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PEEFACE. 


"]V  ATI.  WEBSTEE,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  1853, 
-^  -*-  made  the  followmg  provision  in  his  will,  which  he 
executed  a  few  days  before  his  death ; 

"  I  appoint  Edward  Everett,  George  Tictnor,  OorneliuB 
Colxway  Helton,  and  George  Tieknor  Curtis,  to  be  my  literary 
executors  ;  and  I  direct  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  to  seal 
up  all  my  letters,  manuscripts,  and  papera,  and,  at  a  proper 
time,  to  select  those  relating  to  my  personal  history  a,nd  my 
professional  and  public  life,  which,  in  his  judgment,  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  to  transfer  the  same  to 
them,  to  be  used  by  thera  in  such  manner  as  they  may  thinlc 
fit.  They  may  receive  valuable  aid  from  my  friend  George 
J.  Abbott,  Esq.,  now  of  the  State  Department." 

After  the  probate  of  the  will,  ilr.  Fletcher  "Webster 
transferred  to  the  literary  executors  all  the  papers  which 
were  supposed  to  be  embraced  within  the  purpose  of  this 
provision ;  and  steps  were  taken  to  collect  from  other  sources 
whatever  else  might  be  in  existence  which  would  he  impor- 
tant to  the  preparation   of  a  Life  of  Mr.  "Webster.      The 
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result  was  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  papers  and 
documents  of  a  very  important  eliaracter,  among  whiclt  were 
a  number  of  exceedingly  interesting  reminiscences  in  MS., 
furnished  hy  the  surviving  few  who  had  known  Mr,  Webster 
from  his  youth.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  collecting  these 
materials,  which  were  chiefly  gathered  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  acting 
for  his  aeeociatea  in  the  literacy  executorship.  The  ■whole  of 
tliese  collections,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Ticknor's  personal  relatione  with  Mr.  "Webster,  were 
then  passed  over  to  Mr.  Everett,  with  the  full  understand ing, 
however,  that  every  thing  else  would  be  at  his  service  when- 
ever he  should  think  it  proper  to  undertake  the  writing  of  a 
life  of  Mr.  "Webster. 

As  I  was  the  draughtsman  of  Mr.  Webster's  wiU,  and  as 
he  conversed  freely  with  me  respecting  all  of  its  provisions, 
I  may  mention  what  occurred  in  reference  to  this  literary 
executorship.  After  naming  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Ticknor 
as  the  friends  whom  he  most  desired  to  place  in  this  rela- 
tion, he  dictated  to  me  the  substance  of  the  clause  ^  it 
now  stands.  When  it  had  been  written  down,  he  added, 
after  a  short  pause :  "  Put  in  also  Professor  Felton's  name 
and  your  own ;  it  is  the  only  way  I  have  to  mark  my  affec- 
tion for  him  and  for  you,  and  four  wUl  be  as  good  as  two." 
When  I  assented  to  this  addition  of  my  own  name,  there 
seemed  to  me  scarcely  a  remote  possibihty  that  it  would 
fall  to  me  to  perform  the  ofBee  which  was  evidently  in  Mr. 
Webster's  contemplation  in  making  this  provision ;  and,  when 
the  win  had  taken  effect,  and  for  years  afterward,  it  was 
always  tacitly  assumed  among  us  that  Mr.  Everett  would, 
at  some  period,  be  the  person  on  whom,  that  office  would  de- 
volve,- But  Mr.  Evei'ett  did  nothing,  I  believe,  after  this  time, 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  full  Life  of  Mr.  Webster.  ITotMng, 
at  least,  was  found,  after  his  own   lamented  death,  to  show 
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that  ho  had  hegun  to  write  one.  His  numerous  avocations, 
puthc  and  private,  and  perhaps  a  continuing  doubt  whether 
the  period  had  arrived  when  a  Life  of  Mr.  Webster  coulA 
be  Judiciously  undertaken,  lod  liim  to  postpone  a  tasli  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  which  his  associates  in  the 
literary  executorship  were  always  unanimously  anxious  to 
have  him  assume,  and  for  wtich  they  were  eager  to  afford 
him  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  one  part,  of  what  may  be  considered  his  duty 
to  hia  illustrious  friend,  had  been  already  performed  by  him, 
with  all  the  diligence  and  devotion  of  his  own  time  to  the 
coneema  of  others  that  marked  his  character.  In  1851, 
when  filling  the  very  laborious  and  responsible  office  of 
President  of  Harvard  College,  Mr,  Everett  bad  edited  a  full 
collection  of  Mr.  Webster's  Worts,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  beautiful  and  carefully-written  biographical  memoir.  At 
a  later  period,  he  sanctioned  the  publication,  in  1857,  by 
Mr.  Eletcher  Webster,  of  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Webster's  Cor- 
respondence, and  partly  assisted  in  carrying  them  through 
the  press.  In  the  preface  to  that  publication,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  lettera  embraced  in  it  would  he  of  value  as  a 
collection  of  materiala  for  a  Biography  of  Mr.  Webster, 
when  the  time  should  ai'rive  for  the  composition  of  such 
a  work. 

Mr.  Felton,  who  in  1860  became  President  of  Harvard 
College,  died  on  the  26th  ef  February,  1863,  mourned  by 
the  lovers  of  learning .  in  our  own  country,  and  by  not  a 
few  in  foreign  lands.  The  deatli  of  Mr,  Everett,  in  18C5, 
occurring  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  unofficial  and  voluntary 
patiiotie  labore  during  our  great  civil  war,  revealed  to  Mr. 
Ticlmor  and  myself  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  implied  injunctions  of  Mr,  Webster's  will,  I 
scarcely  need  to  say— I  shall  be  credited  where  we  are  both 
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tnown — that,  if  my  kinsman  had  consented  to  nnderfcalte 
the  office  wMeli  one  of  ns  had  thus  become  bound  to  dis- 
charge, my  own  gratification  would  have  been  proportion- 
ate to  what  must  now  be  my  regret.  But  his  decision  was 
made  with  the  promptne^  with  which  he  decides  all  ques- 
tions of  duty ;  and  thus  was  devolved  upon  me  the  per- 
formftuee  of  a  labor  for  which  three  peireone  had  been  natncd 
before  me.  As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  definitely  con- 
cluded, in  the  winter  of  1865-'66,  all  the  papers  were  for- 
warded to  me  by  Mr.  Tieknor,  and  I  commenced  the  follow- 
ing wort.  It  has  been  prosecuted  with  such  diligence  as  the 
cares  of  an  engrossing  profession  have  allowed  me  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

My  own  opinion  was,  that  the  time  had  arrived  both 
for  writing  and  publishing  a  Life  of  Mr.  "Webster.  For  writ- 
ing it  the  time  had  certainly  arrived,  if  there  was  any  one 
who,  poaaessing  the  requisite  tnowledge  of  Mr,  Webster's 
history,  and  having  enjoyed  his'  confidence,  might  be  able  to 
undergo  the  labor.  In  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications  I 
could  not  regard  myself  as  entirely  wanting,  however  deficient 
I  might  he  in  others.  I  had  known  Mr.  Webster  intimately  for 
many  years,  during  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  the 
m<ffit  conimunicative  to  those  ■  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence. I  had  hved  from  iny  youth  jn  close  association  with 
his  nearest  friends,  in  Boston,  and  I  could  easily  have 
access  to  others  who  were  much  trusted  and  loved  by  him, 
in  this  city,  and  who  could-  give  me  their  aid  and  counsel. 
Finally,  he  had,  in  his  Is^t  moments,  marked  his  afiection 
for  me  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  many  other  acts  besides 
that  of  placing  me  on  the  list  of  those  with  whom  he  meant 
to  leave  the  care  of  his  name  and  fame.  Ten  years  had 
passed  since  his  death,  and  his  eldest  son,  long  the  survivor 
of  all  his  children,  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  defend- 
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ing,  in  arms,  that  Government  and  Constitution  wMch  the 
father  had,  with  so  much  renown,  defended  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  Forum.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  I  conld  properly  hesitate  to  undertake,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  or  risk,  the  duty  that  had  heen  thiis  unexpectedly 
east  upon  nae. 

IS"or  does  it  seem  to  me,  now  that  this  work  has  heen 
written,  tliat  there  ought  to  be  delay  in  its  publication. 
Nearly  seventeen  yeara  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  "Webster's  death. 
If  all  who  acted  with  him  in  public  affairs  have  not  yet 
passed  away,  there  has  occurred  in  this  country,  since  his 
decease,  one  of  those  catastrophes  which  malse  a  wide  chasm 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  which  separate  periods  not 
actually  remote  from  each  other,  as  if  a  century  had  inter- 
vened. .  Mt.  "Webster's  life  ended  as  the  era  of  patriotic 
efforts  to  avert  from  our  country  the  disasters  of  internal 
conflict  and  civil  war  was  about  to  close,  and  when  such 
efforts  were  about  to  prove  of  no  ■  avail.  To  that  era  he 
belongs,  and  in  it  he  stands  a  grand  historical  figure,  tow- 
ai'd  whom  the  eyes  of  men  will  be  more  and  more'  directed 
as  they  contemplate  what  was  done  to  deepen  the  founda- 
tions of  our  constitutional'  EepubHc  by  those  who  received 
it  from  its  immediate  founders.  We  cannot  too  often  revert 
to  the  study  of  their  principles,  the  recollection  of  their  meas- 
ures, and  the  appreciation  of  their  services.  Above  all,  we 
cannot  too  soon  seek  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
man,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  our  statesmen ;  and  whose  intellect,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all,  impressed' itself  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
with  an  influence  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  that  of  very  few  of  hia  eontemporariea  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  because  Mr.  Webster  was  a  great 
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,  that  a  life  of  him  may  be  important'  or  interest- 
ing. He  had  the  Bingnlar  and  rare  fortune  to  be  as  eminent 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  as  he  was  in  the  capacity  of 
a  statesman.  Through  his  whole  life,  these  two  functions, 
seldom  united  to  a  high  degree  in  the  same  person,  were  dis- 
played in  constant  activity,  and  each  was  constantly  adding 
to  his  reputation,  and  increasing  his  influence. 

But  when  this  has  been  said  of  Mr.  "Webster,  all  that 
made  up  his  public  character  and  renown  has  not  been  said. 
For,,  as  if  to  complete  the  compass  of  his  extraordinary  en- 
dowments, he  was  an  orator  in  the  sense  in  which  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Chatham,  and  Eurhe,  were  orators. 

If  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and  elevate  popular  assemblies 
or  public  bodies  by  spoken  discourse,  that  becomes  part  of 
the  literature,  and  is  indestructibly  associated  with  the  Ism- 
gnage  of  a  people— if,  to  create  those  masterpieces  of  speech 
which  are  preserved  by  diction,  eloquence,  reasoning,  and 
thought,  that  men  will  not  "  willingly  let  die  " — if  this  con- 
stitutes oratory,  Mr,  Webster  stands,  by  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  among  t\ime  who  have  wielded  this  great  power 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times.  What  he  was,  however,  as 
an  orator,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  statesman,  would  fail  to  be 
an  adequate  portrayal  of  him,  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
by  some  deHneation  of  what  he  was  as  a  man.  His  great 
intellectual  endowments  and  conspicuous  civil  functions  were 
united  with  a  character  of  equally  marked  pecuharitiea,  and 
his  ^private  life  was  as  full  and  capacious  as  that  which  was 
known  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  vividly 
land  fondly  remembered  by  those  who  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

If  our  literature  were  to  remain  without  a  suitable  biog- 
raphy of  such  a  man  until  all  those  who  had  known  him 
have  ceased  to  be  able  to  attest  and  to  describe  him  as  he 
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was,  it  would  be  marked  by  a  void  ■which  some  future  gen- 
eration might  undertake  to  fill  withont  the  fidl  means  of 
doing  justice  to  him  and  to  his  relation  to  his  times.  In 
this  department  of  letters,  it  is  possible  that  something  is 
gained  by  the  ahaence  of  any  personal  connection  between 
the  biographer  and  his  subject ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that 
much  is  lost  when  tlie  greater  impartiality  of  the  "writer  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  an  inferior  knowledge  of  those 
motives  of  action,  those  principles  of  conduct,  and  those 
traits  of  character  which  constitute  the  essential  individu- 
ahty  of  him  who  is  to  bo  described.  The  world  is  generally 
agreed  that  lives  of  distinguished  men,  which  are  written 
by  those  who  fulfil  in  theto  an  office  of  friendship,  even  if 
they  are  to  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  possess  a  balance 
of  advantages.  To  the  criticism,  which  embraces  this  gen- 
eral principle,  I  do  not  fear  to  trust  myself  in  all  that  I 
have  said  eoneeming  Mr.  Webster.  No  tie  of  kindred  ex- 
isted between  him  and  myself;  and. I  am  not  conscious  of 
the  presumption  of  supposing  that  I  can  gain  or  lose  by 
the  judgments  that  may  bo  formed  respecting  any  portion  of 
his  career,  any  act  of  his  life,  or  any  feature  of  his  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  an  alJectation,  if  I 
were  not  to  avow  that  the  writing  of  this  work  has  been 
■with  me  a  labor  of  love. 

In  its  prosecution,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  what  I  have  written  by  Jlr.  Ticknor,  whose  in- 
terest both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  writer  has  been  with 
him  a  double  motive  for  the  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon 
my  work.-  All  who  know  the  strength  of  his  memory,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  severity  of  his  taste, 
will  appreciate,  as  I  do,  the  advantage  I  have  derived  from 
his  assistance.  Wo  part,  however,  of  this  work,  it  should 
be  understood,  has  proceeded  from  hia  pon,  excepting  the 
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passages  wMch  are  expressly  quoted  from  hia  reminieeenees, 
whicli  were  written  immediately  after  Mr.  "Weliater's  death, 
in  1852,  but  have  been  hitherto  unpublislied. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Blatchford, 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Ketchum,  and  Charles  A.  Stetson,  Kecl-, 
of  this  city ;  and  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Harvey  and  Jraoklin 
Haven,  Esq.,  of  Boston — all  dear  and  cherished  fi^ends  of 
Mr,  "Webster — for  the  commimication  of  important  materials 
and  information. 

The  Kight  Hon,  John  Evelyn  Denison,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  of  Mr.  "Webster's  English  friends, 
with  whom  he  most  frequently  corresponded,  has  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  letters  which  passed  between  them. 

To  George  J.  Abbott,  Esq,,  formerly  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  now  United  States  Consul  at  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land—who acted  for  a  long  time  as  Mr,  "Webster's  private 
secretary,  and  was  with  ■  him  at  Marshfield  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Webster's  full  eonfldenee,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  bim — I  have  to  express  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  surviving  literary  executors  for  the  services 
anticipated  in  the  reference  to  him  made  in  Mr.  "Webster's 
will. 

Although  some  of  the  letters  which  are  embraced  in  this 
work  have  been  in  print  since  the  year  1857,  and  a  few  of 
them  had  been  published  previously,  their  use,  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  tliey  are  here  found,  was  essential  to  the 
development  of  Mr.  Webster's  history,  and  the  illustration  of 
his  character,  A  great  many  others  of  Mr.  Webster's  letters 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  portrait,  which  has  been  engraved  for  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work,  was  painted  by  Healy,  soon  after  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Mr,  Webster  was 
painted  many  times,  at  different  periods  of  Ms  life,  by  other 
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artists,  but  by  no  one  better  than  by  Mr.  Healy,  to  wliom 
lie  sat  several  times.  The  picture,  of  which  I  have  made 
use,  was  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Blatehford. 

The  "varioTia  illustratione,  in  woodcut,  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  are  from  photographic  views  taken  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  They  embrace  "  Elms  Farm,"  and 
the  burial-place  of  the  "Webster  family,  at  Pranklin,  New 
Hampshire ;  Mr.  "Webster's  house,  in  Summer  Street,  Bos- 
ton ;  the  "  &reen  Harbor "  estate,  at  Marshfield  ;  and  the 
monuments  erected  at  the  tom.b  in  -which  lie  the  remains 
of  Mr.  "Webster,  Mrs.  Grace  "Webster,  and  their  children. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Le  Eoy  Webster,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  transferred  to  the  trustees,  under  Mr,  Webster's  will, 
her  interest  in  the  estate  at  Marshfield,  and  came  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  !New  York,  where  she  still  sm^ives,  surrounded 
by  the  respect  and  interest  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

New  Toek,  Sept.,  1869. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
1782-l79t. 


r( :  AT  10  \ EXT  Eli3 


~VrKAE  the  centre  of  New  Hampsliire,  where  two  moderate 
-^ 't  rivera  unite,  and  form  the  Merrimac,  a  company  of  per- 
sons from  Kingston,  after  the  peace  of  l'r63,  obtained  from  the 
royal  governor  of  the  province  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land,  to 
which  the  name  of  Stevenstown  was  first  given,  from  the  name 
of  Colonel  Stevens,  their  leader.  Among  these  persons  was 
Ebenezer  Webster,  who  was  born  in  Kingston  in  1739,  the  son 
of  a  farmer  and  freeholder  of  the  same  name.  Like  many  of 
the  young  men  of  New  England,  he,  in  early  life,  enlisted  in 
the  provincial  troops,  raised  to  take  part  in  the  French  War ; 
and  became  a  private  in  one  of  the  companies  of  "  Hangers," 
which  were  commanded  by  Major  Robei't  Rogers,  and  which 
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served  under  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  tlie  invasion  of  Canada.' 
He  rose  to  tlie  rank  of  captain  before  the  end  of  the  war.  At 
the  peace  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  was  mamed,  and 
joined  the  company  of  settlers  who  went  northward  into  the 
wilderness,  and  founded  the  town  of  Stevenstown,  the  name  of 
wliich  was  afterward  changed  to  Salisbury.  The  townsbip,  as 
originally  laid  out,  was  four  nailea  wide,  along  the  west  hank 
of  the  JMerrimae,  and  extended  eouthweetwardly  for  nine  miles, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  Kearsarge  Mountain.  The  portion 
of  this  grant,  which  Ebenezer  Webster  obtained  for  himself,  lay 
farther  to  the  north  than  any  of  the  others,  so  that,  after  his 
log  house  was  built  upon  it,  there  was  no  civilized  neighbor 
between  him  and  Montreal, 

The  family  of  Webster,  from  which  this  pioneer  of  New 
Hampshu-e  was  descended,  appear  to  have  been  first  settled  at 
Hampton,  on  the  coast,  about  1636,  or  sixteen  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Their  most  remote 
known  anc^tor  was  Thomas  "Webster,  from  whom  the  descent 
to  Ebenezer  Webster  can  he  regularly  traced  in  the  church  and 
town  records  of  Hampton,  Kingston,  and  Sahsbury.  They 
were  originally  Scotch ;  but  they  probably  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  England. 

Precisely  how  long  Ebenezer  Webster  continued  to  hve  in 
the  log  house,  which  he  must  have  erected  about  the  year  1764, 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  but  that  house  was  his  home  from 
the  time  when  it  was  built  until  near  the  close  of  the  lievolu- 
tionary  War.  From  it  he  buried  his  first  wife,  Mehitable 
Smith,  who  died  in  March,  1774 ;  and  to  it  he  brought  Abigail 
Eastman,  who  became  his  second  wife  in  August  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  on  a  hill,  three-  miles  westwardly  from  the  river. 
The  region  about  it  was  mountainous ;  the  winters  were  long 
and  dreary ;  the  depth  of  snow  was  often  prodigious,  and  there 
were  no  regular  roads  for  communication  with  the  country 
below.  The  land  was  poor.  Of  comfort  there  was  little  to  he 
gained  there.  Of  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  what  could  be  had 
were  purchased  with  severe  toil,  hardship,  and  often  danger,  or 

>  From  the  jouraala  of  Major  Rogers,  the  enliatmmit  of  Ebenezer  Wcbslcr  oo- 
a  vara  and  curioiia  boot,  printed  in  ourred  in  1780,  or  when  lie  was  about 
London,  in  1165,  it  may  be  inferred  that     two-and-twecty. 
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at  least  witli  the  apprehension  of  danger ;  for,  althotigh  the 
peace  of  1763  had  pnt  an  end  to  the  wild  and  cruel  forays  of 
the  Northern  Indians  into  the  settlements  of  INew  England,  the 
memory  of  those  terrible  midnight  raids  had  not  yet  passed 
away,  and,  in  the  forest  that  stretched  from  Ebenezer  Webster's 
farm  to  the  frontier  of  Canada,  there  still  lurked,  if  not  roving 
bands,  roving  individual  savages,  whose  visits,  when  innocent 
of  blood,  too  well  suggested  the  horrors  of  a  time  not  long  gone 
by.'  In  such  scenes,  and  in  such  a  life,  he  who  had  "  come 
home  from  the  wars"  with  strong  elements  of  character  to 
settle  down  as  a  farmer  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  to  be 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  new  town,  to  have  children  bom  to 
him,  to  know  son'ow,  to  struggle  and  to  toil,  was  not  unlikely 
to  become  a  devoted  parent,  a  patriotic  and  respected  citizen, 
and  a  devout  man.  All  these  qualities  and  characteristics,  in 
fact,  belonged  to  Ebenezer  Webster.  He  is  described,  too,  as 
a  man  of  great  firmness,  whose  bearing  and  manner  were 
decisive ;'  tall  and  erect,  with  a  full  chest,  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  rather  large  and  prominent  features.  Of  education,  save 
what  he  had  given,  to  himself,  he  had  none  ;  for  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  he  never  saw  the  interior  of  a  school-house  in 
the  capacity  of  a  pupil-  Tet  it  is  known  that  some  of  the 
earhest  records  of  the  town  of  Sahsbury  are  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  the  middle  period  of  his  life  he  was  sufii- 
ciently  well  educated  to  fulfil,  from  that  time  to  his  death. 


'  When  apeakbg  onoe,  at  lei^th,  of 
his  father  and  mother  and  their  life  m 

clerKTman, 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester. 

A  council, 

after   the   manuer    of  the 

the  log  house,  Mr.  Webster  said : 

"They 

churches  ii 

1  New  EuKland,  was  assem- 

JOrtS  of 

ween  the  council  and 

was  oonatantly  risited  bj  In. 

a  point  of  doctrine, 

had  never  before  gone  to  a  w] 

nu    was  spent  in  the  dis- 

house  but  t«  kill  its  inbaWte 

mj  father  perhaps  was  gone, 

rdination  to  proceed. 

quentlj  was,  miles  away,  ea 

Webster  waa  appointed 

hiB  back  the  com  to  be  groi 

council,  and  inquire 

was  to  support  Ms  femilj."— 

the  delaj.     He  ap- 

themlhor'^possemort.) 

etn,   and    heard  their 

'  Tbe  following  anecdote,  i 

lemen,"  said  he,  "the 

his  decision  of  character,  is  li 

orae  on  nou,  and,  if 

a  Memoir  of  Mm,  published  it 

^      u  ^hTioinl  unler 

W,  Ncsmitli,  Esq.    In  1791,  li 

c  postponed  to  tome 

pointed  at  the  head  of  a  cun 

the   town    and   the  church,  t. 
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with  entire  respectability,  the  functions  of  a  legislator  and  a 
magistrate.' 

He  had  been  married  a  second  time,  as  I  have  said,  not  long 
before  the  shock  sent  through  New  England  from  Buiikei 
Ilill  was  felt  in  her  remotest  borders,  and  her  yeomanry  sprang 
to  arma.  Captain  "Webster  was  among  the  first  of  them  to  obey 
that  summons.  He  raised  a  company  in  his  own  town,  the 
population  of  which  had  then  become  so  considerable  that  it 

could  fumisli  two  hundred  men ;  and,  with  the  other  New- 
Hampshire  troojB,  he  and  the  company  which  he  commanded 
were  out  in  neai'ly  every  campaign  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
He  fought  at  Bennington  nnder  Stark,  and  at  "White  Plains ; 
and  he  was  at  W^t  Point  when  Arnold's  attempt  to  surrender 
that  post  to  the  British  occurred.'  In  the  miUtia  of  New  Hamp- 
shire he  held  the  rank  of  colonel ;  hut,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  for  a  long  time  generally  called  "  the  captain." 
How  much  he  was  at  home  during  the  war  it  would  of 

'  One  of  hia  townsmen  thna  deaocibed  in  the  eonthweBteni  pact  of  New  Uamp- 
him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  8on-ia-  ahire,  and  anxious  to  reach  his  deatina- 
law  of  Ezekiel  Webster,  Professor  Sau-    tion,   Mr.   Webster,  whilu  ascending  a 

born  of  Dartmouth  College,   in   1868  r  hill,  observed  an  aged  man  before  hioi 

"  of  his  fatier,  Hou.  Ebenezer  Webster,  who  waa  driving  a  fine  horse.    His  name 

I  have  a  perfect  recollection,  as  to  form  w»s  Bojnton.    Leaving  his  own  vehicle, 

and  features.     His  stature  was  nearly  Mr.'  Webster  jumped  into  Mr.  BoynWn's 

six  feet.    He  was  compaot,  robust,  and  wagdh  ;    so    that    "  the   first    thing  I 

well-proportioned,  and,  late  in  life,  in-  knew,"  as  the  old  man  said  afterward, 

olined  to  corpulency.     Hia  complexion  "  he  was  sitting  beaide  me."     But  he 

was  dark,  a  broad  projecting  forehead,  did  not  know  Ms  passenger  at  that  time, 

eyea  Uu^e,  black,  and   plerchig,  over-  although  he  engaged   to   drive  him  to 

ahadowed  by  heavy  brows.      With  re-  Wlltoa.    As  tbey  went  along,  ooavers- 

spent  to  intellect,  he  was  a  perfect  es-  ing  about  people  in  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 

ample  of  a   strong-minded,   unlettered  Boynton   observed  that  he  had  known 

man;  of  sound  conamon  sense,  correct  "  Old^Judge  Webster,   the   ikther    of 

judgment,  and  tenacious  memory ;  all  Daniel ; "  he  had  been  "  out  in  the  Con- 

of  which  desirable    qualities  were  for  tinental  War  tvith  him.    I  remember," 

him,  to  some  extent,  a  substitute  for  said  he,   "  that  he  stood  guard  before 

ednoatjon.     He  was  a  resolute,  datar-  General  Washington's  headr[uarters  the 

mined  character,  aod  never  easily  turned  n^bt  after  Arnold's   treason.      In   the 

from  his  purpose,  when  once  convinced  morning  General  Washington  asked  him 

that   it   was    right."  —  {Letter   by  Mr.  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him ;  and  I 

iKoBiiM  H.  PetiwifiU.      (hrre^ndmee  don't  believe  he  slept  a  wink  the  night 

ofDamelWeMer,^o\.\.,p.'69.\  after  that.'|  ^  (M8S.)     It  was    a  well- 

s  "A  sergeant  of  his  company  informed  known  tradition  in  New  Hampshire,  de- 
ine  that  he  was  among  the  first  [at  Ben-  lived  from  one  of  his  soldiers,  that  when 
uington]  to  scale  the  Tory  breastwork,  he  was  pasted  for  that  night  as  of&cer 
^3  it  was  called ;  and  that,  when  he  came  of  the  guard,  at  headquarters.  Washing- 
out  of  the  battle,  he  was  so  covered  ton  aiud  to  him,  "  Captain  Webster,  I 
with  duat  and  powder  that  he  could  behevelcan  trust  jhib." — {Mr.  IfesmiOi's 
scarcely  be  recognized."  (Mr.  Pettin-  Memoir  hi  tlis  iTem-HampsMre  Btateamim, 
gill,  «i  swpra.)    In  1840,  while  travtilling  at  supra.} 
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course  Ibo  impossible  to  ascertain  now.  But  the  domestic  events 
which  mark  this  portion  of  his  life,  and  render  his  name  and 
character  of  interest  to  the  world,  were  the  births  of  his  two 
sons,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  who  were  the  only  sons  of  his  second 
marriage.  The  former  was  born  on  the  11th  of  April,  1780, 
and  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  January,  1Y82.'  Prom  a  collar 
tion  of  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  place  in  which  Daniel  ■ 
was  torn,  it  appears  that  hia  brother  'Ezekid  and  one  of  his 
sisters  were  bom  in  the  log  house  ;  that  their  father  built  a 
second  house,  usually  called  a  "  frame  "  house,  near  the  same 
spot ;  and  that,  in  this  second  house,  Daniel  wae  bom.  In 
about  a  year  after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to  the  bank  of 
the  Merrimac,  to  the  house  in  which  he  died." 

"  Elms  Farm,"  as  it  was  afterward  called,  from  the  nnmhers 
of  fine  elms  which  are  upon  it,  is  the  place  to  which  Captain 
Webster  removed  in  1783.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  at  a  bend 
of  the  Meirimac,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  head  of  that 
river.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  SaUsbury ; 
but  in  1828  a  new  town,  including  this  farm,  was  set  off  from 
the  eastern  end  of  SaHabury,  and  called  Franklin.  The  place 
was  bought  by  "Mi.  Webster's  father,  of  a  family  whose  name 
was  Call.  They  were  the  first  settlers  upon  it ;  and,  many 
years  before  they  sold  it,  they  had  suffered  terrible  ernelties 
there  at  the  hind's  of  the  Indian** '    High  ranges  of  hills  enclose 

'The  Eb  W  ih  Ma   and  the 

bj  his  fl       m  fi  a— 0  to  the  Indiana, 

a  daughte  E        m  tant   attaoka, 

died   you  g  (fl  y  couli  not 

lT6a,   ma  to  Co  D  es  M  II  waa  killed  by 

and  Joaep  il  e  year  1770, 

marriage  weri,  Mehitable,  Abwail,  mar-  The  cellar  of  her  cabin  la  oloae  by  my 

ried  to  Mr.  Haddock,  Eiekiel,  Daniel,  house.    She  was  an  elderly  woman,  and 

and   Sarah ;  Mehitable  and  Sarah  died  her  husband  and  her  aon  were  at  work 

unmarrie.il.  in  Vbe  field,  not  half  a  mile  off.     Her 

'  A  sketch  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  daughter-in-law,  with  her  child  in  her 

Webster  was  bom,  drawn  by  Charles  arms,  Beeine  the  Indians  coming,  jumped 

Lanman,  Esq.,   and   sanctioned  by  Mr.  in  behind  tie  chimney,  hushed  her  baby, 

Webster,  Is  prefixed  to  the  flrat  volume  and  bo  avoided  discovery,  and  escaped 

of  his  works.     The  cut  at  the  head  of  death.    This  baby,  whoae  name  was  John 

the  present  chapter  is  a  yiem  of  "  Elms  Cail,  I  knew  yery  well  when  1  was  a 

Farm,"  as  it  now  appears.  boy.    My  father  bought  this  plfioe  of 

'Mr.   Webster,   in  a   letter  written  that  family.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  very  man  j 

ftom  this  spot  to  President  nilmore,  in  border  stories  to  which  I  have  listened 

July,  1852,  Bays;    "Under  my  eyes,  at  of  winter  evenings,  in  the  early  part  of 

thia  moment,  ia  the  site  of  one  of  the  my  life.    You  will  perceive,  my  dear  sir, 

last  forts,  built  on  the  frontiers  to  pro-  that  I  am  old  enough  to  begin  to  beeomp 
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the  river  on  both  sides,  liiit  leaving  a  broad  "intervale"  of 
meadow.  The  two  streama  wbich  form  the  Merrimac  have 
retained  their  Indian  names.  One,  the  Pemigewasset,  rises  in 
the  White  Moimtains,  and  flows  down  their  southern  slopes, 
"  the  bean  ideal  of  a  momitain  stream,"  as  Mr.  Webster  has 
described  it — "  cold,  noisy,  winding,  and  with  bants  of  much 
picturesque  beauty." '  The  other,  the  Winnepiseogee,  is  the 
outlet  of  the  gi'eat  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  dischargee  its 
waters  westwardly,  until  they  unite  with  ihoae  of  the  moontain 
torrent,  making  a  circuit  of  about  a  hundred  miles  before  they 
reach  the  sea,  through  the  Merrimac,  at  Nowburyport,  Con- 
cord, the  legislative  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  is  fifteen  miles 
below  Franklin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  Prom  a  high 
sheep-pastnre  on  the  Webster  farm,  through  a  wide  opening  in 
the  hdls,  beyond  the  Kearsarge  Mountain,  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  Ascutney  Mountain,  in  "Vermont,  is  visible  ;  and 
from  the  same  spot,  looking  nearly  northeast.  Mount  Washing- 
ton, the  highest  peat  of  the  White  Mountains,  shows  its  snowy 
summit.  On  this  farm  the  boyhood  of  Dahiel  Webster  was 
passed. 

No  account  of  his  origin  can  be  complete  without  some 
attempt  to  find  in  his  race  those  remarkable  phpical  traits 
which  distinguished  his  person  through  life,  and  which  are  so 
well  known  to  the  world,  in  their  unison  with  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  Fortunately,  we  have  his  own  account  of 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  his  family,  given  with  his  accus- 
tomed clearness  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  autobiography.  From 
these  many  of  my  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Websters  of  New  England  have,  in  general,  "  light  com- 
plexions, sandy  hair,  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  bushy  eyebrows ; " 
and  that  they  "  are  rather  slender  than  broad  or  corpulent," " 
Biit  he  tells  us  that  his  father  and  his  father's  brothers  were 
very  unlike  in  their  personal  traits ;  that  his  father  resembled 
his  grandmother,  while  his  uncles  resembled  his  grandfather. 

garniloQH  ;  for  it  ia  oerlaiii  that  Mrs,  Franklin,   May  3,   1846.  —  {Corre^nd- 

Call'a  murder,  by  tlie  Indifllia,  a,  hun-  etue,  it,  225, 

dred  jeara  ago,  has  little  to  do  with  the  '  Dr.  Noah  Webster,    the    eminent 

legislfldon  or  diplomaey  of  the  present  lexicographer,  was  of  a  collateral  branch 

time," — (CwresEOncfence,  li.,  035.)  of  this   famUy. — (BiogTHj^iimd  MmVMT, 

>  Letter    to     Mr.    Blatctiford,    from  Works,  l) 
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Thia  grandmother,  his  father's  mother,  was  Susannah  Bach- 
elder,  a  descendant  of  the  Kev.  Stephen  Baehelder,  in  the 
county  of  Kockingham.  She  had  black  hair  and  black  eyes, 
and  waa  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  of  character.  Her 
son,  Mr.  Webster's  father,  inherited  from,  her  the  "  Baehelder 
complexion  ; "  lier  other  sone  had  the  "Webster  eharactenBtice. 
The  aame  division  of  the  parental  traits  took  place  in  Mr, 
Webster's  own  generation.  He  himself  has  said  that,  of  his 
fonr  brothers,  only  one  was  dark  like  himself  ;■  the  other  three 
"  ran  off  into  the  general  characteristics  belonging  to  the 
name."  '  In  fact,  however,  I  have  understood  that  hie  own 
brother  Ezekiel,  who  is  represented  as  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  although  his  complexion  waa  not  so  dark  as  Daniel's, 
had  black  hair. 

For  which  of  these  two  brothers  there  appeared  to  be  the 
best  chance  of  health  and  longevity,  in  their  earlier  yeare,  their 
contemporaries  wonld  not  have  doubted.  Ezekiel  was  a  robust 
youth,  grew  nearly  to  manhood  in  the  healthy  labors  of  a  farm- 
er's son,  who  was  destined  for  a  farmer  himself,  was  afterward 
educated,  and  studied  and  practised  the  law ;  but  he  died 
instantly,  without  any  apparent  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Daniel  was  a  sickly  child,  and  for  that  reason  waa 
not  put  to  work  upon  the  farm  so  much  as  hia  brother ;  yet 
he  lived  to  bo  a  man  whose  physical  constitution  and  frame 
seemed  to  he  a  fitting  tabernacle  for  so  great  an  intellect ;  and 
his  last  illness,  in  his  seventy-flrst  year,  was  almost  the  only 
acute  one  that  he  was  ever  called  to  endure  after  he  had 
grown  up. 

Of  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster,  there  is  important  testi- 
mony from  her. sons.  That  she  was  a  woman  of  clear  and  vigor- 
ous understanding,  that  she  was  a  tender  and  self-sacrificing 
mother,  and  that  to  her  was  referred  the  final  decision  of  a  qura- 
tion  that  w^  to  affect  not  only  their  welfare,  but  her  own  and 
that  of  every  other  member  of  her  family,  are  well  authenticated 
facts. 

But  it  was  from  his  father  chiefiy,  I  suppose — ^from  that 
"  Baehelder   complexion,"  physical    and  naoral — that   Daniel 

I  Auioblograpliy, 
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Webster  derived  the  marked  qualities  of  Lis  nature ; '  and  to 
the  father  I  therefore  now  return,  in  order  to  give  my  readers 
Bome  idea  of  tlio  feeling  with  which  his  son  ever  regarded  him, 
before  I  enter  upon  the  narrative  of  that  eon's  childhood  and 
youth.  To  me  there  ia  something  singularly  attraetivo  in  the 
image  of  that  tall,  dark  man,  in  form  and  presence  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  earth,'  standing  on  his  not  too  fertile  New-Hamp- 
shire acres,  looting  abroad  into  the  world,  aiid  compai-ing  him- 
self with  men  for  whom  Ifature  had  done  leas  than  she  had  for 
him,  but  whom  education  had  placed  where  he  could  not  be 
their  competitor.  I  seem  to  see  his  deep,  black  eye  fall  ten- 
derly on  the  hoys  who  are  growing  up  around  Lim,  marking 
the  elder  for  the  stay  and  staff  of  his  age  in  the  labors  of  home, 
and  setting  apart  the  younger  for  a  life  of  books  and  learning 
and  fame.  He  has  no  coneealmonts  from  hia  household ;  and, 
as  time  rolls  on,  all  come  to  know  his  plan.  It  suits  the  cir- 
cumstancra,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  a  Kew-Eng- 
land  family.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  undertaking  in  such  a 
house,  to  send  even  one  son  "  to  college."  But  this  man  is  full 
of  resolution.  He  has  a  complexion,  as  General  Stark  said  of 
him,  "  which  burned  gunpowder  will  not  change,"  and  a 
heart,  as  his  great  son  said  of  him,  "  which  he  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  fi-om  a  lion."  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  that  kind  of 
men  who  live  for  their  children  ;  and  he  knows  that  in  his 
laborious  life  he  has  nothing  else  for  which  to  live.  His  own 
want  of  early  education,  he  thinks,  shall  be  compensated  by 
that  which  he  will  give  to  this  intelligent,  though  feeble, 
youngest  boy;  and  he  and  the  elder  lad  wiU  extort  from 
their  '"  stubborn  glebe  "  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  work 
of  love. 

He  came,  it  may  readily  be   supplied,  not  suddenly  or 
hastily  to  this  resolution.    To  the  a^e  of  fourteen,  Daniel — who 

'WriUngtoliissionFielcher.in  1840,  of  BUfterstanding.     If  I  had  had  many 

respecting  ilie  name  to  be  giien  to  hie  boya,  I  should  have  called  one  of  tliem 

eldest  grandson,  Mr.  Webster  snid  :  "  I  '  Bachelder.'  "      The   boy  in   question, 

believe  we  are  al!  indebted  to  my  father's  Mr.  Fletcher  Webater'a  eldest  son,  was 

motiier  for  a  large  portion  of  the  little  named  for  his  grandfether. 
sense  and  cliaracter  which  Eielongs  1«         'Mr.  Webster  always  said  that  bis 

us.     Her  name  was  Susannah  Baohel-  fether  was  the  handsomeal  man  he  bad 

iJer;  she  nas  the  daughter  of  a  clergy-  ever   Been,  esceplii^   his   brother  Eze- 

niau,  and  awoman  of  uncommon  strength  kid. 
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liad  been  taugM  to  read  at  home,  bj  Mb  mothei-  or  hia  elder 
sistei'B,  so  early  that  be  never  afterward  could  remember  when 
be  could  not  read  the  Bible— bad  no  other  advantages  of  educa- 
tion than  such  as  he  could  obtain  at  the  poor  town-ecboola, 
which  were  kept  only  during  a  part  of  the  year.  But  bis  own 
words  will  best  describe  how  this  was  managed,  and  to  what  it 
amounted: 

"  I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  I  was  taught  to  read,  because 
I  cannot,  and  never  could,  recollect  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the 
Bible.  I  suppose  I  was  taught  by  my  mother,  or  by  my  eider  sisters.  My 
Mher  seemed  to  have  no  higher  object  in  the  world  than  to  educate  his 
children  to  the  full  extent  of  his  very  limited  ability.  No  means  were 
within  his  reach,  generally  speaking,  but  the  small  town-sehools.  These 
were  kept  by  teachers,  sufficiently  indifferent,  in  the  several  neighborhoods 
of  the  township,  each  a  small  part  of  the  year.  To  these  I  was  sent  with 
the  other  children. 

"  Wten  the  school  was  in  our  neighborhood,  it  was  easy  to  attend ; 
when  it  removed  to  a  more  distant  district,  I  followed  it,  still  living  at 
home.  While  yet  quite  young,  and  in  winter,  I  was  sent  daily  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  to  the  schooL  When  it  removed  still  fiirther,  my 
father  sometimes  boarded  me  out  in  a  neighboring  family,  ho  that  I 
could  still  be  in  the  school.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  an  extra  care, 
more  than  had  been  bestowed  on  my  elder  brothers,  and  ori^nating  in  n 
conviction  of  the  slenderness  and  frailty  of  my  constitution,  which  was 
thought  not  likely  ever  to  allow  me  to  pursue  a  robust  occupation. 

"In  these  schools,  nothing  was  taught  but  reading  and  writing;  and, 
as  to  these,  the  first  I  generally  could  perform  better  than  the  teacher, 
and  the  last  a  good  master  could  hardly  instruct  me  in ;  writing  was  so 
laborious,  irksome,  and  I'epulsive  an  occupation  to  me  always.  My  mas- 
ters used  to  tell  me  that  they  feared,  after  all,  my  fingers  were  destined  for 
the  plough-tail,"  ' 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  boy  Daniel  "Webster  at  about 
the  period  when  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  laid.  The  strong  good  sense  and  intel- 
ligent patriotism  of  the  father  acted  upon  that  great  national 
event.'    His  townsmen  had  been  accustomed  to  intrust  to  him 


'  Autobiography,  written  by  Mr.  Web-  Constitution,  and  requested  toe,  If  I  e' 

Ster  in  1830.  liacl  an  opportunity,  to  do  something 

'  Mr.  Webster  once  repeated  to  me,  perpetuate  it     It  is  weU  known  tl 

with  great  priilc,  a  liltie  speech  made  bj  whon  the  convention  of  New  nampali 
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such  public  stations  as  they  had  to  bestow,  and  he  sat  in  the 
convention  of  Kew  Hampshire,  which  ratified  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, while  his  little  son  at  home  was  playing  among  the 
cowslips  in  the  sweet  meadows  of  the  Merrimac,  When  the 
father  gave  his  vote  for  "  the  more  perfect  Union  "  which  the 
new  frame  of  government  was  to  estabHsh,  the  early  years  of 
his  child,  who  was  to  instruct  the  intellect  of  the  nation  in  its 
ppineiples,  had  ao  little  promise  of  health,  that,  as  he  grew  up, 
play  was  necessarily  allowed  to  be  Ms  chief  vocation. 

The  boy  became  an  adept  in  it.  He  played  all  through  the 
loag  summer  days  when  he  could  not  work,  having  for  his  chief 
companion,  in  his  field-sports,  a  certain  battered  old  British  sol- 
dier and  sailor,  who  had  deserted  from  the  king's  colors  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and,  having  come  with  a  !Rew-HampBhire  regiment 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  settled  himself  in  a  little  cottage 
on  the  Webster  farm.  From  this  man,  or  with  him,  he  learned 
the  art  of  angling,  which  remained  a  passion  with  him  through 
life.  He  apostrophizes  this  odd  character  in  his  autobiography, 
as  Hamlet  did  Yorick. 

"  Thou  h^t  carried  me  on  thy  back  a  tliousaiid.  timea," 

was  a  phrase  that  rushed,  to  his  m.Bmory  when,  after  he  had 
become  a  pillar  of  the  state,  he  wrote  this  account  of  Ttobert 
Wise: 

"  Kai'ly  and  deeply  religious,  my  father  had  still  a  good  deal  of 
natural  gayety ;  lie  delighted  to  hare  some  one  atoout  him  that  p 


majority  of  the  delegates  were  found  to  ment  which  will  enable  us  to  pay  off  the 

be  under  instmetioiia  from  their  towns  national  debt — the  debt  which  we  owe 

to  Tofe  agonal  the  Constitution.    Thia  for  the  R«Tolution,  and  which  we  are 

was  the  ease  with  Colonel  Webster.   But  bound  in  honor  fiiUy  and  fairly  to  dis- 

the  oonvenOou  was  adjourned  to  meet  charge.     Besides,  I  hare  followed  the 

again  in  June  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  lead  of  Washington  through  seven  yeara 

Colonel  Webster  obtained  from  bis  oon-  of  war,  and  I  have  never  been  misled, 

atituenta  permission  to  vote  according  to  His  name  is  subscribed  to  this  ConsUtu- 

Ms  own  judgment.     When  the  vote  waa  tion.     He  will  not  mislead  ns  now.     I 

about  to  be  taken,  he  rose,  and  eaid :  sball  vote  for  its  adoption." 
"  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the  I  have  taken  the  words  of  the  speech 

ailments  for  and  against  the  Conatitu-  from  Mr.  Neamith'a  Memoir.     They  are 

tion.     I  am  convinced  such  a  goveru-  auhstantially  the   same  with   those  re. 

ment  as  that  constitution  will  eatabliah,  peated  to  me  by  Mr.  Webster,     Judge 

if  adopted — a  govemmant  actiiw  direct-  WebstBC  was  one  of  the  electors  of  the 

ly  on  the  people  of  the  States— is  necea-  President    in     New    Hampshire,    when 

aary  for  the  common  defence  and  the  Waahington   waa    first    chosen    to   tliat 

general  welfare.     It  is  the  only  govern-  office. 
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a  hQiQorous  vein.  A  cJiaracter  of  this  sort,  one  Robert  Wise,  with,  whose 
adTenturea,  ss  I  learned  them  from  hunself,  I  could  lill  a  small  book,  Tvas 
a  near  neighbor,  and  a  sort  of  hmnble  companion  for  a  great  many  ycara. 
He  was  a  Yorkshire  man ;  had  been  a  sailoi' ;  was  with  Byng  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  had  been  a  soldier ;  deserted  from  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  travelled  through  Spain  and  France  and  Holland ;  waa  taken  up 
afterward,  serei'ely  punished,  and  sent  back  to  the  army ;  was  in  the 
battle  of  Minden;  had  a  thousand  stories  of  the  yellow-haired  Prince 
Ferdinand ;  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Boston,  with  the  troops 
brought  out  by  General  Gage ;  fought  at  Bunker  Hill ;  deserted  to  our 
ranks ;  served  with  tlie  New-Hampshiie  troops  in  all  the  succeeding  cam- 
paigns, and,  at  the  peace,  built  a  little  cottage  in  the  comer  of  our  field, 
and  lired  there  to  an  advanced  old  age.  He  was  my  Isaac  Walton.  He 
had  a  wife,  but  no  child.  He  loved  me,  btcauso  I  would  read  the  news- 
papers to  him,  containing  the  accounts  of  battles  in  the  European  wara. 
He  had  twice  deserted  from  the  English  king,  and  once  at  least  com- 
mitted treason  as  well  as  desertion ;  but  lie  had  still  a  British  heart. 
When  I  have  read  to  him  the  details  of  the  victories  of  Howe,  and  Jervis, 
etc,  I  remember  he  was  excited  almost  to  convulsions,  and  would  relieve  his 
excitement  by  a  gush  of  exulting  tears.  He  flnaUy  picked  up  a  fatherless 
child,  took  him  home,  seat  him  to  school,  and  took  care  of  him,  only,  ss 
he  said,  that  he  might  have  some  one  to  read  the  newspaper  to  him.  He 
could  never  read  himself.  Alas,  poor  Eobert  I  I  have  never  so  attained 
the  narrative  art  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  others  as  thou,  with  thy  York- 
shire tongue  hast  held  mine.  Thou  hast  carried  me  many  a  mile  on  thy 
back  paddled  me  oiei  and  over,  and  up  and  down  the  stream,  and 
given  whole  d'ivs  in  aid  of  my  boyish  sports,  and  asked  no  meed  but 
that  at  night  I  wiuld  sit  down  at  thy  cottage  door,  and  read  to 
thee   some   piiiio-e   ot  thy  country's   glory  I     Thou  wast  indeed  a  true 

It  was  m  thi^  li'^ppy  cMldhood  that  he  hegan  those  habits 
ot  minute  Dhseivation  of  nature,  which  all  wjio  ever  knew  him 
Lnew  to  be  one  of  his  strongest  charaeteristies,  and  one  of  hia 
greatest  pleasures.  Then,  for  example,  he  saw  and  never  forgot 
how  the  salmon  and  the  shad,  as  they  came  np  the  Merrimac, 
"  shook  hands,  and  parted "  at  the  confEuence  of  the  two 
streams  which  make  that  river,  "  the  shad  a!-  going  into  the 
lakes,  and  the  salmon  all  keeping  up  the  motmtain  torrent, 
which  they  continued  to  ascend,  as  used  to  be  said,  until  their 
hack  flns  were  out  of  the  water." '  Then,  too,  he  iirst  began  to 
notice  how  the  river  was  deepening  its  channel ;  a  phenomenon 

'  Autobiography.  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatcliford,  ul  sup-a. 
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in  what  he  calls  "  the  philosophy  of  streams,"  which  he  con- 
tinued, at  inteirals,  to  note  from  those  hanks  for  fifty  years.' 
Then,  also,  he  must  have  acquired  that  strong  love  of  agricul- 
ture which  never  left  him ;  for  at  no  period  of  his  life,  after 
hoyhood,  coald  he  have  seen  much  of  practical  farming,  until 
he  heeame  possessed  of  his  father's  property ;  and  I  imagine 
that  this  is  not  a  propensity  which  educated  men  often  acquire 
after  they  have  hecome  cultivated  and  busy  men  of  the  world. 
In  this  easy  and  expanding  life,  oTca-coming,  each  year,  some- 
thing of  the  ailments  of  his  childhood,  he  grew  to  be  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  imbibed  most  of  those  taatea  which  ever  after- 
ward drew  him,  when  he  could  release  himself  from  contact 
with  man,  into  the  closest  communion  with  Nature. 

In  thiB  period  also  we  are  to  find  the  early  influences  which 
gave  a  peculiar  tinge  and  fervor  to  his  patriotic  feelings — feel- 
ings that  always  carried  his  love  of  country,  by  emotions  whose 
sources  lay  deep  in  an  emotional  nature,  to  the  history  of  what 
had  been  done  and  suffered  in  order  to  make  a  country.  For 
we  are  to  remember  that  at  his  paternal  fireside  sat  and  talked, 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  one  who  had  been  an  actor,  first  in 
the  great  war  by  which  our  fathers  helped  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  extinguish  the  power  of  France  on  this  continent,  and 
then  in  that  other  war  for  independence,  by  which  the  unre- 
quited and  mi^ovemed  provinces  severed  themselves  from  the 
parent  state.  Whoever  seeks  to  know  what  it  was  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  Daniel  "Webster  that  gave  such  a 
glow  to  the  eloquence,  and  such  a  breadth  to  the  patriotism  of 
his  aft«r-years,  whenever  and  wherever  American  history  con- 
nected itself  with  American  nationality,  mnat  go  back  to  that 
fireside,  and  listen  in  imf^nation  to  the  tales  which  his  young 
heari;  drank  from  his  father's  lips. 

Finally,  we  must  go  to  this  period  as  the  time  when  the 
religions  tende.. '•ies,  which  Nature  had  implanted  in  his  tem- 
perament, received  their  first  impulses  and  their  early  develop- 
ment. "Wliatever  may  have  been  his  imperfections  or  his  fail- 
ings, his  religious  feelings  were  always  deep  and  fervent ;  and 
in  all  the  siiccesses  or  vicissitudes  or  eovrows  of  his  life,  they 

1  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  iii  supra. 
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grew  stronger  and  stronger  to  the  hour  of  bis  death.  All  that 
need  now  be  said  of  the  special  form  of  Christian  faith  under 
which  his  childhood  was  passed  is,  that  it  was  doubtless  that 
which  was  denved  from  the  PuritanB,  But  its  spirit,  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  his  father's  house  and  in  his  father's  life,  is  all  com- 
prehended in  two  emphatic  words,  which  he  applied  to  his 
parent,  and  which  described  bun  as  "  religions,  but  not  sour," ' 
"What  lie  had  learned  of  books,  at  this  time,  we  are  partly 
told  by  himself  in  hja  autobiography.  A  small  chculating 
library  had  been  established  in  the  neighborhood  by  his  father 
and  other  persons,  and  among  the  books  which  he  obtained 
from  it  was  the  Spectator.  Fond  of  poetry,  he  went  at  once  to 
the  criticism  on  Chevy  Chase,  for  the  sake  of  the  verses  which 
are  cited.  "  I  could  not  underetand,"  he  says,  "  why  it  was 
necessary  that  the  author  of  the  Spectator  should  take  such 
great  pains  to  prove  that  Chevy  Chase  was  a  good  story ; 
that  was  the  last  tiling  I  doubted."  Of  other  poetry,  he  knew 
the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts ;  and  he  iutbrms  us  that  he 
could  repeat  them  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  There  never 
was,  in  truth,  a  time  in  his  subsequent  life  when  he  could  not 
repeat  them,  as  many  can  attest  who  hive  heird  lum  do  so  with 

' "  He  had  in  Wm  W  hi  m      hi  tw,  and  re- 

charaoter  of  some  o                 Fur  la  ed    ha               W         r  had  beiin 

He  was  deeply  rellg  ee     m                 g            A  member  of 

On  the   contrary,   good      m              oe  te              m    aint,  requir- 

tions,  Bhowing  even        hi    ag         It  g          ac                  ib      p  oach.    Par- 

coDti^ioaB  laugh,  teeth  all  aa  w   te  as  son  ^  o  cesler  s  ^e  ted      written  nc- 

alabaster,  genfle,  soft,  playful       d  k    w   dgment.    Judge  Webster  replied 

having  a  heart  in  him  that  ha  s    med  h     h    would  put  nothing  on  file,  but 

have  borrowed  from  a  lion.    H       old  h     h   voiild  make  an  oral  confession 

frown^tt  frown  it  was — but          rhi  b            he  congregation.     Accordingly, 

n^s,  good-humor,  and  amilea      mp      d  h    next  Sunday,  after  the  forenoon 

his  moat  usual  aspect"— (£e(te       R.M  la  a  were  ot^ed,  he  rose  in  Ms 

Ntdehford,  .Sj.,  Mieg  S,  1846  p           nd  aaid:  "A  few  days  since,  I 

spondtnce,  vol  iL,  p.  221.)  d      me    business  with  my  nephew, 

Mf.  Noamith    relates   the                g  ph      Bohouon ;  went  up  to  his  house, 

specimen   of   his    humor  :    H     h  d  und  h  m  in  the  hail  of  the  tavern,  in- 

nephew,    Stephen   Sohonon   h     n  me.  g  the  youth  in  dancing.    Tbey 

who  had  been  a  soldier  in  hia     mp  w             the  midst  of  a  dance  when  I 

at  West  Point,  and  afterward  h    d  a  ■ed  the  hall.     I  toot  a  seat,  and 

the  "  South  Eoad  "  village,  iu  Sallsbucy.  waited  until  the  dance  was  closed ;  took 

One  day,  having  some  busmess  with  bis  the  earliest  opporCuoitj  to  do  my  errand 

nephew,  he  went  to  this  village,  and  with  Stephen;  found  the  pung  people 

found  Mm  teaching  the  young  people  of  civil  and  orderly ;  saw  nothing  improper, 

the  neighborhood  to  dance.     He  entered  flow,  if,  in  all  wiia,  I  have  ofibnded  any 

the  hall  where  tlic  dancing  was  going  on,  of  my  weaker  brethrei^  1  am  aorry  for 

uod,  after  ivaiting  a  short  time,  finished  \V'~\mw-IIampahire  Statesman.) 
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singular  felicity,  sometimes  with  a  serions  and  sometimeB  with 
a  humorous  application.  !No  otlier  sacred  poetry  ever  appeared 
to  him  so  affecting  and  devout. 

He  also  read,  at  this  time.  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and 
learned  to  repeat  the  whole  of  it.  This  was  done  systematically ; 
for,  he  says,  "  we  had  so  few  books,  that  to  read  them  once  or 
twice  was  nothing.  We  thought  they  were  all  to  he  got  hy 
heart,"  But  with  a  fondness  of  reeolleetion,  that  will  cause  all 
who  remember  the  arrival  of  a,  new  year's  almanac  in  such  a  home 
to  understand  him  when  he  pronounces  it  "an  acquisition," 
he  relates  how  he  one  night  rose  from  his  bed,  after  a  dispute 
with  Ezekiel  about  a  couplet  of  poetry  at  the  head  of  the  April 
page  in  the  new  annual,  groped  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  lighted 
a  candle,  and  went  to  find  the  little  pamphlet  in  a  dfetant  room. 
He  reached  the  object  of  his  search,  ascertained  that  he  was 
wrong  in  his  quotation,  returned  to  his  chamber,  blew  out  his 
candle,  and  went  to  bed.  But,  in  his  literary  eagerness,  he  had 
come  very  near  buniing  down  the  house.  A  spark  from  the 
candle  had  set  fire  to  some  cotton  clothes  in  the  room  where 
the  almanac  had  been  left,  and  where  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, of  the  age  of  eighty,  was  sleeping.  The  flames  had 
caught  some  of  the  furniture,  and  even  part  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  room.  Luckily,  he  saw  the  light  before  ho  fell  asleep. 
It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  midwinter ;  and 
winter  in  New  Hampshire  is  no  genial  season.  He  sprang 
from  his  bed,  and  roused  tiie  family  by  a  sharp  cry.  His 
father's  presence  of  mind  saved  tlie  house. 

Beyond  such  acquisitions  as  were  made  at  home,  and  the 
very  little  that  he  obtained  at  the  town  schools,  he  is  not  known 
to  have  had  any  other  learning  down  to  the  time  when  his  father 
determined  to  send  him  away  for  other  advantages.  But  I  must 
not  leave  this  period  of  his  first  school-days  without  mentioning 
his  masters,  whose  names  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
their  connection  with  his,  and  by  his  affectionate  fidelity  to  all 
early  associations.  Two  of  them  were  Thomas  Chase  and  James 
Tappan.  Of  neither  of  these  pedagogues,  however,  conld  it 
probably  be  said  that  the  neighbors  were  much  astonished  hj 
what  they  carried  in  their  heads. 

The  good  folk  of  Sahsbury  were  well  aware  that  there  were 
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institntions  and  teachers  not  far  off,  that  could  do  rather  more 
for  their  children,  when  the  time  came,  tlian  Master  Chase  or 
Master  Tappan.  But  the  district  schools  of  New  England  have 
been,  from  the  first,  the  intellectual  nui^eries  of  the  land ;  and 
it  was  in  these  that  the  two  worthies  above  named  dispensed 
such  food  for  infant  minds  as  they  had  to  give.  It  is  related  of 
Thomas  Chase,  hj  Mr.  Everett,  I  prraume  on  Mr,  "Webster's 
authority,  that  he  could  read  tolerably  well,  and  wrote  a  good 
hand,  but  that  spelling  was  not  his  forte}  As  Mr,  Webster 
was  but  three  or  four  years  old  when  he  attended  Master  Chase, 
the  orthography  of  the  teacher  was  not  perhaps  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. Tappan  came  after  him,  and  had  somewhat  higher 
qualifications.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  to  be  always 
tenderly  remomhered  by  his  pupil,  and  to  receive  from  him 
more  substantial  tokens  of  affectionate  recognition  than  the 
words,  however  graceful  and  touching  they  wore,  that  came  to 
the  aged  teacher  from  a  pen  wh(ffie  faculty  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  and  consolation  was  scarcely  less  than  its 
power  to  addr^s  and  control  the  understandings  of  men. 

There  was  also  a  third  master,  whose  name  Mr.  "Webstei' 
has  commemorated  in  an  especial  manner,  in  connection  with 
the  iirst  time  that  he  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  William  Hoyt,  who  taught  the  school 
in  Salisbury  for  many  years,  and  who  also  fulfilled  l^e  function 
of  keeping  a  small  shop.  Mr.  "Webster  has  not  directly  said 
that  he  attended  Hoyt's  school,  but,  from  his  account  of  him, 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  inferred  that  he  did : 

"  William  Hoyt  was  for  many  years  teacher  of  our  country  school  in 
Salisbury,  I  do  not  call  it  village  school,  because  there  was  at  that  time 
no  Tillage ;  and  boys  came  to  school  in  the  winter,  the  only  season  in  which 
schools  were  usually  open,  fl-om  distancea  of  several  miles,  wading  through 
the  snow  or  running  upon  its  crust,  with  their  curly  heads  of  hair  often 
whittled  with  frost  ii'om  their  own  breath,  I  knew  William  Hojt  well, 
and  '  every  truant  knew.'  He  was  an  austere  man,  hut  a  good  teacher 
of  children.  He  had  been  a  printer  in  Newbiiryport,  wrote  a  very  fair 
and  excellent  hand,  was  a  good  reader,  and  did  teach  hoys,  that  which  so 
few  masters  can  or  will  do,  to  rea,Ll  well  themselves.  Beyond  this,  and 
perhaps  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  grammar,  his  attainments  did  not 

' Biogcaphieal  Memoir,  Woik^,  vol.  l.,  x\i 
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extend.  He  had  brought  with  him  into  tho  town  a  little  property,  which 
ho  took  very  good  care  of.  Ho  rather  loved  money ;  of  all  the  cases  of 
nouns,  preferiTBg  the  posaeasivc  He  slso  kept  a  little  shop  for  the  sale  of 
various  commodities,  in  the  house  exactly  ovei  the  way  from  this,  I  do 
not  know  how  old  I  was,  but  I  remember  having  gone  into  his  shop  one 
day,  ajid  bought  a  small  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  T7nited  States  piinted  on  its  two  sides.  From  this  I  learned  either 
that  there  was  a  constitution,  or  that  there  were  thirteen  States.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read  it,  and  have  known  more  or  less  of  it  ever  rinee.  William 
Hoyt  and  his  wife  lie  buried  in  the  graveyard  under  our  eye,  on.  my  farm, 
near  the  graves  of  mj  own  family.  He  left  no  children,  I  suppose  that 
this  little  handkerchief  was  purchased  about  the  lime  I  was  eight 
years  old,  as  I  remember  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my  father 
and  Mr.  Thompson  upon  political  events  which  happened  in  the  year 
1790." ' 

Aljoufc  tlie  year  1T91,  his  father,  who  had  beeu  a  member  of 
both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature  at  various  times,  was  made 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  the  practice  in  New  Hampshire,  at  that  day, 
to  constitute  this  court  hy  the  appointment  of  a  lawyer  as  pre- 
siding judge,  and  to  associate  with  hiin  two  assistant  judges, 
who  were  generally  called  "side  justices."  The  latter  were 
commonly  selected  from  among  the  substantial  farmers.  They 
sat  in  court  at  the  trial  of  causes ;  and,  as  all  the  judges  had  the 
right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  sum  np  the  case  to  the  jury, 
the  several  members  of  the  court  niiglit  differ  on  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  jury  on  the  facts.  There  was,  however,  mucli  busi- 
ness transacted  at  those  courts  which  was  not  strictly  judicial, 
but  rather  administrative  and  prudential,  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  county,  and  requiring  strong  good  sense,  int^rity  of  pur- 
pose, and  activity  of  mind — qualities  which  Judge  Webster  pos- 

'  Memorandum  dictated  to  Mr.  Blateh- 
ford,  at  FraQklin,  October  29,  I860.— 
[Correspotuknce,  ii,,  S9S.) 

It  was  a  good  deal  the  p      bee    n 
the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  h   b 
^nning  of  the  present  century       p 
such  docaments  on  the  cotton  ha  dk 
chiei^  sold  through  the  countr      M  ny 

of  mj  readera  will  remember  D  0- 

laration  of  Independence,  Was      g 

Pacetrell  Address,  as  neU  as  th    Coua         m  turea  is,  that  they  were  rer 

nido,  but  it  was  a,  happy  thought,  ivith     the  houacmvcs  generally  hold  thiit 
whomsoever  it  originated.     Paper  was    "  wouldn't  wash." 


dear: 

;  and  a  cotton  handkerchief  could 

be  mode  and  printed  for  a  few  cents. 

But 

I  fear  that,  however  durable  may 

h 

m  the  impression  produced  by  a 

ings  on  the  mmil  of  snch  a  boy 

a    D 

h 

!S  OD  his  pocket-handkerchief 

d 

t  have  lasted  long  after  its  Srst 

in  in  water.     My  own  tecolleo- 

n 
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sossed  in  a  remai'kable  degree.  The  position  of  "  side  justice," 
when  filled  by  such  a  man,  was  a  highly  useful  and  i-espectable 
one.  There  was  a  salary  attached  to  the  office,  amounting  to 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  Mr.  Webster  says 
was  "  a  sum  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  family."  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  increase  of  his  income  caused  Judge 
Webster  to  decide  immediately  to  give  Daniel  a  collegiate 
edacation,  bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  time  came 

for  that  decision,  he  felt  that  this  salary  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant aid  to  him  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  If  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  had  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  the 
whole  of  this  som  to  his  youngest  son's  expenses  at  collie,  it 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  sequel  did  not  show  that  the  judicial  salary 
could  meet  what  the  excellent  parent  finally  had  to  do. 

Daniel  was  eleven  years  old  when  this  improvenient  iu  his 
father's  afiau-s  took  place.  He  passed  three  or  four  years  more 
in  the  tind  of  life  which  he  thus  describes :  "  I  read  what 
I  could  get  to  read,  went  to  school  when  I  could ;  and,  when 
not  at  school,  was  a  farmer's  youngest  boy,  not  good  for  much 
for  want  of  health  and  strength,  but  was  expected  to  do  some- 
thing." '  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  his 
father  disclosed  to  him  his  purpose  to  give  him  a  better  educa- 
tion than  he  had  been  able  to  afford  to  his  elder  sons.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  by  what  can  be  gathered  from  a  collation  of 
ifr.  Webster's  autobiography  and  portions  of  his  correspond- 
ence, that  he  understood  at  this  time  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
college,  or  that  his  father  mentioned  the  subject  of  his  educar 
tion  to  him  in  reference  to  such  a  step.  What  occurred  in 
1795,  however,  can  be  related  by  no  one  else  as  he  ha^  re- 
lated it,  and  I  therefore  transcribe  his  own  touching  account 
of  it: 

"  Of  a  hot  day  in  July,  it  must  havQ  bcea  iu  oae  of  tlic  last  years  of 
Washington's  administration,  I  -was  making  liay  ivitli  my  fatterj  yiat 
where  I  now  see  a  remainuig  clm-trce.  About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
the  Honorable  Abiel  Foster,  M.  C,  who  lived  in  Canterbury,  sis  miles  off, 
called  at  the  house,  aud  came  into  the  field  to  see  my  fathei'.  He  was  a 
worthy  man,  eoUege-learaed,   and  had  been  a  minister,  but  was  not  a 

'  Autobiograpliy. 
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person  of  any  considerable  natural  power.  My  father  ivaa  his  friend  and 
supporter.  He  talked  a  while  in  the  field,  and  went  on  liis  way.  When 
he  was  gone,  my  fiither  called  me  to  him,  and  we  sat  down  beneath  the 
elm,  on  it  hay-cock.  He  said,  '  My  son,  that  is  a  worthy  man ;  he  ia  a 
member  of  Congi-ess ;  he  goes  to  Philadelphia,  and  gets  six  dollars  a  day, 
while  I  toil  here.  It  is  because  he  had  an  education,  which  I  never  had. 
If  I  had  had  his  early  education  I  should  have  been  in  Pluladelphia  in  his 
place.  I  came  near  it  as  it  was.  But  I  missed  it,  and  now  I  must  work 
here.'  '  My  dear  father,'  said  I,  '  you  shall  not  work.  Brother  and  I  wiU 
work  for  you,  and  will  wear  our  hands  out,  and  you  shall  rest.'  And  I 
remember  to  have  cried,  and  I  cry  now  at  the  recollection.  '  My  child,' 
said  be, '  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me.  I  now  live  but  for  my  children.  I 
could  not  give  your  elder  brothers  the  advantages  of  tnowledge,  but  I  can 
do  something  for  you.  Exert  yourself,  improve  your  opportunitiea,  leam, 
learn,  and,  when  I  am  gone,  yon  will  not  need  to  go  through  the  hard- 
ships which  I  have  undergone,  and  which  have  made  me  an  old  man 
before  my  time," ' 

When  the  next  spring  aiiived,  his  father  took  an  important 
step,  hut  still  ■without  informing  him  that  he  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college,  and  apparently  witliout  having  definitively 
decided  that  point  in  his  own  mind.  In  1781  there  had  heen 
founded  at  Exeter,  hy  the  Honorable  John  PhiUips,  an  institu- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  PhiUips  Exeter 
Academy.  It  haa  always  been  conducted  hke  some  of  the 
great  schools  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  the  hoys  are  lodged  in 
the  houses  of  respectable  families  in  the  town,  and  they  attend 
a  school  that  is  held  in  the  academy  building  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  rooms  for  the  different 
classes.  Its  principal,  in  Mr.  "Webster's  time,  and  for  forty 
years  afterward,  was  Dr.  Benjamih  Abbot,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  instructors  of  youth  that  this  country  has  produced. 

To  this  institntion  young  Webster  was  taken  by  his  father  in 
May,  ITSSt'  He  had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  the 
change,  he  says,  overpowered  him.  He  found  himself  among 
ninety  hoys,  who  had  seen  more,  and  appeared  to  know  more 
than  he  did;  "and  I  ecareely  remained,"  he  adds,  "master  of 
my  own  senses."    But  this  probably  soon  wore  off,  on  all  occar 

'Letter  to  Mr.  Blatcliford.— (  Coj-™-  wlio  wns  Booounled  the  wit  of  the  fam- 

spondence,  iL,  228.)  ily.     Ho  was  !n  the  habit  of  saying  ihat 

■      '  Mr.    Webstcp    had    an   eldei'   balf-  Daniel  was   sent  to  aebool  in  order  to 

brother,  whose  Jiame  was  Joseph,  and  make  him  "  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  boj'a." 
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sions,  at  least,  but  one.  He  waa  put  into  the  lowest  class,  and 
began  English  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  given  by  Mr.  Everett,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapidity 
of  hia  progress :  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  nsher '  eaid  to  him 
one  morning,  "  "Webster,  you  will  pass  into  the  other  room,  and 
join  a  higher  clasa ; "  and  added,  "  Boys,  you  will  take  yonr 
final  leave  of  Webster— you  will  never  see  him  again." "  That 
he  was  transferred  to  a  higher  class,  in  rather  a  marked  manner, 
was  told  by  himself  to  one  of  his  early  friends,  who  has  added 
the  following  explanation  of  the  occurrence,  as  he  received  it 
from  llr.  Webster : 

"  The  incident  related  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Webstei-, 
respecting  his  elevation  to  a  higher  class,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
at  the  academy  ia  Exeter,  needs,  I  think,  a  little  correction  or  esplauation, 
in  order  to  present  its  moat  important  bearing  upon  his  future  life. 
When  his  first  term  at  Exeter  was  near  its  close,  the  usher  said :  '  Web- 
ster, you  may  stop  a  few  mimites  after  school ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.' 
When  the  other  scholars  had  gone,  the  usher  asked  him  whether  he 
intended  to  return  to  the  academy  after  the  vacation.  The  answer  indi- 
cated sometliing  like  reluctance.  It  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
tlie  usher,  that  Webster's  rustic  manners  and  uniashionable  raiment  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his  associates,  who,  in  every 
respect,  except  habiliments  and  external  accomplishments,  were  greatly  his 
inferiors.  The  inference  was  justly  drawn  that  the  academy  waa  in  danger 
of  losing  an  estimable  and  promising  pupil,  wlule  it  retained  others  who 
gave  no  promise  of  doing  honor  to  that  distinguished  seminary.  The 
usher,  therefore,  judiciously  and  kindly  remarked  to  Mr,  Webster  that  he 
was  a  better  scholar  than  any  in  his  class ;  that  he  learned  more  readily 
and  easily  than,  they  did  ;  and,  if  he  would  return  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  teiTn,  he  should  be  put  into  a  higher  class,  and  should  no 
longer  be  hindered  in  his  progress  by  those  boys  who  cared  more  for 
play  and  dress  than  for  solid  improvement.  '  These  were  the  first  truly 
encouraging  words,'  said  Mr.  Webster, '  that  I  ever  received  with  regard 
to  my  studies,  I  then  resolved  to  return,  and  pursue  them  with  diligence 
and  so  much  ability  as  I  possessed.'  Probably  the  kindness  aud  good  judg- 
ment of  the  usher  had  an  important  iafluence  upon  the  whole  course  of 
Mr.  Webster's  after-Ufe." ' 

In  October  he  went  home  for  a  short  vacation,  aiid  then 

'Nicholas  Emery,  itfterward  an  emi-  ^  Letter  by  J.  W.  MoGaw,  Esq.,  of 

nentlawyeraod judgemFortland,Maine.    Bangor,  November  16,   1853.  —  (Oorre- 
'  Blogropliical  Memoir. — {Works,   i.,    spoiidence,  l,  iS-^%) 
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returned  to  the  academy,  and  began  the  Latin  grammar.  Dr, 
Abbot  was  absent  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  a  very  yonng 
nsber  was  fulfilling  a  part  of  the  doctor's  duties.  This  was 
L  Stevens  Buckminster,  whose  early  maturity,  personal 
BS,  scholarship,  piety,  and  eloquence,  left  an  impression  in 
New  England  that  is  even  now  but  little  wealcened,  although 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  his  character  became 
sanctified  in.  that  commumty,  hy  an  early  death,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.'  In  1796,  Buelmiinster  was  an  advanced  pupil 
of  the  academy,  where  he  had  won  great  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  and  where  his  moral  excellenee,  and  the  fascination 
of  his  inannei"s,  had  made  him  the  idol  of  all  connected  with 
the  institution. 

To  this  youthful  and  brilliant  teacher,  younger  than  him- 
self, "Webster's  fii'st  exercises  in  Latin  were  recited.  It  was 
Buckminster  who  first  endeavored  to  overcome  in  the  pupil  a 
native  diffidence,  which  will  astonish  any  I'eader,  who  now 
learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  Daniel  Webster  could  not,  when 
a  boy,  make  a  school  declamation.  This  fact,  which  would 
Bcarcely  be  credited  on  any  other  testimony  than  his  own,  was 
recorded  by  him  in  his  antobiogi'aphy  witli  perfect  frankness, 
and  with  hie  nsiial  precision,  and  is  therefore  to  be  accepted 
just  as  he  states  it : 

"  I  believe  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  most  byancliea  whicb  I  attencTed 
to  whilo  in  this  school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  coiild  not  do — I  could 
not  make  a  declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind 
and  excellent  Bucliminster  sought,  especially,  to  persuade  me  to  perform 
the  exercise  of  declamation  like  other  'boys,  hut  I  could  Eot  do  it.  Many 
a  piece  did  1  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room, 
over  and  oyer  agfun,  yet,  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected  to 
bear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  to 
my  seat,  I  could  not  riuse  myself  from  it.  Sometime  the  instructors 
frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Bnckminster  always  pressed  and 
entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture,  but  I  could  never  com- 
mand sufficient  resolation.  When  the  occ^ion  was  over,  I  went  home,  and 
TEept.bitter  tears  of  mortification." ' 

It  would  have  been  interesting  if  he  had  added  a  few 

'  BiicfciniiiaWr  was  born  May  26, 1'JSl;  '  Autobiography.  —  (Carrsspondemx, 
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words  more,  and  had  given  ns  his  ovm  recollection  of  the 
time  when  tliia  timidity  gave  way,  and  the  means  which  he 
took,  if  he  ever  toot  any,  to  overcome  it.  The  image  of  De- 
mosthenes, breaking  up  the  impediments  in  his  speech,  occurs 
at  once  to  the  mind.  But  there  is  prohahly  no  parallel 
between  the  two  cas^.  Mr.  "Webster's  difflenlty  ij 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  state  of  his  physical  s; 
hut,  I  imagine  that,  as  he  grew  stronger,  it  disappeared  at  once, 
and  without  bis  being  cooEeioua  of  the  change.  The  circiun- 
stances,  too,  by  which  he  was  siu'rounded,  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Ids  inability  to  speak  before  the  school.  He 
came  there  a  rustic  boy  of  fourteen,  independent,  but  shy,  did 
not  mis  a  gi'eat  deal  in  the  sports  of  the  other  boys,  and  was 
perhaps  less  well  clad  than  most  of  them.  The  tyranny  which 
a  great  public  school  can  exercise  over  its  better  and  more  sen- 
sitive members  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  not  less  a  tyranny,  in 
such  cases,  because  it  may  be  an  unintentional  one.  Mr,  "Web- 
ster has  not  analyzed  the  feeling  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  ascend  the  platfonn  at  Exeter ;  but  two  of  his  eai'ly 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  with  him  at  the  scho.ol,  have  stated  facta 
which  warrant  my  suggeetione.'  I  judge  it  to  have  been  a  tem- 
poraiy  embarrassment,  of  which  he  never  was  specially  conecioixs 
afterward,  because  there  is  no  record,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  of 
his  having  at  a  later  period  subjected  himself  to  any  discipline 
on  accoimt  of  such  a  feeling,  as  there  is  also  no  tradition  of 
his  having  experienced  it  after  he  entered  college.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  became  at  Dartmouth  a  very  easy  and  impressive 
speaker  and  debater.  But  the  remainder  of  his  preparatoiy 
education,  before  he  went 'to  college,  was  passed  under  a 
private  tutor ;  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  to 
be  exercised  in  public  declamation  until  he  joined  tliat  insti- 
tution. 

He  remained  at  Exeter  only  about  nine  months.  In  De- 
cember, 1T96,  or  January,  1797,  his  father  came  for  him, 
and  took  him  home.  He  had  remained  at  the  academy 
long  enough,  however,  to  form  some  friendships  with  persons 
with  whom  he  was  afterward  associated  in  public  or  private 

'  See  the  letter  of  Jamea  H.  Bing-  the  cstmct  riuotod  above,  from  J".  W. 
1mm,  Esq.  {Oirre«p<infknce,  i.,  31);  smd     McGaw,  Esq. 
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life.'  He  has  nowhere  assigned  any  reason  why  lie  was  removed 
from  Exeter.  His  progress  there  must  have  heen  entirely  satis- 
factory to  his  father,  his  teachers,  and  himself.  But  probably 
the  expense,  although  moderate,  must  have  had  some  influence 
with  his  father,  who  found  that  he  could  command  from  a 
clergyman  in  his  own  neighborhood  good  instruction  on  easier 
terms.  The  state  of  his  health,  too,  may  have  rendered  it  desir- 
able that  he  should  be  nearer  home ;  or  it  may  have  been 
thonght  that,  as  he  was  now  fifteen  years  old,  he  could  be 
carried  forward  faster  by  a  private  tutor  than  he  could  be  in  a 
gi'eat  public  school. 

For  some,  or  all  of  these  reasons,  his  father  detemained,  in 
February,  179T,  to  place  him  with  the  Eev,  Samuel  Wood,  the 
minister  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Boscawen.  The  distance 
was  about  six  mil^  from  their  home.  On  the  way  thither  his 
father  first  disclosed  to  him  the  plan  wiiich  he  had  formed  of 
giving  him  a  collegiate  education.  "  I  remember,"  he  says, 
"  the  very  hiU  which  we  were  ascending,  through  deep  snows, 
in  a  New-England  sleigh,  when  my  father  made  Imown  this 
pm^ose  to  me.  I  could  not  speak.  How  could  he,  I  thought, 
with  so  large  a  family,  and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  thinii 
of  incurring  so  great  an  expense  for  me  ?  A  warm  glow  ran  all 
over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  on  my  father's  shoulder,  and 
wept." ' 

Of  the  quahflcations  of  Dr.  Wood  for  the  charge  which  he 
had  undertaken,  we  can  judge  only  from  tlie  veiy  little  which 
Mr.  Webster  has  said,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  his  prepara- 
tion when  he  entered  college.  It  "was  doubtless  a  penod,  aa 
Kr.  Everett  has  observed,  when  the  general  standard  of  classical 
attainments  in  our  country  was  exceedingly  low — far  lower  than 
it  had  been  for  several  generations  succeeding  the  firat  settle- 
ment of  the  country ;  and  it  was  long  after  Mr.  Webster  had 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  before  there  began  to  be 
any  improvement  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Wood  was  as  good  a 
scholar,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  as  most  clergymen  in  New  Eng- 

'  He  mentions,  in  his  antobiography,  and  James  H..  Bingliain,  now  of  Clare- 

"  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  New  Yovk,  de-  moat,  N.  H." 

sensed ;  William  Garland,  laf e  of  Ports-  '  Biographleal  Memoir.  —  ( Works,  i., 

mouth,   deceased ;    Governor    Cass,   of  xxiv.) 
Michigan ;   Mr.  Saltonstall  [of  Salem]  ; 
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land  at  that  day ;  and  it  is  equally  safe  to  assnme  tliat  lie  was 
not  a  better  one.  "When  Mr.  "Webster  aaya  that  he  got  "  a  mere 
breaking  in,"  and  that  he  went  to  college  "  miserably  prepared, 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,"  we  are  to  remember  two  things : 
first,  that  he  remained  with  Dr.  "Wood  only  six  months,  and 
that  at  Exeter  he  had  but  a  short  training  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  none  in  the  Greek ;  secondly,  that  at  college,  and 
afterward,  as  will  hereafter  appeal',  he  became  a  very  good 
Latin  scholar  at  least,  and  was  therefore  TCry  likely  to  depi-e- 
eiate  the  acquisitions  which  he  carried  witli  him  when  he  left 
~Dt.  Wood.'    In  his  autobiography  he  says  : 

"  Mr.  Wood  put  me  ■upon  Vii^il  and  Tully,  and  I  conceited  ft  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  ttem,  especially  the  latter,  'which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  TVith  what  Tehemence  did  I  tJenotmce  Catiline  I  with  what 
eamestnesa  struggle  for  Milo  I  In  the  spring  I  tegan  the  Greek  grammar, 
and  at  midsuimner  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me ;  *■!  expected  to  keep  yon  till 
next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college  next 
month.'  And  so  indeed  he  did,  tut  it  was  a  mere 'breaking  in;  I  was 
indeed  miserably  prepared  both  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  College,  aa  a  ireah- 
man,  August,  1797.' 

"While  he  was  at  Dr.  "Wood's  an  incident  oecuired  which 
shows  the  humorous  indtdgenee  of  his  father's  treatment  of 
him,  and  which  I  should  mar  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  repeat 
it  in  any  other  than  the  colloquial  way  in  which  he  related 
it  to  some  friends,  on  a  drive  from  Boston  to  Salem,  in  1825  : 

"  My  fether  sent  for  mo  in  haying-tjmc,  to  help  him,  and  put  me  into  a 
field  to  turn  hay,  and  loft  me.  It  was  pretty  lonely  tliere,  and,  after  work- 
ing some  time,  I  fomid  it  'eery  dull ;  and,  as  I  knew  my  father  was  gone 

'  In  182B  he  spoke  of  Mv.  Wood  as  scholar,  though  a  lover  of  learning.    He 

"  a  man  of  aome  learning." — (M8S.)  could  appreciate  genius  without  faeling 

'  Dr.  Wood,  wlio  was  also  Ezekiel  ils  fires  in  his  own  bosom.    By  hia  xm~ 

Webster's  tutor,  and  afterward  his  pastor,  wearied  diligence  and  fidelity  he  suo- 

waa  a,  man  of  great  excellence  of  char,  ceeded  in  making  good  scholars.     He 

actev ;  "  distinguished,"  says  Professor  labored  from  principle — from  an  eTcr- 

Sanborn,  "for  his  rare  ChrisUan  virtues,  present  conviction  that  he  must  do  all 

He  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  nilhin  his  power  to  benefit  the  rising 

Duf  ing  his  long  and  successful  minis-  generation.    It  was  the  boast  and  glory 

try  at  Boscawen,  he  fitted  more  than  one  of  Ms  life  that  he  was  the  tnior  of 

hundred  young  men  foe  college.    ThoBe  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Webster,    He  loved 

who  could  not  pay  tlie  debt,  fie  trusted  ^  them  aa  children ;  they  honored  him  aa 

and  to  some  very  indigent  pupils  he  for-  a  fathei'."~(  fWrn^Mn j^nee,  i.,  SB.) 
gave  the  debt.     Ho  was  not  an  eminent 
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away,  I  walked  home,  and  asked  my  sister  Sally  if  she  did  cot  want  to  go 
and  pick  some  whortlebeiTles,  She  said  yes.  So  I  went  and  got  some 
horses,  and  put  a  side-saddle  on  one,  and  we  set  off.  We  did  not  get 
home  uutil  it  was  pretty  late,  and  I  soon  went  to  bed.  When  my  lather 
came  home  he  asked  my  mother  where  I  was,  and  what  I  had  been  about. 
She  told  him.  The  nest  mommg,  when  I  awoke,  I  saw  all  the  clothes  I  had 
brought  from  Dr.  Wood's  tied  up  in  a  small  bundle  again.  Wlien  I  saw 
my  father  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  liaying.  I  told  him  I  fonnd  it  '  pretty 
dull  and  lonesome  yesterday.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  believe  yon  may  as  well 
go  back  to  Dr.  Wood's.'  So  I  took  my  bundle  xmder  my  arm,  and  on  my 
way  I  met  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  lawyer  in  Salisbiiry ;  he  laughed  very 
heai-tily  when  he  saw  me.    '  So,'  said  he, '  your  farming  is  over,  is  it  f "" 

After  this  exploit  in  haying  and  picking  whortleberriea, 
there  remained  bnt  six  weeks  in  which  to  finish  Ms  preparation 
for  college ;  and  it  appeal's  that  Dr.  "Wood  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  have  some  assistance  for  his  Greek.  ""Well,  sir,"  eon- 
tinned  Mr.  Webster,  eonveraing  in  1825  about  his  early  hfe,  "  I 
went  to  Dr.  Wood's,  and,  as  my  father  had  consented  to  my 
going  to  college,  he  got  a  yonng  man  of  the  name  of  Palmer, 
a  senior  in  Dartmouth,  to  come  and  teach  me  Greek,  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  I  had  jnst  six  weeks  to  prepare  in. 
But  I  went  to  work,  and  entered  in  '97,  when  I  w^  fifteen." 

At  Boscawen  he  had  found  another  circulating  library,  and 
he  read  a  great  many  of  the  books  which  it  contained,  ^ut  he 
mentions  one  only — "  Don  Quixote."  It  was  the  common 
translation,  and  in  an  edition  of  three  or  four  duodecimo  vol- 
umes. "I  began  to  read  it,"  he  says  in  the  autobiography, 
"  and  it  is  literally  true  tliat  I  never  closed  my  eyes  until  I 
had  finished  it ;  nor  did  I  lay  it  down,  so  great  was  the  power 
of  that  extraordinary  book  on  my  imagination." 

Snch  was  the  youth  Daniel  "Webster  when  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth CoUege.  In  the  ancient  languages,  the  Latin  grammar, 
the  first  six  books  of  the  "jEneid,"  Cicero's  four  Orations  against 
Catiline,  a  little  Greek  grammar,  and  the  four  Evangeliste  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  were  his  whole  stock.  In  mathematics 
he  had  nothing  but  the  email  amount  of  arithmetic  which  he 
might  have  obtained  at  the  town-scliools  and  at  Exeter.  Of 
geography  and  history  he  had  almost  nothing  but  what  he 
'  MSS.  account  of  a  dvive  from  Eoston  to  Salem,  in  1835,  preserved  bj  Mr. 
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had  picked  up  in  his  draultory  reading.  In  English  literature 
we  have  certain  knowledge  that  he  had  read  some  of  Addison's 
prose,  one  of  Pope's  larger  poems,  the  devotional  poetry  of  Dr. 
"Watte,  and  a  translation  of  "  Don,  Qnixote."  I  have  sought 
diligently  to  find  the  earliest  period  at  whicli  he  first  knew 
any  thing  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare— poets  whose  imagery, 
Bentiments,  language,  and  lines  became  afterward  bo  inwrought 
with  his  intellectual  being  that  they  sprang  into  his  discouree, 
sometimes  in  unbidden  and  nnconBcious  quotation,  and  some- 
times with  a  purpcffied  use  of  riches  which  he  had  stored  in  one 
of  tlie  most  retentive  memories  ever  posBessed  by  man.  But  I 
find  no  evidence  that  his  knowledge  of  Milton  and  Shak:espeare 
began  at  this  early  age.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  before  he 
went  to  Dartmouth,  he  must  have  had  some  miscellaneous 
reading  of  which  we  have  no  account.  That  he  read  every 
thing  he  could  get  to  read,  he  has  told  us ;  and,  althongh  the 
two  circulating  libraries,  which  came  within  his  reach,  at  Salis- 
bury and  at  Boscawen,  must  have  been  rather  meagre  collec- 
tions, we  may  safely  infer  that  he  devoured  whatever  he  could 
find  in  them  that  could  attract  a  lad  of  his  years.  For  he  tells 
ns  :  "  In  those  boyish  days  thei-e  were  two  things  which  I  did 
dearly  love,  viz.,  reading  and  playing — ^passions  which  did  not 
cease  to  struggle  when  boyhood  was  over  (have  they  yet,  alto- 
gether?) and,  in  regard  to  which,  neither  oita  mors  nor  the 
victoria  laeta  could  be  said  of  either."  ' 
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CIIAPTEE    II. 
lT9r"1801. 

COLLEGE   LIFE EAJJK  AS   A   STUDENT — DEVELOrJIENT   AND 

ACQinSITIOKS. 

"TTTE  now  enter  upon  a  period,  in  the  life  of  Mr,  Webster, 
'  1  through  which  it  is  iiecessaiy  to  move  with  cai'efiil  steps. 
The  extraordinfu^'  elevation  to  whicli  he  rose  has  tended  to 
invest  his  college-life  with  an  uncommon  interest,  and  to  sur- 
round it  with  impressions  which,  however  pleasing  in  their 
apparent  conformity  with  what  he  afterward  became,  must  bo 
examined  with  fidelity.  For  those  who  knew  him,  and  acted 
with  hiui  only  after  his  mind  was  in  its  full  maturity,  and 
those  who  tnew  him  only  through  the  glory  of  his  vast  reputa- 
tion, could  not  well  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  time,  after 
his  intellect  began  to  be  manifested  at  all  to  the  observation  of 
others,  when  it  was  not,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  its  subse- 
quent exhibitions,  of  the  same  preeminent  qualities  and  powers. 
Thinking  and  speaking  c  f  hina  i&  a  j  rodigy  such  as  Nature  can 
vouchsafe  but  once  men.  easily  believed  that  at  all  tmies  ind 
ill  every  period  of  hia  existence  he  mu  t  have  ntood  m  the  same 
i-elative  superioi  ty  to  his  fdlows  m  which  they  saw  and  felt 
that  he  stood  when  t}ie>  ciuld  eoiipiie  hnn  with  otheis  oi 


It  is  well  knowi  tl  at  theie  hi\e  been  th  se  iinon^  the  cjii 
temporaries  of  hi  ^outh  who  have  thought  that  hs  future 
greatness  was  then  fore'*een  and  jicdctel  Bit  su  h  i  eug 
gestiou,  even  in  ip„u  1 1     such  i  n  in  m  •\  cli  Ueiije  i  di   ent 
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that  springs  from  no  love  of  disparagement ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  have  been  others  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  and  in 
the  same  associatione,  who  have  not  admitted  that,  at  col- 
lie, he  stood  in  all  respects  far  above  his  competitors,  and 
■who  have  thought  it  unwise  to  hold  him  up  aa  an  example 
of  mere  genius,  ascending  at  once  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
fame,  -without  the  toil  and  the  patient  submission  to  routine, 
by  which  distinction  is  most  commonly  supposed,  and  should 
ordinarily  be  held,  to  be  best  achieved. 

The  purpose  of  biography  is,  or  should  be,  truth.  Eulogy 
and  praise  are  not  to  be  discarded  from  it,  if  they  can  rest 
on  solid  foundations.  But  such  foundations  must  be  explored, 
without  preconceived  theories.  He  who  admits  into  his  descrip- 
tions of  a  great  man's  life  and  character  the  influence  of  any 
opinion  concerning  their  example,  or  who  is  anxious  about 
methods  of  education  or  the  beat  means  of  self-culture,  admits 
into  his  office  that  which  wiU  not  be  unlikely  to  disturb  its  per- 
formance. As  little  should  there  be  an  effort  to  maintain  any 
favorite  idea  of  one's  own,  concerning  what  must  have  been 
the  early  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  a  man  like 
Daniel  "Webster.  "Wo  do  not  know  enough  of  all  the  laws  that 
govern  the  growth  of  a  human  mind,  to  be  able  to  reason  back- 
ward, from  what  we  have  known  of  it  in  its  maturity,  to  tlio 
times  and  the  processes  through  which  it  began  to  approach  the 
perfect  stature  in  which  it  has  stood  before  us.  We  can  no 
more  reason  in  this  way,  concerning  the  mind,  than  we  can  in 
regard  to  tlie  body.  "Wlio  that  ever  saw  the  physical  frame  of 
this  man  in  the  middle  period  of  his  days— filled  with  life  and 
health,  as  capacious  of  labor  aa  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
the  senses  can.  enjoy,  perfect  in  grace  and  dignity,  speaking  in 
every  motion  and  in  every  look  of  power  and  energy  and 
vitality — could  have  ai^ued  from  it  back  to  his  earliest  years, 
and  have  found,  without  other  guide,  the  feeble  and  even  sickly 
childhood,  with  which  we  know  that  his  eartlily  existence 
began  ^  In  the  history  of  the  mental,  as  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution, we  must  investigate  facts.  Evidence  ia  to  be  carefully 
sifted  and  weighed ;  the  opinions  and  narrations  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  inform  na  must  be  examined  and  compared, 
and,  above  all,  if  he  whose  history  we  desire  fully  to  know  has 
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left  us  Ms  own  testimony,  gireii  with  full  justice  to  otliers, 
and  with  no  undue  bias  toward  himself,  we  are  boimd  to  regard 
it  as  of  great  weight,  in  forming  our  estimate  of  what  he  may 
have  been  at  a  period  so  remote  from  the  time  in  which  he  may 
have  spoken  or  written  concerning  his  early  life. 

In  the  ease  of  Mr.  "Webster,  there  is  strong  reason  for  relying 
on  Ilia  own  statements  respecting  himseLf,  He  was  an  emi- 
nently just  man;  and  he  never  was  accused  of  vanity.  He  was 
not  unconscious  of  what  he  was,  or  insensible  to  what  he  had  done 
in  the  world,  or  indifferent  about  his  reputation.  But  he  never 
sought  praise  at  the  expense  of  others,  whether  it  was  the  praise 
that  attends  the  exhibition  of  mere  talent,  or  that  which  fol- 
lows the  exhibition  of  mere  industiy.  He  was  at  once  too 
grand  and  too  simple  in  his  natnre  to  court  a  cheap  applause ; 
and,  in  speaking  of  himself  at  any  time,  or  about  any  time  in 
his  life,  if  he  ever  failed  in  impai'tiality,  he  erred  against  him- 
self, and  against  no  one  else.  One  thing  is  certainly  true  of 
him — and  it  is,  that,  in  his  opinions  respecting  the  means  by 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extraordinary  snecess,  he 
always  gave  the  utmost  importance  to  the  amount  of  labor 
which  he  very  early  accustomed  himself  to  perform,  to  the 
power  of  labor  which  he  cultivated  and  increased  as  he  grew 
in  years,  and  to  the  command  which  it  gave  him  over  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  It  would  have  been  tlie  last  thing  which  he 
could  ever  have  desired,  to  be  handed  down  to  p<Bterity  as 
a  man  of  genius  who  never  needed  the  discipline  to  which 
common  minds  must  submit.  He  never  exhibited  any  of  that 
weakness  which  has  sometimes  led  men  of  the  highest  endow- 
ments to  conceal  their  preparation  for  particular  efforts  at  the 
bar,  or  m  the  senate,  or  which  h^  craved,  at  the  expense  of 
probability  or  of  truth,  a  reputation  for  doing  great  things  out  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Probably  few  men  have  ever 
lived  who  exceeded  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  power  of  immediately 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject  with  very 
little  previous  notice  of  the  diity  and  ite  demands.  But,  when 
he  did  so,  he  di'ew  upon  stores  which  he  had  garnered  up  in 
his  intellectual  resources  for  yeai«,  and  it  was  the  discipline 
of  years,  long  gone  by,  that  enabled  him  so  to  use  Ms  faculties 
as  to  bring  those  stores  instantly  to  the  uses  of  the  hour.     Ho 
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wOTild  not  have  bad  it  nnderatood  to  be  otherwase.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  never,  or  that  he  was  rarely,  indebt-ed 
to  that  high  exaltation  of  the  intellect  which  comes  when  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  the  mind  assmnes  its  greatest  in- 
tensity of  action ;  which  clothes  a  syllogism  in  poetic  fire,  or 
adorns  a  train  of  reasoning  with  a  flow  of  eloquence,  more 
perfectly  tlian  all  that  study  or  the  closet  can  do.  Wo  great 
orator,  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  probably  felt  more  deeply, 
or  displayed  more  sti-ikingly,  in  estemporaneoiOB  discourse,  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  inspiration.  But  I  point  now  merely  to 
that  feature  of  his  character  which  made  him  entirely  free  from 
a  vulgar  appetite  for  unmerited  fame,  and  which  rendered  a 
false  pride,  in  respect  to  the  present  or  the  past,  a  stranger  to 
his  breast.  A  man  who  had  this  sti'eiigth  and  this  moral  sim- 
plicity could  surely  speak,  in  his  manhood  or  in  his  age,  of  what 
lie  was  at  fifteen  or  at  twenty,  in  a  way  that  renders  his  testi- 
mony of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  would  know  him  as 
he  was. 

There  are  some  other  general  obseiwationa  which  must  be 
made  before  the  narrative  of  his  college  life  proceeds,  because 
tliey  are  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  development  which  he  attained  at  Dartmouth, 

An  American  college  is  conducted,  in  some  respects,  differ- 
ently from  the  corresponding  institutions  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  No  comparison  is  here  intended  to  be  drawn  in 
respect  to  the  advantages  of  different  systems  of  education,  but 
it  is  intended  merely  to  describe  the  kind  of  institation  at  which 

Mr.  "Webster  received  his  academic  ediieation.    In  most  of  our 

colleges  there  is  a  om'riciihiTn,  or  prescribed  conree  of  studies, 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  mathematics  and  the 
exact  sciences,  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  in  history,  in 
rhetoric,  and  in  some  other  branches.  In  these  the  student  is 
required  to  prepare  lessons,  and  to  attend  daily  examinations, 
wliieh  are  called  "  recitations."  A  daily  record  is  kept  of  the 
performance  of  each  student  at  the  particular  recitation ;  and 
the  summary  of  this  record,  together  with  tlie  results  of  per- 
sonal deportment  and  punctuality  of  attendance  on  prescribed 
exei'cises,  determines  the  relative  rank  of  the  stiidents,  and  their 
title  to  the  academic  honors  which  the  college,  in  its  oificial 
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capacity,  "beetowa.  Lectures  are  also  delivered  ty  the  profes- 
sors in  theii-  several  depai-tments,  some  of  which  the  students 
are  required  to  attend,  while  on  others  the  attendance  is  vol- 
untary. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  culture  and  discipline,  tliere 
are  others  furnished  by  the  college,  which  have  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  training  of  onr  young  men.  Among  thess 
are  the  puhlic  "  declamations,"  ■which  take  place  before  the 
whole  college  at  stated  and  frequent  times,  and  in  which  each 
student  is  required  to  bear  his  part ;  the  "  exhibitions,"  which 
occur  at  certain  periods  in  the  college  coni^e,  and  the  "  com- 
mencement "  esercises,  with  which  the  four  years  of  eoUege  life 
terminate,  and  at  which  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  con- 
ferred npon  each  student,  who  has  performed  the  college  coiuse 
without  serious  dereliction,  and  without  incnrring  the  neces- 
sity of  being  deprived  of  such  a  diploma  by  misconduct.  At 
tlie  exhibitions  and  the  commencement  exercise,  the  students, 
on  whom  the  distinction  falls,  by  the  award  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, deliver  their  own  compositions  in  the  form  of  orations  and 
addresses  in  English,  or  Greek,  or  Latin ;  and  tliese  appoint- 
ments constitute  the  college  honors  that  are  the  objects  of  com- 
petition among  the  young  men  who  contend  for  them.  The 
performances  are  delivered  npon  a  public  stage,  and  there  is 
always  a  public  audience  in  addition  to  the  faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  college. 

Li  many  of  our  colleges,  also,  there  are  voluntary  societies 
among  the  students,  which  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  are  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  emulation,  for  pur- 
poses of  general  culture  in  writing  and  speaking,  and  for  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  debating.  Over  these  the  college  exercises  no 
official  control.  The  existence  and  operation  of  these  voluntary 
associations — which  are  often  carried  on  so  effectively  as  to  pro- 
duce an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  individuals, 
aside  from  aU  that  part  of  education  of  which  the  college  takes 
official  cognizance — will  account  for  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
may  have  a  high  repute  among  his  fellows  for  talent  or  scholar- 
ship, and  may  yet  fail  to  achieve  the  highest  honors  of  his  col- 
lege. But  when  this  occurs,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  that 
he  who  enjoys  ench  a  reputation  among  his  fellow-students  has 
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gEiiaed  it  on  account;  of  his  acquirements  beyond  tlie  college 
course,  and  by  his  superiority  in  writing  and  debate ;  while 
he  who  3vins  a  high  college  appointment,  wins  it  on  account  of 
his  exactness  in  the  reeitation-room.  The  two  distinctions  are 
rarely  united  in  the  same  person. 

Dartmouth  College,  when  Mr.  Webster  entered  it,  was  such 
an  institution  as  I  have  above  described,  excepting  that  it  had 
no  provision  for  teaching  the  modern  languages,  and  thatj  in 
the  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences,  its  course  was  exceed- 
ingly meagi'e.'  When  young  Webster  was  fairly  entered  as  a 
Freshman,  his  class  went  on  with  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"  jEneid,"  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  studies  through  the  I'reahman  and  Sophomore  years  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  Pike's  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra.  But  from  all  the  sources  of  information  that  ai-e 
accessible,  it  seems  that  he  did  not  rise  into  immediate  and 
prominent  distinction  duiing  these  first  two  years  of  his  col- 
lege course.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance on  all  exercises ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  one 
entitled  to  know,  that  he  was  not  spoken  of  at  this  time  as  the 
best  scholar  in  his  class,  or  indeed  that  any  one  else  was  so 
spoken  of;  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  College  Faculty 
held  him  at  this  period  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  at  his  Sopho- 
more exhibition,  neither  of  the  two  principal  appointments  was 
assigned  to  him,' 

There  are  extant  a  few  verses  which  he  addressed  to  one  of 
bis  college  friends,  George  Herbert,  as  a  farewell,  when  he  was 
leaving  the  college  for  the  winter  vacation  in  his  Sophomore 
year,  December,  1798.  They  exhibit  no  more  poetic  talent,  or 
power  of  versification,  or  vigor  of  mind,  than  any  lad  of  six- 
teen might  show  who  had  been  similarly  educated. 

But  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  them  and  another 

upon  th  9  Mr   T  oknor  ol  serves  '  I  state  these  facte  on  the  authority 

In  eaeri/  departm  nt,  when  Me  Web  ot  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Merrill,  D.D.,  of  Mid- 

ster  was  at    Dartmouth    the   teaeh  ng  dlebury,  Vermont,  who  waa  one  of  his 

was    exceed  ngly  meagre     F  kes  Arith  class  mates,  and  nho,  in  I8C8,  soon  after 

met     was  a   n  serable  book     I  do  ibt  Mr  Webstw'a  death,  wrote  for  the  liler- 

wbether  he  [Mr   W]  eveir  dealt  ivith  arj  eieentors  quite  a  fiiU  acoount  of  Mr. 

algebra.        But   D      Merrill    who  nas  Webster's  college  history,   wMcIi  now 

Webatsr  3  nval  for  the  college  honors  lies  before  me  in  MSS. 
sp  e    1   m  n     n     If,  b  ^ 
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short  piece  -written  and  addressed  to  the  same  friend,  a  little 
more  than  a  yeai-  afterward.  The  latter  displays  a  great  advance 
in  his  power  of  expression  and  thought,  and,  if  the  vei'ses  ai-e,  as 
the  vei^es  of  most  youths  are,  somewhat  imitative,  they  do  not 
lack  the  elements  of  real  poetry.  Some  of  his  companions  then 
thought,  and  have  always  believed,  that  the  Muses  had  heen 
lavish  of  their  gifts  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  cultivate  them 
fla  he  should  have  done.  Btit  the  ti'uth  is,  in  respect  to  nK«t  of 
his  rhymes  tliat  remain,  although  Nature  had  made  him,  in 
one  sense,  a  poet,  and  although  the  prose  of  his  whole  life  shows 
how  strong  were  his  imaginative  tendencies,  and  how  poetical 
his  gravest  eloquence  often  was,  thei'e  is  nothing  that  can,  criti- 
cally speating,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry.  Whenever 
he  wrote  any  thing  serious  in  the  form  of  verse,  during  his  col- 
lege life,  or  afterward,  he  was  accustomed  to  laugh  at  it ;  and 
when  he  Wfote  any  thing  comic,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was 
so  strong,  and  his  power  of  embodying  it  so  exuberant,  that  he 
made  others  laugh  with  liim  as  heartily  as  he  did  himself.  But 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  at  an  early  age,  a  faculty  of  descrip- 
tion, in  the  forms  of  verse,  atin  to  tliafc  which  he  could  always 
use  with  wonderful  force  in  prose  composition  or  extemporane- 
ous speahing.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  poem  which  he  read  in 
his  junior  year,  on  a  battle  between  an  English  and  a  French 
ship-of-war,  in  which  the  latter  was  sunt,  "that  held  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  class,"  says  one  who  heard  it,  "  in  apparent 
amazement.  I  almost  shudder,"  continue  his  class-mate,  "  as, 
fifty-four  years  aft:er,  I  seem  to  see  the  French  ship  go  down, 
and  to  hear  her  cannon  continue  to  roar  till  she  is  absolutely 
submei^ed." ' 

Biit  not  to  anticipate  the  two  later  and  most  important 
yeai-s  of  his  residence  at  Dartmouth,  tlie  reader  must  now  go 
home  with  him  to  the  paternal  roof,  at  the  spring  vacation,  in 
May,  1T99,  during  his  Sophomore  year ;  for  it  was  then  that  a 
domestic  episode  occiu'red  in  his  life,  which  affected  it  through 
many  a  long  year  of  generous  and  manly  resistance  against  the 
ills  of  poverty. 

The  affection  that  had  existed  between  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
Webster,  from  their  diildhood,  was  such  as  even  brothers  whc 
'  Dr.  MeriiU's  MSS. 
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are  nearly  of  an  age  rarely  feel.  Wliether  it  was  tliat  tlio 
younger  bad,  from  infancy,  stood  more  than  commonly  in  need 
of  the  strong  protection  of  the  older  and  stonter  boy,  or  -wliether 
if;  was  the  effect  of  companionship  operating  upon  natures  with 
whom  "blood  was  thicker  than  water"  to  a  degree  not  often 
exceeded  in  the  family  tie,  they  loved  each  other,  until  death 
divided  them,  as  men  seldom  do  or  can.  They  were  the  sons 
of  an  old  man,  who  had  tecome,  to  repeat  his  own  homely  "but 
strong  expreseion,  "  old  before  his  time  ; "  children  of  his 
age,  and  probably  the  first  of  his  children  who  had  given  much 
promise  of  future  UBefulness,  as  Daniel  was  certainly  the  first 
of  his  sons  for  whom  he  thought  himself  called  to  afford  the 
means  of  education.  The  reader  already  knows  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed  for  his  declining  years.  EzeHel  was  to  remain 
at  home,  and  carry  on  the  farm ;  Daniel  was  to  he  educated 
for  one  of  tlie  learned  professions.  Bat  as  the  ample  page  of 
knowledge  began  to  unfold  itself  before  the  ey^  of  the  young 
student,  and  he  saw  the  wide  gulf  that  was  to  open  between  him- 
self and  his  elder  brother,  his  heart  was  moved.  He  believed 
that  Kzekiel's  talents  were  as  good  as  bis  own,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  him  as  destined  to  an  inferior  lot  in  life, 
When  he  came  home  for  the  vacation,  he  found  that  Ms  brother 
felt  the  unpromising  character  of  his  prospects,  and  that  there 
was  a  struggle  between  dnty  to  his  parents  and  the  aspirations 
of  a  really  superior  mind.  Daniel  was  unhappy  about  this 
state  of  things.  He  had  a  consultation  with  his  brother,  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  which  lasted  through  the  whole  night, 
and  until  after  sunrise,  neither  of  them  havipg  shut  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Webster  says  of  his  brother,  in  the  autobiography : 

"  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of  the  coimtry.  Tliat 
was  discnssed.  and  disagreed  to.  All  the  proa  and  ama  of  the  question 
of  remaining  at  home  were  weighed  and  considered,  and,  wlien.  our 
council  hrake  up,  or  rathei-  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I  should'  pro- 
pose to  my  lather  that  te,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to  school  also; 
and  to  coUega  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to  my  father  and 
mother  and  two  unmanned  Bisters.  My  father  was  growing  old,  his  health 
not  good,  and  his  circumstances  fer  from  easy.  Tlio  farm  was  to  he 
carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was  nobody  to  do  all 
this  but  liim,  ivho  was  regawTed  as  the  main  stay— that  is  to  say,  Ezeklel. 
However,  I  Ytutured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was  earned,  as  other  things 
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often  are,  by  tlie  earnest  anil  aanguino  manner  of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  unhappy  at  my  brother's  prospects.  For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to 
knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protection ;  but,  as  to  him,  all  looked 
the  other  way;  that  I  would  keep  school,  and  get  along  as  well  as  I  cfluld, 
be  more  than  fom'  years  in  getting  throiigh  college,  if  necessary,  provided 
he. also  could  be  sent  to  study.  He  aiud  at  once  he  lived  but  for  his 
children ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and  on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except 
so  far  as  it  might  he  useful  to  them.  That  to  carry  us  both  through  col- 
lege would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that,  for  himself,  he  was  willing  to  run 
the  risk;  hai  that  this  was  a  serious  matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmar- 
ried sistera  ;  that  we  must  settle  the  matter  with  them,  and,  if  iheh-  con- 
sent was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to  Providence,  and  get  aloiig  as  well  as 
he  could." 

All  waa,  now  referred,  therefore,  to  tlie  decision  of  the 
mother ;  and  her  decision  involved  the  family  means  for  her 
whole  remaining  life,  and  for  the  lives  of  her  nnmai-ried 
ilanghters.  Her  husband  told  her  that  the  farm  was  already 
mortgaged  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Daniel's  education;  and 
that  if  Ezekiel,  too,  were  sent  to  college,  it  would  take  all  that 
they  had.  Her  answer  was  ready:  ""Well,"  said  she,  "I  wiU 
trust  the  boys." ' 

Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  a  tahlet  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
on  which  any  thing  more  touching  than  this  act  of  maternal 
heroism  has  been  or  can  be  inscribed.  Thenceforward  there 
wag  ft  long  period  of  anxiety  and  privation  for  all  of  them. 
Bat  its  compensations  came.  The  father  lived  to  hnow  that 
liis  sons  were  to  take  their  places  among  the  most  honored  of 
their  native  State.  The  mother  lived  longer,  to  behold  the 
opening  of  that  great  career  which  was  before  the  younger, 
and  to  find  repose  and  every  comforfrin  the  house  of  her  elder 
son.  The  sisters  lived  to  find  how  safe  had  been  their  relianeo 
on  fraternal  gratitude  and  honor.  On  the  early  grave,  there- 
fore, to  which  one  of  these  brothers  went  suddenly  down,  in  the 
prime  of  a  useful  and  honorable,  although  a  less  distinguished 
life,  and  on  the  tomb  in  which  the  other,  when  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  with  all  the  renown  that  a  statesman  can  reap,  was 
laid  by  a  mourning  nation,  it  should  be  written  that  a  mother's 
sagacious  faith  in  the  future  of  her  sons  siipplied  to  a  father's 
30ui'age  all  that  was  needed  tor  one  of  the  largest  parental 

•  MS.  notes,  bj  Mra.  Tieltnor,  of  Mr.  Webster's  conversation,  in  1835. 
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sacrifices  that  the  lives  of  educated  men,  in  any  countiy,  have 
ever  had  to  show. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  now  think  that  the  qnestiou  of 
Daniel  Wehster'e  exact  rant  as  a  college  student  has  suulc  into 
insigniflcanee.  Here  was  a  youth,  scarcely  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  so  strong  in  fraternal  affection,  so  finn  in  his  self- 
reliance,  BO  capable  of  looking  forward  to  estimate  the  future 
for  his  brother  and  himself,  that  he  could  tell  his  aged  father 

that  he  would  assume  the  hurdens  that  this  great  sacrifice  was 
to  cast  upon  the  family.  We  are  concerned,  in  this  mvestiga- 
tion  of  hia  life,  with  the  growth  of  character,  as  well  as  with  the 
growth  of  his  mind,  or  his  acquisitions  of  knowledge ;  and  when 
we  go  back  with  him  to  his  college,  we  are  to  remember  that, 
although  a  boy  in  years,  in  moral  stature  he  is  already  a  man. 
He  might  have,  it  is  known  that  he  did  have,  other  methods  of 
discipline,  other  objects  of  ambition,  other  desires  for  knowl- 
edge, than  those  whicli  were  limited  or  satisfied  by  the  aca- 
demic prizes.  He  began  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life  almost 
before  the  down  was  upon  his  lip  ;  and  if  he  fought  it  in  his 
own  way,  or  chose  his  weapons  for  himself,  or  burnished  Ins 
armor  more  variously  than  his  comrades,  it  wae  because  the 
responsibility  of  the  contest  had  come  upon  him  so  early,  and 
so  gravely ;  and  because  Hature  had  given  him  the  strength, 
and  pointed  him  the  way. 

Ezekiel  Webster,  who  was  at  tlie  age  of  nineteen  when  the 
consent  of  his  parents  was  given  to  the  plan  for  his  education, 
immediately  began  to  attend  a  small  academy,  then  recently 
established,  in  Salisbmy.  He  remained  at  this  school  for  two 
terms,  and  then  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Wood,  with  whom  his 
preparation  for  college  was  finished.  "His  intellectual  char- 
acter," his  brother  informs  ns,  "  as  it  afterward  developed  itself, 
was  not  early  understood,  at  least  not  in  its  full  extent.  He 
was  thought  to  have  good  sense,  but  not  to  have,  and  perhaps 
had  not,  great  quickness  of  apprehension." '  He  was  at  first 
distrustful  of  himself,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  to  Daniel,  aa  if  the  latter,  with  superior  powers,  and 
earlier  advantages,  could  not  appreciate  what  he  had  to  eon- 
tend  with,  Daniel  would  never  admit  that  hie  brother  was  his 
'  Autoliiogcaplij. 
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inferior  in  natwal  abiiities.  It  ia  singnlar  to  see  the  order  of 
Nature  thus  i-eversed  in  their  relative  situations,  and  to  find  tlie 
younger  generously  and  jndiciotisly  performing  the  duties  of 
mentor  to  the  elder.  "  Tou  tell  me,"  writes  Daniel,  "  that  you 
have  difficultly  to  encounter  which  I  know  nothing  of.  "What 
do  you  mean,  Ezekiel  ?  Do  you  mean  to  flatter?  That  don't 
become  you ;  or  do  you  think  you  are  inferior  to  me  in  natural 
abilities?  If  eo,  be  a^ured  you  greatly  mistake.  Therefore, 
for  the  future,  say  in  your  letters  to  me, '  I  am  superior  to  you 
in  natural  endowmeniB ;  I  will  know  more  in  one  year  than  you 
do  now,  and  more  in  six  than  you  ever  will.'  I  should  not 
resent  tliis  language.  I  should  be  very  well  pieced  in  hearing 
it ;  but  be  a^iired,  as  mighty  as  you  are,  your  great  puissance 
shall  never  insure  you  a  victory  without  a  contest."  ' 

Ezekiel  was  certainly  not  the  equal  of  Daniel  at  any  period 
of  their  lives ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difBcnltiea  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  Harch,  1801,  six  months  before 
his  brother  was  graduated,  so  well  prepared,  and  with  such 
admirable  habits  of  study,  that  he  immediately  took,  and 
a  retained,  so  long  as  he  could  remain  _  at  the  college,  a 

ti  rank  in  his  class.'  His  father's  means  were  from  the  first 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  both  his  and  Daniel's  educa- 
tion. But  the  compact  ■which  had  been  made  at  the  family 
altar  came  at  once  into  operation,  Daniel  was  now  able  to 
earn  a  little  more  than  he  needed  to  spend.  He  superintended 
a  small  weekly  newspaper,  printed  in  Hanover,  and  called  The 
Da/rim/mth  Gazette,  during  the  year^  1800,  which  was  his  junior 
year.  What  he  received  for  this  literary  service  paid  his  own 
board  for  the  year,  and  so  far  relieved  the  family  bnrdeM,  In 
the  winter  vacation  of  the  same  year,  he  taught  a  school  in 
Salisbury,  and  the  money  thus  earned  helped  to  defray  Ezebiel's 
expenses  at  Dr.  Wood's.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  remark- 
able struggle,  whieh  lasted  for  several  years,  and  through  which 

'  Letter  to  E.  Webster,  April  26, 1800.  ISoV.    It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 

— {Qorre^oiiihiKe,  i.,  83.)  of  tliat  beloved  brother,  whose  name  Mr. 

'  In  Mr.  Webate!^S   Corre^umdenee,  Webster  desired    might   be  associated 

vol  i.,  p.  31,  there  is  an  account  of  Eze-  with  his  own,  so  long  aa  ha  own  might 

kiel  Webster's  coDega  reputation  written  endure, 
by  bis  Bon-iii-law,  Professor  Sanborn,  in 
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these  brothera  imitually  aided  eacli  other  by  tunis,  imtil  both 
bad  acquired  the  profession  of  tbeir  choice ;  for,  as  Mr.  Webster 
once  homorously  expressed  their  frequent  interchange  of  study 
and  of  labor  for  their  joint  support,  as  they  bad  biit  one  horse 
between  them,  tbey  "  rode  in  tie." ' 

On  his  return  to  the  college,  after  the  Bpriiig  vacation  of 
1T99,  Daniel  appears  to  have  entered  npon  the  discipline  of  bis 
powers  of  communication,  and  to  have  developed  tliem  with 
great  rapidity.  For  ttis,  the  society  long  known  in  that  in- 
stitution as  "  The  United  Fraternity,"  afforded  him  all  the 
needful  facilities.  He  became  at  once  distinguished  as  a  de- 
bater, and,  before  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  he  was  accounted 
by  far  the  best  writer  and  speaker  in  tlie  college.  The  compass 
and  force  of  his  argnments,  in  extemporaneous  discussion,  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
in  his  society.  He  manifested,  then,  in  kind,  the  same  com- 
pletene^  and  fulness  in  his  views,  and  the  same  power  of 
expressing  them,  which  he  displayed  through  life.  Although 
not  required  to  do  so,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  own 
declamations  for  the  college  stage,  "  He  was  aeci^tomed," 
said  one  of  his  class-mates,  "  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  bis 
mind,  in  his  room  or  his  private  walks,  and  to  put  them  upon 
paper  just  before  the  exercise  was  called  for.  When  he  was 
required  to  speak  at  two  o'clock,  be  would  frequently  begin  to 
write  after  dinner,  and,  when  the  beE  rang,  he  would  fold  his 
paper,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  go  in,  and  speak  with  gi'eat 
ease.  In  his  movements,  he  was  rather  slow  and  deliberate, 
except  when  his  feelings  were  arouBed ;  then  his  whole  soul 
would  kindle  into  a  flame." '  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  all  who 
were  living  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's  death,  and,  who  had 
been  with  him  at  Dartmouth,  is  uniform  on  this  point :  "  We 
used  to  listen  to  him,"  said  another  of  them,  "  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  respect,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  equalling  the 
vigor  and  flow  of  his  eloquence." ' 

That  he  can-ied  on  courses  of  reading  and  study,  adapted  to 

'A    Mew  -  England    pliraao,    whirh  feesor  Sanborn. — (Convspondence,  i.,  4A.) 
mesne  t!iat  two  people,  who  have  but  Written  from  Pomfret,  in  Vermont,  No- 
one  animal  between   tliem,  alternately  vembcr  10,  18B2. 
liile  and  walk.  '  IIou.  Henry  Habbard,  ex-Govemor 

'  Letter  by  Mr.  Blibu  Kiuitli,  fo  Pro-  of  New  Hampshire. — {Correspondsnix,  i.) 
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the  traiiiing  ■wliieh  be  sought  to  give  himself,  is  equally  well 
authenticated.  He  did  not  neglect  the  college  studies,  but  he 
went  beyond  them.  He  maetered  any  subject  or  book  ^  if  by 
intuition.  He  gave  himself  especially  to  history,  in  pursuing 
which  he  burnt  the  lamp  to  very  late  hours,'  He  studied  poli- 
ties as  few  young  men  of  the  same  age  have  ever  studied  them.' 
There  are  passages  in  his  letters,  written  at  this  time  (1800), 
which  show  how  closely  he  observed,  and  how  deeply  he  was 
affected,  by  what  was  then  taking  place  in  Eiu-ope.  Observa- 
tions and  reflections,  that  might  have  flowed  from  his  pen  at 
any  age,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  his  college  cor- 
respondence. It  was  at  the  period,  when  Bonaparte,  for 
example,  had  just  returned  from  Egypt,  and  the  colossal 
power,  which  he  had  grasped  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  Paris, 
began  to  overshadow  even  this  distant  republic,  agitated  as  it 
had  been  by  sympathies  with  the  French  Eevolution,  that  had 
prepared  the  way  for  his  ascent  to  a  despotic  throne,  and  his 
attempt  at  imiversal  dominion.  This  young  American  student 
saw  it,  and  comprehended  it  in  its  relations  to  his  own  country. 
He  had  been  bred  up  at  home,  in  the  school  of  what  was  called 
the  Federal  party,  and  had  been,  tlierefore,  predisposed  to  the 
"Wasliingtonian  policy  of  keeping  the  interests  of  this  country  free 
from  entanglements  with  Knropean  politics.  But  after  mahing 
every  allowance  for  the  effects  of  early  education  and  home 
influences,  when  we  read  in  the  letters  of  a  young  student  of 
eighteen,  a  junior  undergraduate  in  Dartmouth  College,  that 
he  understood  the  dangers  to  which  his  country  was  exposed, 
through  her  nece^ary  commercial  relations;  that  he  saw  how 
essential  to  her  safety  was  internal  harmony,  and  that  her 
liberties  could  bo  made  the  sport  of  Emxipean  powers,  only 
when  "  American  blood  shall  be  made  to  flow  in  rivers  by 
American  swords,"  we  may  recognize  whose  youth  it  was,  that 
began  thus  early  and  fervently  to  pray  that  "  tlie  bonds  of  the 
Federal  tTnion  might  b 


'  Dr.  Merrill.    MSB.  ambition,  and  the  fate  of  repnbUoanism 

'  Among  tlie  tiooks  n'hich  lie  read  a,t  in  Europe,  mnj  be  seen  in  one  of  liia  leC- 

tliiB  time,   there  wnB  one  which  deeplj  tera    to   a  college  friend,  to  whom  be 

affeotedhim— Mallet  du  Pan's  "History  poured   forth    the    feelings    esoited  by 

nf  the  DestTBCtion  of  the  Helvetic  Union."  what   had  befallen   Sivitzerknd.— ^  Coj^ 

What  this  revealed  to  him  of  French  despondence,  i,  .81,) 
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His  reputation  in  tlie  college  and  its  neighborhood,  as  a 
■writer  and  speaker,  led  the  people  of  the  town  of  Hanover  to 
invite  him  to  delivei"  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800. 
Tliia,  ■which  -waa  his  first  puhHc  performance,  ■was  printed.  As- 
might  he  expected,  it  sho^ws,  in  style  and  espre^on,  marks  of 
the  unripe  taste  of  a  youth  of  eighteen ;  bnt,  in  power  of  tlionght, 
and  strong  grasp  of  the  subject,  it  gives  no  uncertain  promise 
of  the  productions  of  a  later  period.  The  oration  begins 
with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country,  closing  with 
the  glorious  snccees  of  the  Kevolution.  Several  of  H\e  soldiers 
of  the  Kevolution  were  present,  who  were  addressed  in  terms 
of  glowing  admiration  and  gratitude.  Many  of  the  deceased 
pati-iots  of  the  Eevolntion  were  commemorated,  and  the  Iras 
which  the  country  had  recently  sustained,  in  the  death  of 
Washington,  was  lamented  in  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  some- 
what high-flown  language,  such,  however,  as  older  speakere  in 
thc«e  days  were  very  apt  to  use.  The  closing  paragraphs  were 
strongly  Federal  in  their  tone,  full  of  denunciation  of  Trance 
and  of  Bonaparte,  whom  the  young  orator  calls  "  the  gascon- 
ading pUgrim  of  Egypt."  The  faults  of  tlie  discourse  are  such 
as  an  audience,  in  sympathy  with  its  sentiments,  would  easily 
overlook ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  heard  with  enthusiastic  favor. 

There  is  one  other  of  Mr.  "Webster's  college  productions, 
■which  was  printed  at  the  time.  This  was  a  eulogy  pronounced 
at  the  funeral  of  his  class-mate,  Simonds,  who  died  at  Hanover, 
in  June  of  their  senior  year.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that 
80  profoundly  moves  a  band  of  college  youths  as  the  death  of  a 
class-mate,  especially  if  it  take  place  at  the  iugtitution.  In  such 
a  closely-united  cirde  of  generous  and  aspiring  young  men,  in 
the  morning  of  life,  Heath  seems  to  come  with  an  especial  shock ; 
and  if  his  shaft  is  aimed  at  one  who  has  given  more  than  ordi- 
nary promise,  and  is  more  than  usu^ally  beloved,  there  will  be, 
inevitably,  from  the  nature  of  the  emotions  excited,  more  than 
from  any  desire  to  ape  the  customs  of  the  larger  and  older 
world,  an  expression  of  what  is  felt,  in  the  formal  foneral  ora- 
tion, or  other  ceremony  of  that  kind.  The  case  of  Simonds, 
excepting  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  was  jnst  such  a  one 
aa  that  of  which  Lander  afterward  said,  all  that  can  be  said  in 
such  cases,  when  he  wrote  the  beautiful  epitaph,  in  Ave  words 
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of  liis  masterly  Latin,  over  the  poor  Oxford  scholar,  wlio  had 
wandered  out  in  the  fields,  and  died  of  exhaustion  : 
"  Literarum  quaeaivit  gloriam, 
Dei  videt." 

This  is  what  young  "Welister  was  appointed  to  say  over  his 
class-mate  Simonda,  and  wliat  he  did  in  substance  Bay,  in  the 
more  expanded  form  of  a  public  eidogy.  I  know  of  but  one 
copy  now  in  existence.  It  is  natural,  unaffected,  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  a  strong  rehgioiis  faith.  It  ie  not,  in  my  judgment, 
open  to  the  criticism  which  he  afterward  made  upon  his 
printed  college  performances,  of  being  in  "  bad  taste "  in 
vespect  to  its  style.  Of  course,  it  has  not  the  same  sim- 
plicity which  he  afterward  reached  j  there  are  words  wliieh 
he  would  have  expunged,  and  sentences  which  he  would  not 
have  constructed  ten  years  afterward.  But  it  might,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  have  it  so,  have  been  seen  by  the  world  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  as  a  not  unworthy  forerunner  of  his  more 
mature  productions,  for  it  is  marked  throughout  by  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  tendeme^  of  feeling,  that 
belonged  to  his  character.^ 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  understand  what  was  his 
relative  position  as  a  scholar  when  he  approached  the  termina- 
tion of  his  college  career.  He  was  not  the  first  scholar  in  his 
class,  as  the  faculty,  by  their  rules,  were  obliged  to  account 
scholarship  on  the  college  records ;  but  he  was  the  mcffit  pi'Omi- 
nent  person  in  the  college  in  respect  to  general  attainments ; 
and,  as  an  orator,  be  had  no  equal.  How,  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  did  it  happen  that  he  took  ^o  part  in  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  1    And  why  does  he  say — in  mentioning  in  his 

'  The  copy  of  thia  eulogy,  wliieh  I  and  rather  sternly  toward  me,  (ind  sfud : 

have  seen,  belongs  to  Mr,  Ticknor.    "  In  '  Hare  jou  ?    I  thought,  till  lately,  thai, 

1820,"  Bays  Mr.  Tioknor, "  I  happened  to  as  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  printed, 

dine  with  Mr.  Webster  at  hia  own  liouse,  tbey  must  nil  have  been  destroyed  long 

wbile  the  convention,  f  o  revise  the  Con-  ago ;  bul^  the  other  day,  Bean,  who  was 

stitutioQ  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  in  college  with  me,  told  me  he  bad  one. 

waa  the  leading  member,  waa  in  session ;  It  flaahed  through  my  mind  that  it  must 
and,  Bitdog  next  to  him.  after  dinner,  I  have  been  the  last  copy  in  the  world, 
told  him,  in  the  course  of  canversaUon,  and  that  if  he  had  it  m  his  pocket  it 
that  I  had  recently  found  among  BOme  would  he  worth  while  to  kill  him,  to  de- 
old  pamphlets  a  copy  of  the  oration  stroy  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  I 
wbich  he  delivered  ia  bis  senior  year  on  reoommend  yon  not  to  bring  your  copy 
the  death  of  his  class-mate  Simonds.  He  where  I  am.'" — (MSS.  S^MecUom  of 
looked  supprised,  and  turned  suddenly,  Mr.  WMer,  6^  Mr.  Tkhwr.) 
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autobiography  that  this  was  "owing  to  some  difficulties" — 
"  haea  nun  nwrn/iti  is'^f  pvoat  f  " 

The  cucunifttanceB  which  he  did  not  think  it  wortli  while  to 
recall  aie  now  befoie  me,  clearly  related  ty  one  of  his  elase- 
matee,  who  lemamed  at  the  college  as  a  tutor  for  three  years 
after  he  was  giadnated,  and  who  therefore  had  full  means  of 
knowing  botli  Bides  ot  the  affair,  the  views  of  the  faculty,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  class.  From  his  naiTative  I  abridge  the 
following  statement ; 

In  the  arrangements  of  tlie  faculty,  the  four  principal 
appointments  had  long  been  ranked  as  follows— the  Salntatory 
Oration,  in  Latin,  as  the  first ;  tlie  Philosophic,  in  English,  as 
the  second ;  a  Greek  Oration,  as  the  third ;  and  the  Valedictory, 
in  English,  as  the  fouiiJi.  It  was  their  practice  to  assign  the 
first  three,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  cla^  to  choose  the  Vale- 
dictory Orator.  It  was  understood  by  the  class  that,  in  other 
colleges,  the  Valedictory  wm  regarded  as  the  iii-st  in  rank  of 
all  the  appointments.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that 
the  class  expected  to  make  the  appointment,  would  lead  a 
young  man  of  Webster's  accomplishments  and  popularity  to 
prefer  it ;  and  the  class  would  have  preferred  that  he  should 
have  it.  But  previous  classes  had  quaiTelled  so  seriously  in 
;  tie  Valedictory  Orator,  that  the  faculty  determined 
ake  this  appointment  themselves.  Webster's  rank  as  a 
ir,  in  the  estimate  which  the  faculty  felt  obliged  to  make, 
did  not  entitle  him  to  the  Latin  Oration,  notwithstanding  his 
relatiTe  proficiency  in  that  language ;  at  the  same  time  he  stood 
too  high  upon  the  record  to  make  it  proper  fo:f  them  to  appoint 
him  to  the  Valedictory,  which,  for  this  occasion,  tliey  ranked  as 
the  fifth  of  the  academic  honore.  There  was,  too,  an  obvious 
unfitness  in  making  a  young  man,  who  was  so  impressive  a 
speaker  in  his  own  tongue,  pronounce  a  public  perfonnance  in 
a  dead  language ;  while  the  habits  and  policy  of  the  college 
made  it  necessary  to  give  an  honorable  precedence  to  Latin  and 
Greek.  Accordingly,  the  faculty  undertook  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, by  offering  to  Webster  a  choice  of  a  poem  in  Enghsli  or 
an  oration  in  English  on  the  fine  ai'ts;  and  tliey  gave  the 
Valedictory  to  another  member  of  tlie  class,  not  suspecting  tliat 
Webster  and  his  friends  would  not  be  gratified,     But  a  poem 
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had  never  ranked  with  the  first  four  appointments,  and  if  Weh- 
ster  had  selected  in  place  of  it  the  English  oration  which  was 
offered  to  his  choice,  he  woidd,  by  his  own  act,  have  placed 
himself  second  on  the  list  of  the  college  honors.  This  dilemma 
the  faculty  did  not  foresee,  or  did  not  appreciate. 

As  not  unfreqnently  happens  on  thrae  occasions,  a  great 
excitement  followed  among  the  memhere  of  the  class.  Several 
of  them  applied  to  he  excused  from  speaking  on  the  day  of  Com- 
mencement, and  were  excxised.  "Webster  wae  one  of  them.  His 
friends  did  not  claim  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  Xatia  Oration ; 
but  they  had  marked  him  for  their  Taledictory  Oi-ator,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  aggrieved  hy  the  refusal  of  the  faculty  to 
intrust  them  with  the  appointment,  according  to  an  established 
usage.  Webster  himself  was  placed  in  too  embarrassing  a  posi- 
tion toward  his  competitors  to  allow  of  his  exercising  the  choice 
which  the  faculty  had  given  him.  Appai'ently  he  had  no  other 
feeling  about  the  whole  affair,  for  I  find  no  ti'aee  in  his  coitc- 
spondence  of  any  hittei'ness  toward  the  faculty  or  any  one  else ; 
and  his  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater,  which  never  flagged, 
became  historical,  inspiring  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  forei^c 
efforts,  when  he  was  called  upon,  in  less  than  twenty  years  after- 
ward, to  defend  her  interests  and  her  chartered  rights  before  the 
highest  Judicial  tribunal  in  the  country. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  gentleman,  whose  narrative  I  have 
followed,  that  the  whole  matter  tnrns  to  "Webster's  honor,  if  he 
did  notliing  improper  himself;  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on 
me  to  state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story  of  his 
having  destroyed  his  diploma  in  disgust  and  anger  after  the 
Commencement  exercises  were  over.  '  If  this  rumor  ever  had  so 
much  origin  as  to  be  a  college  tradition,  it  is  refuted  by  evi- 
dence that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  decisive ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  heard  of  at  Dartmouth  at  the  time,  or  for  several 
years  afterward.' 

The  friendships  which  he  formed,  when  in   college,  with 


'  Dr.  Merrill,  his  cIms  -  mate,  fcom  iotimate  friend  and  &       , 

whoseaccountlhave  taken  the  facts  re-  continned  to  reaide  at  the  college  for 

speoling  the  appointments,  says  of  this  three  years,  but  never  heard  of  the  story 

Btory:  "Inever  believed  Hi  andprobahly  formoce  than  a  quarter  of  a  oeatnrj," 

nevec  shall  believe  it,  unless  some  per-  (MSS.)     The  Rev.  Blihu  Bmith,  another 

soareporla  it  diceotly  fcom  Webster  him.  of  his  claas-matea,   a^d:    "I  have  no 

self  aa  one  of  the  witncEsea.     I  was  an  doubt  the  report  U  Mse,     I  stood  hy 
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some  of  the  members  of  his  own  class,  and  with  two  or  tlu'ce 
jouug  men  who  were  in  other  claeseSj  were  peenliarly  strong, 
and  lasted  through  his  hfe.  But  perhaps  my  readers  may  be 
curious  to  know  what  associations  he  had  with  yomig  persons 
of  the  other  sex,  and  whether  his  heart,  at  this  suseepfcible 
period,  rGmained  wholly  Ms  own.  There  was  a  small  society 
of  young  ladles  in  Hanover,  during  hia  junior  and  senior  years, 
with  whom  he  and  his  college  friends  were  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
They  appear,  however,  in  his  correspondence  by  their  Christian 
nam^  alone ;  and  probably  no  diligence  on  my  part,  if  I  were 
to  use  it,  after  the  laj^e  of  eixty-flve  years,  to  acquire  further 
infoimation  concerning  them,  would  be  rewarded  with  much 
success.'  But  there  was  gayety  in  the  little  town  of  Hanover  in 
those  days,  of  that  modest  and  moderate  sort  wluch  consisted  with 
the  habits  of  a  seat  of  learning,  and  of  a  religioua  community. 
An  evening  visit,  or  a  social  tea-table,  a  walic,  or  a  drive,  were 
matters  of  course ;  and  young  women  could  converse  with  young 
men  without  the  necessary  presence  of  a  superintending  eye  or 
ear,  because  the  young  of  both  sexes,  from  the  very  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  bom  and  educated,  and  had 
always  dwelt,  were  fit  to  bo  intrusted  in  a  large  degree  witli 
their  own  conduct.  Hence  it  has  often  happened  among 
us  that  the  tenderest  and  moat  enduring  of  all  ties  have 
been  formed  by  onr  educated  men  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
and,  however  strangely  it  may  sound  elsewhere,  it  has 
heen  no  uneommon  occurrence,  in  all  parte  of  our  country, 
for  a  young  man  to  leave  college  with  his  destiny  fixed  in 
at  least  one  very  important  affair  of  life,  rendering  it  n 


hia  ^de  when  he  reoelved  his  degree  Mr.  Webster's  friends  Blill  remaining  at 

with  a  graceful  bow  ;  and,  aaoh  was  my  HanoFer,  and  who  had  a  strong  interest 

conneotionwitlihiminoursooietjii^ira,  in  him,  from  having  been  aofiuiunted 

that  if  he  had  destroyed  it  afterward,  I  with  him  at  Fryebmg,  observed,  in  a 

should  certainly  have  known  it." — (.Sea.  letter  written  to  one  of  the  litevary  os- 

E.  SmUk  to  Jn'o/easoy  Saniimi,  Novem-  ecntors,  in  December,  1 853 :  "  I  never 

berlO,lS52.    Correspondenee, i.,iS.)   Mr.  heard  of  his  resentment  manifesting  it- 

Webatet's  character  and  deportment  in  self  in  tearing  up  iiis  diploma." 
college,  in  regard  to  wliioh  the  testimony  'To  the  remarlt  made  in  the  test, 

is  umform,   were    entirely   inoonsistent  there  ia  one   eirceplion.       One    of   the 

with   tlie  perpetratJon  of  such  an  act  ladies  of  this  iittie  circle,  a  distant  con. 

"  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  presumed  neotion  of  my  owa,  is  menUoaed  in  his 

to  bring  a,  railbg  accusation  against  letters  by  her  full  name,  Mary  Wood- 

him."    The  Honorable  Samuel  Fesaen-  ward.  Shewaaa  woman  of  much  talent, 

don,  who  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  and  high  character,  but  married  unfor- 

1S03,  and  who  peraocally  Isnow  many  of  tunately. 
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for  him  to  hasten  with   all  speed  into  a  settled  positiou  in 
the  world. 

This  did  not  happen,  however,  to  Daniel  "Webster ;  and, 
after  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  meet  confidential  letters,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  although  he  may  have  been  a  little  interested,  he 
escaped,  on  the  whole,  fmharmed.  Perhaps  this  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  charmers  when  there  ehonld 
have  been  but  one.  That  there  were  two,  that  he  was  a  httle 
in  doubt,  that  they  perplexed  him  and  he  liiem,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  fun  and  innocent  frolic  on  all  sides,  is  manifest  enough. 
Possibly  the  dignity  of  my  subject  might  have  excluded  this 
inchoate  piece  of  romance.  But  aa  there  were  rumors  which 
had  their  day,  and  he  wrote  about  them  half  seriously  and  half 
playfully,  the  reader  may  as  well  see  how  he  dismissed  them. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  whom  he  had  most  admired  was,  it 
would  appear,  a  visitor  from  Salem ;  and  he  thus  gives  a  char- 
acteristic close  to  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bingham,  written  in  the 
winter  of  his  senior  year: 

"  Salem !  enchanting  Bame  I  who  would  have  thought  that  from  the 
ashes  of  witchea,  hung  a  century  ago,  should  have  sprung  sucli  an.  arch 
coquette  as  should  delight  in  sporting  with  the  simplicity  of 

"  Daniel  'Wiibbter."  ' 

With  respect  to  his  own  opinions  about  his  college  acquire- 
ments and  standing,  I  find  four  occasions  on  which  he  said  or 
wrote  something  directly,  and  the  tenor  of  the  whole  is  uniform. 
The  first  occurred  in  1802,  when  he  had  been  graduated  only  a 
year.  It  was  observed  to  him  that  his  scholarship  in  college 
had  always  been  regai-ded  as  of  the  highest  grade,  which  was 
not  true  of  a  gentleman  then  at  the  bar,  whom  he  had  expressed 
a  hope  of  some  day  ecLualling  in  his  professional  career.    He  said : 

"Ay,  but  the  opinion  of  my  scholarship  was  a  mistaken  one.  It  was 
over-estimated.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  Many  other  students  read 
more  than  I  did,  and  knew  more  than  I  did  Bnt  so  much  &a  I  read  I 
made  my  own.  When  a  half  hour  or  an  honr,  at  most,  had  elapsed,  I 
closed  my  boofe,  and  thought  over  what  I  had  read.  If  there  was  any 
thing  peculiarly  interesting  or  stiiking  in  the  passage,  I  endeavored  to 
recall  it,  and  lay  it  up  in  my  memory,  and  commonly  oonld  effect  my 
object.    Then,  if,  in  debate  or  conversation  afterward,  any  subject  came 

'  Correspondence,  i.,  67. 
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up  on  which  I  had  read  Bomethiag,  I  could  talk  very  easily  so  far  as  I 
liad  read,  and  then  I  -was  very  careful  to  stop.  Thus  greater  credit  was 
giTeii  me  for  extcnaiye  aad  a^M^urate  knowledge  than  I  really  posBcssed." ' 

The  next  occasion  was  in  1825,  when  he  eaid  : 

"MyGreekandinathematica  were  not  great  while  I  was  in  college,  but 
I  was  better  read  in  history  and  English  generally  than  any  of  my  class, 
and  I  was  good  in  composition.    My  Latin  was  pretty  strong  too," ' 

In  his  autobiography  he  says : 

"  I  was  graduated  in  course,  August,  1801.  Owing  to  some  difficulties 
— haee  -non  meminisse  jwtat — I  took  no  part  in  tho  Coramencenient  exercises. 
I  spoke  an  oration  to  the  Society  of  tlie  "United  Fraternity,  which  I  snspect 
was  a  sufficiently  boyish  performance. 

"  My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one.  Besides  the  regular  attendance  on 
pi-eacilbed  diities  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
KnglisTi  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  twj  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper,  and 
making  selections  for  it  from  hooks  of  literature  and  from  the  contemporary 
pubUcalions.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  paragraph  myself. 
While  in  college,  I  delivered  two  or  three  occadonal  addresses,  which  were 
published,  I  trust  they  are  foi^otten ;  they  were  in  very  bad  taste.  I  had 
not  then  learned  that  all  ti-ne  power  in  wilting  is  in  the  idea,  and  not  in 
the  style,  an  error  into  which  the -irflrft^ma,  as.it  is  usually  taught,  may 
ea^ly  lead  strongeir  heads  than  mine." ' 

In  1851,  eighteen  months  before  his  death,  writing  to  hia 
class-mate,  Dr.  Merril],  he  said  : 

"  I  assm'e  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  ttat  I  hear  from  you  with  pleasure. 
Tou  are  no  shepherd,  and  certainly  I  am  no  king.  But  we  are  friends, 
bom  in  the  same  country,  about  the  same  age,  and  educated  at  the  same 
college.  We  embraced  different  professions,  which  we  have  pxireued  now 
for  a  long  lime ;  and  Providence  has  graciously  blessed  ns  both  with  a 
great  share  of  health  and  happiness.  At  om'  time  of  life  the  mind  often 
turns  to  the  past.  I  find  that  I  thint  now,  much  more  frequently  than 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  on  college  scenes  and  college  friends.  I  look 
over  the  catalogue,  call  to  mind  the  dead,  and  inquire  after  the  living.  I 
well  remember  that  I  did  not  keep  up  with  you  in  the  stated  course  of  col- 
legiate exercises.  Yom'  lessons  were  better  leimed,  and  you  were  a  great 
fiiTorite  with  Professor  Smith  and  the  othei  members  of  '  the  authority,' 

'  Letter  from  J.  W,  MoGaw,  Esq  ,  to  teachei  of  an  academy,  and  they  lived 

Professor  Sanbom,  Novomber,  18,  ISBB  much  tngetlier 

—iCarr^pondeiice,  i.,  61.)    Mr   MoGaw         '  Ticknor  MSS  ;  notes  of  ihe  convar- 

ivas  a  jauf^  lawyer  at  Fryeburg  Maine,  sation  on  Ihe  dnve  to  Salem, 
when  *Mr.  Webster   resided   time   as  "  (  one^poTidcijcei  L,  11. 
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from  tlie  exact  punctuality  of  all  your  perfbi'maiices.  I  believe  I  was  less 
iiidustrious ;  at  any  rate,  I  indulged  more  in  general  reading,  and.  my  attain- 
ments, if  I  made  any,  irere  not  such  as  told  formucli  in  the  recitation-room. 
After  leaving  college,  I  '  caught  up,'  as  the  boja  say,  pretty  well  in  Latin ; 
but  in  college,  and  afterward,  I  left  Greek  to  Loveland,  and  mathematics 
to  Shattnck.  Would  that  I  had  pursued  Greek  till  I  could  read  and 
imderstand  Demosthenes  in  his  own  language  !" 

Prom  yOTitli  to  age  did  he  thus  always  speak  when  he 
spoke  of  himseli' ;  with  that  moderation  and  modestj-j  that  deli- 
cacy toward  others,  that  imwillingness  to  advance  pretensions, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  trae  greatness,  and  which,  in 
him,  were  unmiiigled  with  condescension  or  affectation.  If  we 
take  the  sum  of  his  own  testimony,  and  enlarge  it  by  that  of 
others  who  knew  him  at  Dartmouth,  and  who  could  say  what 
he  could  not  say,  adding  also  what  we  can  learn  from  such  of 
his  writings  as  have  survived  from  that  time,  we  find  that  he  left 
the  institution  with  hut  a  small  amount  of  Greek,  but  very  well 
grounded  in  Latin ;  that  his  ae^xusitions  ia  English  history  and 
English  literature  were  extensive ;  that  his  powers  as  an  orator 
were  already  developed  to  a  degree  rarely  witn^aed  in  a  young 
man  of  nineteen ;  that  Ms  style  of  writing  was  flowing  and 
easy,  but  far  ii'om  that  chaste,  compact,  and  perspicuous 
manner  which  he  afterward  attained ;  that  he  had  become 
already  a  practised  debater ;  that  his  faculty  for  labor  was 
something  prodigious,  his  memory  disciplined  by  methods'  not 
taught  him  by  others,  and  that  his  intellect  was  expanded  far 
beyond  his  years.  He  was  abstemious,  religious,  of  the  highest 
sense  of  honor,  and  of  the  most  elevated  deportment.  His 
manners  were  genial,  his  affections  warm,  his  conversation  was 
brilliant  and  instructive,  his  temperament  cheerful,  his  gayety 
overflowing.  He  was  beloved,  admired,  and  courted  by  all  who 
knew  him ;  and,  finally,  when  he  went  forth  froln  -his  college, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  discouragements  of  his  narrow 
fortunes,  he  was  followed  by  those  who  had  marked  his 
genius  and  measured  Ins  character,  as  a  young  man  who 
was  soon  to  be  heard  of  with  distinction  on  the  high  places 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
1801-1807. 


BEGINS  THE   STDDY  OF   THE  LAW  IN   SALISBURY TEACHES  A  SCHOOL 

IN  MAINE— JiNTEKS   THE   OPFICE  Of   ME,    GOEE  IN  BOSTON— AB- 

MISaiON    TO    THE    BAE EEFDSES    A    LUCEATIVE    OFFICE— PEAC- 

TISES    IN    BOSOAWKN DEATH    OF    HIS    FATHER EEMOVAL    TO 

POKTSMOUTH. 

LEAYIKG  his  "brother  Ezekiel  at  college  in  the  Sophomore 
class,  Mr.  "Webster  returned  to  hia  father's  house  imme- 
diately after  he  was  graduated,  in  August,  1801,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  "W.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  a  lawyer  in  Salisbnry,  his  father's  neighbor  and 
friend.  He  chose  this  profession  in  comphanee  witti  the  wish 
of  his  father,  who  did  not,  however,  make  that  wish  known  to 
liini  in  any  other  than  the  most  delicate  manner.  His  other 
fiiends  urged  it  strongly ;  and  the  neamess'  of  a  very  good 
lawyer's  office  to  his  father's  house  probably  had  some  influ- 
ence on  his  decision.  But  his  own  inclination  to  the  law  was 
not  at  first  very  strong.  The  tenor  of  his  correspondence  at 
this  period  shows,  at  least,  that  he  would  gladly  have  spent 
some  further  time  in  exploring  the  wider  fields  of  literature. 
Yet  he  "precipitated"  himself  "into  an  office,"  aa  ho  said 
at  the  time,  and  immediately  began  such  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary law-reading  as  the  books  and  the  methods  of  that  day 
afforded. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  began  to  study 
his  profession,  was  a  lawyer  in  good  country  practice,  an  assidn- 
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oiia  man  of  business,  and  a  person  of  cultiTated  mind.'  He 
possessed  a  toleraljly  good  law  library,  and  a  much  better  one 
in  general  letters  and  history.  The  first  works  which  Mr. 
Webster  read  in  the  law  were  in  the  department  of-  the 
Law  of  iN'ations — being  Yattel,  Biirlamaqui,  and  Jlontesqnieu. 
Th^e  were  followed  by  a  part  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
and  he  read,  at  the  same  time,  the  historians  Hume  and  Robert- 
son. Nothing  conld  have  been  better  at  that  period  for  a 
student  before  entering  upon  the  principles  of  the  municipa] 
and  common  law.  He  read  Shakespeare,  too,  a  good  deal  at 
tliis  time,  some  of  the  poetiy  of  Cowper,  and  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.  His  knowledge  of  Shalsespeare  and  of  Milton 
commeneed  while  he  was  at  Dartmouth.  He  now  began  to 
quote  them  familiarly  in  his  letters.  He  also  read,  during  the 
autumn  of  thia  year,  a  large  amount  of  what  he  calls  "  miscel- 
laneous stuff  of  no  great  account."  His  dog  and  gun  and  hia 
fishing-rod  filled  up  his  leisure  hours," 

But  reading  and  shooting  or  fishing  were  not  the  sole  voca^ 
tions  of  a  young  law-stndent  in  those  days.  He  was  expected 
to  look  after  the  minor  affairs  of  the  office  business,  and  a  part 
of  his  professional  education  consisted  in  "  mating  writs." 
There  was  another  and  older  student  in  the  of&ce,  Daniel 
Abbot,  afterward  a  leading  lawyer  and  most  estimable  citiaen 
of  ITashua,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  "Webster.  On  one 
occasion.  Mi*.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Abbot  were  both  absent,  and 
the  entire  charge  of  affairs  devolved  on  Webster,  who  thus 
indulged  his  wit  upon  a  case  that  fell  into  his  hands : 

"  I  have  made  some  few  ■writs,  and  axa-  now  about  to  iDiing  an  action 
of  trespass  for  brealdng  a  violin.  The  owner  of  the  violin  was  at  a 
huskJBg,  where 

'  Ks  jarring  concord  and  liis  discord  dulcet ' 

made  the  girls  skip  over  the  husks  as  nimbly  as  Virgil's  Camilla  o^er 
the  tops  of  the  com,  till  an  old  surly  creature  catight  his  fiddle,  and 

'  He  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  Col-  from  t!ie  abundance  of  Merrimac  a  few 

lege  in  1*786,  and  was  for  three  years  aiiti  -  Federal  fislies— no   loavsa— such 

alertrarda  toto    n  ^at  mu  orsi  y  ai  sword-back,  perch,  and  flat-headed 

s     W  tl    the  ass  btanoe  of  my  first  demi  semi-orotohet  quavers,  oMas  scaly 

minister   Mr  Galhtto,  fornery  callet  fl%t  aides." — {Letter  loJaimeeH.BiiwIiasn, 

Leo  I  have  dism  sseit  from  the  offi  e  Sfpfe  lee  23,  1801.)    The  fun  of  this 

ol  this  hfe  a  few  Fe      a    par     6^63  cons  sts  in  some  allusion  to  the  party 
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broke  it  against  the  walL    For  the  sake  of  having  plump 
plaintiff  ivill  sinnmoa  all  the  ^rls  to  attend  tlio  trial  at  Concord.'" 

But  this  pleasant  and  profltalile  lifo  for  our  yoirag  student 
was  soon  to  be  interrupted. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  it  brought  with  it  Eaekiel's  aeeu- 
mnlating  expenses  at  college.  In  Decemberj  Daniel  thus  writes 
to  his  friend  Bingham,  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  impart 
his  troubles : 

"  Having  found  myself  at  home  after  commraicement,  I  found,  on  con- 
sideration,  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  my  fathei-,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstauces,  to  continue  Ezekiel  at  college.  Drained  of  all  his  little  income 
by  the  expenses  of  my  education  thus  far,  and  broken  down  in  his  exer- 
tions by  some  ever-lamented  feunily  occurrences,  I  saw  lie  could  not  afford 
Ezekiel  means  to  live  abroad  with  ease  and  independence ;  and  I  knew  too 
well  the  evils  of  penitry  to  wish  him  to  stay  half-beggai'ed  at  college.  I 
thought  it  therefore  my  duty  to  suffer  some  delay  in  my  profession  for  the 
sake  of  serving  my  elder  brotl\er,  and  was  making  a  little  interest  in  some 
places  to  Uie  eastward  for  an  employment.  My  father,  however,  deter- 
mined to  hire  a  few  hundreds  till  future  days,  beiug  very  averse  to  my 
leaving  him.  He  accordingly  rode  to  Eseter,  told  his  Excellency  '  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  good  governor  helped  him  to  what  he  wanted  on 
reasonable  terms.  This  was  much  more  fiivorable  tlian  I  expected,  and  I 
have  now  hopes  of  continuing  here  for  the  present." ' 

Whether  it  was  that  the  supply  obtained  from  "  the  good 
governor's  "  friendly  aid  was  insufficient,  or  whether  some  unex- 
pected demand  broke  down  the  family  resoiu'ces  with  the 
weight  of  the  last  feather,  the  result  was  that  Daniel  was 
obliged,  before  the  new  year  came  in,  to  quit  hia  studies, 
mount  hia  horse,  and  go  forth  in  quest,  not  of  adventures, 
but  of  the  vulgar  article  money.  It  was  a  hard  trial  for 
him.  He  had  been  four  months  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
veiy  profitable  months  they  had  been  to  him.  He  was 
going  on  rapidly  in  his  studies  of  all  kinds,  and  he  felt 
more  at  ease,  after  his  father's  visit  to  Governor  Oilman, 
than  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time.     But  duty  and  affection 

'  Letter   to  Bingham,   October  26,  was  so  great,  and  hie  cbaraotec  so  much. 

1801.  respected,  that  he  wsis  moro  than,  cnoo 

'  John  Taylor  Oilman,  Governor  of  elected  governor  when  his  party  was  in 

New  Hampaiiii'e  iVom  1797  until  1307,  tiie  minority. 

nnd  from  1813  to  1815.     Ho  Ti&s  a  very  '   Letttr   to  Bingham,   EeCcmbeT  8, 

decided  Federalist ;    but  liis  popularity  1801. 
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both  demanded  tlie  saorifiee,  and  he  made  it  instantly  and 
cheerfully. 

He  had  been  written  to,  and  offered  the  charge  of  av 
academy  in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  which  was  at  that  time  a  "  Prov 
ineo"  of  Jlassachusetts.  Thia  town  is  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Saco  Eiver,  not  far  from  the  border  of  Kew  Hampshire,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Wliite  Jlountains,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Conway.  He  purchased  a  horse  for  twenty-five  doUarg,  and, 
with  his  wardrobe  and  such  books  as  he  could  carry  in  hia 
saddle-bags,  made  his  way  across  the  country.  He  found  the 
village  of  hia  destination  a  new  one,  but  it  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  had  already  an  intelligent  population,  in  which 
the  learned  professions  were  all  duly  represented  by  "  men  of 
information  and  conversable  manners,"  as  he  described  them  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Hia  salary  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  three 
hrmdred  and  hfty  dollars  a  year,  but  his  engagement  was  for 
only  six  months.  Aa  he  had  come  there  to  earn  moneyj  he 
availed  himself  of  an  accidental  source  of  further  supply,  in  the 
humble  occupation  of  copying  deeds.  It  so  happened  that  he 
went  to  board  in  the  family  of  James  Osgood,  Esq.,  registrar 
of  deeds  for  the  then  newly-created  county  of  Oxford.  This 
gentleman,  Mr,  Webster  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  "  was 
not  clerical  in  and  of  himself,  and  hia  regietration  was  to  be 
done  by  deputy." 

"  The  fee  fox  recording  at  full  lengtli  a  common  deed,  in  a  large  fair 
hand,  and  with  tlie  care  requisite  to  avoid  errora,  was  two  shillings  and 
three  pence.  Mr.  Osgood  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  do  this  writing, 
and  that  of  the  two  sliiUinga  and  three  peace  for  each  deed  I  should  have 
one  shilling  and  sis  pence,  I  greedily  seized  on  so  tempting  an  offer, 
and  sot  to  work.  Of  a  long  winter's  evening  I  could  copy  two  deeds, 
and  that  was  half  a  dollar.  Four  evenings  in  a  week  earned  two 
dollars ;  and  two  dollars  a  week  paid  my  board.  Tliis  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  very  thriving  condition,  for  my  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars' salary  as  a  school-master  was  tJius  going  on  without  abatement 
or  deduction  for  vivers.  I  hope  yet  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  once 
more  the  first  volume  of  the  records  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Oxford. 
It  is  now  near  thirby  years  since  I  copied  into  it  the  last  '  witness  my 
hand  and  seal,'  and  I  have  not  seen  its  outside  since.  But  the  ache  is  not 
yet  out  of  my  fillers,  for  nothing  has  ever  been  so  laborious  to  me  as 
writing,  when  under  the  neces^ty  of  writing  a  good  hand." ' 

1  Autobiography. 
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Certainly  tliis  is  not  tlie  first  instance,  as  it  will  not  be  the 
last,  in  which  a  similar  labor  has  been,  or  will  be,  Bubmitted  to, 
by  young  men  of  cdneation  contending  against  adverse  for- 
tunes. But  we  naturally  inqnire  for  the  motive  that  could  have 
made  such  a  drudgery  possible  to  one  whose  extraordinary  gifts 
of  I^ature  had  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  dehghts  of 
learning.  On  the  other  side  of  the  i-ange  of  hills  that  lay 
between  his  new  abode  and  the  collie  which  he  had  recently 
left  was  that  brother,  for  whose  education  he  had  made  him- 
self respoiiBible  to  his  parents ;  while  at  home  was  an  anxious 
and  aged  father,  now  left  without  the  prop  on  which  he  had 
meant  to  lean.  The  whole  secret  of  this  endurance,  tliercforo, 
is  comprehended  in  the  following  occurrence  ; 

"  la  May  of  this  year  (1303),  having  a  week's  vacation,  I  took  my  quar- 
ter's salary,  mounted  a  hoi-se,  went  straight  over  all  the  hills  to  Hanover, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  these,  the  fii-st  earnings  of  my  life,  into  my 
brotliei''3  hands  for  his  coilogc  expenses.  Having  enjoyed  thia  sincere  and 
high  pleasure,  I  hied  me  back  again  to  my  school  and  my  copying  of 
deeds." ' 

It  was  on  this  visit  to  Hanover  that  my  kinsman,  George 
Tictnor,  Esq.,  who,  excepting  myself,  is  now  the  sole  survivor 
of  his  four  literary  executors,  first  saw  him.  As  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  quote  from  Mr.  Tictnor'a  recollections  of 
him,  extending  through  a  period  of  fitly  years,  and  now  form- 
ing, in  manuscript,  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  the  materials  before  me,  I  avail  myself  of  his  mention  of  the 
time  when  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  between  Mr.  "Web- 
ster and  himself  began.     He  observes : 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Hanover,  in  May,  1803. 
All  that  I  remember  of  him  then  is,  that  the  stadents  of  the  college, 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  were  very  proud  and  very  fond  of 
him.  It  was  a  Itnot  of  yonng  men,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry  Hubbard, 
afterward  Governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  Amos  Twitchell,  afterward  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon ;  his  own  brother  Ezekiel,  and  others,  living  in  the 
old  Einaman  House ;  at  least  I  saw  them  there.  He  was  returning  from 
Pryeburg,  where  he  had  kept  school.  He  wa»  thin,  and  liad  not  the 
appearance  of  being  a  strong  man.  He  remained  in  Hanover  only  two  or 
three  days.     The  young  men  Bcem.cd  rejoiced  to  haTC  him  with  fheni,  and 

'  Aiitcbiogmphy. 
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treated  him  very  caressingly  and  aflectioiiatcly.    He  liad  been  graduated 
only  one  year," ' 

Ml.  "Webster  returned  to  Pryebiirg,  and  remained  there  in 
tlie  same  occupations  until  the  following  September.  From 
three  pei'sons  who  knew  hira  there,  and  who  were  over  after- 
wai'd  numbered  among  his  cherished  friends,  we  learn  some- 
thing of  interrat  concerning  him.  One  of  them  was  Jacob  W, 
MeG-aw,  Esq.,  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Fryeburg,  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Mr.  Osgood's.  "  Here,"  said  Mr.  MeGaw,  "  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendship,  which,  by  his  generous 
indulgence,  has  remained  constant  and  uninterrupted  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  changes 
which  occurred  in  our  relative  positions,  by  reason  of  his  con- 
stant elevation  from  one  grade  of  honor  to  another,  till  he 
attained  a  standing  from  which  human  greatness  knows  no 
progress."  Anotlier  was  Samuel  Osgood,  son  of  the  registi'ar, 
a  young  man  who  was  near  his  own  age,  and  who  was  just 
then  completing  hie  preparation  to  enter  college  at  an  ad- 
vanced standing.  "Witli  this  gentleman,  who  became  an  emi- 
nent divine  at  Springfield,  in  Hassachuaetts,  he  contracted 
a  Mendahip  which  was  mutually  pi'eserred  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  their  lives.  The  third  was  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Fessenden,  of  Portland,  son  of  the  Eev.  "William  Fessenden,  of 
Fryeburg,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Academy.  Hr.  Samuel  Fessenden  was  nearly  of  the  same  ago 
with  Ml'.  "Webster,  and  tliey  were  strongly  attached  to  each 
other.  "  If  I  ever  loved  a  man,"  Mr.  Fessenden  wrote  after 
Mr.  Webster's  death,  "  not  a  near  relative,  and  out  of  the  pale 
of  tindred,  that  man  waa  Daniel  Webster." " 

Mr.  McGaw  tells  us  that  "he  had  not  then  attained  the  full 
development  of  manhood.  Neither  the  physical  nor  intellectual 
expression  of  his  countenance  had  become  so  striking  as  in  sub- 
sequent life.  His  cheeks  were  thin,  and  his. cheek-bones  high. 
There  was  nothing  specially  noticeable  about  him  then  except 
his  full,  steady,  largo,  and  searching  eyes.  I^obody  could  see 
those  eyes  and  ever  forget  their  appearance,  or  him  who  pos- 
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sessed  them.  His  gentleness,  modesty,  and  social  hatits  won 
for  him  the  good-will  of  Ms  acquaintances  and  pupils." 

"  He  was  always,"  says  Ih-,  Osgood,  "  dignified  in  Ms  de- 
portment. He  was  nsaally  serious,  hut  often  facetious  and 
pleasant.  He  was  an  agreeahle  compaMon,  and  eminently 
social  with  all  who  shared  his  friendship.  Ho  was  greatly 
heloved  hy  all  who  know  Mm,  His  hahita  were  strictly  ab- 
stemious, and  he  neither  took  wine  nor  strong  drink.  He  was 
pimctual  in  his  attendance  npon  public  woreMp,  and  ever 
opened  his  school  with  prayer.  I  never  heard  him  use  a 
profane  word,  and  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper." 

Mr.  TeBsendeu,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  literary  execu- 
tors, after  Mr.  Wehster's  decease,  observes : 

"  The  first  I  CTer  knew  of  Daniel  Webster  was  immediately  after  he  left 
college,  aud  was  employed  by  my  father,  the  secretary  of  the  Tniateea  of 
Pryebuig  Academy,  to  become  the  principal  instructor  in  tliat  institution. 
He  was  not,  when  he  commenced,  twenty  years  old.  I  heard  no  one  com- 
plain that  his  scholarship  was  not  adequate  to  the  duty  he  had  assumed. 
On  the  contrary,  I  heard  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Porter,  of  Conway,  and 
my  father,  the  Eev.  William  Fessenden,  of  Fryebui^,  both  of  whom  were 
good  scholars,  and  the  former,  Dr.  Porter,  a  very  great  man,  say  that 
Daniel  Webster  was  then  a  veiy  good  sciola*  for  one  of  his  years.  He 
did,  while  at  Pryebarg,  exhibit  traits  of  talent  and  genius  which  drew 
from  those  two  divines,  and  from  other  professional  gentlemen,  imqualiiled 
praise  of  his  powers  of  mind,  I  remember  very  distinctly  hearing  my 
father  remark  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  should  live,  aad  have  health,  and  pm-- 
sne  a  straightforward  course  of  industry  and  vhlue,  he  would  become 
one  of  the  greatest  men  this  coimtry  had  produced." 

His  reading  at  Fryeburg  was  chiefly  in  history  and  politics, 
and  English  literature.  He  began  then  to  investigate  carefully 
some  parts  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  He  read 
Adams's  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions,  Williams's  Ver- 
mont, and  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  he  continued 
his  reading  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Here,  too,  he  found 
Mr.  Ames's  eolehratod  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.  He  read  the  S^eatator  and  the  Tatler, 
and  the  whole  of  Pope's  poetical  works,  with  many  other  things. 
Some  idea  of  Ms  industry  may  bo  formed  from  tMs  list,  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  teaching  a  school, 
and  copying  deeds  four  eveuings  in  the  week. 
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All  bis  tours  -that  could  be  spared  from  labor,  or  necessary 
recreation,  were  spent  in  stndy  or  in  meditation  in  the  fields, 
and  be  rarely  went  abroad  in  bis  rambles  without  a  book,' 

Wbat  he  was  as  a  teacher,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  remain  on  an  increased  salary. 
"  A  compensation  annually  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,"  he 
writes  to  Bingham,  "  a  house  to  hvc  in,  a  piece  of  land  to  culti- 
vate, and,  iTife**  nos  solos,  a  clerkship  of  the  Coramon  Pleas,  arc 
now  probably  within  the  reach  and  possession  of  jour  friend." 

I  cannot  say  that  he  hesitated  much,  but  be  did  honestly 
put  down  upon  paper  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr,  McGaw  was  always  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  at  this 
time  feel  very  strongly  the  promptings  of  ambition,  or  entertain 
any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  fiiture  eminence ;  or  that,  if 
he  had  such  expectations,  he  concealed  them.  In  proof  of  this, 
be  refers  to  several  occasions  on  which  Mr,  Webster  evinced  in 
conversation  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  himself  and  his  future 
prospects.  But  we  are  to  remember  that,  over  all  his  youth, 
poverty  had  cast  its  discouraging  shadow,  and  that  the  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  even  bis  spirit  must  have  been  occasionally  chilled 
by  it.  We  are  to  recollect,  too,  some  pomtsof  bis  ebai-acter 
which  never  changed.  He  was  always  a  serious  man  in  every 
serious  affair  of  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  conscious- 
ness of  superior  intellectual  powers,  be  never  treated  any  thing 
contemptuously,  which  obliged  hhn  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
ofchere  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  exertion  which  be  had  to 
put  forth.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  this  offer,  which 
the  good  people  of  Fryeburg  doubtless  made  as  tempting  as  they 
could,  he  met  it  with  no  disdain,  even  when  writing  of  it  to  one 
of  his  most  intimate  fi'icn(fe.  But  he  was  drawn,  away  from  it, 
first,  by  his  father's  desire  to  have  him  embrace  the  profession  ot 
the  law ;  and  secondly,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  by  that  mysterious 
power,  which  operates  unconsciously  upon  men  of  gi'eat  intellect 
in  their  youth,  leading  them  toward  tlie  destiny  which  genius  cre- 
ates for  them,  and  carrying  them  away  from  the  proffered  com- 
fort of  obscure  and  inferior  stations  to  furtlier  efforts  and  contin- 
ued privation,  until  the  loftier  sphere,  which  has  been  scarcely 
revealed  to  their  vision,  is  entered  in  triumph  at  last.     So,  at 

'  Dp.  Osgootl. 
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least,  I  interpret  the  soter  views  which  the  young  Wehster 
thus  expressed  to  his  friends,  before  ho  finally  decided  not  to 
make  Jiimself  for  life  school-master  and  denizen  of  Tiyebiirg, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Oxford : 

"  Wiat  shall  I  do  1  Shall  I  say,  '  Tes,  gentlemen,'  and  sit  down  here 
to  spend  my  days  in  a  kind  of  comfortable  priyacy,  or  shall  I  relinquish 
these  prospects,  and  enter  into  a  profession,  where  my  feelings  will  lie  con- 
stantly iiarrowed  by  Otfjeda  either  of  dishoueaty  or  misfortune ;  where  my 
Eving  must  he  squeezed  from  penury  (for  rich  folks  seldom  go  to  law), 
and  my  moral  principle  continually  be  at  hazard  ?  I  ^"ee  with  you  that 
the  law  is  well  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  what 
are  its  effects  on  the  heart  1  Are  tliey  equally  propitious !  Does  it  inspire 
benevolence,  and  awake  tenderness ;  or  does  it,  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  wretched  objects,  blunt  sensibility,  and  stifle  the  still  emidl  voice  of 
mercy! 

"  The  talent  with  which  Heaven  haa  intrusted  me  ia  small,  very  sm^, 
yet  I  feel  responsible  for  the  use  of  it,  and  am  not  willing  to  perva't  it  to 
is  reproachful  and  unjust ;  nor  to  hide  it,  like  the  slothful  servant, 


"  Now,  I  will  enumerate  the  inducements  thai  draw  me  toward  the 
law ;  Fu'st,  and  principally,  it  is  my  father's  wish.  lie  does  not  dictate, 
it  is  true,  but  how  much  short  of  dictation  is  the  mere  wish  of  a  parent, 
whose  labors  of  life  are  wasted  on  favors  to  his  children  ?  Even  the 
delicacy  with  which  this  wfah  is  espressed  gives  it  more  effect  than  it  woold 
have  in  the  form  of  a  command.  Secondly,  my  friends  generally  wish  it. 
They  are  urgent  and  pressing.  My  father  even  offers  me — I  will  some- 
time tell  you  what — and  Mr.  Thompson  offers  my  tuition  gratia,  and  to 
relinquish  his  stand  to  me. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  imagine  I  shall  make  one  more  trial  in  the  ensuing 
autumn.  If  I  prosecute  the  profession,  I  pray  God  to  fortify  me  against 
its  temptations.  To  the  winds  I  dismiss  those  light  hopes  of  eminence 
which  ambition  inspired,  and  vanity  fostered.  To  be  '  honest,  to  be 
capable,  to  be  faithful '  to  my  client  and  my  conscience,  I  earnestly  hope 
will  be  my  first  endeavor.  I  believe  you,  my  worthy  boy,  when  you  tell 
me  what  are  your  intentions.  I  have  long  known  and  long  loved  the 
honesty  of  your  heart.  But  let  ua  not  rely  too  much  on  ourselves ;  let  us 
look  to  some  less  fellible  guide  to  direct  us  among  the  temptations  that 

In  September,  Ezekiel  came  to  T'ryeburg,  and  the  two 
brothers  made  a  journey  together  to  the  lower  part  of  Maine, 
and  then  returned  to  Salisbury.  Ezekiel  soon  after  went  back 
to  college,  and  Daniel  resumed  his  place  in  Mr.  Thompson's 

'  Letter  to  ElEgham,  May  IS,  1802. 
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office,  where  he  remained  until  February  or  Maich,  1804. 
"What  his  studio  had  tlina  far  been  in  the  law,  the  reader  has 
seen.  !Mr.  Thompson  now  made  one  mistake  ip  directing  his 
reading,  to  which  Mr.  "Wetster  thus  refers  in  hia  autobio- 
graphy :  "  He  was  an  admirable  man,  and  a  good  lawyer  him- 
self, hut  I  was  put  to  study  in  the  old  way,  that  is,  the  hardest 
books  first,  and  lost  much  time.  I  read  Coke-Littleton  thi'ough 
withont  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it."  ISut  he  Had 
already  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph  that  he  had  read 
two  or  three  volnm^  of  Blaekstone'a  Commentaries ;  and  the 
critieiam  therefore,  which  follows,  and  is  now  to  he  quoted,  was 
intended  to  point  out  the  inexpediency  of  making  Coke  a  text- 
book after  Elackstone,  with  nothing  between  them  to  instruct 
the  pupil  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  to  the  transactions  of  hfe  which  form  the  subjects  of 
ordinary  litigation.  The  best  book  which  Mr.  "Webster  could 
then  find  within  his  reach,  for  this  purpose,  was  Espinasse'a 
iN^isi  Prias ;  and,  inferior  as  thie  was  to  the  numeroiia  text- 
books since  written,  it  answered  very  welL  His  resort  to  it 
shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  it  midei^tood,  from  his 
observations  about  Coke,  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  neglected  to 
inform  Mm  that  Blackstone's  Commentaries  was  the  proper 
book  with  which  to  begin  his  legal  studies.  In  fact,  his  cor- 
respondence shows  that  lie  began  Blackstone  when  he  first 
entered  Mr.  Thompson's  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  In.  the 
Autobiography  he  says : 

"  HappeniEg  to  take  up  Espinaaae's  '  Law  of  Hisi  Prius,'  I  foimd  I  could 
understand  it,  and,  arguing  that  the  object  af  readhig  was  to  imderatand 
■what  was  written,  I  laid  down  the  venerable  Coke,  et  alios  aimilea  rsse- 
rffiidoa,  aud  kept  company  for  a  time  ivith  Mr.  Espinasse  and  others,  the 
most  plain,  easy,  and  inteDigible  writers,  A  hoy  of  twenty,  with  no  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  such  subjects,  cannot  understand  Ooke.  It  ia  folly  to 
set  him  on  such  an  author. 

"  There  are  propositions  in  Coke  so  abstract,  and  dbtiuctions  so  nice, 
and  doctrines  embi'acing  so  many  coniiitiona  and  qualifications,  that  it 
requires  an  effort,  not  only  of  a  mature  mind,  but  of  a  mind  both  strong 
and  mature,  to  understand  him.  Why  disgust  and  discourage  a  hoy  by 
telling  him  that  he  must  break  into  his  profession  through  such  a  wall  as 
this  %  I  really  often  despaired.  I  thoi^ht  I  never  could  make  myself  a 
lawyer,  and  waa  almost  going  back  to  the  busine^  of  school-keeping,    A 
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friend  liaa  recently  returned  to  me  a  letter,  Tvritten  by  me  to  liim  at  tbat 
time,  ehowing  my  feelings  of  despondence  and  despair.  Mr.  Espinasse, 
however,  helped  mc  out  of  tliis  in  the  way  I  hare  mentioned ;  and  I  have 
nlwaya  felt  greatly  obliged  to  him." 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  in  his  law  studies,  heforo  lie 
made  another  discovery  which  was  quite  characteristic  of  him, 
because  it  denoted  a  principle  upon  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  college  to  discipline  and  to  store  bis  memory  on  other 
subjects,  "  Here  give  me  leave,"  he  wi'ites  to  EingliaiUj  "  to 
pronounce  a  wise  opinion,  viz.,  tbat  the  best  way  to  study  law 
is  in  relation  to  partieidar  points.  I  had  read  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations, I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  nor  how  many  more 
timea  I  might  have  read  it  among  othera,  without  discovering 
that  it  did  not  affect  a  sealed  instmment,  unless  I  had  looked 
with  reference  to  that  particular  inquiiy.  It  is  very  much  bo, 
I  believe,  with  history.  We  read  page  after  page,  and,  retaining 
a  slender  thread  of  events,  every  thing  else  glides  from  the  mind 
about  as  fast  as  the  eye  traces  the  lines  of  the  hook,  yet,  when 
we  examine  a  particular  occurrence,  or  search  after  a  single  date, 
the  impression  ia  permanent,  and  we  have  added  one  idea  to  the 
stock  of  real  knowledge," ' 

Of  his  other  reading,  while  he  remained  in  Mi'.  Thompson's 
ofBce,  we  get  some  sketches,  alao  from  his  own  pen  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  read  much  during  this  year  and  a  half 
besides  law-books,  with  two  exceptions,  I  read  Hume  through,  not  for  the 
first  time;  but  my  principal  occupation  with  books,  when  not  Saw-booka, 
was  with  the  Latin  classics,  I  brought  from,  college  a  very  scanty  inheri- 
tance of  Latin.  I  now  tried  to  add  to  it  I  mado  mysi-lf  familiar  with 
most  of  Tully'a  Orations,  committed  to  mLmory  lirge  passages  of  some  of 
them ;  read  Sallust  and  Csesar  and  Honci,  '^oma  of  Horace  a  Odea  I 
tr^islated  into  poor  Engliah  rliymea ;  they  wore  pnnted  I  hive  never 
seen  tliem  since.  My  brother  was  a  far  bettei  Latin  scholai  than  myself, 
and,  in  one  of  his  vacations,  we  read  Juvenal  together  But  I  never 
mastered  hia  style,  so  aa  to  read  him  with  ease  and  pleas  re  At  tliia 
period  of  my  Itfe  I  passed  a  great  deal  of  ten  alone  Jty  -unuseiilents 
were  fishing  and  shooting  and  riding  and  all  tl  s  were  without  a  com- 
panion. I  loved  this  occasional  solitule  tt  n,  and  Ia\e  loved  it  ever 
einee,  and  lovo  it  still.  I  like  to  co  t  niplat  ilSat  ,  and  to  hold  com- 
munion, onbrokcn  by  the  presence  of  human  b  nos  with  '  this  uniyeraal 
frame— tiius  wondrous  fair.'    I  like  Boh     1    alao  aa  fii  orable  to  thonglits 

:  T.ctt(?r  to  Bingliiira,  December  21,  1803.— (Coj-JrspiWcBcc,  !.,  12t.) 
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less  lofty.  I  like  to  let  the  thoughts  go  free,  and  indulge  excursions.  And 
■when  fhinMnffis  to  toe  done,  one  miMt,  of  course,  be  alone.  No  man  knows 
hhmdf  who  does  not  tlius  sometimes  keep  his  own  company.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  of  life,  I  have  found  that  mj  lonely  journeys,  when  following 
the  court  on  its  drcuits,  have  afforded  many  an  edifying  day." 

No  man,  who  ever  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  lias  entered  it  tlu-ongh  an  experience  more  danger- 
ous to  an  elevated  and  generous  view  of  the  ohjects  which  a 
young  lawyer  Bhould  set  before  him.  If  a  hard  and  pinching 
necessity  could  ever  excuse  the  growth  of  a  sordid  desire  for 
gain,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  by  ignoble  means,  they  would  have 
been  escused  in  him. 

For  nearly  two  years  Mr.  Webster  studied  Hie  law  in  a 
countiy  village,  where  the  lowest  and  speediest  of  ita  modes  of 
gaining  money  must  have  been  the  chief  aspect  in  which  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  calling. 

But  his  nature  was  one  that  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
accLuisition  of  any  profession,  merely  because  it  offered  tlie 
speediest  prospects  of  gain.  Poor' as  be  was,  and  plainly  as  he 
must  have  seen  that  the  sharp  weapons  of  tbe  law,  in  his 
hands,  might  bo  turned  rapidly  to  account,  he  did  not  keep 
himself  from  those  elegant  studies  which  bring  in  their  im- 
mediate riches  to  the  mind  alone.  He  turned  from  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  the  writs  of  a  country  offlce  to  the  Latin 
classics,  to  history,  to  poetry,  to  whates'cr  would  keep  him  from 
losing  the  love  of  letters,  which  he  had  so  eagerly  and  so  fully 
cultivated  from  his  boyhood.  Instead  of  being  attracted,  he 
was  repelled  by  the  facilities  which  the  lower  departments 
of  legal  practice  appeared  to  afford,  for  making  money;  for 
he  saw  that  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  those  whom  he 
described  as  "  tho  very  refuse  and  remnant  of  mankind."  He 
complains,  too,  that  "  law-reading  has  no  tendency  to  add  the 
embellishments  of  literature  to  a  student's  acquisitions.  Our 
books,"  he  adds,  "  are  written  in  a  hard,  didactic  style,  inter- 
spersed on  every  page  with  the  mangled  pieces  of  murdered 
Latin,  and  as  perfectly  barren  of  all  elegance  as  a  girl's  cheek 
is  of  beard.'     The  morality  of  the  profession  is,  too,  a  matter 

'  There  waa  nothing  for  tho  student  on  tins  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  of  whom 
then  but  what  had  come  to  U3  from  Eiig-  he  would  not  haro  made  this  oritieism. 
land.   He  lived  to  see  other  writers  arise    Have  we  paid  back  the  debt  f 
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of  doubt,  or  rather  it  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt  at  all,  Mr. 
Bennett  says  that  a  lawyer,  who  preserves  his  integrity  un- 
spotted, deserves  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  If  this 
calendar  were  entirely  made  up  of  lawyers,  I  fancy  it  would  he 
a  short,  a  very  short  list,  not  so  long,  if  you  take  the  whole 
world  over,  as  a  catalogue  of  Preshmen,  and  yet  this  is  the 
profession  to  which  I  am  devoting  myself."  But,  in  the  midst 
of  these  disheartening  views,  he  consoles  himself  with  tlie  reflec- 
tion that,  "  if  one  can  keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  general 
literature  in  the  mean  time,  the  law  may  help  to  invigorate  and 
unfold  the  powers  of  the  mind." 

He  found  that  great  help  in  due  time.  He  mastered  Cohc 
without  serious  diflSculty,  after  he  had  learned  to  apply  his 
severe  abstractions  ;  and  he  read  him,  too,  in  black-letter.'  Ho 
"  laid  hands  heavily  " — to  borrow  his  own  expression — on  the 
Special  pleading  of  the  common  law ;  a  science  which  few  of 
our  young  lawyers  of  the  present  day  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  for  practical  use,  and  which,  as  an  aid  to  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  as  a  system  of  logical  devolution  of  the  issues  of  a 
strictly  legal  controversy,  is  entirely  unequalled  by  any  of  the 
modern  devices  which  have  supplanted  it.  Mr.  "Webster  was 
always  one  of  the  best  special  pleaders  of  his  time ;  and  lie 
owed  his  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  and  the  order  of  that 
method  of  pleading  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  worked  it 
out  in  the  Latin  pages  of  Saunders,  translating  and  copying  as 
he  read.  Yet  with  these  graver  studies  he  continued  to  make 
rhymes  for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the  sake  of  "  keeping 
alive,"  as  he  said,  "  some  taste  for  the  teUes  hiires."  But  he 
had  no  inclination  to  be  drawn  before  the  public  as  a  poet. 
He  was  invited,  in  the  winter  of  1803,  to  deliver  a  poem  before 

'  Ho  could  not  always  restrain  hia  6,    1803.      CorrespondeiKt,   vol.    i.)      I 

fun  over  some  of  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Buppnse  that  when  he  mooted  this  ia- 

English  law :   "  The  law  question  that  terestiug  question,  be  must  have  had 

now  puzzles  u3  in  this  quarter  is,  whether  before  him  Colre's  Observations  on  the 

Bonaparte,  when  he  shall  have  gone  to  Statute  26,  Edward  III.,  ffe^'roifVionjiMS  ,- 

John  Bull's  palace,  and  taken  hold  of  where  that  "prince  of  the  law,"  as  he 

the  ring  of  tbe   door  in  tbe  name  of  calls  stout  old  Sir  Sdward,  lays  down 

ad^n  of  the  whole  island,  will  be  such  how  treason  maj  be  comnutted  ag^nst 

a  king  against  whom  it  will  be  treason  the  king  in  possession,  although  done  in 

it)  an  Englishman  to  £ght.     But  they  behalf  of  the  kin^who  ought  to  be  in 

may  settle  this  among  thetu ;  you  and  possession  ;  and  now  a  pardon  by  the 

I    will   nut   Rive    an    opinion   without  kir^  de  jure  is  no  pardon  if  he  be  not 

a  fea." —  (Ldler   to   Blugltam,    Vduber  also  king  i/e/arfo.— (See  3i//n!i.,  C17.) 
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the   Phi  Beta  Kappa   Society  of  Dartmouth,  at  their  next 
anniversaiy.     Writing  to  his  class-mate  MerriU,  he  says : 

"  John  Porter,  in  hia  ofEcial  capacity,  ias  notified  me  of  the  wishes  of 
the  P.  B.  to  write  them  a  poem.  If  sis  of  tie  nine  Muses  were  to  stand 
at  my  elhoiv,  and  promieo  that,  according  to  their  host  dlscretioD,  they 
would  inspire  cycry  line,  word,  and  syllable,  semieolon  and  comma,  I 
should  not  ehoose  to  write  a  poem.  I  left  making  rhymes  when  I  left  col- 
logo  ;  aad,  as  to  poctri/,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  made  any." 

As  tune  sped  on  with  him,  althooghhe  conld  not  quite  shake 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  narrow  fortmii^,  he  began  to  be  less 
discomfited  by  them,  and  also  to  have  some  perception  of  what 
tlie  jui'ispmdenee  of  his  country  was  to  become.  "  What  you 
have  said,"  he  replies  to  Binghamj  "  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
to  eminence  in  this  country,  has  much  to  support  it.  But  what 
then  ?  Must  we  sit  down  contented  in  the  lonely  valley  of  infe- 
riority ?  This  is  a  cold,  poor,  comfori^less  place.  If  the  bill  of 
difficulties  be  so  high  that  we  cannot  climb  over  it,  yet  perhaps 
we  can  make  a  shift  to  creep  round  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth 
the  trial.  I  do  not  soon  expect  to  see  in  America  a  Locke,  a  New- 
ton, a  Pope,  or  a  Sir  Joshua.  But  Manslields  and  Kenyons,  I 
believe,  we  shall  rear  in  the  next  age.  And  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  eminence  will  be  sought  with  more  ai'dor  in  the 
lucrative  professions,  than  in  tlie  abstract  sciences  and  the  fine 
arts."  Still,  for  himself,  Ms  expectations,  so  far  as  they  were 
expressed  to  his  friends,  continued  to  be  moderate  and  subdued. 
"  Yet,  Merrill,"  he  -writes  a  year  later, "  you  and  I  have  some  am- 
bition ;  so  has,  or  ought  to  have,  every  one.  So  much  ambition 
as  shall  prompt  to  laudable  exertion^  and  industry ;  bo  much  as 
is  well  consistent  with  the  duties  and  the  honest  pleasm-es  of 
life,  as  induces  a  wish  tomakeonrsclvcarespectedhy  our  Mends 
and  not  entirely  despised  by  our  enemies ;  and,  on  the  score  of 
property,  so  much  ambition  as  instigates  to  the  acquirement  of 
a  decent,  competent  estate,  enabling  uB  to  treat  our  friends  as 
they  deserve,  and  to  live  free  from  embarrassment ;  this  degree 
of  ambition  is  rational  and  necesaai'y." 

"Was  this  all  that  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself?  Did  his  description  of  a  "  rational  and  neces- 
sary ambition"  comprehend  all  that  burned  within  Inm,  or  was 
there  still  somethingthat  he  held  in  reserve,  even  with  his  youtli- 
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ful  companions,  and  that  urged  liiin  onto  a  more  "brilliant  future 
than  that  which  he  depicted  aa  their  coiniuon  lot  ?  His  corre- 
spondence with  hia  college  friends  was  entirely  free  and  intimate, 
and  he  probably  expressed  in  it,  as  openly  as  any  man  ever  ex- 
presses in  such  letters,  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Apparently  he 
was  not  at  this  time  looking,  in  his  own  thoughts,  for  the  great 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life.  He  was  a  diligent  and  laborious 
student,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  both  in  and  out 
of  Ms- profusion.  He  did  not  mean  to  talre  aa  inferior  position 
in  it,  and  he  did  not  confidently  expect  to  ascend  to  ite  highest 
honors.  He  w^  not,  at  this  time,  looking  to  any  of  the  chief 
cities  or  the  large  towns  aa  his  future  theatre.  He  knew  that 
while  his  father  lived,  and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  period,  he 
must  be  where  he  could  minister  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
had  now  such  strong  claims  upon  his  presence  and  his  care. 
The  life  of  a  country  lawyer,  therefore,  was  tlie  sphere  that 
appeai'cd  to  him  to  he  before  him.  Still  the  gi'eat  powers 
which  he  had  so  sedulously  cultivated,  and  which  stirred 
within  liim  half- conscious  of  their  d^tiny,  craved  a  lai^er 
development,  wider  fields  of  observation,  and  more  ample 
means  of  culture,  than  his  native  village  could  afford.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  to  finish  hia  studies  in  Boston  ;  and 
thither  his  hopes  and  his  plans  tended  for  some  time  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  of  1803.  But  he  had  to  wait,  as  he 
said,  until  "  something  hke  a  miraelo  "  should  put  the  means 
into  his  hands. 

The  "miracle"  came  inthe  shape  ofan  accidental  turn  ofhia 
brother's  affairs.  Ezekiel  had  worked  hard  to  maintain  himself 
at  college,  and  had  been  helped  by  all  at  home,  until  help  was 
no  longei'  po^ible.  Something  had  to  be  done  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  brothers  to  recruit  then-  exhausted  finances.  Eze- 
kiel passed  the  winter  vacation  of  1803-'4  in  teaching  a  school 
in  Sanhomton ;  and  in  Eebrnary,  Daniel  went  to  Boston,  to  seek 
some  employment  for  himself  or  his  brother.  It  clianeed  that  a 
yonng  college  friend  of  theirs.  Dr.  Oyi-ns  Perkins,  afterward  a 
distinguished  phyfiieian  in  Boston  and  'New  York,  had  been  for 
some  time  teaching  a  small  private  school  in  Boston,  in  what  was 
then  called  "  Short "  Street.'  He  had  obtained  the  mastership  of 
'  Since  a  part  of  "  Kingston  "  Street. 
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one  of  the  putlic  Bchoola,  and  offered  to  relinquish  his  private 
school  to  Ezeldel  Webster. 

This  arrangement  was  at  once  eoncludeiJ,  as  soon  as  Daniel 
could  return  to  Salishury;  and  Ezehiel  went  immediately  to 
Boston,  although  at  the  risk  of  not  obtaining  his  degree  at  the 
ensuing  college  commencement. 

Ezckiel  being  thns  settled  for  a  time  in  Boston,  Daniel  appears 
to  have  tnnied  Ms  thoughts  toward  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
Ms  brother  earnestly  opposed  this  plan,  and  thus  advised  his 
coming  to  Boston ; 

"Agreeably  to  yow  inj unction,  I  liaye  thought  and,  meditated  upon 
yoTir  letter  for  three  days,  and  for  no  inconsideraWe  portion  of  three 
nighte,  and  I  now  give  you  the  result  as  freely  as  I  wish  your  welfare.  I 
nni  directly  opposed  to  your  going  to  ITew  York,  and  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  expensiveneasof  a  joumoyto  that  city,  and  of  a  residence  in  it,  is, 
with  me,  a  material  ohjection ;  secondly,  the  embarrassments  to  wliich 
you  will  be  liable,  without  Menda  to  assist,  or  patronage  to  support  yon ; 
thirdly,  I  fear  the  climate  would  bo  injurious  to  yonr  constitution,  I 
have  now  told  you  what  I  would  not  have  you  do ;  and  I  also  tell  you 
what  I  wish  you  to  do,  I  would  have  you  decamp  immediately  with  all  your 
baggage  from  Salisbury,  and  march  directly  to  this  place.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion which  I  have  maturely  formed,  for  which  a  thousand  reasons  might  be 
urged.  They  aje  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  nor  is  it  perhaps  necM- 
sary,  for  I  say  to  yon  imperatively, '  Come,'  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  fellow  of  any  enterprise  or  ability  to  support  himself  here 
very  handsomely,  without  descending  to  any  husincss  incornpatible  with 
the  situation  of  a  gentleman.  Here,  too,  ia  tlie  focus  of  information.  .  ,  . 
I  will  stat«  to  yon  a  single  circumstance  which,  I  think,  will  remove  all 
doubt  about  paying  your  way,  I  have  now  eight  scholars  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  whom  I  shall  he  obliged  to  dismiss  jf  I  cannot  have  an  assistant, 
and  I  dare  not  at  present  hire  one.  The  tuition  of  thise  eight  scholars 
will  pay  for  your  board.  They  recite  twice  in  a  day,  and  it  will  take  you 
about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  hear  them  each,  time.  Here,  then,  yon 
can  support  yourself  by  the  labor  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each  day.  If 
yoTi  will  spend  that  time  in  my  school  daily,  I  will  board  you  at  as 
genteel  a  boarding-house  as  you  can  wish,  or  the  place  affords.  Consult 
father,  fkc  fiimily,  and  your  friends,  and  start  for  Boston  the  nest  day 
after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Another  such  an  opportunity  may  never 
occur.  Dome,  and,  if  you  don't  find  every  thing  to  your  liking,  I  will 
carry  you  back  to  Salisbury  with  a  chaise  and  six,  and  pay  you  for  your 
time.  I  must  say  agiuu,  consult  father.  If  to  approves,  take  tho  patri- 
nrohal  Hesaing,  and  come."  ' 

'  Ezekicl  to  Diiiiiel,  Apvil  4,  1801, 
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Mr.  Webster  says  in  Ma  Autobiograpliy  : 

"  Aceordingl J,  I  went  to  Boston  in  July,  to  pass  a  few  months  in 
some  office.  I  had  not  a  single  letter,  and  knew  nobody  in  the  place  to 
which  I  was  going,  except  Dr.  Perkins,  then  a  very  young  man,  and,  like 
myself,  struggling  to  get  on.  But  I  was  sanguine,  and  light-hearted. 
He  easily  persuades  himself  that  he  shall  gain  who  has  nothing  to  lose, 
and  is  not  airaid  of  attempting  to  climb,  when,  if  he  fail  in  his  flist 
step,  he  ja  in  no  dimgor  of  a  fall.  ArrlTed  in  Boston,  I  looked  out  for 
an  office  wherein  to  study.  But,  then,  as  I  knew  none  of  the  l^al 
gentlemen,  and  had  no  letter,  this  was  an  affair  of  some  difRculty.  Some 
attempts  to  be  received  into  a  lawyer's  office  failed,  properly  enough,  for 
these  reasons ;  although  the  reminiscence  has  since  sometimes  caused  me 
to  smile." 

Mr,  Ticknor  observes,  that  Mr.  Webster  luade  but  one 
such  imsnceessful  application,  and  that^he  wae  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  but  for  a  moment,  who  never  remembered 
the  occurrence  afterward.  There  was  one  member  of  that 
bar,  however,  who  had  a  qnicker  penetration,  although  his 
associations  and  habite  might  perhaps  have  made  access  to 
him  under  such  circumstances  even  more  difficult  than  to 
others. 

Christopher  Gore,  whose  pnpil  Mr.  Webster  became  in  Eoe- 
ton,  was  the  fii-st  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Washington 
in  1789.  In  1796  he  was  sent  to  England  as  a  commissioner 
under  Jay's  treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  spoliations  by  British  cruisers  during  the  wars 
of  the  TVeneh  devolution.  He  remained  in  London  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  for  nearly  eight  years ;  and,  during  an  ab- 
sence of  the  American  minister  in  1803,  he  acted  as  ohwrgS  cPaf- 
fcm-ea.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fortune,  a  scholar  and  a  courtly 
and  polished  gentleman,  whose  information  and  manners  exliib- 
ited  the  fruits  of  much  intercourse  with  the  world.  He  was, 
too,  an  excellent  commercial  lawyer,  fond  of  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  his  standing  was  eminently  respectable. 
On  his  return  to  Boston,  shortly  before  Mr.  Webster  applied  to 
be  received  as  his  pupil,  he  had  r^raned  his  practice.  Kve 
years  afterward,  in  1809,  ho  was  elected  Grovemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  Federal  party,  but  in  the  next  year  he  was 
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defeated  "by  Mi:  Gerry,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.' 
From  1813  to  1815  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  waa  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster that  he  came  in  contact  with  such  a  man.  Mr.  Gore 
was,  doubtless,  the  iiret  person  he  had  then  met,  who,  to 
great  refinement  of  manners  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  world,  united  a  general  scholarship.  Mr.  "Webster  said 
of  him : 

"  Since  I  left  John'Wheelock,''  I  have  found  no  man  so  inde- 
fatigable in  research.  He  has  great  amenity  of  manners,  is  easy, 
accessible,  and  communicative,  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  I  could 
not  wish  a  better  preceptor." '  This  was  said,  when  Mr.  "Web- 
ster had  been  four  months  in  Mr.  Grore's  ofiice ;  and  his  estimate 
of  Mr.  Gore  never  changed.  That  they  appreciated  each  other 
from  the  first,  is  quite  apparent  from  the  narrative  which  Mr. 
ter  has  left  us  of  the  mode  in  which  their  acquaintance 


"  Mr.  Gore  bad  just  then  returned  from  England,  and  renewed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  lie  had  rooms  in  Scollay's  Building,  and,  as  yet,  had  no 
clerk.  A  jotmg  man,  aa  little  known  to  Mr.  Gore  as  myself,  undertook  to 
introduce  me  to  him.  In  logic,  this  would  have  been  bad.  Ignotmn  per 
igTwtum.  Nevertheleaa,  it  anoceeded  here.  We  ventured  into  Mr.  Gore's 
rooms,  and  my  name  was  pronounced.  I  was  shockingly  embarrassed,  but 
Mr.  Gore's  habitual  courtesy  of  mamier  gave  me  oowage  to  speak.  I  had 
the  grace  to  begin  with  an  unaffected  apology ;  told  Mm  mj  position 
was  very  awkward,  my  appearance  there  very  like  an  intmaon ;  and  that, 
if  I  expected  any  thing  but  a  civil  dismission,  it  was  only  founded  in  his 


was  a  candidate  a  second  lime,  by  rea-  tiej  certainly  were  not  calculated  to 

son  of  his  having  made  a  canTaasing  tour  win  toIob  at  a  popular  election,  at  a 

through  the  State  lE  a  ooaoh-aiid-four,  time  when  party  spiiit  ran  very  high, 

attended  by  serrants  in  livery,  and  es-  Mr.   Gore,    however,   never    laid    them 

corted  by  a  troop  of  horse.     When  he  aside  in  consequence  of  his  defeat,  and 

left  the  office  of  governor,  ho  retired  to  he  always  tebuned  the  sincere  respect 

an  .  elegant  country  ■  seat  in  Walthaia,  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     Dying 

about  nme  miles  from  Boston,  where  he  without  children,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 

lived  for  ike  cesiduo  of  Ha  life.    He  died  fortune  to  Harvard  College.     The  mod- 

in  1827.    His  chariot,  with  its  crimson  era  library  of  the  university,  built  from 

hammer-cloth,  his  four  long-tailed  bays,  his  munificent  donation,  wna  called  in 

liveried  coachman,  and  mounted  foot-  his  honor  Gore  Halt 
men  are  among  my  earhest  recollections.  '  The  R:esident  of  Dartmouth  Col- 

But  these  manners  were  not  adopted  by  lege. 

Mr.  Oore  hi  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  nor  '  Letter  to  Merrill,   November  SO, 

wore  they  altogether  sii^ular  in  those  1S04» 
days.      In  him,  as  in  others,  they  were 
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known  kiniinesa,  and  generosity  of  cliaraeter.  I  was  from  the  country,  I 
said ;  had  stuiJied  law  for  two  years ;  had  como  to  Boston  to  study  a  year 
more ;  had  some  respectable  acquaintances  in  New  Hampshii'e,  not  un- 
known to  him,  but  had  no  introduction ;  that  I  had  heard  he  had  no  clerk ; 
thought  it  possible  he  would  receJTe  one ;  that  I  came  to  Boston  to  work, 
not  to  play ;  was  moat  desirous,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  his  pupil ;  and  all 
I  ventured  to  ask  at  prosont  was,  that  he  would  keep  a  place  for  me  in  his 
office  till  I  could  write  to  New  Hampshire  for  proper  letters,  showing  me 
worthy  of  it.  I  delivered  this  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  though  I 
suspect  it  was  better  composed  than  spoken,  Mr.  Gore  heard  me  with 
much  encouraging  good-nature.  He  evidently  saw  my  embarrassment ; 
spoke  kind  words,  and  asked  me  to  sit  down.  My  friend  had  already  dis- 
appeared, Mr,  Gore  said,  what  I  had  suggested  was  very  reasonable,  and 
required  little  apology.  He  did  not  mean  to  fill  hia  office  with  clerks, 
but  was  willing  to  receive  one  or  two,  and  would  consider  what  I  had 
said.  He  inquired,  and  I  told  him,  what  gentlemen  of  his  aoquaint- 
tance  knew  me  and  my  father  in  New  Hampshire.  Among  others,  I 
remember  I  mentioned  Mr,  Peabody,  who  was  Mr.  Gore's  class-mate. 
He  talked  to  me  pleasantly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and,  when  I 
rose  to  depart,  he  said  ;  '  My  young  ftiend,  yon  look  as  though  you 
might  he  trusted.  You  say  you  came  to  study,  and  not  to  waste 
time.  I  win  take  you  at  your  word.  You  may  as  well  hang  up  your 
hat  at  once  ;  go  into  the  other  room ;  take  your  book,  and  sit  down 
to  reading  it,  and  writ*  at  your  convenience  to  New  Hampshire  for 
your  letters,'  " 

Thia  immediate  confidence  could  not  have  been  wholly  the 
effect  of  a  morning  of  good-nature,  with  an  easy  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  quite  at  leisure  and  was  willing  to  trnst  to  acci- 
dent for  a  clerk.  The  young  man  who  presented  himself  thus 
nnheraMed,  before  a  person  of  Mr,  Gore'a  fastidious  perceptions, 
could  have  been  no  rustic  bumpkin,  notwithstanding  the  air  of 
embarrassment  which  his  own  modesty  of  naiTation  has  thrown 
around  the  scene.  Learning  and  mental  diaeipline,  such  as  he 
had  enjoyed,  do  not  pour  their  riches  into  such  a  nature  as  his, 
without  affecting  the  onter  man ;  and  genius  and  gentlemanly 
culture  may  he  detected  as  quickly  as  their  opposites,  by  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  note  their  manifestations.  "We  know,  too,  that 
later  there  was  a  magnetism,  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  "Webster, 
which  all  men  felt,  and  which  has  been  felt  where  his  name  was 
for  the  moment  unknown.  The  same  influence  may  have  existed 
in  his  younger  days ;  or  a  keen  and  practised  observer,  Kke  Mr. 
Gore,  might  have  seen  in  his  eye,  which  it  was  said  no  man,  even 
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then,  ever  saw  and  forgot,  some  revelation  of  the  intellect  and 
character  within.' 

But  whether  this  speculation  is  fanciful  or  well  founded,  the 
pleasing  character  of  the  anecdote  remains.  It  connects,  by 
an  incident  honorahle  to  both,  the  name  of  the  great  statesman 
with  the  name  of  a  man  whose  pure  and  elevated  character 
made  him  one  of  the  ornaments,  as  his  love  of  letters  made  liini 
one  of  the  benefactors,  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  Gore  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  studies  of  such  a  pupil, 
and  to  supply  and  point,  out  to  him  those  sources  of  knowledge 
which  could  not  have  come  within  his  reach  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  I  was  coBScioua,"  contiaues  the  autobiography,"  of  haying  made  a 
good  stride  onward,  when  I  had  obtained  admission  into  Mr.  Gore's  office. 
It  waa  a  situation  which  offered  to  me  the  means  of  studyiag  books  and 
men  and  thinga.  It  waa  on  the  20th  of  July,  1804,  that  I  first  made  my- 
self known  to  Mr.  Gore ;  and,  although  I  remained  in  Iiis  office  only  till 
March  following,  and  that  with  considerable  intervening  absences,  I  made, 
as  I  think,  some  respectable  progress. 

"  In  August  the  Supreme  Court  sat,  I  attended  it  constantly,  and 
reported  every  one  of  its  decisions.,  I  did  the  same  iu  the  Cu'cuit  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  kept  a  little  Journal  at  that  time,  which  still 
survives.    It  contains  little  besides  a  list  of  books  read. 

"  In  addition  to  books  on  the  common  and  municipal  law,  I  find  I 
read  Vattel  for  the  third  time  in  my  life,  as  is  stated  in  the  journal,  Ward's 
'  Law  of  Nations,'  Lord  Bacon's  'Elements,'  Puffendorff's  '  Latin  History 
of  England,' Giftord  s  Jnyenal  Boswell's  Toui  to  the  Hebrides,' Moore's 
'  Travels,'  and  miny  other  miscellaneous  thmga ' 

"  But  my  mam  study  was  the  common  law  and  especially  the  parts  of 
it  which  relaf«  to  special  pleadmg  Whitci  er  was  m  Vmer,  Bacon,  and 
other  books  then  usuill^  studied  on  that  part  of  the  science,  I  pwd  my 
rrapects  to.  Among  othci  things  I  went  throngh  Saunders's  Reports, 
the  old  folio  edihon  and  ibstiacted,  and  put  into  English  out  of  Latin 
and  Norman-Prench  the  pleadings  in  all  his  reports.  It  was  an  edify- 
ing work, .  From  that  day  to  this  the  forms  and  language  of  special 
pleas  have  been  quite  feimiliai  to  me,  I  bebe^  e  I  hare  my  little  al«tract 
yet, 

'  Mr.  Webster  mentioned,  with  some    never  have  to  sot  out  again." — {Letter  (o 
^lee,  in  one  of  his  letters  written  at  t!ie    Bingham,  Anffusl  i,  1604.) 
time,  that,  In  consequence  of  hia  name  '  He  might  Ihtb  added  to  Ihia  list 

not  being  distinotlj  pronounced  bj  his  "  Gibbon's  Life  and  Posthumous  Works," 
companion  who  intronuoed  Mm,  he  had  by  Lord  Sheffield,  and  Falej^'s  "  Natural 
been  in  the  ofBce  a  week  before  Mr,  Theolf^y."  He  cftlled  the  "  '  Natural 
Gore  knew  his  name.  "  This,"  he  added.  Theology'  on  IngeoionB  little  thing."— 
"  I  oaU  Betting  out  in  the  world.  .  .  .  (Zdler  lo  Merrill,  M<^  14,  1803.  CWe 
But  I  most  devoutly  hope  that  I  shall    xpnndenee,  vol.  i.) 
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"  I  remember,  one  day,  as  I  was  alone  in  the  office,  a  man  came  in,  and 
naked  for  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gore  was  out,  and  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  hiin. 
He  waa  dressed  in  plain  gray  clothes.  I  went  on  with  my  Iwok  till  he 
asked  me  what  I  was  reading,  and,  coming  along  up  to  the  table,  I  held 
out  my  book,  and  he  took  it  and  looked  at  it.  'Soccus,'  said  he,  '  de 
mnibus  et  nauh.  Well,  I  read  that  book,  too,  when  I  was  a  boy ; '  and 
proceeded  to  talk  not  only  about '  ships  and  freights,'  but  insurance,  prize, 
and  other  matters  of  maritime  law  in  a  manner  '  to  put  me  up  t«  all  I 
knew,' '  and  a  good  deal  more.  The  gray-coated  stranger  turned  out  to 
be  Mr.  Bufus  King." ' 

Men,  indeed,  aa  lie  baa  said,  were  ihe  objects  of  liia  atudj,  as 
well  as  books.  The  leaders  of  the  Boston  bar,  at  that  time,  were 
TheophiluB  Porsona,  afterward  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts ;  Samoel  Dexter,  the  great  advocate  who,  at  a  later 
period,  argued  against  the  Embargo  for  his  townsmen,  and  "  put 
hia  whole  heart "  into  tlie  cause ; '  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  fluent, 
rapidj  classical,  a  graceful  orator,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  lawyers ;  James  Sullivan,  a  strong,  laborious,  and  earnest 
man;  and  Daniel  Davis,  a  skilful  criminal  lawyer,  of  much  ex- 
perience and  ability  as  a  pubhc  prosecutor,  and  for  a  long  time 
Solicitor-General  of  the  State.  How  closely  llr.  "Webster  ob- 
served these  men,  and  how  accurately  he  measured  them,  his 
diary,  kept  while  lie  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  abundantly 
proves.  Although  ho  might  afterward,  if  he  had  undertaken 
it,  have  drawn  more  elaborate  portraits,  I  doubt  if  he  would  at 
any  subsequent  period  have  changed  any  thing  that  he  then  set 
down.  In  two  or  three  instances  he  sketched  these  eminent 
lawyers  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen,  which  at  once  discriminate 
them.'  But  a  kindred  intellect  led  him  to  a  closer  comparison 
of  Dexter  and  Pai-sona. 

Besides  attending  the  courts  and  studying  the  law,  Mr.  Web- 
ster had,  for  a  time  at  least,  one  other  occupation  in  Boston 
while  he  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore.  In  August,  1804,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  his  brother  Ezekiel  to  go  to  Hanover,  in 
order  to  take  his  degree;  and,  during  his  absence,  Daniel  took 

'  For  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  (o  jmi  ton  bar  —  embodies   a  maimer  that  ia 

tt  mrm  -upto  aS  ke  S^iunes,  see  poat.  not  tare  in  any  age  with  men  of  ii  cer- 

'  Autobiography.  tain  vehemence  of  temperament :   "  He 

'  Second  speech  ou  Foot's  resolution,  rolla  on  his  oaose  litli  an  immense  labor, 

— {Worka,  ill.,  S20.)  deals  In  much  BOur  inTeotive,  and  acta 

'  One  of  his  short  dceoiiptioiiB — -re-  in  that  way,  as  if  he  auppoaeil  the  cOHit 

fering  to  a  gentleman  then  at  the  Bos-  and  jury  againat  him," 
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charge  of  the  little  school  in  Short  Street,  Edward  Everett  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  that  time ;  and  in  this  relation 
the  friendship  between  Mr,  Webster  and  that  distingnished 
scholar  and  statesman  began,  nearly  fifty  years  before  Mr,  Weh- 
Bter's  death.  George  Ticknor  waa  not  a  pupil  of  the  school,  but 
in  1804-'5  he  received  private  instruction  in  Greek  from  Ezekiel 
Webster,  and  at  his  father's  house  both  the  Websters  and  their 
friend  Perkins  were  frequent  visitors.  That  the  younger  Web- 
ster mingled  to  some  extent  in  the  other  society  of  tlio  town,  is 
apparent  from  his  correspondence ;  but  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
wae  not  large,  and  he  waa  too  busy  to  increase  it.  He  appears 
to  have  been  absent  from  Boaton  in  November,  180i,  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  Albany,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  had  some 
occasion  for  hia  services.  They  travelled  in  a  private  carriage 
through  Springfield  to  Albany,  and  thence  came  down  to  Hud- 
son, from  which  place  they  returned  by  way  of  Hartford  and 
Providence  to  Boston. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  hia  brother  from  Al- 
bany : 


"  Dbae  Zbkb  1  Like  other  invalids,  we  have  made  it  an  importanl 
point  to  visit  the  Springs,  Yesterday  we  were  at  New"  Lebanon.  Tht 
health  of  both  of  as  is  much  benefited  by  a  visit  to  the  medicinal  waters 
of  that  place.  "W"e  drank,  I  belieye,  nearly  a  toaspooiiful  apiece,  and,  after 
washing  it  down  with  a  draught  of  wine,  we  really  thougkt  we  felt  better. 
TiuB  place,  New  Lebanon,  and.  Saratoga,  will  be  the  Bath  and  Spa  of 
America.  They  are  now  the  resort  of  the  well  as  well  as  the  sick — of  the 
gay,  the  rich,  and  the  fashionable.  "Wliere  you  look  to  see  every  nook 
and  comer  crowded  by  cripples  and  consumptive  skeletons,  yoa  find 
taverns,  assembly-rooms,  and  bOliard-tables, 

"Albany  is  no  despicable  place.  To  be  sure,  it  is  irregular,  and  without 
form.  Its  honsra  are  generally  old  and  poor-looldng — its  streets  are  rather 
dirty — but  there  are  many  exceptions.  A  part  of  the  town  is  very  high, 
overlooking  the  river  in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  and  affording  many  fine 
seats.  Some  handsome  buildings  ornament  the  town.  The  Dutch  Re- 
formed Ohurch  and  the  new  State  Bank  would  not  disgrace  9tate  Street. 
Here  are  all  sorts  of  people— both  Greek  and  Jew,  Englishman  and  Dutch- 
man, Fegro  and  Indian,  Almost  everybody  speaks  English;  occasion- 
ally, though,  I  have  heard  them  talk  among  themselves  in  a  lingo  which  I 
never  learned  even  at  the  Indian  charity  school.  The  river  here  is  half  a 
mile  wide— that  is,  I  shonld  think  so  ;  and,  if  I  think  wrong,  you  must 
look  at  Dr,  Morse,  and  correct  me. 
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"  To-moiTOW,  weather  being  fair,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  We  shall 
probably  go  by  way  of  Hudson,  Hartford,  etc. 

"Before  I  get  hack  to  Boston,  the  time  will  expire  in  which  I  was  to  pay 
Mr.  Howard,  Codma^i's  Wharf,  for  tlie  sugar,'  etc.  He  waa  promised  his 
cash  by  the  30th  instant.  If  you  wUl  borrow  it  somewhere,  and  pay  him, 
perhaps  I  can  replace  it  when.  I  arrive.  I  am  peculiaily  desirous  of  being 
punctual  in  this  case,  because  Mr.  0.  waa  surety  to  Mr.  Howard  that  I 
sliould  be  so.  Pray  get  it  paid  somehow  before  the  sun  goeth  down  the 
SOtli.     It  is  about  eighteen  doUai^, 

"  Call  in  at  Mr.  Chamberlaia's,  and  give  him  and  his  family  my  love.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  back  again,  tell  them, 

"  Adieu,  honeat  fellow.  "  D.  Webster. 

"And  ticrewent  abroad  over  all  the  land  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  deluded 
mmiy.    Oh,  good  old  mother  Massachusetts  I "  ' 

This  excureion  gave  Mr,  Webster  an  opportunity  to  see  a  part 
of  the  country  which  he  had  never  visited  before,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  the  tirat  time  he  had  ever  been  out  of  New  England.  Hia 
companion  defrayed  the  oxpensee  of  the  journoy,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  Bingham :  "  I  put  nay  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  found  one  iiiindred  and  twenty  dear  delightfuls,  all 
my  own,  yes,  every  dog  of  'em.  I  am  bo  proud  to  have  a  dollar 
of  my  own,  I  waa  determined  to  tell  you  of  it." ' 

As  he  was  thus  going  on  toward  the  period  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  worthy  father  at  home,  ansiona  and  embarrassed 
in  his  affairs,  was  suddenly  cheered  by  a  plan  for  his  son's  set^ 
tlement  in  life,  which  would  place  them  all  in  a  position  of  easy 
independence.  The  other  judges  of  the  court  of  which  he  was 
a  member  had  great  regard  for  him,  and,  the  elert  of  their  court 
Laving  died,  they  offered  the  place  to  Judge  Webster  for  his  son 

'  Supplies  for  Ms  fiither's  family.  all  be  willing  to  give  as  much  to  see 

'  Great  political  ctianges  took  place  jou  in  this  town,  if  we  had  tlie  Grange 

in  MaseaclinaBttB  at  tliis  time.  as  handy  aa  jou  have  in  Boston."     And 

'  Letter  to  Bingham,  January  2, 180B.  then   the  good  girl   tells   Mm  the  very 

From  an  unespected   quarter  we  may  little   of   country  news    in   her    small 

learn  the  eiact  per  diem  whicli  made  up  sphere — how  the  people  ruove  on  in  the 

this  "dear  delightful  "sum,   Inasimplc-  same  old  way  as  when  he  was  at  home; 

hearted,  affeotionatB  letter  from  home,  and hawthejaometimesliaTO  "junkets," 

written  by  hia  sister  Samh  (she  of  the  and  sometimes  "  ft-eewillers'  meetJnga," 

whorllebeFry  incident),  there  la  a  passage  wMch    last,   being   interpreted,   were   a 

wLieh  reads  as  follows :  kind  of  "  love-feaat "  among  a  portion  of 

"  Before  we  recaved  your  letters  by  the  Baptists,  not  participated  in,  prob- 

the  nuul,  we  heard  that  yo«  were  gone  ably,  b^  the  orthodox  Webster  family, 

to  New  York  with  a  gentleman,  at  the  There  is  a  postscript  to  the  lady's  let- 

raofleraie  price  of  seven  dollars  a  day  for  tet,  but  it  was  dictated  and  signed  by 

your  company.    It  seems,  Daniel,  that  the  father;  and  it  reveals  a  cause  for 

your  company  is  very  agreeable  in  Bob-  the  satiafaction  with  which   Daniel   re- 

tou  as  well  aa  in  Salisbury.    We  abonld  garded  his  earninga. 
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Daniel.  The  joyful  news  was  qaickly  communicated  to  the  lat- 
ter in  Boston.  Here  was  another  temptation,  and  a  stronger 
one  than  the  Frjeburg  preferment  held  out ;  for  it  was  a  better 
sitiiation,  and  it  was  one,  moreover,  that  would  put  him  at  onee 
where  his  parente  and  his  sisters  could  have  the  benefit  of  his 
society  as  well  as  his  pecuniary  aid.  But  I  cannot  relate  his 
perplexities  and  contradictory  feelings  as  he  has  related  them 
himself,  and  I  therefore  compile  a  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  this  singular  event  in  his  life,  from  the  two 
ample  sourer  that  are  before  me.  One  of  these  accounts, 
w^hich  is  contained  in  his  Autobiography,  has  been  pabHshed 
several  years.  The  other,  which  is  in  some  respects  stiR  more 
graphic  and  detailed,  was  given  in  the  conversation  of  1825, 
to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred,  and  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  public.  The  colloquial  narrative  begins  in 
this  way : 

"  In  1904,  the  Olei'k  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  niHsborougli 
Conaty  died,  and  Ohief-Juatice  Farrar  immediately  offered  tlie  place  to 
me.  The  receipta  of  this  office  were  full  flfteea.  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  you  may  imagine  that  I  felt  as  if  my  fortune  was  made.  My  brother 
and  I  were  both  in  debt,  oiir  father  was  old,  and  his  estate  mortg^ed.  I 
had  been  looking  to  this  office,  but  hardly  with  hope,  and  here  it  was — 
here  was  the  appointment  to  what,  as  I  may  say,  had  been  the  ambition  of 
the  family  ever  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  Why, 
I  could  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  family,  could  help  on  Ezekiel — in  short,  I 
was  independent.  I  had  no  sleep  that  night ;  and,  the  next  morning, 
when  I  went  to  the  office,  I  stepped  up  the  stairs  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  ever  had  bcfoi'c  I  told  Mr.  Gore  of  my  good  fortune.  'Well,  my  young 
ftiend,'  said  he,  '  the  gentlemen  have  been  very  kind  to  you ;  I  am  glad  of 
it.  You  must  thank  them  for  it.  Certainly  they  are  very  good  ;  you 
m.ust  write  them  a  ciyil  letter.  Tou  wUl  write  immediately,  of  course.'  I 
told  him  that  I  felt  their  kindness  and  liberality  very  deeply ;  that  I  should 
certainly  thank  them  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able;  but  that  I  should  go 
up  to  Salisbnry  so  soon,  I  hardly  thought  it  was  necessary  to  write.  He 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  was  greatly  snrprisad,  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  you  don't 
mean  t^>  accept  it,  surely  I '  The  bare  idea  of  not  aceepimg  it  so  astounded 
me  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  IiaTe  found  any  hole  to  have  hid  my- 
self in;  the  very  centre  of  Symmes's  would  have  been  welcome  to  me.  j 
told  him,  as  soon  aa  I  could  speak,  that  I  had  no  thought  of  any  thing 
else.  '  Well,'  said  he, '  you  must  decide  for  yourself ;  but  come,  ait  down, 
and  let  us  talk  it  over.  The  office  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  you 
say.    Well,  it  never  will  be  any  more.     Ten  io  one,  if  tliey  find  out  it  la  ao 
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much,  the  fees  will  be  reduced."  Yon  are  appointed  now  by  ftiends  ; 
others  may  flU  thdr  places  w^ho  are  of  different  opmions,  and  who  have 
friends  of  their  own  to  provide  for.  You  will  lose  yonr  place ;  or,  sup- 
posing jou  to  retain  it,  what  are  jou  but  a  clerk  for  life  ?  And  your  pros- 
pects as  a  lawyer  are  good  enough  to  encourage  you  to  go  on.  Go  on, 
and  flnisli  your  studies;  you  are  poor  enough,  but  there  are  greater  erils 
than  poverty;  live  ou  no  man's  favor ;  what  bread  you  do  eat,  let  it  be  the 
bread  of  independence;  pursue  your  profession,  make  yourself  useful  to 
your  friends,  and  a  Uttle  formidable  to  your  enemies,  and  you  have  nothing 

to  fear.' 

"  I  could  say  nothing  to  all  this,  and  Mr.  Gore's  opinion  that  I  conld 
do  something  as  a  lawyer  encouraged  and  flattered  me.  He  told  me  to 
come  the  nest  morning,  and  talk  a  little  more  with  him;  I  went  home, 
and  passed  another  sleepless  night. 

"  The  obtaining  thia  office  had  been  a  darling  olgeet  with  my  father. 
Its  possession  would  make  the  family  easy ;  and  he  had  hastened  to  send 
me  word  that  the  prize  was  won.  I  certainly  considered  it  a  great  prize 
myself,  not  that  I  did  not  love  my  profession,  not  that  I  did  not  hate  the 
clerkship,  and  ail  clerksMps,  but  simply  fi'om  a  desire  to  reach  that  high 
point  of  terrestrial  bliss,  at  which  I  could  feel  that  there  was  a  eompeteney 
for  our  family,  myself  included.  I  had  felt  the  res  angwatm  till  my  vei'y 
bones  ached.  Mr.  Gore  peremptorily  shut  me  out  from  this  opening  para- 
dise.' I  need  hardly  say  that  I  acqniesced  in  his  good  advice,  though  it 
certainly  cost  me  a  pang.  Here  was  present  comfort,  eompeteney,  and,  I 
may  even  say,  riches,  as  I  then  viewed  things,  all  ready  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
I  was  called  upon  to  reject  them  for  the  uncertain  and  distant  prospect  of 
professional  success.  But  I  did  resist  the  temptation ;  I  did  hold  on  to 
the  hope  which  the  law  set  before  me.  One  very  difficult  task  remained, 
however,  to  be  performed,  and  that  was  to  reconcile  my  father  to  my  de- 
cision. I  knew  it  would  strike  him  like  a  thunder-bolt.  He  had  long  had 
this  ofB.ce  in  view  for  me.  Its  income  would  make  him,  and  make  us  all, 
easy  and  comfortable;  his  health  was  bad,  and  growing  worse.  His  sons 
were  all  gone  from  him.  This  office  would  bring  me  home,  and  it  would 
bring  also  comfort  and  competency  '  to  ail  the  house.'  It  was  now  mid- 
winter. 

"Well,  air,"  continued  Mr.  Webster,  in  1S35,  "after  talking  further 
with  Mr.  Gore,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  the  clerkship  at  all  risks.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Taylor,"  and  told  him  I  wanted  some  money,  and  that  I  should 
pay  him  some  time  or  other.    He  said  I  should  have  as  much  as  I  wanted, 

'  The  MS.  adds,  "  Wilhin  two  years  left  college,  but  who  wna  not  (ather  of 

of  this  time  the  fees  were  redueod."  those  whom  he  had  known  at  HonoTer. 

'  Mr.  Webster,  at  this  tune,  had  no  But  thii  affeir  neTer  prooeeded  very 
thonght  of  marrying.  He  had  not  eTen  far,  and  ho  had  entirely  diiminspd  it 
met  the  lady  who  afterward  became  bia  from  his  mind  before  ho  wont  to  Boa- 
wife.  He  luid  been  somewhat  interested  ton. 
in  another  lady,  who  ia  oecaMonally  re-  '  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor, 
ferred  to  in  his  letters  written  after  he  the  Amocy  familv. 
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I  told  ]iim.  I  must  haye  &  good  deal — three  or  foiir  hundred  dollars.  He 
gave  it  to  me,  and,  witli  this  in  my  pocket,  I  hired  a-  sleigh,"  and  set  off 
for  home,  I  got  home  one  afternoon,  just  at  sunset,  and  saw  my  fiither  in 
his  little  room,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  He  was  pretty  old  then,  and  tall, 
and  Tery  thin.  His  flwje  was  pale,  and  his  cheek  sunken,  and  his  oycs— 
which  were  always  lai^,  and  very  black — seemed  larger  and  blacker  than 
I  ever  saw  them.  He  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  I  sat 
down,  he  said:  'Well,  Daniel,  we  have  got  that  office  for  you,'  'Tea, 
father,'  said  I,  '  the  gentlemen  were  very  kind,  I  must  go  and  thank  them.' 
'  They  gave  it  to  jou  without  my  Baying  a  word  about  it,'  '  I  must  go 
ajid  see  Judge  Farrar,  and  tell  him  I  am  much  obliged  to  him.'  And  so  I 
talked  about  it  very  carelessly,  and  tried  to  make  my  father  underBtand 
me.  At  last  he  began  to  bave  some  suspicion  of  what  I  meant ;  and  he 
straightened  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  look 
me  through.  '  Daniel,  Daniel,'  said  he,  '  don't  you  mean  to  take  that 
office  ? '  '  No,  indeed,  father,'  said  1 ;  '  I  hope  I  can  do  much  better  than 
that:  I  mean  to  use  my  tongue  in  the  courts,  not  my  pen ;  to  be  an  actor, 
not  a  register  of  other  men's  acts.  I  hope  yet,  sir,  to  astonish  jour  honor 
in  your  own  court  by  my  profeaaionaJ  attainments.' 

"  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  angry.  He  rocked  his  chair, 
slightly;  a  flash  went  over  an  eye,  softened  by  age,  bnt  atiU  aa  black  as 
jet ;  but  it  was  gone,  and  I  tliought  I  saw  that  parental  partiality  was, 
after  all,  a  little  gratified  at  this  apparent  devotion  to  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, and  this  seeming  confidence  of  success  in  it.  He  looked  at  me 
for  aa  much  aa  a  minute,  and  then  said  very  slowly,  '  Well,  my  son,  your 
mother  has  always  said  you  woidd  come  to  something  or  nothing.  She 
was  not  sure  which ;  I  think  you  are  now  about  settling  that  doubt  for 
her.'  This  he  said,  and  never  a  word  spoke  more  to  me  on  the  subject, 
I  stayed  at  homo  a  week,  paid  any  little  bills  that  came  in,  bought  what 
was  necessary  for  the  femHy,  promised  to  come  to  him  again  as  soon  as  I 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  returned  to  Boston." 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  Ms  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  the  choice  of  a  place  of  &ettleitieut.  "  In  some  conntry 
town  in  New  Hampshire,"  he  writes  to  one  of  his  friends  just 
before  Ms  admission,  "  I  shall  probably  put  off  my  character 
of  a  rover,  and  fix  my  feet  for  a  season.  Having  been  for  the 
winter  a  wandering  comet,  in  the  spring  I  become  a  falling 
star,  and  shall  drop  from  the  flrmainent  of  Boston  gayety  and 
pleasure  to  the  level  of  a  rustic  village— of  sUenee  and  ob- 
ecvirity." ' 

'  He  means  that  he  hired  a  seat  in  a    ran  into  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire 
coontrjBleigh  that  had  come  down  to  the    than  they  ran  to  Baffiu'a  Bay." 
market      At  that  time,  he  says  in  the  '    Letter    to   Mr,    Fuller,  Match    10 

Autobiography,  "  Stage-coaohee  no  more     1805, 
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He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  March,  1805,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  in  Boston,  on  the  motion  of  Hr.  Gore.  It  was 
the  custom  then  for  the  patron  to  make  a  short  speech  intro- 
ducing the  pupil  to  the  court.  It  is  a  well-known  tradition 
that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Gore  predicted  the  future  eminence  of 
his  young  friend.  What  be  said  has  not  been  preserved ;  but 
that  he  said  what  Kr.  "Webster  never  forgot,  that  it  was  dis- 
tinctly a  prediction,  and  that  it  excited  in  him  a  resolve  that 
it  should  not  go  unfulfilled,  we  have  upon  his  own  authority, 
although  he  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  repeat  the  words 
of  Mr,  Gore's  address.'  This  ceremony  being  over,  he  went  im- 
mediately to  Amherst,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  bis  father  then 
was,  attending  a  s<asion  of  the  court.  It  was  his  wish  at  this 
time  to  settle  in  Portsmouth ;  but  be  resolved  not  to  leave  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Salisbury  during  his  father's  life. 
Accordingly,  he  established  himself  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Boscawen ;  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  began  the  life 
of  a  country  lawyer. 

Before  he  left  Boston,  he  had  made  a  considerable  ptu-chase 
of  books,  for  which  he  was  to  remit  the  money  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  money  was  forwarded,  but  the  letter  containing  it 
was  stolen  from  the  messenger  before  it  reached  the  hands  of 
Ezekiel,  Many  letters  passed  between  the  brothers,  and  many 
plans  were  devised  for  raising  another  sura  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  boobs.  At  first,  Ezekiel  was  desired  to  wait  upon  the  book- 
seller, explain  the  loss,  and  request  that  the  books  might  be  put 
again  upon  his  shelves.  At  length  it  was  arranged  that  Ezekiel 
should  ask  Mr.  Thacher,  a  member  of  the  BostQn  bar,  to  become 
surety  for  the  payment ;   to   which  that  gentleman   at   once 


Furnished  with  this  security,  Ezekiel  repaired  to  the  book- 
seller's shop,  tendered  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Thaeher  upon  his 
own  note,  and  asked  for  the  books.  But  the  worthy  bibliopole 
refused  all  security,  kindly  forwarded  the  books,  and  gave  all 
the  credit  that  was  asked.  He  lived  to  witness  Mr.  Webster's 
whole  career," 

Books,  indeed,  were  quite  essential  to  his  existence  where  he 

'  Sec  the  Autobiographj.  - 
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now  was.  The  Kfe  wliieli  he  led  at  Boscawen,  for  two  yeara 
and  a  half,  would  have  heen  insupportable  without  them.  He 
described  it  in  his  letters  as  "  a  life  of  writs  and  sutnmonses." 
"  Other  mechanica  do  pretty  well  here,"  ho  said,  "  and  I  am 
determined  to  try  my  luek  among  others  " ' 

There  was  no  congenial  society  for  him,  and  he  yet  wanted 
that  support  which  other  young  men,  similaily  situated,  have 
found,  from  having  formed  that  tender  connection  which  naay 
be  the  solace  of  present  silence  and  obscurity,  even  when  the 
beloved  object  is  far  away.  He  was  not  m  love,  and  apparently 
he  was  not  likely  to  be.  He  endured  "  the  burden  o£  perpetvial 
solitude  and  seelnaion,"  by  devoting  hin^elf  to  business  and 
study.  His  practice  extended  over  three  counties,  Hillsborough, 
Eoekingham,  and  Grafton,"  It  amounted  to  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  but  this  was  sufficient  for  his 
support,  besides  leaving  a  small  sum  for  the  increase  of  his 
library.  His  studies  during  this  period  were  various,  and  more 
extensive,  I  imagine,  than  they  were  during  the  same  length  ot 
time  at  any  former  portion  of  his  life,  especially  in  the  law  and 
in  history,  "With  what  energy  be  continued  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences of  that  kind  of  practice  in  which  naost  young  men  must 
begin  their  professional  life,  how  he  labored  at  this  time  to 
make  himself  a-  real  lawyer,  and  how  well  he  estimated  the 
means  that  were  to  make  him  one,  his  correspondence  shows. 
After  reading  what  is  now  to  be  quoted,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that,  as  soon  as  he  stepped  forth  from  that  little  village 
in  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire,  he  stood  at  once  the  equal 
and  the  competitor  of  men  who  were  many  years  his  seniors, 
and  who  had  long  occupied  the  foremost  places  at  the  bar  of 
New  England.' 

"  Stutly  is  the  grand  requisite  for  a  lawyer.  Men  may  be  born  poets, 
and  leap  from  their  cradle  paiaters ;  Nature  may  have  made  them  mud- 

mu»citl  form,  it  nill  certainly  be  the 

most  hanuooiDus  tliiag  they  ever  did." 

verae :  — {Letier  to  SmffTumif  January  19,  1B06.) 

■'AngoodBhorlfl^inthHland,  '  "Scattering  business  over  so  much 

We  eommand,  surfaoe,"  he  Bftid,  "  is  like  Bpillins  ivater 

Ttat  Com^bjoa  Arrest  John  Dyef,        „po„  ^lie  g^aud." 

If  in  yonr  preidnct  yon  omi  find  Hm,  '  Mr-  Webflter  has  eaid  in  his  Auto- 

And  hind  hun,"  etc,  etc  biography  (written  in  1829),  that,  with 

He  then  adds  :  "  If  the  Le^slature  will     the  exception  of  instances  in  which  he 

but  put  our  writs  into  a  poetical  and    had  been  Msociated  with  the  Attorney- 
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clans,  and  called  on  them  only  to  exercise,  and  not  to  acquire,  afcUity ; 
but  law  is  aitifldaJ.  It  is  a  hmnaa  science,  to  be  learned,  not  inspired. 
Let  ttfli'e  be  a  genius  for  wliom  Nature  has  done  so  much  as  apparently  to 
have  left  nothing  for  application,  yet,  to  make  a  lawyer,  application  must 
do  as  much  as  if  Nature  had  done  nothing.  The  evil  is,  that  an  accursed 
thirst  for  money  violates  every  tiling.  We  cannot  study,  because  we  must 
pettifog.  We  learn  the  low  recourses  of  attomeyisra,  when  we  should 
learn  the  conceptions,  the  reasonings,  and  tie  opinions  of  Cicero  and 
MuiTay.  The  love  of  fame  is  estinguiahed,  every  ardent  wish  for  knowl- 
edge repressed ;  conscience  put  in  jeopardy,  and  tke  best  feelings  of  the 
heart  induTated  by  the  mean,  money-catching,  abominable  practJcea  which 
cover  with  disgrace  a  part  of  the  modem  practitionerB  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Our  profession  is  good,  if  practised  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  it  is  damnable 
fraud  and  iniquity  when  its  true  spirit  is  supplied  by  a  apiiit  of  mischief- 
making  and  money-catching." ' 


A   .-■ 


His  first  speech  at  the  bar  was  made  durmg  the  first  year 
of  Ms  residence  at  Boaeawen,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
he  remembered  with  the  deep^t  tendemees  that  his  father  heard 
it.'  But  his  father  never  heard  him  a  second  time.  He  appears 
to  have  been  unable  to  go  abroad  during  the  eueeeediiig  winter, 
and  he  died  in  April,  1806.    In  a  burial-place  set  apart  in  his 

General  of  the  United  States,  he  had         '  Letter  V>  Mr.  Blatchford,  written 

hartlly  ten  times  in  his  life  acted  as  from  Franklin,  May   3,   1848.— (OiiTe- 

junior  counsel,  sponiknce,  ii.,  225.)     He  Stotea  the  same 

'  Letter  to  BinsbaiD,  January  19, 1508.  faut  In  the  Autobiography, 
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own  field,  "  beneath  the  shadows  of  a  tall  pine,"  he  was  laid  by 
filial  hands.  Writing  from  that  spot,  when  he  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  at  which  hia  father  died,  Mr.  "Webster  said :  "  1 
neither  left  him  nor  foraook  him.  My  opening  an  office  in 
Boscawen  was,  that  I  might  be  near  him.  I  closed  his  eyes  in 
this  very  house.  He  died  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  after  a 
hfe  of  exertion,  toil,  and  exposure :  a  private  soldier,  an  officer, 
a  legislator,  a  judge,  every  thing  that  a  man  could  be  to  whom 
learning  never  had  disclosed  her  '  ample  page.'  " ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Webster's  first 
speech,  whieh  he  saya  was  made  w^hcn  hie  father  "  was  on  the 
bench,"  was  made  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  of  whieh  his 
father  was  a  judge,  or  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicatui'e  of 
which  the  Honorable  Jeremiah  Smith  was  the  chief  justice.  The 
local  tradition  in  the  county  of  Grafton,  at  the  period  of  Mr. 
Webster's  death,  was  that  his  first  cause  was  a  ease  of  some  no- 
toriety, that  was  tried  in  1805,  at  Plymouth  in  that  county,  in 
the  Superior  Court,  and  that  Judge  Smith  was  on  the  bench.'  If 
this  was  the  ease  in  which  his  father  heard  him,  Judge  Webster 
must  have  been  invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  aeeording 
to  the  usual  courtesy,  but  he  could  not  have  been  present  ia  his 
official  capacity,  as  he  was  a  member  of  an  inferior  court.  Nor 
could  hia  son,  in  the  year  1805,  have  been  entitled  to  argue  a 
cause  to  the  jury  in  the  Superior  Court,  eince  he  was  not 
admitted  as  a  counsellor  of  tliat  court  until  1807.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  more  authentic  than  a  tradition, 
respecting  a  cause  which  was  tried  before  Chief-Justice  Smith, 
■in  what  was  then  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  in  1806,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  was  allowed  to  take  the  part  of  junior 
counsel ;  and  it  was  after  hearing  him  in  this  ease  that  Judge 
Smith  is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  leaving  the  court-house, 
that  "he  had  never  before  met  such  a  young  man  as  that."' 
Both  of  th^e  were  civil  eases.  There  is  also  an  account  of  a 
very  powerful  speech  which  he  made  in  defence  of  a  person 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Blafchford,  written  sell,  a  gentieman  who  visited  Pljmoutii 

from  Franklia,  May  3,  1846.  —  {Garre-  attiat  time,  and  oarefuHj  gathered  ite 

ipOTMfence,  ii.,  226.)  traditioa  of  wbat  waa  there  supposed  to 

'  My  autlioritTfor  this  Btitoment  Is  a  have  been  Mr,  WebsWc'E  Grat  cause, 
letter  addressed 'to  one  of  the  literary  '  See  Morrison'a  "Life  of  Oiuof-Jus- 

osututors,  iu  1863,  Ijv  Mr.  Alfred  Bug-  tloe  Smith,"  pp.  119,  180.    Boston,  !8iS 
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indicted  for  iimrder  and  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  in  Grafton 
County.  It  is  said  that  the  senior  corniBol  abandoned  the  cause 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  leaving  to  Mr.  Webster  the  whole 
burden  of  summing  up  to  the  jury.  But  it  is  acarcely  needful  to 
trace  the  precise  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  these  several 
accounte  have  come  down  to  ua,  or  to  determine  which  of  them 
is  to  he  regarded  aa  his  flist  cause.  It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
before  he  left  the  interior  of  the  State,  he  had  produced  an 
impression  which  ia  even  now  not  effaced,  and  that  different 
counti^  have  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
scene  of  Ms  first  effort  at  the  bar.' 

In  the  Autobiography,  all  that  he  says  further,  respecting 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Boscawen,  is  embraced  in  the 
following  short  p 


"The  two  yoai's  and  a  half  which  I  sppnt  in  Boscawen  were  devoted  to 
Irasineaa  and  study.  I  had  enough  of  the  first  to  live  on,  and  to  afford 
opportunity  for  practice  and  discipline.  I  read  law  and  history ;  not 
without  some  mixture  of  other  things.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
Boitmi  Anthology;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  eontrihutor  to  that 
publication.  There  are  sundry  reviews  written  by  me,  not  worth  looking 
np  or  remembering." 

But,  slight  as  was  the  interest  which,  in  1829,  ho  thought 
might  be  attached  to  these  things,  they  are  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  mention.     His  contributions  to  the  Monthly  An- 

'  Although  I  am  unable  iJefinitely  to  nhen  the  ttiul  ciime  on,  the  attorney- 
assign  tliis  honor,  I  chq  add  to  the  anec-  general  viia  ill,  itnd  the  prosecutors 
dotes  of  this  period  the  following  ao-  aalied  that  Webster  should  be  allowed 
1  of  Mr.  Webster's  first  encounter    to  conduct  the  C""     " '-■  '-  '"■" 


with  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  of  Portsmouth,  readily,  thinking  I  ought  to  have  an  easy 

which  was  ^yen.  to  me  by  Mr.  Mason  time  of  it ;  and  i^e  were  introduced  to 

himself.     A  man,  who  had  previonsiy  each  other.    We  went  at  it,  and  I  soon 

held  a  respectable  position  in  one  of  iie  fouEd  that  1  had  no  light  work  on  roy 

counties  where  Mr.  Webster  then  prae-  hands.     He  eiamined  his  witnesses,  and 

Used,  was   indicted   for   forgery.      Mr.  shaped  his  case  with  so  much  skill,  that 

Mason,  as   the  leading  counsel  in  New  I  had  to  eiert  every  faculty  I  possessed. 

Hampshire,  was  sent  for,  on  a  special  re-  I  got  the  man  off,  but  it  was  as  hard  a 

tainar,  to  defend  him.    "  I  had  heard,"  day's  work  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 

said  Mr.  Miison,  "  that  there  was  a  young  There  were  other  transactiona   behind 

lawyer  np  there,  who  was  reputed  to  be  this  one  which  looked  quite  as  awkward, 

a  wouderfully  able  fellow ;  and  was  said  When  the  verdict  was  announced,  I  went 

by  the  country  people  to  be  as  black  as  up  to  the  dock,  and  whispered  to  the 

the  ace  of  spades,  bnt  I  had  never  seen  pnsoner,  as  the  sheiifT  let  him  out^  to  be 

him.    When  they  told  me  that  he  had  off  for  Canada,  and  never  to  put  himself 

prepared  the  evidenoe  for  this  proseca-  within  the  reach  of  that  youi^  Webster 

Hon,   I  thought  it  well   to   be   carefal,  again.      From    that  time  forth  I  never 

especially  a?    the   trial  wna    to  be  con-  luet  sight  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  never  had 

ducted  tiy  the  atlorney- general.     But  but  one  opinion  of  his  powers." 
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thology  were  four ;  in  1806,  a  review  of  a  Treatise  on  Polit- 
ical Economy,  hj  Tunis  Mortman ;  in  1807,  a  review  of  the 
first  volume  of  Johnson's  (New  York)  Reports,  and  an  article 
on  the  French  Jaiignage  ;  in  1808,  a  review  of  Lawe's  Trea- 
tise on  Pleading,' 

After  his  father's  death,  Mr.  "Wehster  waited  only  for  his 
brother's  admission  to  the  bar,  so  that  he  could  relinquish  to 
him  tlic  office  in  Boscawen,  and  that  his  mother  and  sisters 
might  have  a  protector  at  hand.  He  had  aasiuned.  the  burden 
of  bis  father's  debts;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  Ezeidel  took 
charge  of  the  farm  on  which  the  family  had  been  left,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  law  business  at  Roscawen.  From  that  time  the 
care  of  then"  mother  and  sisters  was  shared  between  them.  In 
September  of  that  year,  Daniel  removed  to  Portsmouth.  He 
had  been  admitted  as  a  eounaellor  of  the  Soperior  Conrt  in  the 
preceding  May.' 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  political  principles  or  his  connection  with 
political  affairs,  down  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Portsmouth, 
it  15  necessary  to  say  but  little,  partly  because  his  political 
principles  were  verj  simple,  and  partly  beeanse  his  connection 
with  political  j^airs,  before  the  year  1812,  was  le^  than  is 
commonly  maintained  by  young  American  lawyers.  I  have 
already  intimated  that  his  father,  from  having  served  tmder 
Washington  in  the  l^evolution,  was  of  that  class  of  men  who 
deemed  that  they  could  be=t  discharge  their  duty  to  their  conn- 
try  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Wa'^hington  in  civil  affairs. 
These  old  officers  of  the  Revolution,  after  their  great  chief  had 
retired  from  public  life,  endeavored  to  shape  their  political 
conduct  by  the  maxims  which  they  believed  had  been  incul- 
cated in  his  "  Farewell  Address,"  That  many  of  these  men, 
scattered  throngh  the  country,  after  the  formation  of  the  polit- 
ical parties,  gravitated  into  the  Federal  party  ;  that  they 
tempered  its  counsels  by  their  moderation  and  their  sober  par 
triotiain ;  that  they  gave  to  ite  opposition  to  the  measures  of 

'   TKe  Monthly  AnSuHogy  was   pub-  '    His    aBsuroption    of    hia    father's 

lished    in   Boskin,  from   1804    to    1811.  debts  oontinued  to  weigh  upon  him  as 

In  tlie  Boston  Public  Library  there  is  a  a  heavy  burden  for  many  years.    In  fact, 

copy  of  tlie  work,  in  wbieh  the  names  he  did  not  entirely  free  hunaelf  from  it 

of  the  writers  are  noted.    Thsjln/ftofcjiy  unUl  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  in 

was  the  forerunner  of  the  Ifortk  AtneH-  lS17.—{Tki:nor  MSB.) 
ym  Beiilem, 
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Government,  when  the  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of 
their  opponents,  a  consistent  adherence  to  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Constitntion,  and  that  they  prevented  some  of  the 
excesses  to  which  an  opposition  is  prone,  are  facta  which 
require  now  no  formal  proof.  That  this  was  eminently  the 
tone  of  the  Wew-Hampshire  FederaUsts,  no  one  will  doubt  who 
is  acquainted  witli  the  political  history  of  that  State.  It  was  in 
that  New-Hampshire  school  of  Federal  politics  that  Kr.  "Weh- 
ster  was  educated.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect,  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  fact,  that  although  be  entered  public  life  at  a  period 
when  pai'ty  spirit  was  exceedingly  virulent,  he  was  never  at 
any  time  in  his  whole  career  a  very  warm  partisan,  and  never 
had  any  great  faith  in  the  utility  of  parties,  while  he  submitted 
to  them  as  a  necessity,  and  like  a  wise  and  practical  statesman 
regulated  hia  cooperation  with  them  as  a  choice  between  evils 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  In  regard  to  his  connection  with 
pobtical  affairs  before  the  year  1812,  after  having  indicated  the 
political  school  in  which  it  may  be  said  he  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated, there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  For,  although  before  his 
removal  to  Portsmouth,  he  kept  up  an  intelligent  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  although  his  range  of  knowledge  on  such 
subjects  was  far  greater  than  that  of  most  educated  men  at  the 
same  period  who  were  much  older  in  years,  yet  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  politics  was  very  slight,  and  his  concern  in  the 
management  of  party  machinery  amounted  to  almost  nothing. 
He  did,  in  1804,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  when  visiting  his 
father  from  Boston,  write  a  political  pamphlet  to  promote  the 
election  of  Governor  Gilman,  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists. 
It  was  called  "  An  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs ; "  being,  of  coarse,  an 
exhortation  to  those  who  had  been  "WTiigs  in  the  Hevolntion. 
But  even  then  he  felt  no  very  strong  party  interest  in  hie  pro- 
duction.' He  also,  as  he  has  mentioned,  delivered  an  oration 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  at  three  several  times  between  the  period 
of  his  leaving  college  and  his  removal  to  Portsmouth,     But  he 

'  He  said  of  it,  whimsically  enough,  the  vervfewwho  know  the  .luthor  of  the 

ft  year  later,  "  Last  year  I  verote  ft  politi-  '  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs,'     Keep  the 

cil  pamphlet  in  two  days,  which  I  hare  precions  secret^",— (Z*i(eJ'   lo  /ds   class. 

had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  kicked  about  mate  Biiigkam,  Janum-y  19,  1806.      Cnr- 

under  many  tables.    But  you  are  one  of  respondence,  vol.  L) 
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was  pressed  into  this  service  more  on  account  of  his  literary 
and  oratorical  acoompHshmeiits,  than  on  account  of  hia  activity 
or  zeal  as  a  politician.  K'one  of  th^e  diseoursea  are  of  any 
importance,  excepting  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  all  of  them  that  have  survived  exhihit  the  growth  of 
his  power  of  expr^sion  and  an  approach  to  that  pure  and 
vigorous  English  of  which  he  afterward  beeaine  so  great  a  mas- 
ter. But  his  political  character  should  not  hegin  to  be  studied 
before  he  wrote  the  "  Eockingham  Memorial "  in  1812,  or  at  least 
until  the  year  1808,  when  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  on 
the  Embargo.  This  chapter,  therefore,  may  be  concluded  with 
what  he  has  himself  said  on  the  subject  of  hia  connection  with 
political  affairs  prior  to  1808 ; 

"  I  have  never  held  office,  popular  or  other,  in  the  govemment  of  Now 
Hampshire.  My  time  was  always  exclusively  given  to  my  profession  ti!l 
1813,  when  the  war  commenced.  I  had  occasionally  taken  part  ia  politi- 
cal qurations,  always  felt  an  interest  in  elections,  and  contributed  my  part, 
I  lielieve,  to  the  political  ephemera  of  tie  day.  Indeed,  I  always  fdt  an 
interest  in  political  concerns.  My  lucubrations  for  tlie  press  go  lja«k,  1 
believe,  to  my  sisteenth  year.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all  forgotten,  at 
least,  most  of  them ;  and  all  of  thia  early  period. 

"  When  I  visited  my  father  from.  Boston,  in  January  or  February,  1804, 
a  severe  political  contest  was  going  on  between  Governor  Oilman  and 
Governor  Langdon.  The  friends  of  the  former,  and  tbey  were  my  friends, 
wanted  a  pamphlet,  and  I  was  pressed  to  write  one.  I  did  the  deed, 
I  believe,  at  a  single  sitting  of  a  winter's  day  and  night.  Among 
other  things  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  certainly  not  despicable.  It  ia 
called  an  "Appeal  to  Old  Whigs."  Like  other  yomig  men,  I  made  fourth 
of  July  orations— at  Fryeburg,  1803  ;  at  Salisbi^y,  1805 ;  at  Concord,  1806, 
which  was 'published ;  and  at  Portsmouth,  ,1813,  published  also. 

"  August,  1813, 1  wrote  the  '  Eockingham  Memorial.'  It  was  an.  anti- 
war paper  of  some  note  in  its  time.  I  confess  I  am  pleased  to  find,  on 
looting  at  it  now,  for  I  do  not  think  I  have  read  it  in  all  the  twenty 
years  that  have  rolled  by  since  I  wrote  it,  that  it  is  of  a  tone  and  strain 
less  vulgar  than  such  things  are  prone  to  be. 

"  Before  this  period,  I  think  in  1808, 1  had  written  the  little  pamphlet, 
lately  rescued  from  oblivion,  called  '  ConsideratioiM  on  the  Embargo 
Laws,' " ' 

'  Autobiography. 
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OM"  a  Sunday  morning  in  September,  180T,  the  eexton  of 
the  Eev,  Dr.  Buckminster's  church,  in  PortBmouth,  intro- 
duced a  sti'anger  into  the  minieter'e  pew,  according  to  the  ci^- 
tom  of  the  time.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  on  her 
return  from  church,  ol«erved  tliat  "  there  had  been  a  remark- 
able person  in  the  pew  with  her,  that  he  riveted  her  attention, 
and  that  she  was  sure  he  had  a  most  marked  character  for  good 
or  for  evil."  The  stranger  was  Daniel  "WehstBr,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  His  appearance  at  that  time  has  heeu  thus  de- 
scribed, by  another  lady  of  the  same  family,  from  whom  thia 
anecdote  is  dei'ived :  "  Slender,  and  apparently  of  delicate  or- 
ganization, his  large  eyes  and  massive  brow  seemed  very  pre- 
dominant ahove  the  other  featiirea,  which  were  sharply  cut, 
refined,  and  delicate.  The  paleness  of  his  complexion  waa 
heightened  by  hair  as  black  as  the  raven's  wing,"  He  took 
lodgings  very  near  Dr.  Buckminster's  house,  and  in  a  short 
time,  says  the  same  lady,  "there  was  no  longer  a  problem  con- 
nected with  Iiim." ' 

'  Mrs.  E.  Buekminsfer  Lce.—iCwi-cspon^ciice,  s.,  p.  43B.) 
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He  soon  boeame  very  intimate  in  tlie  fainiiy  of  Dr.  Buck- 
minster,  who  was  the  father  of  tlie  young  usher  at  Exeter 
already  mentioned.  The  younger  Bnckminster  waa  now  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  in  Boston,  settled  over  the  society  wor- 
shipping at  .the  eliurch  in  Brattle  Street,  and  he  waa  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Anthology,  to  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  been  a  contributor  during  his  residence  at  Boscawen, 
To  this  association  is  probably  to  be  traced  the  interest  that 
was  immediately  taken  in  Mr.  "Webster  by  the  Bnokminster 
family,     Mrs.  Lee  saya : 

"  We  BOOH  saw  cnougli  of  liira  to  appreciate  in  some  degree,  young  as 
we  were,  his  extraordinarj  genius,  and  the  noble  qualities  of  hb  character. 
The  genial  and  exceedingly  rich  humor  that  he  so  often  exhibited  was,  per- 
liapa,  at  this  time  more  prized  by  ua  than  any  other  of  the  diYersified  talents 
we  admired  in  him.  IIg  soon  formed  a  circle  aroimd  him,  of  which  lie 
was  tlie  life  and  soul.  We  yoimg  people  saw  him  only  rarely,  in  frieadly 
visits.  I  well  remember  one  afternoon  that  he  came  in,  when  the  elders  ot 
the  family  were  absent.  He  sat  doivn  by  the  window,  and,  as  now  and 
then  an  inhabitant  of  the  small  town  passed  through  the  street,  hb  fancy 
was  caught  by  their  appearance  and  his  imagination  escited,  and  he  im- 
provised the  most  humorous  imaginary  histories  about  them,  which  would 
have  furnished  a  rich  treasure  for  Dickeits,  could  he  have  been  the  delight- 
ed listener,  instead  of  the  young  gh-l  for  whose  amusement  thb  wealth  of 
invention  was  expended.  Hon.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Portsmouth,  who  delighted 
in  the  humor  so  often  displayed  by  Mr.  Webster,  used  to  say,  that '  there 
was  never  such  an  actor  lost  to  the  stage  as  he  would  have  made  had  he 
chosen  to  turn  his  talents  in  that  direction.' 

"My  father,  Dr.  Buckminster,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  Mr.  Webster, 
and,  as  he  remarked  at  this  time  the  apparent  frailty  of  his  constitution, 
he  urged  upon  his  young  friend  his  sure  jemedy  for  slight  indisposition. 
This  waa  half  an  hour  of  wood-sawing  before  breakfast,  with  a  long  two- 
handed  saw,  himself  holding  the  end  opposite  to  that  of  his  yonng  friend. 
We  young  people  were  always  delighted  when  this  strong  medicine  was 
taken  before  breakfast,  for,  however  disagreeable  in  itself,  Mr.  Webster 
appeared  at  our  breakfast,  afterward,  wifh  his  genial  hmnor  unimpaired." 

In  the  following  June  (1808),  Mr.  Webster  left  Portsmouth, 
on  a  visit,  as  his  friends  supposed,  to  his  native  town ;  and 
without  communicating  to  them  any  other  intention.  He  I'e- 
turned,  bringing  mth  him  a  wife. 

When  his  matrimonial  engagement  was  first  formed  does 
'jot  distinctly  appear,  although  there  is  a  hint  of  it  in  one  of 
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hiB  letters  written  in  the  previous  December :  "  I  have  been  a 
young  dog  long  enough,  and  now  think  of  joining  myself,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  that  happy  and  honorable  society  of 
which  you  are  one,  the  society  of  married  men.  Can  I  do  bet- 
ter?'" The  lady  was  G-raee  Fletcher,  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Elijah  Fletcher,  of  Hopkinton.'  She  had  an  elder  sister,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Israel  W,  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  SaBsbury,  at  that 
time  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Merrimack,  and  afterward  United 
States  marahal  for  the  difitrict  of  Kew  Hampshire.  It  was 
while  Miss  Fletcher  was  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  that  Mr.  "Web- 
ster first  met  her,  at  some  time  in  the  year  1807.  She  was 
at  the  period  of  her  marriage  at  the  ^e  of  twenty-seven.  They 
wei-e  married  at  Salisbury,  June  24,  1808, 

Writing  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  remaining  few  who  knew 
this  lovely  woman,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Webster's  early  days  and 
the  mother  of  his  children,  I  borrow,  of  course,  the  descriptions 
of  others.  To  me,  the  gentle  being  who  shared  his  eai'ly  for- 
tunes, and  after  a  union  of  twenty  yeai^  was  called  away  from 
him,  is  not  even  a  memory ;  and  it  is  only  as  her  qualities  were 
said  to  have  been  reproduced  in  her  daughter,  whom  I  knew, 
that  I  can  have  her  in  imagination.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
repetitions  of  what  I  have  heard,  Mi«,  Webster's  eharactei' 
can  be  given  in  the  words  of  those  who  knew  her  during  her 
whole  married  life.  Of  these,  it  is  needful  to  quote  no  one 
but  her  own  and  her  husband's  early  friend,  Mrs.  lee,  who, 
in  1856,  addressed  to  Mr.  ^Fletcher  Webster  a  sketch  of  his 
mother,  which  is  printed  in  his  father's  correspondence : 

"  Mrs.  Webster's  mind  was  naturally  of  a  high,  order,  and  whatever  was 
the  degree  of  culture  she  received,  it  fitted  her  to  be  the  chosen  companion 
unci  the  trusted  Mend  of  her  ^fted  husband. 

'  Lettei- to  Mr.  Fuller,  Dec  2,  1807.  half-brotlier  of  Mrs.  Grace  Webster.  He 
'  Mrs.  Webster's  mother,  Kebecoa  was  one  of  the  tmsteea  under  Mr,  Web- 
Clulinberliii,  mitrried,  first,  the  Bar.  Eli-  ster'a  wi[l,  to  whom  the  estate  at  Marsh- 
jah  Fletcher,  of  HopkintOn._  Ofthiamar-  field  was  deviaed  by  Mr.  Webster  for  the 
tiage  there  were  four  children — three  ase  of  his  soq  and  grandaon.  He  firat 
daughters  and  a  son;  Graee  being  the  met  Mr.  Webster  in  the  year  180%  at  liia 
youngesL  Mrs.  Fletcher  again  married  mother's  house.  At  that  period  Ur. 
the  fiev.  Christopher  Faige,  of  Hopkin-  Pidge's  long  connection  with  Mr.  Web- 
ton,  asd  bore  to  him  three  sons  and  a  ster  began,  and  it  contumed  of  the  most 
daughter.  Jamea  W.  Faige,  Esq.,  who  Intimate  and  affectionate  character  -  to 
becaine  cm  emineDt  merchant  in  Boston,  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's  death,  Mr. 
where  he  lately  died,  waa  the  third  son  Palgo  died  at  bis  bouse  in  Summer  Street, 
of  this  roatciage,  and  was,  eonfiequently,  in  Boston,  May  19,  18U8. 
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the  balance  of  ber  habitual  compoanre  by  the  singnlor  early  success  of  her 
husband,  and  the  applause  constantly  following  him.  I  remember  a 
remark  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Portemouth :  '  that  it  was  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  Mta.  Webster  that  she  was  always  equal  to  all  occasions ; 
that  she  appeared  with  the  same  quiet  dignity  and  composed  self-posses- 
sion in  the  drawing-room  in  Washington  as  in  her  own  quiet  parlor ; '  it 
was  only  when  an  une-ipected  burst  of  applause  followed  some  noble  effort 
of  her  husband,  that  the  quickened  pulse  sent  the  blood  to  her  heart,  and 
the  tear  started  to  her  eye.  Uniting  with  great  sweetness  of  disposition 
unaffected,  frank,  and  winning  manners,  you  will  readily  believe  that  no 
one  could  approach  yonr  mother  without  wishing  to  know  her ;  and  no 
one  could  know  her  well  without  loving  hei', 

"  When  Mr,  Webster  had  brought  this  interesting  companion  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  circle  that  gathered  around  them  became  more  intimate,  and 
was  held  by  more  powerful  attractions.  There  certainly  was  never  a  more 
cbariaing  room  than  the  low-ioofed,  simple  parlor,  where,  relieved  from 
the  cares  of  business,  in  the  full  gajety  of  his  disposition,  he  gave  himself 
Mp  to  relaxation," 

It  is  perhaps  not  given  to  ns  to  know  with  certainty,  or  to 
estimate  aceuratelyj  the  happiest  period  of  any  man's  hie,  even 
when  we  have  been  personally  famihar  with  the  whole  of  it. 
But  hefore  the  reader  enters  upon  the  days  when  Mr.  Webster 
was  first  drawn  into  the  political  arena,  he  may  wish  to  linger 
amid  the  tranquil  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  life  which  fol- 
lowed his  marriage,  and  filled  his  residence  at  Portsmouth  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  shai-e  of  human  felicity.  All  accounts 
concur  in  representing  this  as  a  period  of  great  happiness  for 
him  and  his.  He  himself  speahs  qf  those  Portsmouth  years, 
long  after  they  had  flown  and  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  fame 
and  pnhlie  honors,  as  "  very  happy  years ; "  and  the  testimony 
of  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  saw  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  portion  of  bis  Hfe — I  refer  to  Kr.  Ticknor  and 
Mrs.  Lee — ^is  like  his  own.  The  elements  which  made  up  that 
happiness  were  very  large.  His  health  wsa  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. His  professional  position  soon  became  every  thing  that 
the  condition  of  society  in  bis  native  State  could  bold  out  to 
any  man.  He  had  gathered  about  him  ample  means  of  further 
intellectual  culture ;  he  was  Burrounded.  by  a  eirele  of  intelli- 
gent and  admiring  friends;  his  great  powers  were  expanding 
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with  the  discipKiie  of  his  daily  avocations  ;  the  approlDatioii  and 
affection  of  his  fellow-eitizena  followed  him  ■without  check ;  he 
liad  kaown  no  aiEiction  gi-eater  than  tlie  loss  of  hia  father,'  and 
his  domestic  life  had  become  complete.  "Within  two  years 
after  hia  marriage,  a  daughter  was  born,  ■who  received  her  moth- 
er's name.  She  was  a  child  of  uncommon  intelligence  and 
beauty,  constantly  in  request  among  the  friends  of  her  parents, 
and  long  remembered  among  them  as  are  the  early  developed 
and  the  early  lost.  Ab  yet,  that  Borrow  had  not  dai-kened  hie 
house,  and  this  little  girl  was  among  its  attractions. 

In  M.T,  Ticknor's  Eeminiscenees  of  Mr.  "Webster,  I  find  the 
following  passage  relating  to  this  period : 

"  Between  1809  and  1814, 1  Tras  frequently  in  Portsmouth,  visiting  my 
Meni,  Mr.  W.  A.  Haven,  Jr.  I  always  aaw  Mr.  Webster  on  these  occaaions, 
dining  ivith  him  at  hia  own  bouse  and  dsewbere,  and  meeting  him  often 
in  the  evening.  Sometimes  I  saw  liim  at  his  office.  He  seemed  busy,  but 
was  always  ready  for  cheerful  conversation ;  and  loved  to  tell  humorous 
stories  of  his  college-life.  His  office  was  a  common,  ordinary-looking 
room,  ■with  less  furniture  and  more  books  than  common.  He  had  a  small 
inner  room,  opening  from  the  larger,  rather  an  unusual  thing.  When  I 
first  saw  him  there,  he  lived  in  a  small,  modest,  wooden  house,  ■which 
was  burned  in  the  great  fire  ia  1813.  Hb  pai-Ior  was  a  bright  and  cheer- 
M  room,  I  remember  how  proud  and  fond  ho  seemed  of  little  tlrace,  bis 
first  child,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  witli  her  book ;  a  child  of  ii 
intelligence,  'with  a  brilliant  red  and  white  complexion, 
and  htur  as  black  as  her  father's:  He  seemed  very  happy.  He  had 
grown  a  little  stouter  than  he  was  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  had  a  more 
commanding  air ;  but  he  was  always  animated,  and  sometimes  full  of  fun. 
After  the  fire  he  had  a  somewhat  better  house;  that,  I  think,  was  behind 
Dr.  Buckminater's  Church.  Mrs.  Webster  was  pleasing  and  animated,  and 
her  manner  to  the  friends  of  her  husband,  and  to  us  young  men,  was  very 
kind  and  cordial."  * 

To  those  who  have  known  Mr.  Webster  only  in  public,  or 
■who  remember  only  the  stately  manner  of  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  menj  it  is  difSonlt  to  give  am  idea  of  the  genial 
affections  which  at  every  period  of  his  life  flowed  out  from  him 
in  the  domestic  circle,  and  still  more  difficult  to  paint  the 


hia  own  age  than  any  other  member  of  TKis  loss,  therefore,  I  do  not  consider  aa 
Ilia  family,  and  to  whom  he  was  tendei'ly  falling  within  the  period  parlieuUrly  ad- 
attnohod,  died  iu  a  little  more  than  foar    vected  to  in  the  test.  "  MSS. 
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alaorinding  gayetj  and  humor  and  fascination  of  hia  early  days, 
the  eloquence  of  his  unrestrained  conversation,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  personal  preseneo.  Tot  it  is  upon  these  character- 
istics, more  than  upon  the  manitestations  of  hia  great  puhlie  or 
professional  talents,  that  the  reminiacences  of  hia  early  friends 
have  always  dwelt.  I  can  scarcely  open  one  of  the  numerous 
commtmications  that  are  before  me  from  those  who  Imew  him 
as  a  young  man,  that  does  not  speak  with  peculiar  zeal  of  hia 
social  powers.  It  seema  as  if  they  felt  that, the  world  has  set 
its  seal  upon  all  that  was  great  in  hia  genius  and  majestic  in 
his  deportment  and  character,  or  imposing  in  his  intellectual 
achievements  and  public  services,  yet  that  there  was  a  charm,  a 
grace,  a  perfume  in  hia  social  exiatence,  which  they  fear  the 
world  has  not  known,  and  of  which  they  bear  their  testimony 
more  fondly  than  of  all  things  else  that  cluster  about  his 
name. 

In  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Webster  entered  at  once  into  a  profes- 
sional practice  that  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  fii^t  law- 
yers of  that  bar.  lie  waa  soon  engaged  as  leading  counsel  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  nearly  every  important  cause  in  several 
of  the  counties  of  J^cw  Hampshire ;  he  and  a  few  others  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Portsmouth  bar  following  the  Supe- 
rior Court  on  its  circuit  through  the  State,  Among  these  was 
that  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  little  is  now  known,  beyond 
the  borders  of  TTew  England,  by  the  active  generationa  of 
Ameiican  lawyers ;  but  to  whoso  acute  and  powerful  mind, 
through  the  discipline  of  opposing  conflicta  at  the  bar  and  the 
associations  of  an  intimate  friendship,  Mr.  "Webster  has  impres- 
sively recorded  hia  own  ohligationa,  aa  he  alwaya  acknowledged 
them  in  private  conversation.  This  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason, 
who  waa  by  fourteen  years  Mr.  Webster'a  senior,  and  who  waa 
the  admitted  head  of  the  legal  profession  in  Kew  Hampshire, 
when  Mr.  "Webster  wont  to  Portsmouth,  aa  lie  waa  also  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  that  New  England  has  ever  produced. 
Since  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  known  both  of  these  very  emi- 
nent persons,  to  have  heard  them  repeatedly  at  the  bar,  and  to 
have  conversed  with  eacli  of  them  r^peeting  the  other,  I  may, 
before  quoting  what  Mr,  Webster  has  written  concerning  Mr 
Mason,  express  my  sense  of  its  entire  justness. 
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In  Bfcature,  Mr.  llason,  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  stood  six  feet  and 
seven  inetee.  His  frame  was  proportionately  massive ;  bia 
movements  were  slow  and  deliberate ;  and,  as  if  from  the  incon- 
venience of  always  towering  above  tbe  majority  of  manMnd, 
he  had  a  habit  of  stooping  a  good  deal.  This  peculiarity,  and 
an  absence  of  most  of  the  external  signs  of  great  mental  exer- 
tion, made  him  often  appear  like  a  man  who  did  not  choose  to 
put  forth  more  than  half  of  his  natural  strength  of  body  or  of 
mind.  His  countenance  was  almost  as  heavy  as  that  of  Dr, 
Johnson ;  while  in  tbe  grasp  of  his  intellect,  in  his  sententious 
wisdom,  and  in  a,  certain  contempt  for  every  thing  that  was 
not  absolutely, tnio  when  measured  by  the  severest  standards, 
he  was  not  unlike  that  celebrated  person.  His  head  did  not 
appear  to  be  large,  in  comparison  with  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  his  body ;  and  the  forehead,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule 
in  men  of  great  intellect,  was  somewhat  retreating.  A  stranger, 
seeing  him  in  public,  seated  in  a  posture  which  denoted  an  ap- 
parent sluggishness  of  temperament,  might  have  taken  him  for 
a  dull  man,  if  the  constant  watchfulness  of  his  eyes  had  not 
revealed  the  unceasing  alertness  and  activity  of  his  mind.  As 
his  imposing  form  rose  slowly,  and  he  straightened  himself  by 
degrees  to  as  great  a  height  as  be  ever  permitted  himself  to  at- 
tain, aU  doubt  as  to  what  he  was,  or  what  be  was  about  to  do, 
vanished  from  the  spectator's  thoughts,  when  the  first  words 
reached  bis  ears.  He  had  no  rhetoric  whatever.  He  used  no 
gestures.  His  pronunciation  was  quaint,  sometimes  provin- 
cial; but  his  choice  of  language  was  unerring.  He  disdained 
every  ornament  but  the  ornament  of  perfect  clearness.  His 
discourse  was  the  embodiment  of  pure  reason,  the  expression  of 
an  irresistible  logic.  When  he  dealt  with  evidence,  be  made  it 
crush  the  intellect  of  bis  hearer  into  conviction.  "Wlien  he  dealt 
with  principles  of  law,  he  handled  them  with  such  a  simplicity, 
and  made  tliem  so  lucid,  and  fitted  them  so  exactly  to  his  ease, 
that  one  could  scarcely  avoid  believing  that,  if  on  the  particular 
occasion  be  was  wrong,  the  law  itself  had  always  been  wrong. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  consummate  master  of  the  common  law. 
In  the  otlier  parts  of  jurisprudence,  be  was  not  what  would  be 
accounted  very  learned  ;  at  least,  there  were  many  men  of  his 
time  who  knew  more  of  what  the  books  contained,   in  several 
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of  the  departmenta  of  legal  lore.  Hut  ho  was  always  sufficiently 
famished  to  do  jtistice  to  any  cause  that  he  undertook,  and  he 
brought  to  every  cause  in  which  he  saw  fit  to  engage  a  power 
of  reasoning  and  of  discrimination,  and  a  depth  of  insight,  that 
made  him  a  most  formidable  advei-sary.  He  once  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  TJnited  States,  where  he  served  from 
1813  to  181 Y,  and  where  his  great  abUitiea,  his  wise  counsels, 
and  elevated  character  gave  him  a  large  influence.  Being  a 
Federalist,  and  a  change  of  parties  having  taken  place  in  the 
State,  he  wag  not  reiileeted.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  a 
private  station,  in  which  he  was  widely  known  as  the  most  emi- 
nent citizen  of  the  State.  In  1832,  at  the  age  of  eixty-fonr,  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  commanded  a  lai-ge  practice  in 
the  courts  for  a  period  of  about  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  accumulated  such  fortune  as  he  deemed  needful, 
he  retired  &om  the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  wrth  dignity  and  ease,  with  all  his 
faculties  unimpaired,  and  imparting  to  those  who  had  the  ad 
vantages  of  his  society  the  fruita  of  his  singular  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  which  touched  with  eq^ual  power  every  public  ques- 
tion and  every  private  interest.  He  died  on  the  lith  of  Octo- 
ber, 1848. 

Of  this  great  antagonist  of  his  early  professional-  career 
and  of  this  friend  with  whom  he  never  had  a  moment's  personal 
difference,  Mr.  "Webster  made  a  record  in  his  Autobiography, 
which  he  was  well  aware  woiild  remain  private  while  either  of 
them  lived,  but  which  he  intended  should  stand  as  his  deliber- 
ate judgment.  It  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
Mason's  death ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Mr,  "Webster  never 
changed  the  estimate  which  ho  then  so  carefully  placed  on 
record,  aa  I  am  confident  that  he  never  could  have  had  subse- 
quent ret^on  for  changing  it : ' 

'  In  a  playM  letter,  writte  b  M  b  d  cara  about 
Webfiter  to  Mr.  Moson,  in  18  m  m  id  li  w  out." — The 
Washington,  lie  Bays  !"Ihb  p  ilp  ^  great  men 
written  to,  to  go  to  New  Hmhre  hw  ndin  their  in- 
to try  a  cause  against  you  nsK  A  gu  eq  1  Mason  never 
...  If  it  were  an  easy  and  p  pp  ed  h  mp  wh  ii  lie  felt  it 
(n  our  Bide,  I  might  be  willing  to  0  h  P  m  h  n  ghbora  was 
bnt  I  have  some  of  yuur  pounding  in  aoouslomed   to  say,  that  he  had  often 
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"I  lived  in  rortsmouth  nine  years,  TvantiiLg  one  month.  They  were 
very  happy  years.  Circumstances  favored  me  at  my  fiiflt  beginning  there. 
Orbing  to  several  occurrences,  there  happened  to  bo  an  unfilled  place 
among  leading  coimsel  at  that  bar.  I  did  not  fill  it ;  but  I  succeeded  to 
it.  It  BO  happened,  and  so  has  happened,  that,  mth  the  exception  of 
mstanoea  in  which  I  have  beea  associated  with  the  Attoraey-Geaeral  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  time  being,  I  have  hardly  ten  times  in  my  life 
acted  as  junior  coansel.  Once  or  twice  with  Mr,  Mason,  ami  once  or 
twice  with  Mi-.  Prescott,"  once  with  Mr,  HopkinaoE,"  are  all  the  cases  which 
occm-  to  me. 

"Indeed,  for  the  nine  years  I  liyed  in  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Mason  and  my- 
self, in  the  counties  where  we  both  practised,  were  on  opposite  sides,  pretty 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  mo,  not 
only  by  his  unvarying  friendship,  but  by  the  many  good  lessons  he  has 
taught,  and  the  example  he  set  me  in  the  commencement  of  my  career. 
If  there  be  in  the  country  a  stronger  intellect,  if  there  be  a  mind  of  more 
native  resources,  if  there  be  a  vision  tliat  sees  qnicker,  or  sees  deeper  into 
whatever  is  intricate,  or  whatsoever  is  profoiind,  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
known  it.  I  have  not  writtea  this  paragraph  ivithout  consideiing  what  it 
implies,  I  look  to  that  individual,  who,  if  it  belong  to  anybody,  is  en- 
titled to  be  an  exception.  But  I  deliberately  let  the  judgment  stand. 
That  that  indiyidiiai  has  much  more  habit  of  regnlar  compoMtion,  tliat  ho 
has  been  disciplined  and  exercised  in  a  vastly  superior  school,  that  he  pos- 
sesses even  a  faculty  of  illustration  more  various  and  more  easy,  I  think 
may  be  admitted.  That  the  original  reach  of  Ms  mind  is  greater,  that  its 
grasp  is  stronger,  that  its  logic  is  closer,  I  do  not  allow." 

The  person  witli  whom  Mr,  "Webster  here  intended  to  com- 
pare Mv.  Mason  was  Oliief- Justice  Marshall,  When  this  is 
knownj  and  it  is  recollected  that,  from  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
for  a  period  of  nine  years,  Mr.  "Webster  was  in  almost  daily  con- 
flict with  the  pEofemonal  adversary  whom  h©  thus  described, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  ns  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  training, 
Mr,  Mason  compelled,  in  those  who  had  to  meet  him,  the  ut- 
mc^t  diligence  of  preparation,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  in  the 
trial  of  their  causes.  To  be  lacking  in  any  thing  that  study  of 
the  ease  conld  have  insured,  or  to  relax  tlie  attention,  where  he 
was  the  opponent,  was  certain  defeat.    Mr.  Mason,  too,  was  in 

heatd  him  spent  of  persons  of  very  high  This  refers  to  the  Dartmouth  College 

oonsidepation  in  the  country  as  "  little  case,  in  which  Mr.  Webster,  in  one  senee, 

,"  and  "little ;"  but  that  he  acted  as  "junior,"  that  is,  he  opened 

never  heard  him  say  ."little  Webster."  the  cause,  and  Mr,  HopMnson  closed  it. 

'  The  Hon.  William  Pi-eacott,  father  But  the  openii^  ailment,  aa  not  infre- 

of  the  historim.  quently  happens,  waa  the  decisive  one. 

=  Joseph  Hopkiiiaon,  of  Philndulphia.  This  occurred  in  1818. 
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himself  a  study  for  a  young  man  educated  as  Mr.  Webster  had 
been ;  for,  although  there  was  muoh  in  his  manner  that  might 
be  observed  and  avoided,  there  was  also  that  which  cottld  be 
noted  to  advantage.  I  well  recollect  a  description  Mr,  Web- 
ster once  gave  me,  of  a  change  which  he  said  he  dehborately 
made  in  his  own  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  He  observed 
that,  before  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  his  style  was  florid — ^lie 
even  used  the  word  "  vicious  " — and  that  he  was  apt  to  make 
longer  sentencea  and  to  use  larger  words  than  were  needful. 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  notice  that  Mr.  Mason  was,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  a  cause-getting  man."  "  He  had  a  habit,"  said 
Mr.  Webster,  "  of  standing  quite  neai-  to  the  jury,  so  near  that 
he  might  have  laid  his  finger  on  the  foreman's  nose ;  and  then 
he  talked  to  them  in  a  plain  conversational  way,  in  short  sen- 
tencea, and  using  no  word  that  was  not  level  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  least  educated  man  on  tlie  panel.  This  led  me 
to  examine  my  own  style,  and  I  set  about  reforming  it  alto 
gether." 

As  we  ai'e  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Webster 
began  to  take  a  more  aetivo  interest  in  political  questions  than 
he  had  previously  exhibited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
briefly  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple who  subsequently  proffered  him  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
their  and  his  relation  to  the  public  questions  of  the  time. 

Dm'ing  the  European  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Eevolution,  Washington  had  with  difficulty  preserved  this 
country  in  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  and  in  that  attitude  had 
handed  it  over  to  his  snccessor  in  the  presidency,  the  elder 
Adams.  Through  the  administration  of  the  latter,  commencing 
in  179T  and  ending  in  1801,  the  two  political  parties,  known  in. 
our  subsequent  history  as  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats, 
had  become  perfectly  well  defined ; '  and  the  triumph  of  the 
latter,  in  Hie  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  estabhshed  them  as  the 

'  In  ihe  political  nonienolature  of  that  tendencies  of  some  of  the  leading  Fed. 
fwriod,  tlie  partywhieh  elected  Mr.  Jef-  eralists.  But  the  term  "  Democrats" 
ferson  President  of  the  United  States  was  that  bj;  which  thia  party  were  usu- 
wereiit  first  oalied  "Kepnbiicans,"  and  allyUistingiiishedat  the  timeofMr,  Web- 
Mr,  Jefferson  himself  always  redhered  ster's  entrance  into  public  life,  and  this 
to  tliis  designation.  It  was'  originally  term  will  accordingly  bo  used  in  tha 
idopted  for  thn  purpose  of  expresdng  present  work, 
opposition  to  the  supposed  monfrcliical 
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governing  party  of  the  country  for  the  long  period  of  sixteen 
years.  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  heginning  in  1801  and 
ending  in  1809,  eonunonced  about  two  years  before  the  gigantic 
war  which  England  waged  against  Bonaparte  from  1803  to 
1815,  and  which  extended  to  tl:6  middle  of  Mi'.  Madiaon'a 
second  presidency;  Mr.  Madison  having  succeeded  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  1809,  and  going  owt  of  office  in  1817.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
therefore,  was  President  of  the  United  States  when  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, in  1807,  became  a  citizen  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Wew 
England,  the  people  of  which  were  largely  engaged  in  mari-  ■ 
time  commerce,  and  warmly  sympathized  in  the  political  opin- 
ions then  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  commercial  towns  of  that 
region.  Those  opinions  were  chiefly  those  of  the  Eederalista. 
The  bearing,  upon  the  interests  of  these  commimities,  of  the 
events  which  were  then  tating  place  in  Europe  and  which 
strongly  affected  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  two 
great  antagonist  powers  then  sti-uggling  for  an  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  ocean,  makes  it  needful  to  recall  the  precise  attitude 
in  which  their  measures  had  placed  our  commerce,  at  the 
moment  when,  in  1807,  it  was  arrested  by  the  Embargo. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1806,  the  British  Government— in 
retaliation  for  the  previous  occupation  of  Hanover  by  the 
troops  of  Prussia,  a  countiy  then  under  the  control  of  Bona- 
parte, and  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from- 
Prussian  ports — by  an  Order  in  Council,  declared  the  coasts  of 
Pmasia  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  also  declared  another  block- 
ade of  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  from  Ostend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.  Kapoleon'a  counter-Decree,  issued  from  Berlin, 
ISTovember  ^1^1806,  placed  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  prohibited  all  commerce  and  communication  with 
them,  and  declared  that  no  vessel  coming  directly  from  Eng- 
land or  any  of  her  colonies,  or  touching  there  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decree,  should  bo  received  into  any  Trench  harbor. 
This  was  followed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  another  Order  in 
Council,  issued  January  7,  1807,  excluding  all  neutral  vessels 
from  trade  with  any  port  belonging  to  France  or  her  allies, 
from  which  British  vessels  were  excluded. 

Then  came  another  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  11, 
1807,  which  declared  all  ports  and  places  of  France  and  her 
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allies,  from  -wMcIl  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  aa  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if 
actually  blockaded  in  the  most  strict  and  vigorous  manner,  and 
prohibited  all  ti-ade  in  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
such  countries  or  colonies,  Finally,  tUs  series  of  violent  mani- 
festoes was  made  complete,  by  the  famous  Milan  Decree,  issued 
by  Bonaparte,  December  17,  180T,  by  which  every  vessel,  of 
whatever  nation,  Jhat  shonld  have  Bubmitted  to  be  searched  by 
Britisli  cruisers,  was. declared  to  have  lost  the  neutral  char- 
acter; every  neutral  vessel  sailing  between  British  ports,  with 
any  species  of  cargo,  was  declared  to  be  good  prize ;  and  theso 
rigorous  meaeures  were  to  be  continued  toward  every  neutral 
nation,  until  it  had  caused  England  to  respect  the  rights  of 
its  flag, 

Tliese  stupendous  assumptions  of  a  power  which  the  public 
law  gave  to  neither  of  the  belligerents,  operated  more  inju- 
riously upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
that  of  any  otlier  eonntiy  in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  were  then 
almost  the  only  carrying  nation  that  was  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly a  party  to  the  war;  and  we  had,  in  consequence,  ever 
since  it  began,  possessed  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
tlie  globe.  We  were  thus  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  being 
driven  from  the  seas,  or  of  compelling  one  or  both  of  the  belli- 
gerents to  recede  from  their  unwarrantable  positions,  "Which 
of  them  was  originally  or  was  most  in  the  wrong ;  against 
which  it  was  our  policy  to  fight,  or  to  which  it  was  expedient 
to  lean  ;  and  what  were  tho  measures,  short  of  actual  war,  tliat 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  us,  were  th^  questions  on  which  our 
poHtical  parties  differed  from  the  moment  when  our  commerce 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  contest  that  involved  every  part 
of  the  European  world  and  nearly  every  colonial  dependency 
of  a  European  power.  !M!any  of  the  commercial  classes  in  this 
country  naturally  felt  that  the  aggressions  of  Prance  and  tho 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  originally  created  this  enonnous 
disturbance  in  the  relations  of  nations ;  and  they  as  naturally 
believed  that  affairs  were  not  to  be  improved  by  our  siding 
with  France  against  England.  In  the  Eastern  States,  the  com- 
mercial towns  were  generally  the  political  strongholds  of  the 
Ecderalists;  and  the  Federalists  had  been,  from  the  first,  dis- 
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trustful  of  a  French  alliance,  opposed  to  tlie  schemes  of  Bona^ 
parte,  and  desirous  to  have  our  difficulties  with  England  accom- 
modated, upon  priEcipIes  that  would  at  once  save  our  national 
rights  and  prevent  us  from  hecomiug  absorbed  into  the  vortex 
of  European  politics  and  wars. 

But  the  Federalist  were  in  a  political  minority  in  the 
country.  The  nation  at  large,  whether  from  the  effect  of  ita 
old  contest  with  England,  or  from  the  sympatliies  awahened  by 
tlie  early  experiment  of  the  French  to  possess  and  live  under 
republican  institutions,  did  not  decidedly  recoil  from  the  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power  which  the  empire  subsequently  estab- 
lished both  over  France  and  over  a  large  part  of  Europe ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  was  ever  more  shilfully  done,  than  when  the 
founder  of  that  empire,  in  launching  his  final  bolt  against 
England,  warned  the  people  of  this  coiuitry  that,  if  they  desired 
to  see  the  day  when  their  rights  as  neutrals  would  be  again 
respected,  they  must  extort  their  admission  from  England,  but 
that  from  him,  until  they  had  done  this,  they  had  nothing  to 
expect. 

Some  occurrences  between  this  country  and  England,  which 
liad  happened  or  were  happening  when  the  full  consequences 
of  these  measures  began  to  be  felt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
largely  contributed  to  the  effect  which  Bonaparte  expected  to 
produce.  In  June,  1807,  the  cansel^s  attack  on  the  Ch^a- 
peake  by  the  Leopard,  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  had  filled  the 
whole  country  with  indignation  against  the  English,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  our  people  were  most  excited  by  tiae  pretension  of 
a  right  to  search  our  vessels  for  British  seamen  and  desertei-s. 
Kr.  Jefferson  at  once  sent  orders  to  the  American  ministers  in 
England  to  demand  reparation  for  the  oiitrage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake; and  on  the  2d  of  July  he  issued  his  proclamation 
excluding  British  vessels-of-war  from  the  watei's  of  tlie  United 
States.  He  summoned  Congress,  in  an  extraordinary  session, 
to  meet  on  the  26th  of  October.  In  the  mean  time,  both 
Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree  of  November  21, 1806,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Order  in  Council  of  January  T,  1S07,  were  in  operation; 
but  when  Mr.  Jefferaon  sent  his  message  to  Congi'ess,  at  the 
opening  of  the  special  session,  in  couBer[nence  of  the  more 
direct  and  immediate  aggressions  of  the  Enolibh  upon  our  com- 
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mercial  rights  and  the  recent  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  tlmt  body  ahiiost  exclusively  to  the 
complaints  which  we  had  to  make  against  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
taking  severe  notice  of  her  late  interdiction  of  all  trade  by  neu- 
trals between  ports  not  in  amity  with  her,  he  mentioned  the 
French  Decree  of  liTovember  21, 1806,  incidentally  only,  as  a 
docnment  that  had  already  been  laid  befom  Congress.  The 
consequence  was,  that  our  grievances  against  Englaud,  and  the 
measures  proper  to  be  adopted  in  relation  to  them,  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  popular  excitement,  at  the  time  when  intelligence 
of  the  still  more  stringent  Order  in  Council  of  Kovember  11, 
1807,  was  received  at  "Washington,  and  when  the  President, 
by  bis  message  of  December  18, 1807,  recommended  tlie  Em- 
bai'go.  This  recommendation,  which  was  made  one  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  INapoIeon's  Milan  Decree,  together  with  the 
pending  controversies  with  England,  gave  to  the  Embargo  the 
appearance  of  a  measore  directed  against  the  latter  power; 
when,  in  truth,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Administration  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  departure  of  oiu*  vessels  from  our  own 
porta,  in  order  to  save  our  commerce  from  exposure  to  the 
depredations  of  both  the  belligerents.  The  bill,  laying  an 
indefinite  embai'go  on  all  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  was  promptly  carried  tlirougli  Congress,  and  became  a 
law  on  the  22d  of  December,  1807. 

H"o  measure  of  the  Federal  Government,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  had  ever  appeared,  to  moat  of  those  on 
whose  interests  it  directly  operated,  so  sudden,  so  unnecessary, 
and  80  oppressive,  as  tlie  Embargo.  It  fell  upon  the  Eastern 
States  with  a  teniiic  weight.  Six  towns  in  New  England  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  Union, 
At  one  blow,  this  great  mass  of  shipping  was  rendered  almost 
valueless.  The  numerous  classes,  who  were  dependent  on  its 
active  employment  for  their  livelihood,  were  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  long-accustomed  means  of  earning  their  daily  bread. 
"When  we  consider  the  conflicting  opinions  that  had  prevailed 
for  years  concerning  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  by  our 
Government  toward  the  respective  belligerents ;  when  we  re- 
member that,  on  the  laying  of  the  Embargo,  one  portion  of 
the  people  felt  called  upon  to  justify  a  measure  that  inflicted 
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unparalleled  suffering  upon  another  portion ;  when  wo  recall 
the  new,  and  then  singular  (jue&tion,  whether  a  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  commerce  emhraees  a  power  to  indefinitely 
inhibit  it — in.  short,  when  we  endeavor  to  estimate  all  the 
elementa  of  agitation  and  excitement  that  then  pervaded  our 
politica,  we  shall  have  no  cause  for  being  surprised  at  the  angry 
crimination  of  partis,  as  we  can  have,  in  truth,  no  reason  for 
assTUiiing  that  all  the  right,  or  all  the  wrong,  was  on  either 
side.  It  is  e^y  to  arraign  the  Pederalisfc  or  the  Democrat  of 
that  period,  if  we  choose  to  identity  ourselves  with  his  opponent. 
But  we  shall  find,  if  we  survey  such  periods  with  impartiahty, 
that,  even  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  call  of  patriot- 
ism wiU  not  always  make  men  endure  patiently  the  destruction 
of  all  their  pecuniary  interests,  when  they  firmly  believe  that 
other  measures  might  have  been  adopted  to  avert  the  injury; 
and  that,  when  other  men  have  fixed  opinions  that  the  measure 
of  Government  are  necessary  and  right,  they  will  inevitably 
erect  a  very  high  and  exacting  standai'd  of  patriotism,  by  which 
they  will  require  the  sufferers  to  restrain  their  opposition  to 
measures  which  they  themselves  uphold.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  there  will  ho  excesses  on  both  sides.  It  is  tlie  part  of  a 
wise  posterity,  in  looking  hack  to  the  political  contests  of  a  for- 
mer generation,  not  to  disregard  the  possibiHty  of  error  that  he- 
longs  to  human  nature,  whatever  may  have  been  the  badges  that 
it  wore,  or  the  political  classification  under  which  it  was  known. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  Hr.  "Webster's  puhHc  charac- 
ter should  not  be  considered  as  beginning  at  least  before  the 
year  1808,  when  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  Em- 
bargo. This  production  appeared  at  a  period  when  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country 
were  without  limitation  in  point  of  time,  and  when  it  was  suf- 
fering from  a  paralysis,  for  which  no  prospect  of  rehef  could 
be  discerned  in  the  apparent  policy  of  the  Administration.  The 
topics  diseased  by  Mr,  "Webster  related  to  the  distinction,  in 
point  of  constitntional  power,  between  an  unlimited  and  a 
limited  Embargo  ;  the  real  and  the  ostensible  causes  of  the 
t  one,  and  the  ruinous  effects  which  it  had  produced.' 
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For  Bome  time  after  the  publication  of  tliis  pamphlet,  Mr, 
Webster  does  not  eeem  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  nor  did  he  appear  hefore  the  pnhlie  in  any 
capacity  luitil  1813,  excepting  as  an  orator  of  the  P.  B.  K. 
Society  of  Dartmouth,  in  the  summer  of  1809— a  purely  liter- 
ary occasion.  I  talie  fi'om  Hr.  Ticknor's  Reminiscences  the 
following  hrief  notice  of  this  performance ; 

"  In  1809  I  was  at  Hanover,  when  Mr.  Webgier  went  there  to  delivex 
his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration.  Mrs.  Webster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Mason,  and  several  other  friends,  were  with  him,  T]igj  made  a  very  merry 
patty.  Some  of  them  stayed  at  the  Olcotts',  and  others  at  Dr.  Smith's. 
They  were  objects  of  great  interest  in  tlie  village  through  the  whole  time 
they  remained  there.  Mr.  Webster's  manner  in  speaking  was  very  fine — 
fi-csh,  earnest,  and  impressive  (I  was  then  eighteen  years  old)  ;  his  oration 
■was  very  much  admired  and  praised ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time, 
that  the  excitement  he  created  and  the  homage  ho  received  were  doe 
rather  to  tlieir  affection  for  the  man,  and  their  great  admiration  of  Mm, 
than  to  the  merit  of  that  particular  performance." 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  discourse  now  lies  before 
me,  just  as  it  was  written  on  the  journey  from  Portsmouth  to 
Hanover ;  for,  in  truth,  Mi-.  "VTebstei-  had  accepted  the  engage- 
ment in  tlie  midst  of  a  very  busy  professional  practice,  and, 
when  he  left  Portsmouth,  he  had  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper. 
The  oration  was  -written  at  the  inns  on  the  journey,  although 
composed,  doubtle^,  aa  was  his  frequent  custom,  during  the 
drive  of  each  day.  It  bears  the  marks  of  this  haste,  and,  apart 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dehvered,  it  was  certainly, 
on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Tieloior  intimates,  not  a  very  remark- 
able performance.  But  it  contained  touch(^  of  tho  power 
which  afterward  became  so  characteristic,  and  which  has  pre- 
served so  many  of  his  written  discourses  after  all  the  adventi- 
tious accompaniments  of  the  occasion  and  the  delivery  have 

in  New  England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  friendly  or  nnfriendly  motlTes  I  do  not 

had  already  begun  to  waver  in  tlielc  know,  or  in  what  way  it  had  been  "rea- 

polttioal  faith  in  the  propriety  of  this  cned."     The  only  copy  of  it  thnt  I  have 

meaBure,  it  may  have  been  thoi^bt  es-  seen  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Massacbu- 

pedient  ia  fiirnish  them  with  argumenla  BStts  Historical  Society,  which  is  one  of 

without  indicating  that  the;  pame  from  the  original  impression.    The  opinions 

a  Federal  Bouroe.    In  his  Autobiogi'apby,  espressed  in  it,  concemmg  the  uncon- 

he  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  little  pamphlet  fiUtuiional  charaetar  of  an  embargo,  not 

lately  rescued  from  oblivion."    Whether  liroiteel  m  duration,  Mr.  Webster  never 

it  was  then  (1830)  brought  forward  with  changed. 
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been  long  separated  from  their  text.  The  subject  which  he 
selected  was  the  "  State  of  our  Literature."  Atler  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  neither  our  own  country  nor  the  age  was  dis- 
tinguished  by  uncommon  literary  zeal,  he  entered  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  which  then  impeded  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  science  in  America,  The  tbllowing  passage,  in 
which  he  answered  what  was  then  a  domestic  apology  for  the 
prevailing  "  apathy  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  and  ecieniific 
objects,"  may  be  quoted ;  for  it  i-eminds  na  of  the  great 
thoughts  that  were  afterward  so  imposingly  developed  in  his 
Plymouth  discourse : 

"It  liaa  indeed  been  said  tliat  America  is  yot  too  yonng  to  imbibe  an 
itfdor  for  letters;  tliat  eIib  can  bardly  expect  CTen  works  of  mediocrity, 
for  years  yet  to  come ;  that  sevea  centuries  from  the  fouadatiou  of  Borne 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  produce  Hotace  and  Virgil,  Hortensins  and 
Cicero ;  that  when  as  many  years  Iiave  rolled  by,  from  the  landing  of  our 
fathers,  as  from  BomuhiB  to  Aiigustus,  we  may  then  expect  great  poeta, 
orators,  and  historians.  Ki,  reasons  from  analogy  can  apply  among 
nations  so  entirely  diastmilBr.  Rome  Bet  out  in  the  career  of  national  es- 
iatence  completely  bai'baions.  She  got  up  out  of  her  cradle  an  infant 
savage,  with  all  the  wolf  in  her  blood.  She  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 
first  elements.  She  began  at  her  alpliabei.  Ameilca,  on  tlie  contrary, 
commenced  her  existence  at  a  time  when  the  sources  of  knowledge  were 
unfolded,  and  the  human  mind  was  bonndii^  forward  in  the  path  of  im- 
provements Her  first  colonists  were  scholars.  Raleigh,  Smith,  Pcnn, 
Robinson,  are  not  names  found  in  the  first  page  of  Roman  history.  2To 
nation  can  trace  so  certain  and  so  honorable  an  ancestry  as  America.  It 
runs  not  back  to  clans  of  ravishera  and  robbers,  nor  to  the  laii  of  the 
foster-mother  of  Eomulas.  Nor  is  it  enveloped  in  feudal  ignorance  or 
Druidical  mystery.  It  is  the  plantation  of  enlightened  men,  from  the  best- 
informed  nations  of  Europe,  in  a  new  coimtry,  who  were  anxious  to  strew 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  at  the  birth  and  beginning  of  their  republic." 

This  extract  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  mark  the 
period  when  !M!r.  "Webster  had  acquired  the  style  for  which  he 
was  distinguished  through  life.  The  short,  pregnant  sentences, 
the  choice  and  expr^sive  words,  the  rejection  of  snperfluouB 
phrases,  are  here  as  eonspicnoTis  as  they  are  in  any  thing  that 
he  ever  wrote.' 

'  In  some  rongli  notea  written  by  Mr  haidly  put  pen  to  paper  when  I  left 

WcbBtetiaiaSl,  for  thenaeof  a  fnond,  Bo^oanen  [Portsmouth]  to    deliver    it 

I  find  the  foUoTfing,  relaling  to  this  on  Mu"li  vai  written  on  tho  road,  and  many 

tion:     "As  far   as  I   remember,  I  had  things  wore  conned  otot  and  delivcraii 
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The  period  whieli  intervened  between  1809  and  1812  was, 
as  I  hare  already  said,  exclusively  devoted  by  Mr.  "Webster  to 
tlie  practice  of  his  profe^ion.  But  the  year  1812  brought  vritli 
it  a  great  cliange  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  a  com- 
munity like  that  of  Portsmouth  could  not  leave  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  "Webster  in  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  private  life. 
In  June  of  that  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr,  Madison, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress  had  declared 
■war  against  England — a  war  which  the  supporter  of  the 
Administration  had  long  regarded  as  inevitable  and  nece^ary, 
but  which  their  opponents  had  as  -steadily  sought  to  avert. 
The  Embargo,  which  commenced  in  1807  under  Mr,  Jefferson, 
had  produced  no  effect  on  the  course  of  England  and  Trance 
toward  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
relaxed  in  1809,  in  respect  to  our  trade  with  other  countries ; 
but  i^ainst  England  and  Finance  a  system  of  the  strictest  p^Qn- 
igtercourse  was  snhstituted  for  it,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  Ist 
of  March,  1809,  which  was  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  was  announced,  in  this  law,  that 
in  case  either  England  or  France  should  so  revoke  or  modify 
her  edicts  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  Prraident  was  authorized  to 
reopen  tlie  trade  with  the  nation  so  doing,  by  proclamation. 

The  position  thus  taken  involved  ns  in  snch  a  way  in  tlie 
dealings  of  the  two  belligerents  with  each  other,  in  respect  to 
their  injurious  edicts,  that  France  was  enabled  to  exercise  over 
our  course,  by  her  menaces,  her  flattery,  and  her  duplicity,  a 
far  greater  influence  than  should  ever  have  been  pei-mitted  to 
her.  Ae  soon  as  Kapoleon  heard  of  our  N^on-intercourse  Act 
of  March  1, 1809,  he  immediately  seized  and  sequestered  all 
the  American  vessels  then  in  France,  with  their  cargoes,  by 
way,  as  he  said,  of  reprisal.  Congress  then  modified  the 
authority  given  to  the  President,  by  a  new  act  passed  on  tlie 
let  of  May,  1810,  which  provided  that,  in  ease  either  Great 
Britain  or  France  should,  before  the  3d  of  Marcli,  1811,  so 

which  were  never  written  at  all.     I  hare  find  anj  distinct  ailusion  to  tlie   presa, 

turned    down   two    leaves   and    marked  but  I  presume  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  a 

short  passages,     I  find,  on  one  of  ttero,  ptiEsago  in  which  he  introduced  a  vigor- 

a  good  rouniJ  abuse  of  the  press,  whicii  ous  denunciation  oftlie  corrupting  effect 

it  may  be  prudent  to  omit."    T  do  aot  of  party  polities. 
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revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  as  that  tliey  would  cease  to  Tiolate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  President  might 
declare  the  fact  by  proclamation ;  and  that,  if  the  other  nation 
did  not  do  the  same  thing  within  three  months  thereafter,  the 
President  might  put  the  Non-intercourse  Act  in  force  against 
her,  A  copy  of  this  law  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
American  minister  in  Paris,  and  he  was  instructed  to  say  to 
the  French  (JoTemmeDt  that  they  now  had  an  opportunity,  by 
repealing  their  edicts  ag  to  the  United  States,  to  eee  the  latter 
put  their  Jf  on-intercourae  Act  in  force  against  England,  in  order 
to  compel  her  to  abandon  her  Orders  in  Council.  At  the  same 
time,  our  minister  was  directed  to  combine,  with  his  application 
for  a  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  a  demand  for  restitution  of 
the  American  property  that  had  been  sequestered  in  France. 

Napoleon  adroitly  seized  upon  this  overture.  On  the  5th  of 
August,  1810,  his  foreign  secretary  wrote  to  our  minister,  that 
as  Congress  had  now  retraced  their  steps,  and  had  opened 
the  trade  of  France  to  American  ports,  and  engaged  to  oppc«e 
whichever  of  the  belhgerent  powers  that  should  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  neutrals,  he  was  authorized  to  de- 
clare the  Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  revoked,  and  that  after  the 
1st  of  the  ensuing  November  they  would  cease  to  have  effect ; 
it  being  understood,  ho  added,  that,  in  conscquenee  of  this 
declaration,  the  English  should  revoke  their  Orders  in  Council 
and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  had 
wished  to  estabhsh,  or  that  the  United  States,  conformably  to 
their  Non-intereouree  Act,  shonid  cause  their  rights  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  English.  He  further  expressed  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Emperor  in  making  known  this  determination,  and  added 
tliat  His  Majesty  loved  the  Americans,  and  that  their  prosperity 
and  their  commerce  were  within  the  scope  of  his  policy.  But 
no  copy  of  any  repealing  decree  was  furnished  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  and  he  conseq^uently  could  not  enable  his  col- 
league in  London  to  exhibit  to  the  British  Government  any 
thing  but  the  conditional  and  equivocal  French  note  of  August 
5, 1810.  As  late  as  the  Tth  of  September,  all  that  conld  be 
further  di'awn  ffom  the  French  secretaiy  was,  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  would  not  be  applied  to  American  vessels, 
if  they  could  be  considered  aa  American,  but  that  they  would 
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be  treated  as  hostile  if  they  had  eubmitted  to  be  -i-isited  by 
British  cruisers  under  the  Orders  in  Council, 

But  the  British  Goveminent  did  not  consider  that  this  pro- 
ceeding could  he  made  the  ground  for  exacting  fi'om  them  a 
repeal  of  their  Orders  in  Council,  in  compliance  with  a  promise 
which  they  had  previously  given  to  repeal  them,  when  satisfied 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Trench-  Decrees.  They  construed  the 
Prench.  declaration  in  on©  of  the  ways  of  wHeli  it  was  certainly 
susceptible,  namely,  as  a  conditional  revocation ;  the  condition 
being,  as  they  viewed  it,  that,  before  the  French  Decrees  should 
ccaso  to  operate,  Great  Britain  must  have  repealed  her  Ordei^ 
in  Council,  and  also  must  have  renounced  those  principle  of 
blockade  which  the  Trench  alleged  to  bo  new.  They  said  that 
the  United  States  could  not  be  warranted  in  putting  their 
!Non-intereo\u'se  Act  in  force  against  England,  and  not  against 
France,  under  such  a  condition  as  France  had  now  added  to  the 
American  claim. 

At  home,  the  President,  relying  on  the  French  declaration, 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1810,  issued  his  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing tliat  the  French  Decrees  had  been  so  revoked  as  to 
cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
declaring  our  trade  open  with  France  and  her  dependencies. 
On  the  same  day  the  collectoi-s  of  the  customs  throughout  the 
Union  were  instructed  to  put  the  Non-intercourse  Act  in  force, 
after  the  2d  of  the  ensuing  February,  against  British  vessels, 
and  all  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
if  the  revocation  of  tlie  English  Orders  in  Council  had  not  in 
the  mean  time  been  announced.  When  informed  of  this  step, 
Kapoleon  did  nothing  more  than  to  direct  his  prize  courts  to 
suspend  the  further  execution  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees, 
in  the  cases  of  American  vessels,  until  the  3d  of  February,  but 
to  hold  the  American  prizes  in  a  state  of  seq^uestration  until 
that  day.  His  cruisers  were  not  directed  to  cease  making 
captures  of  American  property  sailing  in  contravention  of  his 
decrees.  The  Emperor  reserved  to  himself  to  determine,  on 
the  2d  of  February,  "  with  regard  to  the  definitive  measures  to 
be  taken  for  distinguishing  and  favoring  the  American  navi- 
gation." 

Wliile   these    things   were  taking  place  in  France  and   in 
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America,  our  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Pinckney,  was  engaged 
in  claiming  from  the  English  ministry  a  repeal  of  their  Orders 
in  Council,  upon  the  ground  of  the  French  declaration  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1810,  and  was  receiving  in  euhetance  the  answer 
which  has  already  heen  recapitulated.  This  discussion  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  August,  1810,  until  the  last  of  February, 
1811,  when  Mr.  Pinckney,  convinced  that  nothing  could  he 
done,  asked  for  an  audience  of  leave  from  the  Prince  Eegent, 
which  was  granted  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  he  prepared  to 
return  home.  But,  before  his  departure,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Poster  aa  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
was  announced  to  him,  with  the  intimation,  however,  that  Mr. 
Poster,  while  instructed  to  adjust,  if  possible,  all  matters  of 
difference  with  the  United  States,  would  not  be  authorized  to 
relinquish  any  of  the  principles  on  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment held  it  to  be  impo^ible  for  tlicm  to  repeal  their  Ordei-a 
in  Council  under  the  conditions  which  they  understood  to 
have  been  dictated  by  Prance.  They  desired,  they  said,  to  re- 
lin(juish  those  orders  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  involv- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  their  essential  maritime  rights  and  interests. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  satfefactory  proof  that  the 
Prench  Decrees  had  been  repealed,  more  than  twenty-five 
American  vessels,  with  their  cai-goes,  were  condemned  by  the 
English  Admiralty  Court,  in  May  and  June  of  that  year  {1811), 
for  violation  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  Other  occurrences 
tended  to  increase  the  popidar  irritation  agaimt  England  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  May,  a  conflict  took  place  be- 
tween our  frigate  the  President  and  the  British  cruiser  the 
Little  Belt.  This  affair  was  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Leopard ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  superi- 
ority of  force  was  on  our  side,  and  the  combat  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  by  our  frigate  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  the  Little 
Belt.  "WTien,  therefore,  Mr.  Poster  anived  in  Washington,  in 
July,  1811,  he  had  to  deal  with  tho  caeca  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Little  Belt,  the  grievances  arising  from  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  out  of  our  vessels,  tho  demand  of  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  other  topics  of 
eerioue  difference.  The  great  obstacles  to  any  adjustment,  how- 
ever, wore  found  in  the  right  of  search  insisted  on  by  Great 
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Britain,  and  the  position  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  had  been  placed  hy  what  had  already  occurred.  A 
long  negotiation,  extending  from  July,  1811,  to  June,  1813,  in 
which  the  dirergence  still  turned  on  the  point  whether  the 
French  Decrees  had,  in  truth,  heen  repealed — each  side  pre- 
Benting  what  it  regarded  as  proof  of  its  own  view  of  that  ques- 
tion— resulted  in  nothing.'  The  act  of  Congre^  which  de- 
clared war  against  England,  passed  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812, 
proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  a  state  of  actual  hostilities  had 
for  some  time  existed,  and  recognized  a  war  as  well  as  estab- 
lished one. 

These  explanations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  attitude 
of  the  question  relating  to  the  policy  or  the  propriety  of  the 
war,  as  it  was  viewed  among  us  by  those  who  supported  and 
those  who  opposed  it :  the  one  side  alleging  that  France,  how- 
ever oppressively  she  had  conducted  toward  us  in  the  past, 
had  at  length  removed  her  obnoxious  decrees  as  against  UB, 
and  that  England  was  now  wholly  in  the  wrong ;  the  other 
side  affirming  that  France  had,  in  sheer  duplicity,  caused  us  to 
make  war  on  England,  the  result  of  which,  besides  its  injuri- 
ous eifecte  on  aU  our  other  interests,  woidd  be  an  unnatural 
alliance  between  our  Government  and  the  Emperor  JTapoleon. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  feeling  that  Mr.  "Webster 
entered  political  life.  His  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1812,  when  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an  oration  before  the 
*'  Washington  Benevolent  Society  "  of  Portsmouth. 

This  address  contained  a  firm  but  temperate  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  oppo^tion  to  the  war.  But  it  also  contained 
more ;  for,  young  as  Mr.  "Webster  was — ^he  was  but  just  turned 
of  thirty — he  had  already  mastered  the  great  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  been  established  under  the 
Constitution,  and  he  knew  how  to  deduce  from  those  purposes 
the  duties  which,  by  plain  implication,  they  impose  upon  any 
administration  that  undertakes  the  conduct  of  a  war  against 

'  Of  this  prolonged  and  dreary  cor-  the  reason  and  justice  of  thdr  cause  ; 

reapondonco,    the  An^wd    jR/gisler  oh-  yet  both  were,  in  fact,   determined  by 

served,  with  great  truth  and  impartiality,  motives  of  state-policy  operaUng  exeln- 

that  "both  parties  boasted  of  theirmod-  sively  upon  themselves." — {Annual  Regis. 

eriition  and  forbearance  ;   both  allBged  tcrfor  1812,  vol.  liv.,  p.  194.) 
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a  maritime  power.  "  Maritime  defence,  commercial  regulation, 
and  national  revenue,  were  laid,"  lie  said,  "  at  the  foundation 
of  the  national  compact.  They  are  its  leading  principles,  and 
the  canses  of  ita  existence.  They  were  primary  considerations, 
not  only  with  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
but  also  with  the  people  when  they  adopted  it.  They  were  the 
objects,  and  the  only  important  objects,  to  which  the  Statea 
were  coafraaedly  incompetent.  To  effect  these  by  the  means  of  a 
national  government  was  the  constant,  the  prevalent,  the  exhaust- 
leas  topic  of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution," 
After  showing  that  the  interests  of  commerce  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  General  Government,  not 
for  confinement  and  restriction,  but  for  encouragement,  protec- 
tion, and  manly  defence,  he  proceeded  to  notice  the  departure 
from  "Washington's  political  system,  that  had  been  evinced  by 
the  neglect  into  which  the  navy  had  been  suffered  to  fall  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"  In  the  system  of  Waslungtoii  was  also  embraced  a  competent  pro- 
vision for  maritime  and  naval  defence.  He  saw  tliat  we  had  no  other 
groimda  to  look  for  safety  or  security  ttan  in.  our  own  power  to  protect 
ourselves,  and  to  punish  wrong  wherever  it  was  offered.  A  navy,  suffi- 
cient for  the  defence  of  onr  coasts  aad  harijora,  for  the  convoy  of  impor- 
tant branches  of  our  trade,  and  sufficient  also  to  give  our  enemies  to 
understand,  when  they  injure  «a,  that  they  also  are  vulnerable,  and  that 
we  have  the  power  of  retaliation  as  well  as  that  of  defence,  seems  to  be 
the  plain,  necessary,  indispensable  policy  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  dictato 
of  nature  and  common  sense,  that  means  of  defence  sliall  have  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  danger.  In  the  administration  of  Washington,  whose 
habit  it  was  ratlier  to  follow  the  course  of  Nature  than  to  seek  to  control 
it,  beginnings  were  made,  bearing  proportion  to  what  our  trade  then  was, 
and  looking  forward  to  what  it  would  be.  Even  at  that  time,  the  quan- 
tity of  our  navigation  justified  respectable  naval  preparations.  The  quan- 
tity of  shipping,  owned  by  the  single  ndghboring  county  of  Esses,  as  early 
as  that  period,  would  boar  coraparison  with  the  whole  navigation  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Armada  of  Spain  was  defeated  by 
the  English  navy. 

"If  the  plan  of  Washington  had  been  pursued,  and  our  nary  had  been 
suffered  to  groiv,  as  it  naturally  would  have  done,  with  the  growth  of  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  what  a  blow  might  at  this  moment  be  struck, 
and  what  protection  yielded,  aurrounded  as  our  commerce  now  is  with 
all  tlie  dangers  of  sudden  war  I  Etch  as  it  is,  all  our  immediate  hopes  of 
glory  or  couEiueat,  all  expectation  of  events  that  shall  gratify  the  pride  oi 
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spirit  of  the  nation,  rest  on  Uic  gallantry  of  that  little  remnant  of  a  UQvy 
that  has  now  gone  forth,  like  lightning,  at  tlie  beck  of  GovemmeEt,  to 
scour  the  seas. 

"It  will  not  be  a  bright  page  in  our  liistory,  which  relates  the  total 
abandonment  of  all  proTision  for  naval  defence,  by  the  successors  of  Wash- 
ington. Not  to  speak  of  policy  and  expediency,  it  will  do  no  credit  to 
the  national  faith,  stipulated  and  plighted  aa  it  was  to  that  object,  in 
erery  way  that  could  make  the  engagement  solemn  and  obligatory.  80 
long  as  our  commerce  remains  nuprotected,  and  our  coasts  and  harboi-a 
undefended  by  naval  and  mailtimc  means,  essmtial  objects  of  the  Union 
remain  unanawared,  and  the  just  espectaiitm.  of  those  who  assented  to  it, 
disappointed. 

"  A  part  of  onr  navy  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  entire  decay.  Another 
part  haa  been  passed,  like  an  article  of  useless  lumber,  under  the  hammer 
of  the  auctioneer.  Asif  the  millenninm  had  aiready  commenced,  ompoli- 
ticiana  have  beaten  their  swords  into  ploiighahares.  They  have  actually 
bargained  away  in  the  market  essential  means  of  national 'defence,  and 
carried  the  product  to  the  Treasury.  Without  loss  by  accident  or  by 
enemies,  the  second  commercial  nation  in  the  world  is  reduced  to  the 
hnmiliation  of  being  iinable  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  its  own  seas,  or  to 
protect  its  navigation  in  sight  of  its  own  shores.  Wliat  war  and  the 
waves  have  sometimes  done  for  others,  we  have  done  for  onrselv^.  We 
have  taken  the  destruction  of  onr  marine  ont  of  the  power  of  fortune,  and 
nobly  achieved  it  by  our  own  counsels  I " 

Why  he  bega,n  thus  early  to  insist  011  measure  of  naval  de- 
fence, will  be  understood  by  those  who  remember  that  the  ten- 
dency was  at  first  to  make  thia  a  waa'  on  the  land,  and  that  the 
project  of  invading  Canada  was  already  foreshadowed  at  the 
time  he  delivered  this  address.  Tet  at  this  moment  our  mer- 
chant-vessela  were  scattered  over  every  sea,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  one  of  our  own  writers,  who  was  entirely  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  "no  other  instaiice  can  be  found  of  so 
great  a  stake  in  shipping  with  a  protection  so  nttevly  inade- 
quate." ' 

This  discourse  is  also  important  in  another  respect,  for  Mi-. 
"Webster  took  occasicn  in  it  to  state  the  true. principles  which 
govern  that  question  in  political  ethics  which-relates  to  the  jnst 
boundaries  of  pohtieal  opposition  in  a  time  of  war.  Th^e 
principles  ho  onmiciated  bo  clearly,  that  all  can  see  in  them  the 

'  Cooper's  "  History  of  the  American  cruising  vessels  on  the  ocean,  niue  of 
Navy."  He  states  tiat  at  tlieeommenoe-  them  being  of  a  Glass  less  than  frig 
ment  of  tlie  war  we  had  ouly  sevoiiteeu     ntcs. 
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Miles  hj  Tvliieli  his  own  conduct  as  a  public  man  was  regulated, 
from  the  beginning  of  bis  career  until  its  close : 

"With  respect  to  the  war  in  ivliicli  wo  are  now  jnvolvcd,  the  course 
wMch  our  principles  require  us  to  pursue  cannot  tie  doiibtM.  It  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  we  are  hound  to  regard  it  Eesistanee 
and  inaurrection  f  oim  no  part  o£  our  creed.  The  disciples  of  Washing- 
ton are  neither  tyrants  in  power  nor  relDels  out.  If  we  are  taxed,  to  carry 
on  this  war,  we  shall  disregard  certain  distinguished  examples,  and  shall 
pay.  If  our  personal  serrices  sie  rec[tiirad,  we  shall  jield  them  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  our  constitutional  liability.  At  the  same  time,  the  world 
may  he  assured  that  we  know  our  rights,  and  shall  exercise  thorn.  Wo 
shall  express  our  opinions  on  this,  as  on  eyeiy  measure  of  Goyemment— I 
trust,  without  passion ;  I  am  certain,  without  fear.  We  have  yet  to  loam 
that  the  estrayagant  progress  of  pernicious  meaauiea  ahrogaies  the  duty 
of  opposition,  or  that  the  interest  of  our  native  land  is  to  bo  ahamioncd. 
by  us  in  the  hour  of  her  thickest  dangers,  and  sorest  necessity.  By  the 
esercise  of  our  constitutional  light  of  suffrage,  by  the  peaceable  remedy 
of  election,  we  shall  seek  to  restore  wisdom  to  our  councils,  and  peace  to 
our  country. 

"  Standing  thus  pledged  by  o\ir  principles  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to 
perform  the  whole  duty  of  faithful  citizens,  we  are  yet  at  liberty  to  declare 
fully  and  fi-eely  the  grounds  on  which  we  lament  the  commencement  and 
shall  deplore  the  continuance  of  the  present  contest.  We  believe,  then, 
that  this  war  is  not  the  result  of  impaitial  policy.  If  there  be  cause  of 
war  against  England,  there  is  still  more  abundant  cause  of  war  against 
France.  The  war  is  professedly  undertaken,  principally,  on  account  of 
the  continuance  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  It  is  well  known  that 
those  ordei'B,  odious  as  they  are,  did  not  begin  the  nnjust  and  vexatious 
system  practised  upon  neutrals,  nor  would  that  system  end  with  those 
ordei's,  if  we  should  obtain  the  object  of  tJie  war,  hy  procuring  theii' 
repeal.  The  decrees  of  France  are  earlier  in  point  of  time,  more  extrava- 
gant ia  their  pretensions,  and  tenfold  more  injurious  in  their  conse- 
quences. They  are  aggravated  by  a  pretended  abrogation,  and,  holding 
our  understandings  in  no  higher  estimation  than  our  rights,  that  nation 
requires  us  to  believe  in  the  repeal  of  edicts,  the  diuly  operation  of  which 
is  manifest  and  visible  before  our  eyes." 

The  discourse  was  closed  with  a  vigorous  denunciation  and 
protest  against  a  ^Frencli  alliance,  or  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon interest  between  our  free  republican  institutions  and  the 
absorbing  despotism  and  ambition  of  tiie  French  empire. 

Regarded  as  the  point  from  ■which  Mr.  Webster's  political 
career  began,  this  address  stands  in  a  very  important  relation 
to  his  history.     "Whatever  difE'ercnccs  of  opinion  may  have  pre- 
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vailed  heretofore,  or  may  exist  now,  in  respect  to  the  origin, 
neeessity,  or  expediency  of  the  "War  of  1812,  no  liberal  and  just 
man  can  well  deny  that  there  were  grounds  of  opposition  to  it 
on  which  a  patriotic  statesman  could  enter  the  pubHc  service  of 
a  commnnity  whose  opinions  had  been  from  the  first  adverse  to 
the  policy  which  had  led  to  it,  and  whose  interests  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  policy.  'No  such  man  can 
deny  that  !Mr,  "Webster's  statement  of  those  grounds  was  tem- 
perate and  thoughtful,  marked  alike  by  a  tme  fidehty  to  the 
duties  which  a  citizen  owes  to  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  a  manly  assertion  of  the  duties  which  that  government 
owes  to  the  interests  which  it  is  appointed  to  protect.  It  is  not 
correct  to  regard  the  maritime  interests  of  this  country  at  that 
period  aa  bearing  so  small  and  insignificant  a  proportion  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  all  the  industry  of  the 
country,  as  to  draw  down  upon  men  who  held  those  interests, 
on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  war,  the  censure  that  ia 
justly  applied  to  a  factiously  sectional  resistance  against  great 
national  measui-es.  The  object  for  which  the  war  was  avowedly 
begun  was  the  vindication  of  onr  rights  and  the  protection  of 
our  interests  as  a  commercial  people.  Those  interests  were  so 
large  that  a  single  State  then  possessed  four  times  as  much  ship- 
ping as  was  owned  by  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Nor 
was  the  relation  of  our  shipping  to  the  producing  industry  of 
the  country  one  that  should  have  cansed  its  anxiety  to  he 
treated  as  a  narrow  and  selfish  local  jealousy.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  declaration  of  war  (1811),  the  value  of  five  principal 
articles  of  our  exports,  of  domestic  production,  exceeded  forty- 
five  milhons  of  dollars ; '  a  larger  amount,  with  two  exceptions, 
than  had  ever  been  sent  out  of  the  country  in  a  single  year  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
it  was  unreasonable  in  our  own  merchants  to  expect  to  be  the 
carriers  of  this  mass  of  our  own  exports,  and  of  the  imports  for 
which  it  was  exchanged ;  or  that  their  criticism  of  a  public 
policy,  which  was  believed  to  deal  unwisely  with  these  great 
maritimo  concerns,  had  no  relation  to  the  producing  interests 
of  the  whole  Ilnion.  That  the  war  finally  resulted  in  what 
could  be  regarded  as  a  success,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
'  They  consisted  of  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  rice,  and  manufactures. 
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employment  and  tlie  achievements  of  the  navy ;  that  arm  of  na- 
tional defence  which  is  at  once  fostered  by  a  great  national 
commerce,  and  can  alone  effectually  vindicate  the  rights  of  a 
commercial  people. 

Mr.  "Webster's  address  before  the  "Wasliington  Society  im- 
mediatdy  paesed  through  two  editions.  It  led  to  hia  appoint- 
ment as  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth  to  attend  an 
assembly  of  the  people  of  the  eoimty  of  Koelringham,  which  was 
convened  in  the  following  August,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
to  tire  Government,  in  a  dii"ect  manner,  their  opposition  to  the 
war,  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  means  by  which  it  eliould 
bo  brouglit  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination.  This  was 
done  in  the  foi-m  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  President  o|  .- 
the  United  States,  and  signed  by  a  committee  representing 
more  than  iifteen  hundred  delegates.  The  paper  adopted  foi' 
this  purpose  was  written  by  Hr.  "Webster,  and  is  the  document 
referred  to  in  his  Autobiography,  and  then  and  since  tnown  as 
"  The  Rockingham  Memorial."  Its  length  and  character,  and 
the  character  of  the  assembly — which  was  what  would  now  be 
called  a  mass  convention — show  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
prepai'e  it  before  the  day  of  the  meeting.  Many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  that  part  of  the  State,  much  older  than  himself,  were 
named  on  the  committee,  but  he  was  placed  at  its  head,  and  re- 
ported the  memorial.  It  was  a  carefully-written  document, 
reviewing  thorouglily  the  course  of  policy  which  had  brought 
about  the  war ;  explaining  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  it  which 
the  people  in  whose  name  it  spoke  felt  themselves  justified  in 
assuming ;  pointing  out  and  remonstrating  against  its  tendency 
to  produce  an  alliance  with  France ;  urging  immediate  naval 
preparations,  and  a  reliance  on  that  moans  of  defence;  and 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  Bystem  that  would  speedily  re- 
store the  blessings  of  peace  and  commerce.  On  the  subject  of 
fidelity  to  the  Union,  it  thus  stated  the  principles  of  those  who, 
in  this  manner,  as  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  addrrascd  them- 
selves  to  its  chief  magistrate : 

"We  are,  sir,  from  principle  and  habit,  attached  to  the  TTnion  of  the 
States.  But  our  attachment  is  to  the  siihstanee,  and  not  to  the  form.  It 
is  to  the  good  which  this  Union  is  capable  of  producing,  and  not  to  the 
evil  -which  is  suffered  nonatmally  to  grow  out  of  it.    If  the  time  should 
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ever  aniye  when  this  Union  sliall  bo  holden  togethear  by  nothing  but  the 
authority  of  law ;  ■when  its  incoi-poratiug,  vital  principle  shall  become 
extinct ;  ivhcn  its  principal  esercises  shall  consist  ia  acta  of  power  and  an- 
tliority,  not  of  protection  and  beneficence;  "when  it  shall  lose  the  strong 
bond  which  it  liatli  hitherto  bad  in  the  public  affections ;  and  when,  con- 
sequently, we  shall  be  one,  not  in  interest  and  mutual  regard,  but  in  name 
and  form  only— we,  sir,  shall  look  on  that  hour  as  the  closing  scene  of  our 
coantfy's  prosperity. 

"  We  shrink  from  the  Beparation  of  the  States,  as  an  event  fraught  with 
incalculable  evils,  and  It  J3  among  our  strongest  objections  to  the  present 
course  of  measures,  tliat  tbey  have,  in  our  opinion,  a,  very  dangerous  and 
alarming  bearing  on  such  aa  event.  If  a  Beparation  of  the  States  ever 
should  take  place,  it  will  be  on  some  occafflon  when  one  portion  of  the 
country  undertakes  to  control,  to  regulate,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
another ;  when  a  small  and  heated  majority  in  Hie  Government,  taking 
couneel  of  their  pasaons,  and  not  of  their  reason,  contemptuously  diace- 
garding  the  interesia  and  perhaps  stopping  the  mouths  of  a  large  and 
respectable  minority,  shall,  by  hasty,  rash,  and  ruinous  measures,  threaten 
to  destroy  essential  rights,  and  lay  waste  the  most  important  interests. 

"  It  shall  be  onr  most  fervent  supplication  to  Heaven  to  avert  both  the 
event  and  the  occasion ;  and  the  Government  may  be  assured  that  the  tie 
that  binds  ns  to  the  ITnioa  will  never  be  broken  by  us." 

Toward  tlie  President  himself  this  memorial  was  courteoi^ 
and  dignified  in  its  tone.  It  pressed  indeed  the  argumentum 
ad  honvinem,  by  reminding  the  President  of  the  opinions  whicl\ 
he  had  fi-equently  expr^sed,  when  advocating  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  of  the  necessity  for  an  acquisition  of  maritime 
sti'ength,  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  national  navy.  The 
neglect  into  which  the  navy  had  heen  suffered  to  fall,  by  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Madison  had  politically  acted  since  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams  went  out  of  power,  fully  justified 
this  personal  appeal.  But  it  was  couched  in  terras  of  the 
utmost  respect ;  and  as  !Mr.  Webster  soon  after  entered  Con- 
gress, and  stood  at  once  and  always  remained  in  friendly  per- 
sonal relations  with  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
would  have  concurred  in  Mr.  "Webster's  own  obeei-vation — 
made  nearly  twenty  years  afterward— that  there  was  nothing 
in  tliis  paper  which  the  writer  ever  needed  to  regret.  It  mai'ks 
the  character  of  the  opposition  which  he  continued  to  maintain 
to  tJie  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  so  long  and  so  far  as  he 
maintained  any. 

Among  the  purposes  for  which  the  Kockingham  convention 
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was  assembled,  was  tlio  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  ap- 
proaching general  election,  Mr,  Webster  was  nominated  as  a 
Eepreseutative  to  the  Thirteenth  Oongr^s,  to  which  he  was 
suhaequently  elected,  and  in  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1813/ 

There  were  eeveral  young  men  in  this  Congress  of  high 
talent,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  known  to  fame.  The 
two  peT&on&  were  there,  with  whose  names  Mr.  Webster's  has 
been  more  associated  than  with  those  of  any  others  of  hia  con- 
temporaries, as  standing  upon  the  same  plane  of  intellect. 
Henry  Clay  was  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  John  C.  Oal- 
homi  was  the  leading  member  upon  the  floor,  both  being  on  the 
side  of  the  Administration,  Among  those  of  lesser  mark,  but 
still  prominent  then  and  always  while  they  lived,  were  Wil- 
liam Gaston,  of  iforth  Carolina  ;  John  McLean,  of  Ohio ; 
John  Forsyth,  and  George  M.  Troup,  of  Georgia ;  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Felix  Grundy,  of  Ten- 
nwsee. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr,  Webster,  on  entering  Congress, 
w^,  to  introduce  certain  resolutions,  calling  upon  the  Executive 
lor  information  respecting  the  time  and  mode  in  which  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  Decrees  had  been  eommunieated  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. As  this  whole  matter  stood  before  the  public  at  tlie 
time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  it  appeared  either  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  deceived  by  the  French  ministry,  or  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  repealing  decree  when  the  war  was 
declared,  and  had  withheld  it ;  for  no  such  decree  had  made  its 
appearance  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  had  passed  through 
Congress.  Mr,  Webster  considered  that  the  reputation  of  the 
country  was  involved  in  this  aftair,  because  the  French  foreign 
secretary  had  declared  to  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1812,  that  a  copy  of  tlie  repealing  decree  had  been 
fiimiehed  to  his  predecessor,  and  that  another  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  French  minister  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  its 
date,  which  was  April  28, 1811.  Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  all  the  facts,  and  in  order  to  have  them 

'  A  law  of  tlie  prsTioua  Congress  had  meneed  on  tlmt  day,  and  waa  tarmi. 
appointed  the  nest  meeting  of  that  bodj'  Dated  on  tha  2d  of  August.  The  see- 
to  be  held  Maj  2-i,  1813.  The  first  ans-  ond  BeasioQ  commenced  Decembei-  6, 
sioii  of  the  ThirtMnth   Congress  com-  181S. 
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placed  in  thek  true  light  before  the  country,  so  framed  his  reso- 
lutions that,  if  the  J  were  answered  at  all,  the  whole  matter  must 
be  disclosed.  The  resolutions  were  introduced  by  him  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1813,  accompanied  by  sorao  temperate  remarks 
concerning  the   doubt    in  which    this  matter  was  then   en- 


A  long  and  somewhat  angry  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  led  the  defence  of  the  Administration  with  great  spirit 
and  warmth.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  disposed  to  stifle  the 
inquiiy.  But  the  House  was  not  iu  a  mood  to  do  this.  The  war 
was  not  at  that  time  so  popular  that  the  members  could  refuse 
an  inquiry  iiito  the  measure  that  had  led  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
declaration  of  war  had  originally  passed  a  House  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  by  a  majority  of  thirty  votes  only, 
and  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members  by  a  majority  of  six ;  while 
an  amendment  to  include  France  in  the  war  was  negatived  in 
the  Senate  by  the  meagi'e  majority  of  four.  The  friends  of  the 
Administration  were  now,  therefore,  in  a  new  Congress,  obliged 
to  meet  this  inquiry,  without  having  at  their  command  such  a 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  war  as  might  have  justified  their  re- 
fusal, if  sueb  enthusiasm  had  exited.  The  debate  on  the  reso- 
lutions continued  at  intervals  until  the  21st  of  June,  but  they 
were  all  finally  passed  as  they  were  introduced,  by  very  large 

'  What  Mr.  Webster  said  on  this  oc-  I™""  "^  ™"'-] 

caaion  BtroDgly attracted  the attenUon of  "Mr  Dbah  s'^rAftrJhi°c£fefClioB 
Chief-Justice  Mftrsnall.  Nearly  twenty  (MarahBll)  had  received  the  volnine  of  jour 
yeara  afterward,  when  Mr,  Wabster'a  ool-    apeeches  tlils  inornhia,  hs  came  into  mj 

(«««is,..oi.,.-«.toip.bii.i.d,it.p.  sr<£:'t*ii«"I3!r=.w:«Eft 

pears  Irom  the  follonuig  letters  that  the  of  epeedtee  wMolt  be  remembaied  ;oa  b»A 
Chief  Jus^ce  was  diaappointed  at  finding  madaJnCongreBsataQ  earlrpBrioa  of  your 
this  one  omitted  from  the  volume :  £SS^"^™1I?S™  ^^  "" 


^s,  calEniriqioii  Presi- 

[iTKoa  cmaiunBiK"  MiMiuu-]  floiit  Uadlaou  fbr  theproof  of  the  repeal  of 

"j^turica.iS3i.  the  Beiflu  Bod  UUhu  DecnBB;  the  ottier,  on 

"DbahSib:  I  hare  jnsi:  leceired  the  copy  the  auldect  of  the  FrBrlouB  Qneetltnt.    Be 

ofTOur  'Speeches  and  PorenaioArminiBnta;'  obBerrod:  'I  read  these  speeoheB  with  very 

and  am  much  flattered  by  uila  mai'i:  of  your  great  pleaaiire  and  satlabcUon  at  the  time, 

attenUon.    I  beavoa  to  present  my  compli-  Attha  tdmewbentheflistwaa  delivered,  I  dtd 

nients  to  Mrs.WebHter:  and  to  say  that  I  not  know  Mr.  Webster :  but  I  was  aominfli 

thhik  mysalf,  In  part,  Indebted  to  her  for  It.  struck  with  ttttiat  I  did  not  hesitate  then  tiD 

At  all  events,  she  has,  I  perceive,  had  some  elate  that  Mr/Vabster  iraa  a  yeij  able  man, 

agency  In  conferring  Hie  farar.  and  wooid  becoma  one  of  the  very  fliat  Btatea- 

"  I  shall  Mad  the  volnioe  with  pleaanre,  man  in  Alnerioa,  and  periiaps  tfia  veinr  HreV 
and  preserve  It  with  care.  ''  Snch  praise  trnm  snob  a  source  ought  to 

"Winyonallowme  to  sajtliat,  on  look-  be  very  grali^dag.    Consider  that  ho  Is  now 

hie  over  fhe  contents,  I  felt  at  the  first  mo-  seventy- fivo  yBftts  old,  uid  tliat  ho  speaks 

ment  soinedisappointnientatnatsealugtwo  of  bis  recollecthms  of  yon  aoma  ebmte*" 

BpcecIieB  delivered  bf  jon  in  tbe  flrst  Con-  years  ago  with  a  ftesbneas  which  slows  yi 

crass,  I  balieva,  of  whlcli  you  were  a  mam-  how  daanly ■ —  * -■  ^•— 

Ber.  _  on  Us  mind 

"With  great  and  reBpectOll  esteem, 
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majorities.     Mr,  Webster  had  intended  to  close  tlio  t 
upon  them,  but  he  foimd  it  unnecessary.' 

lyjr.  Teremiah  Mason  had  been  recently  clioacn  a  Senator 
from  Kew  Hampshire,  and  he  arrived  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  while  these  resolutions  were  under  discussion  in  the 
nouse.  The  answer  to  them  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  12th  of  Jwly.  It  disclosed  the  fact 
that  our  Government  had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  repeal- 
ing decree  of  April  28, 1811,  until  the  13tli  of  Julj,  1812,  nearly 
a  month  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England.  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  our  reliance  on  the  action  of  France  was 
based  wholly  upon  the  declaration  of  August  5, 1810,  which,  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Monroe,  had  fully  satisfied  every  claim  of 
the  British  Government  according  to  their  own  principles,  and 
ought  to  have  been  received  by  them  as  sufficient  cause  for 
a  repeal  of  their  Orders  in  Ooimcil.  On  this  point  there  was  of 
course  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  favored 
the  war  against  England  and  those  who  believed  that  France 
ought  to  have  been  selected  as  our  enemy,  or  at  least  that  she 
should  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
which  had  been  adopted.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that,  if  there  had  been  no  such  existing  cause  of  irritation 
against  England  as  her  oppressive  pretension  of  a  right  to 
search  our  vessels  for  seamen  whose  allegiance  she  elauned, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  same  inclination  to  posh  matteiB 
to  an  extremity  with  her,  by  adopting  so  untenable  a  ground  m 
reference  to  the  French  Decrees.  The  French  declaration  of 
August  5,  1810,  was  deceptive,  and  was  intended  to  be  so ;  ° 

'  "  You  have  learned  the  fat«  of  my  add  ;  "  France  has  done  nothing  toward 

resolutions.    We  had  a  warm  time  of  it  ftdjustiag  our  differences  ivith  her.    It  is 

for  four  days,  and  then  the  other  side  de-  understood  that  the  Berlm  and  Milan 

clined  ^rther  discussion,    I  bad  prepared  Decrees  are  not  in  force  against    the 

myself  for  a  little  speech,  but  the  ueces-  United  States,  and  no  contraiTention  of 

Mty  of  speaking  was  preventeil.    I  went  them  can  be  established  against  her.     On 

with  Rhpo^  of  Tennessee,  to  deliver  the  the  contrary,  positive  cases  rebut  the  ai- 

s  to  tie  President.    I  found  legation.    Wl,  Sie  mourner  of  the  French 

a  his  bed,  sick  of  a  fever.  I  gave  Qaventrnefd  Mray»  the  design  of  Uanwg 
tiiem  to  Wm,  and  he  merely  answered  Great  Biiiain  a  pretext  for  aifomiitff  lier 
tkat  they  would  be  attended  to." — {Letter  Orders  in,  Coimcil.  And  in  all  other  re- 
in Mekid  WebilefjJime  28,  1813.)  speets  the  grounds  of  Our  complaints  re- 

'  Mr.  Madison  had  become  coavinced  main  the  eame.     The  utmost  address  has 

of  this  before   oup   declaration  of  war  been  played  off  on  Mr.  Barlow's  hopes 

against  England.     In  a  privato  letter  to  and    wishes,"  eic.  —  (WriliRgs   of  Mr. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  written  May  25,  1812,  he  Madison,  roL  ii.,  p.  B35.)     This  Iotti:r 
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and,  as  eacli  of  the  belligerents  rested  the  apology  for  its  iii- 
jimoiis  edicts  upon  the  law  of  retaliation  and  self-defence,  a 
neutral,  that  could  present  to  one  of  them  no  better  proof  of  the 
sincerity  and  good  faith  of  its  adversary  than  that  French  dec- 
laration, had  but  a  weak  practical  ground  on  which  to  depend, 

however  strong  might  he  the  argimient  against  the  inherent 
illegality  and  wrong  of  the  whole  system  on  which  the  edicts 
■were  justified  hy  either  of  the  two  powers. ' 

diacloaea  two  reroavkablo  facta  !  one,  that  had  been  animateil  bj  a  purpose  lo  lead 

the  President  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  U3  into  a  war  wiUi  England, 

the  Prench  Decrees  were  not  enforced  '  There  ia  a  judgment  of  Sir  William 

agiunst  us  after  August  B,  1810,  notwith-  Scott,  pronouncing  oondemnation  in  1811 

standing  our  vessels  were  sWU  remaining  of  cerlain  American  vessels  nnder  the 

nnder  sequestration,  and  no  redress  could  Orders  in  Coundi,  in  which  that  moat 

bo  obtained;  the  other,  that  the  Presi-  able  judge  emplojed  his  acute  and  pow- 

dent  had  at  lei^th  penetrated  the  design  erful  intellect  ia  framing  a  jnsttfication 

of  the  French  Oorernment,  namely,  not  to  for  those  orders  upon  the  doctnne  of  rc- 

have  the  English  Orders  in  Council  re-  taliation.  The  question  had  been  presents 

pealed.    But  we  bad  gone  too  &r  in  the  ed  to  him  in  the  argmnent,  what  would 

direction  in  -which  France  wished  us  to  be  his  duty  as  an  admiralty  judge,  nndor 

go  to  tetraee  our  steps,  althoagh  the  Orders  in  Council  that  were  repugnant  to 

President's  private  opmion  of  her  con-  the  law  of  nations.    After  admittii^  that 

duct  and  designs  did  not  now  differ  much  hia  court  was  bound  to  administer  tlie 

from  that  entertained  bythe  FederalistB.  law  of  nations  to  the  subjects  of  other 

What  Ms  opinion  was  will  appear  fhrther  countries  in  their  relations  with  Great 

by  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  which  Britain,  he  parried  the  question  that  had 

he  wrote  to  Mr.  Barlow  under  date  of  been  pressed  upon  him  by  saying  that 

August  11,  1812:    "The  conduot  of  the  the  liingln  council  had  legiBlaUve  aathor- 

Jrench  Gorernment,  explained  ia  yours  ity  over  the  oouM ;  that  the  law  of  na- 

of  the ,  on  the  subject  of  the  de-  tiona  constituted  the  unwritten  law,  and 

eree  of  April,  1811,  will  be  an  everlast-  the  Idi^'s  Orders  in  Council  the  written 

ing  reproach  to  it.    Itisthemo      h  m  1        f  th       nrt         1  th  t  th         as 'n 

fill  as,  departing  from  the  declara  m                                            tw    n 

General  Armstrong  [Ai^ust,  1  g 

which  the  enforcement  of  the  n      m  ra  an                    na                           o- 

tation  was  the  effecl^  Ihe  revokin  med                     g                 m  ta      s, 

assumes  this  as  the  cause,  and  ts      as  rm                                               s 

the  effect ;  and  thus  transfers  to  hi  te               B                      d 

emment  the  inoonsisteaoy  of  its  ^          m                               ra     a 

-{l!nd.,  p.  540.)    Yet,  when  iha                          eo 

jeot  was  bro\^ht  before  Oongres  ha           egi 

nest  session,  not  only  did  th?  g           g          m                                 law 

of  State  at^ue  that  the  conduct      Fra  ns            as                           di 

had  deprived  Great  BritEun  of  all  re  na                        dmm 

able  pretest  for  continuing  he  b               ts    wn             g 

but  the  whole  force  of  the  Adm  ta                                  h 

tion  was'  exerted  on  the  floo  to  sa        th                 0 
House  ia  support  of  that  vie     as 

splendid   abiUties  of  Mr.  Pinkn  y   h  pngna     to 

been  exerted  previously  in  London  ia  the  because  they  were  reioKatoT!/.    This  wa 

Hams  line  of   ailment.     As  we  now  at  least  an  admission  that  th      oc   m 

know  the  private  feelii^s  and  convictions  of  presumption  vras  not  quite     uffl      n 

of  Mr.  Madison,  the  opponents    of  his  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  fi  d         h 

Administration  ought  to  be  relieved  of  law  of  nations  itself  some  principle  that 

the  charge  of  factiousness,  even  if  they  would  make  the  orders  conformable  to 

did  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  France  what  a  belligorent  may  lawfully  do.    He 
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The  Britisli  Ordere  in  Council  were  repealed  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1812,  professedly  upon  the  ground  that  the  Trench  De- 
crees had  been  repealed  on  the  28th  of  April,  1811.  When  the 
answer  of  our  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  "Webster's  resolutions 
was  received  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatiyes,  on  the  12th  of 
JulyJSlS,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  foreign  Eela- 
tionSj  of  which  Mr.  Oalhoim  was  chainuau,  with  an  order  to 
print  fire  thoueand  copies  of  it.  3Mr.  "WelDster,  who  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  longer  than  he  had  intended,  waiting  for 
the  answer  of  the  secretary,  had  then  left  "Washington  on  his 
return  home,  supposing  that  the  subject  would  not  he  again 
brought  before  the  House  during  that  session.     On  the  day  fol- 

found  this  principle  in  the  doctrine  of  tlia  present  day  there  monid  be  very  little 
reialiidioa.  He  frankly  admitted  that  the  heBitaticm  on  the  part  of  this  country  in 
orders  would  be  niyuat  if  they  ceased  U>  saying  to  any  two  belligerents,  that  thia 
be  retaliatory ;  and  that  they  would  cease  doctrine  of  retaliation  has  limits  wbioh 
to  be  retaliatory  from  the  moment  the  must  he  respected.  That  we  did  not  at 
enemy  shonid  retraot  in  a  sincere  mnn-  that  time  so  act  toward  both  Englund  and 
ner  tboee  maasures  of  his  against  which  France,  without  oomplicating  ourselves 
they  were  intended  to  vetaliate.  This  in  efforts  to  make  one  of  them  recede  in 
doctrine,  applied  to  the  real  circam-  order  to  remove  the  other's  claim  of  re- 
stances  of  die  ease,  amounts  to  this,  that  taliation,  mast  be  imputed  to  our  corn- 
whenever  a  belligerent  chooses  to  say  paratire  weakness.  Those  who  opposed 
that  the  hostile  measures  of  his  adver-  the  war  with  Er^land  would  have  pre- 
Bary  require  him,  in  self-defence,  to  re-  ferred  to  have  our  Govermoent  deal  at 
sort  to  measures  of  retaliation,  hie  right  once  with  the  original  and  inherent  wrong 
of  cetalialJon  is  superior  to  all  the  rights  in  the  conduct  of  both  the  belligerents, 
of  all  the  neutral  nadons ;  and  that  nntil  especially  as  they  felt  that  the  insults 
the  neutral  nadons  can,  by  forcing  his  heaped  upon  us  by  France  were  even 
adversary  to  change  his  course,  relieve  more  a^jravated  than  the  injuries  done 
liim  of  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  they  to  us  by  Er^land ;  and,  if  we  had  been 
mnst  submit  to  tile  entire  displacement  then  what  we  are  now,  it  is  probable  that 
and  overthrow  of  the  rights  which,  but  the  nation  would  have  tolerated  no  se- 
for  this  effect  of  Ms  right  of  retaliation,  lection  of  dther  adversary,  but  would 
woold  belong  to  them.    But  it  is  obvious  have  left  each  to  choose  for  itself  o 


things  as  the  rights  of  neutrals,  or  rights  of  which  our  Admioistialion  could  not 

whidi  belong  to  nations  which  ai'cnotat  control,  to  choose  for  ourselves  the  hol- 

war,  when  some  nations  are  at  war.    It  low  and    contemptuous   friendship    of 

is,  however,  quite  oertwn  that  the  law  of  France  and  the  open  enmity  of  England, 

nations  does  affix  limits  to  the  operation  {I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  judg- 

of  retaliatory  measures  upon  the  rights  ment  of  Sic  William  Scott  ia  the  regular 

of  nations  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  reports  of  his  court    But  a  copy  of  it 

war ;  and  the  real  quesHon  in  reladon  to  was  transmitted  by  our  diarffe  at  London 

the  English  Orders  and  the  French  De-  to  our  Secretary  of  Stats,  in  June,  1811, 

crees  was,  whether,  admitting  that  ihey  and  It  is^ven  in  the  annals  of  Congress, 

were  retaliatory,  or  claimed  to  be  such,  Twelith  OoogreM,  1S11-'12,  Appendix,  p. 

they  were  witlim  or  without  the  luoita-  1142.     It  was  pronounced  on  the  30th 

iiouE  which  thelaw  of  nations  has  BBtab-  of  May,  1811,  preparatory  to  a  decree 

Jished  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  pro-  condemning  the  brig  Fox  and  a  large  uum- 

ceedinga  of  nations  at  war  ean  affect  the  ber  of  other  American  vessels  which  had 

rights  of  nations  that  are  not  at  war.    At  been  sdied  under  the  Orders  in  Council.) 
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lowing  the  reference,  Mr.  OaLhonn  made  a  report,  wMch  took 
the  ground  that  the  pressure  of  our  measures  and  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress  to  redress  our  wrongs  by  arms,  and  not  the 
repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  had  broten  down  the  Orders  in 
Council.  The  report  closed  with  recommending  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  in  relation 
to  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  Mr.  "Webster's  resolutions. 
Several  efforts  were  sul«equently  made  to  have  this  report  con- 
sidered, but  the  House  refused  to  act  upon  it  at  this  session. 
On  the  2d  of  August,  Congress  adjourned  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  ensuing  December.^ 

Although  Mr.  Webster  had  been  present  in  tMa  Congress 
but  for  a  few  weeks,  he  had  already  become  a  marked  man. 
He  had  taken  his  stand  as  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
war,  and  had  at  the  same  time  shown  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  what  the  character  of  his  opposition  was  to  be.  TTi's 
firmnesa  in  carrying  this  inquiiy  through  the  House  had  satis- 
fied every  one  that  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  turned  from  his 
piu^ose  in  any  matter  in  which  he  believed  the  honor  of  the 
country  to  be  involved ;  while  it  was  equally  appai'ent  that  he 
intended  to  bold  the  Administration  to  nothing  but  its  just  de- 
gree of  responsibility  to  pnbHe  opinion  in  r^pect  to  the  course 
of  its  action  previous  to  the  wai-.  In  fiitiu-e  sessions,  it  was  to 
become  his  duty  to  oppose  measures  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  in  contravention  of  a  sound 
public  policy. 

'  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  the  cation  almost  «««  foce.    Eren  with- 

this  country  at  the  time  of  the  acljouni-  out  a  petioo  with  England,  the  ftirtiier  re- 

ment  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Madiaon'a  fueal  op  prevarkalioti^  of  France  on  the 

Sirivate  letter  to  Mr.  Barlow,  already  re-  Bnbjeot  of  redreaa  may  be  expected  to 

erred  to,  which  was  written  in  the  same  produce  mesBures  of  hostility  against  her 

month  ;   "  In  the  event  of  a  paciSoation  at  tiie  ensuing  session  of  Congress.    This 

with  Great  Britain,  the  fUil  tide  of  ind^-  result  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  gen. 

niilion  with,  which  the  pnblio  rdind  here  eral  exasperation  will  coincide  with  the 

is  boiling  wiil  be  direeted  against  France,  oaloulationa  of  not  a  few,  Ihal  a  dmMt 

if  not  obviated  by  a  due  reparation  of  loaf  is  ihe  sJiorteal  road  to  jxaoe." — ( Wri- 

her  wrongs.    War  will  be  called  for  by  (jnjs  o/Madkon,  toL  il,  p.  B41,) 
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ME.  "WEBSTER  a  LIFE  AT  rOETSMOUTn ^ELRTII  OF  DAKIEL  PLTiTrcnKK 

■ — OEEAT    FHiE   IS    THE   'XOVfif OOHGEESS    OF    ISlS-Jli — BE90LU- 

TIOXS   OK  EEENCI-I  DECKEES — ^MILITAET  TRIALS   FOE  TEEASON 

ENCOUKAQEJIEST  OF  EHLISTMESTS' — MODIFICATION  OF  THE  EM- 
EAEGO— ESIPEAL  OF  THE  EESntlOnvB  SYSTEM: — DOMESTIO  MAU- 
UFACTDEES PEAOTICE  IN  SUPEEME   COTTET— EETITENS   HOME. 


MR.  WEBSTER  readied  his  home  in  Portsmouth,  from  the 
special  session  of  1813,  at  about  midsummer,  and  im- 
mediately resumed  his  usual  avocations.  His  children  were 
now  two — Grace,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  Daniel  Fletcher,  who  was  bom  July  23, 1813.  Of  his  life 
at  this  time,  we  have  already  had  some  reminiscences  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed  on  as  nsual,  bnt  in  De- 
cember he  was  again  on  hh  way  to  attend  the  regular  session 
of  Congress,  leaving  Mrs.  Webster  and  the  children  at  home. 
While  he  was  on.  this  journey,  a  great  conflagration  swept  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  his  honse 
was  burnt,  with  others.  The  house  bad  been  pm'chased  by 
Ifr.  Webster  a  short  time  before,  for  the  snm  of  six  thousand 
dollars.  In  addition  to  its  furniture,  his  library  was  also  lost ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  insurance  on  any  pai-t  of  the  propei'ty,  all 
that  he  had  of  worldly  goods  was  completely  gone.  Mi^.  Web- 
ster and  the  children  found  a  temporaiy  liome  in  the  family  of 
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Mr.  Mason.  In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  fire,  which  had 
heen  attended  with  some  appalKng  circnmstanceB,  had  reached 
"Washington,  where  Mr.  "Webster,  on  his  arrivalj  first  met  the 
aeconnt.  Befora  he  could  open  his  lettei-a,  his  firmness  was  put 
to  a  great  trial,  by  the  somewhat  exaggerated  statements  of 
these  who  hastened  to  give  him  information.  Bnt  a  cbeerfnl 
letter  from  his  wife,  advising  him  not  to  return,  reassured  him ; 
and  "finding  nothing  lost,"  he  says,  "but  house  and  property," 
and  conaideriog  how  critical  were  the  pvihhe  aflairs,  he  com- 
mended his  little  family  to  their  friends,  and  remained  at  "Wash- 
ington through  the  winter. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  httle  need  for  such  men,  even  if  they 
were  not  poHtieal  friends  of  the  Administration.  The  war, 
although  there  had  been  some  hriUiant  succesees  on  the  Lakes 
and  one  important  victory  on  the  ocean,  had  not  been  prmper- 
oiis  on  the  land.  In  Europe,  the  star  of  Bonaparte  was  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant— disaster  had  overtaken  him;  and 
England,  at  the  head  of  the  great  combination  that  was  now 
closing  ai'ound  him,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
carry  on  her  contest  witli  na  more  vigorously  than  before.  Our 
Administration,  not  a  eti'ong  one,  was  in  want  of  both  men 
and  money.  Perplexed,  and  not  sm'e  of  an  undivided  support 
from  its  own  party,  it  was  in  danger  of  following  counsels 
inattfflciently  weighed.  It  was  conducting  the  first  impor- 
tant war  that  had  been  undertaken  sinee  the  ^tablishment  of 
the  Constitation ;  and  on  that  war  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple were  by  no  means  imanimous,  iN'ew  measures  were  to  be 
brought  forward,  new  powers  were  to  he  exercised,  which  might 
subject  the  Constitution  to  a  severe  teat.  These  measures  were 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  discvission  by  the  representatives  of 
a  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  utmost  freedom  of 
debate  and  criticism ;  who  had  not  learned  to  surrender  that 
freedom  to  the  demands  of  official  judgment;  and  who  would 
be  eeiiain  to  insist  that  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  war, 
embraced  in  the  Constitution,  should  not  be  pressed  to  its  injury 
and  its  possible  overthrow.  If  the  war  was  to  go  on,  its  policy 
was  to  be  settled ;  and  perhaps  there  never  has  been  a  war  con- 
ducted by  a  constitutional  govei'nmcnt  and  in  behalf  of  a  free 
people,  in  which  the  restraining  influence  of  a  vigilaiit  and 
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upi'iglit  opposition  waa  more  needed  than  it  was  in  giving 
direction  to  the  forces  and  consistency  to  the  aims  of  this  one. 
It  was  a  period  from  which  the  people  of  this  conntry  can  leara 
many  lessons.  Eash  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  there  donht- 
leea  were,  in  the  opposition,  who  said  and  did  rash  things.  Pure 
and  patriotic  men  there  were,  connected  with  the  opposition, 
who  committed  the  mistake  of  leading  movements  that  were 
not  fully  explained ;  who  trusted  too  implicitly  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  own  motives  and  the  weight  of  their  own 
virtues,  and  left  that  which  conld  he  misapprehended  or  dis- 
torted to  work  injury  in  the  minda  of  the  unsatisfied.  But 
through  the  whole  of  that  conflict  tliere  were  men  in  the  fed- 
eral party,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  who  fulfilled  the  true 
function  of  an  opposition ;  who  made  the  limits  of  opposition 
so  clear,  that  they  incurred  no  merited  obloquy ;  who  were 
never  connected  with  any  occurrence  that  sliould  canse  their 
judgments  as  statesmen  to  be  impugned ;  who  spoke  firmly, 
but  always  temperately ;  and  who  never  spoke  but  to  save  a 
constitutional  principle,  or  to  insure  a  wiser  policy.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  the  foremost ;  on  the  floor  of  the  lower 
House  he  was  the  first. 

He  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  resolutions  of  the  last  session, 
which  called  for  information  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  French 
Decrees.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  ITonroe,  had  not  confined 
himself  to  furnishing  the  facts  inquired  fox',  but  had  entered 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  war.  Without  some  action 
upon  his  answer,  the  infei-enee  would  be  that  it  was  regarded 
as  conclusive  xipon  the  judgment  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation. 
The  House  had  now,  with  a  near  approach  to  unanimity,  ordered 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  faflui-e  of  our  arms.  Mr.  Web- 
ster deemed  it  equally  important  that  there  should  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  gi'ounds  of  the  war.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  its  advocates 
can  show  satisfactorily  that  this  war  was  undertaken  on  grounds 
plainly  and  manifestly  just ;  if  they  can  show  that  it  was  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable ;  that  it  is  strictly  an  American  war ;  tliat 
it  rests  solely  on  American  grounds ;  and  that  it  grew  out  of  a 
policy  just  and  impartial  as  it  related  to  the  beUigerents  of  Eu- 
rope— if  they  ever  make  all  this  manifest,  the  war  will  change 
its  ehai-acter.      It  will   then   grow  as    energetic  as  it    no^v  is 
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feeble.  It  will  then  become  the  eaiiBC  of  the  people,  and  not 
the  cause  of  a  party."  He  therefore  sought  and  obtained  a 
reference  of  the  secretary's  answer  to  a  eomniittee  of  the  whole. 
This  occurred  on  the  3d  of  January,  1814.  But  the  diecu^ior 
was  never  allowed  to  take  place. 

Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  Mr.  "Webster  felt  called  upon 
to  spealr  in  terms  of  indignant  rebute  of  a  project  which  he 
and  such  men  as  Gaston,  Stockton,  Hanson,  and  Cheves  re- 
garded as  a  proposition  deliberately  to  violate  the  Constitution. 
The  country  was  filled  with  rumors  of  treasonable  practices  by 
persons  who  were  said  to  have  given  information  to  the  enemy, 
that  had  assisted  his  miKtary  movements.  The  party  spirit, 
that  ruled  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatives,  per- 
mitted a  r^olution  to  be  introduced,  contemplating  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  relating  to  spies,  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  tantamount  to  the  establiehment 
of  a  military  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  citizens  charged  with 
the  offence  of  treason.  Kobert  "Wright,  of  Maryland,  was  the 
member  who  introduced  the  resolution,  instrncting  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  extending  the 
military  jurisdiction.  Kr.  Stockton  instantly  denounced  it  as 
a  proposition  unit  to  be  even  referred  to  a  committee.  Other 
gentlemen  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  when  Mr,  "Webster 
arose  and  delivered  a  short  speech,  which  is  probably  very 
imperfectly  preserved,  but  of  -which  enough  remains  to  vin- 
dicate his  opposition  to  the  measure.  After  declaring  his 
readine^  to  provide  additional  legal  punishments  for  any  de- 
scription of  oifences,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  offences 
which  were  alleged  to  have  given  occasion  for  this  inquiry  con- 
stituted the  crime  of  treason,  as  it  stands  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  this  resolution  was  ono  to  change  the  fomm  for 
the  trial  of  that  offence : 

"  If  illegal  intercourse  mtli  the  enemy  esisted,  he  ahould  go  as  far  ai 
ftuy  one  in  applying  eonstitutloiial  remedies  to  tiat  eyiL  But  this  resolu- 
tion, propose,  in,  effect,  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  expeclient  to  try  accu- 
sations for  treason  before  military  instead  of  civil  tribnuals.  Howevei 
glaring  may  he  the  idea,  yet  such  is  in  truth  the  real  nature  of  the  prop- 
osition. It  is  to  change  tlie  forum  for  the  trial  of  treason.  The  i 
of  the  resolution  and  the  gentleman,  from  the  State  of  Georgia  (M!r,  Troup) 
haya  not  left  any  doubt  on  this  subject.     They  have  alliadcd  to  cases  ivhicli 
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they  suppose  the  resolition  to  erobiace  and  toi  irliicb  ttey  deem  it 
necessary  to  providi-  military  punishnnjit  But  what  is  the  niiture  of 
those  cases  f  Are  they  not  cases  ot  tressoni  It  n  said  iafomiation  has 
been  commumcated  to  the  enemj  very  niatenal  to  him,  respecting  the 
operation  of  oui  own  foices  by  citiz  na  of  the  United  States.  SignaJa  are 
said  to  have  been  made  foi  this  purpose  on  the  8t  Lawrenca  and  else- 
where. Do  g  ntlemen  supjiose  that  the  ■wt  of  communicating  to  the 
enemy  impcrtint  intelligence,  whether  by  <agn^l3  oi  otherwise,  whereby  he 
is  the  better  able  to  defend  himself  or  attack  his  adversary,  is  not  treason  ? 
Certainly,  sir,  all  Euch  offences  aa  gentlemen  have  mentioned  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  adequate  pemaltiea  annexed  to  their  commission. 
The  simple  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  will  consider  the  propiiety 
of  taking  the  power  of  trying  for  these  offences  from  the  courts  of  law, 
where  the  Constitution  has  placed  it,  and  confer  it  on  the  military.  Sir, 
the  proposition  strikes  me  as  monstrous.  I  cannot  consent  to  entertcun 
the  consideration  of  it  even  for  a  moment.  It  goes  to  destroy  the  plainest 
ConatitutioDal  provisions.  If  it  should  prevail,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a  most  enormous  stride  of  usurpation.  Nothing  in  rmy  gov- 
ernment called  a  free  one,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  has  exceeded  it.  I 
am  utterly  shocked  at  the  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  it.  When  the 
mover  was  asked  why,  in  the  cases  he  mentioned,  the  offenders  could  not 
be  punished  for  treasonable  practices,  I  understood  Mm  to  answer  that,  on 
trials  for  treason  in  the  courts  of  law,  tlie  testimony  of  two  witnesses  is  re- 
quired ;  but,  if  the  trial  could  be  transferred  to  a  military  tribunal,  the  two 
witnesses  could  be  dispensed  with.  Are  we  now  gravely  to  consider  a 
proposition  of  which  this  is  among  the  professed  objects  ?  The  gentleman 
&om  Geoi^  (Mr.  Ti-oup)  observed  that,  when  persons  had  been  appre- 
hended for  offences,  they  had  been  rescued  by  haieas  corpus  issued  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  And  are  we  to  dehberate  whether  it  be  not  proper  for 
us  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  from  illegal  ar- 
rests and  imprisonment  by  the  interposition  of  their  great  constitntional 
remedy,  their  writ  of  Jiabeaa  corpus  ?  The  Constitution  contains  no  pro- 
vision more  valuable ;  it  makes  no  injunction  more  (jirect  and  imperative 
than  those  respecting  tiials  for  treason,  and  the  benefit  of  the  lu^eaa  corpus. 
Ti'eason  is  not  left  to  be  defined,  even  by  the  highest  courts  of  law.  It 
was  foreseen  that,  in  times  of  commotion,  victims  might  be  sacrfflced  to 
constructive  treason ;  that  doctrine  which,  in  other  places  and  in  other 
Umes,  has  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  which  brought  Algernon 
Sydney  to  tlie  scaffold.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  defines  ti'eason,  and 
prescribes  the  mode  of  pi'oo£  ,  Butwhat  is  therein  the  worst  caaea  of  con- 
struction of  treason  that  can  be  compared,  in  point  of  enormity,  to  the 
proposition  now  before  us  3  This  is  not  to  give  a  latitude  of  construction 
to  the  judge ;  it  is  to  take  the  cause  away  fi.\Dm  the  judge,  and  carry  it  to 
the  camp.  Instead  of  indictment,  arraignment,  and  trial,  it  proposes  the 
summary  process  of  martial  law.  If  the  propositjoa  should  pass  iato  a 
law,  it  takes  away  the  constitutional  definition  of  the  offence ;  it  takes 
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away  thp  preacnbeA  mnclc  (f  proof  it  takes  a^^'\y  the  tnil  tj  jury; 
it  takes  fm  \j  the  civil  tribunal  and  estabhnliea  tlie  militarY  On  a 
resolution  of  this  sort  I  caimot  believe  the  House  ■will  c  nsent  to  de- 
liberate 

Mr.  Wright's  resolution  was  referred,  by  the  small  majority 
of  eleven  votes,  and  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  ensu- 
ing I'riday,  But,  after  what  had  occurred,  no  one  ventured  to 
bring  it  up  in  Committee  of  the  "W^iole,  and  it  was  never  acted 
tipon  further.' 

A  little  later,  when  a  bill  to  encourage  enlistments  into  the 
army,  by  giving  very  high  hounti^,  was  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Webster  dehvered  a  speech  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  war, 
which  was  of  an  exceedingly  elevated  and  commanding  tone,' 

The  first  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  failed. 
Stm,  the  invasion  of  Canada  appeared  to  be  an  essential  object 
with  the  Administration  and  a  majority  of  its  supporters  in 
Oongre^ ;  for  an  amendment  offered  to  the  bill,  to  restrict  the 
employment  of  the  troops  to  be  enlisted  to  the  defence  of  our 
own  territory  and  frontiers,  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 
Mr.  Webster  had,  therefore,  to  address  himself  to  what  he 
deemed  an  erroneous  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  speak  incidentally  on  its  general  merits.  These  two  topics 
were  inseparably  connected,  because  tlie  known  differences  of 
opinion  respecting  the  original  expediency  of  the  war,  and  its 
avowed  objects,  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 

'  I  obseire  with  pain  the  name  of  Mr.  olution  in  order  to  teirify  the  opponents 

Oalhoon  among  those  who  voted  for  a  of  the  v^t.     The  eharacter   of  Judge 

reference  of   thia  reaoIutioiL      In  any  Pord  iras  Touched  for  hy  several  of  the 

other  than  a  thae  of  high  party  excite-  most  prominent  members  of  the  House, 

ment,  he  could  not  haye  been  persuaded  He  was  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  and  waa 

to  give  that  vote,  for  he  was  devotedly  now  a  peraoa  of  emiaenee  in  the  region 

attached  to  the  piindples  of  constitu-  where  he  lived,  and  had  written  and 

tJonaUibertj.    Mr.  Claywaaintheohoir.  spoien  a  great  deal  against  the  war. 

As  there  was  ft  clear  majority  for  the  res-  Perhaps  the  light  which  he  "  hoisted  in 

olndon,  he  was  not  cailad  upon  to  vote,  his  upper  story  "  was  metaphotioftJ. 
and  did  not.    Among  the  stories  told  at  '  Speech  on  the  Encouragement  of 

■        "    e  and  repeated  in  this  debate,  it  Enlistments,  January   14,    1814.      "" 


i  that  Judge  Ford,  living 


St.  Lawrence,  had,  when    nals  of  Congress,    (Thirteenth  Coi^ess, 


General  Willdnson's  army  waa  descend- 
ing that  river,  hoisted  a  l^t  in  his  up- 
per story,  which  gave  the  British  infor- 
mation, and  that  Wilkinsoa'a  army  wfta 
soon  fired  upon  from  the  Oanada  shoi 


some  of  the  Administration  members, 
while  others  probably  voted 


is  very  well  reported  in  the  An- 


,  pp.  9iO  ei  seg.)  It  was  not  a  pre- 
pared speech,  but  this  report  was  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  speaking  until  nine  o'cloch 
that  morning,   and    he    addressed    the 


found  a  ready  credence  with    House    at   two.      (CbwrapoHiencs,  i. 


3  brother  EzeliielWeb- 
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policy  which  had  hitherto  governed  its  prtfflecution.  Of  the 
large  eircumspection  with  which  a  question  of  war  should  be 
approached  by  the  Government  of  this  Umon,  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  in  terms  that  can  never  lose  their  importance  while  that 
Govemment  remains  what  it  is ; 

"We  are  told  that  our  opposition  liafi  diyided  the  Govei'nmeiit  and 
dJTided  the  coimtry,  Eememljer,  sir,  the  state  of  the  Qovemment  and  of 
the  eoimtry  when  war  waa  dedared.  Did  not  difference  of  opinion  ilien 
esiBt  1  Do  we  not  know  that  this  House  waa  diyided  ?  Do  wo  not  know 
that  the  other  House  was  still  more  ctiyided  E  Does  not  every  man,  to  whom 
the  public  documents  were  accesable,  know,  tliat  in  that  House  one  single 
vote,  if  given  otherwise  than  it  was,  would  have  rejected  the  act  declaring 
war,  and  adopted  a  different  coarse  of  measuies  ?  A  pai-ental,  guai-dian 
government  would  have  regarded  tliat  state  of  things.  It  would  have 
weighed  such  considerations ;  it  would  have  inquired  coolly  and  dispas- 
sionately into  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  States  of  thia  confeder- 
acy ;  it  would  have  looked  especially  to  those  States  most  concerned  m 
tlie  professed  objects  of  the  wai',  and  whose  interests  were  to  be  most 
deeply  affected  by  it.  Such  a  goveiiunent,  knowing  that  its  atrengtli  con- 
sisted in  the  union  of  opinion  among  the  people,  would  have  taken  no 
step  of  such  importance  without  that  union ;  nor  would  it  have  mistaken 
mere  party  feeling  for  national  sentiment, 

"  That  occasion,  sir,  called  for  a  liberal  view  of  things.  Not  only  the 
degree  of  union  in  the  sentunents  of  the  people,  but  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Government ;  the  general  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  community ; 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  war,  immediate  and  remote,  on  om'  oiyil 
institulions ;  the  effect  of  a  vast  nulitar  j  patronage ;  the  variety  of  impor- 
tant local  int«rei9ts  and  otjjects — these  were  considei'ations  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  subject  It  was  not  enortgh  that  Goverament  could  make 
out  its  cause  of  war  on  paper,  and  get  the  better  of  England  in  the  argu- 
ment. Thia  waa  requiatc,  but  not  all  that  was  requisite.  The  question 
of  wai-  or  peace,  in  a  country  like  this,  is  not  to  be  compressed  into  the 
compass  that  would  fit  a  small  litigation.  Incapable,  in  its  nature,  of 
being  decided  upon  technical  rules,  it  is  unfit  to  be  discussed  in  the  man- 
ner which  usually  appertains  to  the  forensic  habit.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  a  great  question,  not  only  of  right,  but  also  of  prudence  and  expediency. 
Reasons  of  a  general  nature,  considei'ations  which  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
our  institutions,  and  other  considerations  which  look  forward  to  om  hope- 
fill  pTOgi-ess  in  fiitnre  times,  all  belong,  in  their  just  propoiiions  and  gi-a- 
dations,  to  a  question,  in  the  determination  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
present  and  of  ftiture  generations  may  be  so  much  concerned.  I  have 
heaid  no  satiafaotoi'j  vindication  of  the  war  on  grounds  like  these,  .They 
appear  not  to  have  suited  the  temper  of  that  time.  Utterly  astonished  at 
the  declaration  of  war,  I  have  been  surprised  at  nothing  since.    Uidess  all 
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history  cleceivecl  me,  I  saw  bow  it  would  be  prosecuted  wbeii  I  saw  how  it 
was  begun.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  unchangeable  relation  be- 
tween rash  counsels  and  feeble  execution. 

"  It  ■was  not,  sir,  the  minority  that  brought  on  the  waj:.  Look  to  youi' 
records  ftoin  the  date  of  the  Embargo  in  1807  untU  June,  1813.  Etbtj 
thing  that  men  could  do  they  did  to  stay  yoni  courae.  When  at  last  they 
could  effect  no  more,  they  urged  you  to  delay  your  measures.  They  en- 
treated yon  to  giTO  yet  a  little  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  wait  for  fevor- 
ahle  events.  As  if  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  your  progress, 
they  laid  before  yon  the  consequences  of  your  meaaures,  just  as  we  have 
seen  them  since  take  place.  They  predicted  to  you  their  effects  on  public 
opinion.  They  told  you  that,  instead  of  healing,  they  would  inflame  po- 
litical dissensions.  They  pointed  out  to  you  also  what  would  and  what 
must  happen  on  the  ftontier.  That  which  since  has  happened  is  but  theii- 
prediction  turned  into  history.  Vain  is  the  hope,  then,  of  escaping  jnst 
retribution,  by  imputing  to  the  minority  of  the  Government,  or  to  the 
opposition  among  the  people,  the  disasters  of  these  times.  Tain  is  the 
attempt  to  impose  thus  on  the  common  sense  of  ma,nkind.  The  world 
has  had  too  much  experience  of  ministerial  shifts  and  evasions.  It  has 
learned  to  judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  and  of  measures  by  their  con- 


Eeeniring  to  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  oppoeition — ini- 
patations  to  wMeli  an  opposition  is  commonly  sutjected^ — lie 
asserted  the  duty  and  tlie  right  of  free  diseiission  in  a  manner 
ecLually  worthy  of  heing  remembered  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances : 

"  If  the  purpose  be,  by  casting  these  imputations  upon  those  who  aie 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Goyemment,  to  cheefe  the  ii-eedom  of  inquiry, 
discussion,  and  debate,  such  pui'pose  is  also  incapable  of  being  esecuted. 
That  opposition  is  constitutional  and  legaL  It  is  also  conscientious.  It 
rests  in  settled  and  sober  conviction  that  auch  policy  is  destructive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  dangeroiia  to  the  being  of  the  Government. 
The  experience  of  every  day  confli-ms  these  sentiments.  Men  who  act  from 
such  motives  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  obstacles,  nor  awed  by 
any  dangers.  They  know  the  limit  of  constitutional  opposition — up  to 
that  limit,  at  their  own  discretion,  will  they  walk,  and  walk  fearlessly.  If 
they  should  find,  in  the  history  of  their  country,  a  precedent  for  going 
over,  I  trust  they  will  not  follow  it.  Thoy  ai'c  not  of  a  school  in  which  in- 
surrection is  taught  as  a  virtue.  They  will  not  seek  promotion  through 
the  paths  of  sedition,  nor  qualify  themselves  to  serve  their  country  in.  any 
of  the  higher  departments  of  its  Gtovemment  by  making  rebellion  the  first 
element  in  their  political  science. 

"  Important  as  I  deem  it  to  dLscuss,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  policy 
of  the  meaaurra  at  present  pursued,  it  ig  still  more  important  to  maintain 
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che  right  of  such  discussion  in  ita  full  and  just  extent.  Sentimenta  lately 
sprung  up,  and  now  growing  faahionable,  make  it  necessary  to  be  explicit 
on  this  point.  The  more  I  perceive  a  disposition  to  check  the  freedom  of 
inquiry  by  eitravagant  and  nnconstitntional  pretences,  the  firmer  shall  be 
the  tone  in  which  I  shall  assert  and  tlie  freer  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
esercise  it.  It  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogatire  of  this  people  to 
canvass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public  men.  It  is  a  '  home-bred 
r%ht|'  a  fireside  privilege.  It  has  ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  hoiiae,  cot- 
tage, and  cabin  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  bo  drawn  into  controvei^y.  li 
is  as  nndonbted  as  the  light  of  breathing  the  au",  of  walking  on  the  earth. 
Belonging  to  privat«  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and 
it  is  the  last  duty  which  those  whose  repi-eaentative  I  am  shall  find  me  to 
abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times  to  ha  courteous  aud  temperate  in  its  use, 
except  when  the  right  itself  shall  be  questioned,  I  shall  then  caiTy  it  to  its 
ertent.  I  shall  then  place  myself  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  my  right, 
and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  me  from  my  ground.  This 
high  coastitutioiial  privilege  I  shall  defend  and  exercise  within  this  Honae 
and  without  thb  House,  and  in  ail  places,  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  at  all  times." 

Passing,  then,  to  the  futility  of  sll  projects  for  the  conquest 
of  the  neighboring  Britisli  provinces,  he  proceeded  to  the 
connection  between  this  avowed  object  of  the  war — the  defence 
of  our  maritime  rights — and  the  great  pnrpose  for  which  the 
GfOveriiment  had  been  created,  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement of  commerce.  This  purpose,  he  argued,  is  defeated  by 
every  measure  of  embargo  and  restriction,  and  can  be  answered 
in  a  time  of  war  only  by  coping  with  the  enemy  on  the  ocean. 
The  speech  was  closed  with  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  House 
for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  o^vn  purpose  to  support  measures 
which  he  conld  approve,  and  such  measures  only : 

"The  faifli  of  this  nation  is  pledged  to  its  commerce,  formally  and 
solemnly,  I  cail  upon  yon  to  redeem  that  pledge,  not  by  sacrifldng  while 
you  profess  to  regard  it,  hut  by  nnshackling  it,  and  protecting  it,  and 
fostering  it,  according  to  your  ability,  and  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
those  who  have  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  Qoverament,  In  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  the  Constituiioii  had  its  growth ;  in  the  extinction 
of  that  commerce  it  will  find  its  grave.  I  use  not  the  tone  of  intimidation 
or  menace,  bat  I  forewarn  you  of  consequences.  Lei  it  be  remembered 
that,  in  my  place,  this  day,  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  I  con- 
jure you  to  alter  your  course.  I  urge  to  yoQ  the  language  of  entreaty,  I 
beseech  you  by  the  best  hopes  of  your  country's  prosperity,  by  your  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  her  Government  and  hei-  Union,  by  your  own  ambi- 
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tion,  as  ionorable  men,  of  leading  hereafter  in  the  coimuils  of  a  great  and 
growing  empire ;  I  conjnre  yoxi,  by  every  motiTe  which  can  be  addresseil 
to  the  miad,  that  yon  abandon  jonr  system  of  restrictions— that  you 
abandon  it  at  once,  and  forever. 

"  Tke  bumble  aid  which  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  render  to  meas- 
ures of  Goyemmeat  sball  be  giyen  cheerfully,  if  Government  will  pm-ane 
measures  which  I  can  conscientiously  support.  Badly  as  I  think  of  the 
original  grounds  of  the  wm,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
beeu  hitherto  conducted,  if,  even  now,  fiiiling  in  an  honest  and  sincere 
attempt  to  procure  just  and  honorable  peace,  it  will  retnm  to  measures  of 
defence  and  protection,  aucb  as  reason  and  common  sense  and  the  public 
opinion  all  call  for,  my  vote  shall  not  be  withholden  from  the  means.  Give 
up  your  futile  projects  of  invasion.  Extinguish  the  fires  thai  blaze  on 
youi  inland  frontier.  Establisli  perfect  safety  and  defence  there  by  ade- 
quate force.  Let  eveiy  man  that  sleeps  on  your  soil  sleep  in  security. 
Stop  the  blood  tliat  flows  from  the  veins  of  unaimed  yeomanry  and 
women  and  children.  Give  to  the  living  time  to  bury  and  lament  their 
dead  in  the  quietness  of  private  soiTow,  Having  performed  this  work 
of  beneflcence  and  mercy  on  your  inland  border,  turn,  and  look  with  the 
eye  of  justice  and  compassion  on  your  vast  population  along  the  coast. 
Unclinch  the  iron  grasp  of  your  Embaigo.  Take  measures  for  that  end 
before  another  sim  sets  upon  you.  "With  all  tlie  wai-  of  the  enemy  on 
your  commei'ce,  if  you  would  cease  to  war  ou  it  yourselves,  you  would 
still  have  some  commerce.  That  commerce  wonld  give  you  some  revenue. 
Apply  that  revenue  to  the  augmentation  of  yoOT  navy.  That  navy  will, 
in  turn,  protect  your  commerce.  Let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  not  one 
ship  offeree,  built  by  yom-  bauds,  yet  floats  upon  the  ocean,  Tiun  the 
cun'ent  of  your  efforts  into  the  channel  which  national  sentiment  has 
already  worn  broad  and  deep  to  receive  it.  A  naval  force,  competent  to 
defend  your  coast  against  coosiderable  ai-mamcnts,  fo  convoy  your  trade, 
and  perhaps  raise  the  blockade  of  your  rivere,  is  not  a  chimera.  It  may  be 
realized.  If,  then,  the  war  must  be  continued,  go  to  the  ocean.  If  you 
aie  seriously  contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theatre  where 
alone  those  rights  can  be  defended.  Thither  every  indication  of  your  for- 
tune points  yon.  There  the  imitcd  wishes  and  exertions  of  the  nation 
will  go  with  you.  Even  our  party  divisions,  acrimonious  as  they  are, 
cease  at  the  water's  edge.  They  are  lost  in  attachment  to  national  char- 
acter on  the  element  where  that  character  is  made  respectable.  In  pro- 
tecting naval  interests  by  naval  means,  you  will  aim  yourselves  with  the 
whole  power  of  national  sentiment,  and  may  command  the  whole  abun- 
dance of  the  national  i-esources.  In  time  you  may  enable  yourselyes  to 
redress  injnries  in  the  place  where  they  may  be  ofiered ;  and,  if  need  be, 
to  accompany  your  own  flag  throughout  the  worid  with  tlie  protection 
of  your  own  cannon." 

In  thus  calling  upon  the  Administration  to   abandon  the 
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Bystem  of  commercial  restrictions,  and  to  go  to  the  ocean  as  the 
proper  theatre  of  the  war,  Mr.  Webster  made  it  manifest  that 
no  half-way  measm'es  eonld  receive  his  support.  In  a  very 
short  time  tlie  Administration,  foimd  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  proposition  to  modify  the  Embargo ;  and  the  vote  given  npon 
it  by  Mr.  Webster  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fldehty 
and  consistency  with  which  he  always  adhei'ed  to  his  convictions 
respectiiig  the  limits  of  constitutional  powers.  He  never  at  any 
time  in  hia  life  believed  that  an  embargo,  tinlimited  in  dura^ 
tion,  and  capable  of  being  removed  only  by  an  act  of  Congress 
assented  to  by  the  whole  legislative  power,  is  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.  The  existing  Embai^o,  enacted  on  the  lYth  of 
December,  1813,  was  not  exactly  of  this  character,  liUe  that  of 
1807;  but  it  embraced  the  whole  coasting  as  well  as  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  The  consequence  was,  that 
there  could  be  no  commerce  by  water  between  diffei'cnt  States, 
or  between  different  ports  of  the  same  State.  In  the  eom'se  of 
the  winter,  a  population  of  seven  thousand  pei'sons,  on  the 
island  of  Ifantucket,  were  in  great  exti'emities  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  This  island,  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 
fifteen  mdes  long,  and  three  miles  wide,  and  thirty  miles  irom 
the  maindand,  afforded  no  fuel,  and  produced  scarcely  any  pro- 
visions. The  inhabitants  had  been  engaged  in  the  whale-tish- 
ery  ever  since  its  first  settlement,  and  had  always  depended 
for  their  supplies  upon  the  nearest  towns  on  the  coast.  Thirty 
of  its  principal  citizens  were  now  in  the  town  of  New  Bedford, 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  Embargo,  to  reach  their  famiKes. 
This  perilous  state  of  things,  of  wliich  it  can  -only  be  said  that 
it  was  not  (although  it  should  have  been)  foreseen,  required 
special  relief.  A  bib  was  mtroduced  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  to  tlie  people  of  ^Nantuelcefc  certain  privileges  of 
commerce  with  the  main-land  during  the  existence  of  the  Em- 
bargo. Mr.  Webster  voted  against  it,  because  he  considered 
that  part  of  the  Embargo  which  interdicted  the  coasting  trade 
as  imconstitutionai  and  void.  He  never  would  consent,  he  said, 
to  pass  any  law,  giving  to  our  citizens  a  privileg'e  which  they 
enjoyed  mider  the  Oonstitutioii,  and  of  which  they  eonld  not 
be  rightfully  divested.  Seven  other  members  voted  with  him 
upon  the  same  ground ;  all  the  other  members  voting  for  the  bill. 
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But,  before  the  end  of  the  seBBion,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  from  this  modification  of  the  Embargo,  Mr,  Webster 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Administration  change  its 
■whole  course  on  this  subject,  and  of  taking  part  in  what  he 
styled  "  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  restrictive  system."  The 
Embargo  of  December,  1813,  had  been  passed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Madison,  upon  the  ground  that  sup- 
plies found  their  way  to  the  enemy  from  our  own  porta,  and 
that  British  productions  were  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  neutral  countries,  and  eren  in  British  vessels  disguised  as 
neutrals.  But  the  experience  of  only  four  months  demonstrated 
the  entire  uselessn^s,  as  a  war  measure,  of  placing  our  whole 
commerce  in  a  condition  of  paralysis,  and  also  demonstrated 
its  direct  effect  of  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue.  The 
President  now  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  Embargo.  Mr, 
Calhoun,  who  led  for  the  Administration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eolations, 
imdertoot  the  duty  of  explaining  the  reasons  for  this  change 
of  policy.  His  part  was  a  difiicult  one  to  perform ;  for  the 
opponents  of  the  Embai'go  had  from  the  fiiBt,  and  as  often  as  it 
was  renewed,  pointed  out  the  consequences  which  had  always 
attended  it.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  in  his  task  with  great 
skill  and  addi'e^.  He  frankly  admitted  that,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, the  Embargo  was  originally  fitted  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  toward  our- 
selves, BO  long  only  as  we  remained  actually  at  peace  with  them ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  when  we  went  to  war 
with  England.  This  admission  of  its  futility,  as  a  measme  of 
war,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  find,  in  the  condition  of 
things,  in  Europe,  when  the  Embai-go  was  laid,  and  in  the 
changes  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Europe,  both  a  justifi- 
cation for  laying  it,  and  a  reason  for  now  abandoning  it.  In 
order  to  find  the  former,  he  went  back  to  the  state  of  Europe 
in  180T,  when  we  first  began  the  restrictive  system  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  when,  all  the  European  powers  being  an'ayed 
against  England,  there  was  no  nation  but  ourselves  interested 
in  the  support  or  defence  of  neutral  rights.  As  there  was  then 
no  prospect  of  producing  any  impression  by  it  on  neutral 
powers — ^thero  being  no  neutrals — and  as  Great  Biitain  might 
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be  made  to  feel  its  effects,  it  was,  he  argued,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting a  war  with  her,  a  wise  and  proper  measure.  Then, 
inserting  gracefully  the  admission  that,  as  a  war  measure,  the 
restrictive  system,  in  his  own  opinion,  might  have  been  aban- 
doned earlier,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  state  of  things  now 
existing  in  Europe,  in  which  there  were  many  nations  of  great 
power  in  a  neutral  condition,  or  acting  with  England  f^ainst 
France,  interested,  Hk©  oureelves,  in  the  restoration  of  neutral 
righls,  with  whom  it  w^  now  our  best  policy  to  open  com- 
mercial intercourse.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who,  being  now  the  ally  of  England,  would  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  inducing  her  to  bring  her  war  with 
us  to  a  termination,  in  which  our  objects,  of  reestablishing 
neutral  rights  and  the  freedom  of  the  &eaa,  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

There  are  few  specimens  of  parliamentary  tact,  on  the 
records  of  any  dehberative  assembly,  more  ingenious  than  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  repeahng  the  Embargo  of 
December,  1813.  But  he  forgot,  perhaps  he  wished  to  forget, 
that  it  was  tlie  Embargo  of  December,  1813,  which  he  was 
about  to  repeal.  He  forgot  that  the  very  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, when  he  recommended  this  as  a  war  measm-e,  was,  that 
there  were  neutral  nations,  under  whose  flag  and  through 
whose  ports  an  indirect  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
ourselves  was  then  alleged  to  be  going  on,  which  weakened  us 
and  strengthened  her  as  belligerents,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  suppressed,  at  whatever  expense  to  those  ^neutral  nations. 
All  that  Mr.  Oalhonn  said,  respecting  the  importance  of  concil- 
iating and  helping  the  nations  that  were  neutrals,  in  April,  1814, 
when  he  proposed  the  repeal,  was  tnie  and  sound ;  but  it  was 
just  as  true  and  sound  in  December,  1813,  when  this  Embargo 
was  laid.  Moreover,  Bonaparte  had  been  driven  out  of  Russia 
in  the  winter  of  1812-'13 ;  and  when  we  laid  this  particular 
Embargo  of  December,  1813,  putting  an  end  to  all  lawful  com- 
merce with  all  nations,  a  large  part  of  Northei-n  Europe  was 
preparing  to  combine  against  him,  and  then-  territories  coxdd 
no  longer  be  used  by  him  as  tlie  sphere  of  his  own  restrictive 
policy. 
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"When,  therefore,  Mr.  "Webster  rose  to  answer  Mr.  Callioun, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  congratulate  his  friends  on 
the  approaching  triumph  of  their  principles,  and  that  he  should 
claim  the  vote  about  to  be  given  as  a  high  tribute  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  then'  opinions  and  the  consistency  of  their  conduct 
Accepting  the  issue  tendered  hj  Mr.  Oalhonn  in  going  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  restrictive  system  of  embargoes  and  non-inter- 
conrse,  Mi-,  "Webster  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  originally 
offered  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  kind  of  political  faith ; 
to  be  beheved  in,  but  not  examined ;  to  be  acted  upon,  and  not 
reasoned  about.  To  deliberate  on  it  was  to  doubt ;  and  to 
doubt  was  heretical.  It  stood  upon  the  ti'ust  reposed  in  its 
authors,  not  upon  any  merit  which  could  he  discovered  in 
itself.  It  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  kind  of  party  super- 
stition, and,  as  such,  it  had  been  adhered  to,  as  a  measure  of 
war,  although  it  was  now  admitted  that  it  was  unfitted  for  such 


i  then  stated  with  much  force  the  fundamental  objection 
to  this  system  that  had  always  been  urged  agaiast  it  by  its 
opponents,  that  its  measures  were  ruinous  to  ourselves,  that 
they  were  inoperative  on  others,  and  that  they  did  not  spring 
from  a  purely  American  poKcy.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Continental  system  of  Prance,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  means  of 
cooperation  with  her  in  her  eonllicfc  with  England,  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Continental  system  of  restriction  foDowed 
immediately  on  the  subjugation  of  Prussia,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  Hussia; '  and  our  Embargo  of  1807  came  in,  and  con- 
tributed all  that  we  could  contribute  to  make  that  system 
effectual.  It  was  now  clear  that  our  restrictive  pohcy  depended 
for  its  success  on  another  and  a  mightier  system.  Incapable 
itself  of  directly  producing  any  great  effect  on  the  interest  of 
England,  ifc  might  yet  contribute  to  that  end  by  its  cooperation 
with  her  European  enemy,  It  was  now  admitted  that  it  must 
fall,  because  great  changes  had  taken  place.  Those  changes, 
Ilr.  Webster  said,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  Preuch  power,  and  the  deliverance  of  nations  long 
oppressed  by  its  despotic  spirit.    How  unnatural,  he  continued, 
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how  perverse,  bow  radically  false  must  be  i  Ryatem  of  measures 
Vfhieh  haa  opposed  our  interests  to  the  general  mtete  ts  of  man 
kind,  and  reduced  ns  to  that  miseiable  conditicn  thit  uiiless  we 
would  wish  to  see  otir  own  Government  disconcerted  rad  it-i 
hopes  disappointed,  we  must  rejoi  e  not  m  the  genei  il  bbei-ty 
and  prosperity  of  nations,  but  an  the  progiess  of  Bucce^sfiil 
usurpation  1 '  Even  without  regiid  tD  the  cbaractci  of  tbe 
Goyemment  with  which  this  system  wa?  imitiiig  u'.  it  was  iii 
its  own  nature,  radically  wrong  anl  lopietenbible  ,  foi  it  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  diminish  our  own  independence  and  self- 
respect,  and  to  make  us  rely  on  tbe  efforts  and  snecess  of  others 
for  the  maintenance  of  onr  own  rights.  If  it  had  been  seen,  at 
its  first  introduction,  as  was  now  impliedly  admitted,  that  it 
depended  for  its  success  on  tbe  condition  of  European  politics, 
that  it  owed  its  support  to  tbo  continuance  of  Treneb  power 
over  the  Continent,  and  that,  with  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  that  power,  it  would  become  futile  and  contempt- 
ible— tbo  people  of  this  country,  be  declared,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  national  independence,  would  have  rejected  it  with 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  motives  with  which  our 
restrictive  system  was  originally  adopted,  it  must  be  allowed, 
I  think,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  laid  open  the  ground  for  this  re- 
tort, and  that  "Mr.  "Webster  assigned  the  true  character  to  its 
tendencies  and  the  true  objections  to  it  tliat  bad  always  existed, 
Down  to  the  latest  moment,  it  had  constantly  been  maintained 
by  the  supporters  of  the  present  and  tbe  preceding  Administra- 
tion, that  the  continuance  of  this  system  did  not  depend  on 
events  in  Europe ;  that  to  refer  to  them  was  uncharitable  and 
unjust ;  and  that  the  system  must  bo  adhered  to,  now  that  we 
were  at  war.  "  But  now,"  said  Hr.  Webster,  "  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  system  is  dissolved ;  and 
all  its  crowds  of  laws  and  supplements,  and  its  garniture  of 

'  In  (hat  heroic  address,  issued  by  the  nation  whieli,  after  haying  patiently 

the  Emperor  Alcionder  to  his  people,  endured  all  the  evils  of  war,  shall  suc- 

announcing  the  capture  of  Moscow  by  the  ceed,  by  the  force  of  courage  and  virtue, 

French,  there  was  a  prophetic  sentiment  not  only  in  reconquering  its  own  rights, 

whiohforctold  the  deliverance  of  Europe  but  in  extending  tho  blessings  of  free- 

throngh  the  sufferings  of  Russia  :    "  In  dom  to  other  states  ;  and  even  to  those 

the  prosent  miserable  state  of  the  human  who  have  been  made   the  unwilling  in- 

raee,"  eaid  the  Czar,  "  what  glorv  awaits  stcnments  of  attempting  its  subjection  !  " 
10 
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meseages,  reports,  and  resolutions  of  public  bodies,  are  tumbling 
undistinguished  into  a  common  grave," 

This  animated  but  perfectly  courteous  discussion  was  con- 
tinued by  a  reply  from  Mr,  Calhoun  and  a  rejoinder  from  Mr, 
Webster,  the  former  contending  that  the  war  and  the  restrictive 
system  were  both  means  to  the  same  end — the  coercion  of  Eng- 
land into  a  disposition  to  respect  tlie  right*  of  neutrals ;  that 
whether  one  or  the  other  was  to  be  puraued  waa  a  matter  of 
election,  to  be  decided  by  a  sound  discretion.  He  repelled  the 
idea  that  the  House  or  the  Government  had  cooperated  in  the 
views  of  Trance,  and  trusted  tliat  ITr.  Webster  would  believe 
that,  as  honorable  men,  his  opponents  meant  to  stand  on  Amer- 
ican ground.  Mr,  Webster  said  that  he  had  made  no  observa- 
tions respecting  motives ;  that  he  had  pointed  out  the  necessary 
tendencies  of  the  system ;  that  we  should  have  asserted  our 
rights  by  our  own  strength,  and  not,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  great  object,  have  resorted  to  a  course  of  measures 
dependent  for  their  succe^  on  foreign  events,  which  had  made 
our  policy  so  vacillating  that  our  statute  "  frowned  at  each 
other  on  the  record  in  the  moat  positive  spirit  of  contradiction." 

The  bill  for  repealing  the  Embargo  and  the  N"on-IntercourBe 
Acts  was  then  passed  by  a  very  large  majority.' 

This  debate  was  also  marked  by  an  interesting  feature  that 
exhibits  the  then  relative  positions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  subject  of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures. 
The  tariff  that  was  at  tliat  time  in  operation  as  a  war  tariff  was 
a  system  of  double  duties ;  the  duties  having  been  raised  to  twice 
their  former  Standard  for  the  sake  qf  mors  revenue.  But,  as 
they  were  ariunged,  they  had  no  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  manufactures.  The  Embargo  and  Non- 
Intei'course  laws,  however,  bad  of  course  operated  as  a  system 
of  very  efBcient  protection ;  and,  n6w  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
pealed, great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  tbat  repeal  on 
our  manufactures.  On  the  day  previous  to  this  debate  on  the 
restrictive  system,  the  House  had  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  Congress,  at  its  next 
session,  a  general  tariff  of  duties,  conformably  to  what  might 
then  be  the  situation  of  the  general  and  local  interests  of  the 

'April  7,  1814. 
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United  States.  In  his  speech  introducing  the  hill  to  repeal  the 
Embargo,  Mr.  Oalhoun  had  said,  in  reference  to  the  fears  of  the 
mannfaeturing  interests,  that  this  resolution  waa  a  sti-ong  pledge 
that  the  House  wotild  not  suffer  the  manufactm-ers  to  be  nnpro- 
tectod  in  case  of  a  repeal  of  the  reetrictive  system ;  and  that  he 
himself  hoped  that  at  all  times  and  nnder  every  poUcy  they 
would  be  protected  with  dne  care.  Mri  Webster,  in  reply  to 
this,  said  that  with  respect  to  maiiufafitTires  it  was  neeeseary  to 
epeak  with  Bome  precision.  Ho  was  not  their  enemy ;  he  was 
their  friend,  bnt  he  was  not  for  rearing  them,  or  any  other  in- 
terest, in  hot-beds.  He  would  not  legislate  precipitately,  even 
in  favor  of  them ;  ahovo  all,  he  would  not  profess  intentions  in 
relation  to  them  which  he  did  not  purpose  to  execute.  He  felt 
no  draire  to  push  capital  into  extensive  manufactures  faster 
than  the  general  progress  of  our  wealth  and  population  propels 
it.  After  adding  some  general  remarks  on  the  character  and 
effecfB  of  great  manufacturing  towns,  aa  contrasted  with  the  in- 
fluences of  agricnltural  piu-suits,  he  closed  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  follows ; 

"  I  have  made  these  remarks,  kt,  not  because  I  perceive  any  immediate 
danger  of  canying  our  manufactures  to  an  extensive  height,  but  for  tlic 
purpose  of  guardiug  and  limiting  my  opinions,  and  of  cheeking,  perhaps, 
a  little  the  high-wrought  hopes  of  some  who  seem  to  look  to  our  present 
jnfent  establishments  for  '  more  than  their  nature  or  their  state  can  bear,' 
It  is  the  true  policy  of  government  to  suffer  the  different  pursuits  of  society 
to  take  their  own  course,  and  not  to  ^ve  esoeasive  bounties  or  encourage- 
ments to  one  over  another.  This,  also,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Oonsfitn- 
tion.  It  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  conferred  on  the  Government  the  power 
of  changing  the  occupations  of  tiie  people  of  different  States  and  sections, 
and  of  foreing  them  into  other  emplojmenta.  It  cannot  prohibit  com- 
merce any  more  than  agriculture,  nor  mannfaeturea  any  more  than  com- 
merce. It  owes  protection  to  all.  I  rejoice  that  commerce  is  once  more 
peiToitted  to  exist ;  that  its  remnant,  as  far  as  this  unblessed  iwr  will 
allow,  may  yet  again  yisit  the  seas,  before  it  is  quite  forgotten,  tliat  wc 
have  been  a  commercial  people.  I  shall  rejoice  still  fluther  when  I  see 
the  Government  pnraue  an  independent,  permanent,  and  steady  system  of 
national  politics ;  when  it  shall  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  rights  and  the 
redress  of  ■wrongs  oa  the  etrength  and  resources  of  our  own  country,  and 
break  off  all  measures  which  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  connect  us  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  foreign  power." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  was  said  in  1814, 
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when  no  "hot-bed"  system  had  "been,  if  such  was  afterward, 
resorted  to. 

Thia  sesaion  of  Congr^s  ended  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1814. 
It  was  dnring  this  winter  that  Ht.  Wobster  began  that  long 
eonree  of  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tlnited  States 
which  was  seldom  entirely  interrupted  from  that  time  forward, 
although  there  came  to  he  periods  when  his  public  and  official 
duties  obliged  him  to  make  great  eacriflces  in  respect  to  hie  pro- 
fessional emoluments.  At  thia  period  the  court  eommeneed  its 
1  in  the  month  of  February.  Its  term  in  the  present 
as  closed  about  the  middle  of  March.  Mr.  "Webster  was 
several  prize  cases,  none  of  wliich,  however,  in- 
volved very  important  questions."  We  get  the  following  item 
of  interest  from  his  eorr^pondence  with  his  brother :  "  There  is 
no  man  in  the  court  that  strikes  me  like  Marshall.  I  have 
never  Been  a  man  of  whose  intellect  I  had  a  higher  opinion." ' 
After  tlie  adjournment  of  the  eom-t,  Mr,  Webster  went  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen  to  dine  with  Judge  "Washington,  at  Mount 
Vernon.' 

'  Oorrespmdenee,  i.,  241.  grcsa.     lie  became  a  member  of  the 

'  Fov  some  vorj  intereBting  descrip-  court  in  1811. 
tiona  of  the  other  juflgea  of  thai  lime,  as  '  Letter  to  E.  Webster. — ( Correspond- 
well  as  of  tbe  Chief  Justice,  aee  the  let-  enee,  i.,  344.)  There  is  an  error  in  the 
ters  of  Judge  Story,  ^vcn  in  his  life  bj  date  of  this  letter  in  the  printed  copy, 
his  son,  Mr,  W.  W.  Story,  vol.  i.,  pp.  It  should  be  March  29,  1814,  instead  of 
166,  et  aeq.  Theee  letters  were  written  May.  Mr.  Webalei'  waa  not  in  Wash- 
before  Judge  Storj  was  on  the  bench,  ington  after  the  end  of  the  session  of 
and  while  he  was  a  member  of  Con-  Congress. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

1814-1815. 

EXTKAOEDINAET  BES3I0H  OP  CONGEESS — EtTENINe  OF  THE  OAPITOL 
BY  THE  ENGLISH— PEA.OE  HEGOTIA.TIONS THE  HAETFOED  CON- 
VENTION— ^A  LAND  TAX — COKSOEIPnON— ATTEMPT  TO  OESATE  A 
NATIONAL  BAKE, 

THE  Thirteenth  Congress  was  assemljled  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  in  an  extraordinary  eeasion,  on  the  19tli 
of  September,  1814.  Grave  events  had  occurred.  In  the  pre- 
ceding August,  tbo  enemy  had  landed  a  force  fifty  miles  below 
"Washington,  which  marched  to  the  city,  burned  the  eapitol, 
the  President's  house,  and  some  of  the  other  public  build- 
ings, and  then  retired.  The  President's  message,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  took  notice  of  this  "  destmction  of  public 
edifice,  protected,  as  monuments  of  the  arts,  hy  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare ; "  and,  repelling  the  idea  that  any  d 
could  attach  to  ourselves  from  this  occurrence,  it  j 
recapitulate  the  successes  whicb  we  had  met  with  elsewhere. 
Adverting  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  militia  that  had  neces- 
sarily been  called  into  the  field,  the  message  recommended  an 
increase  of  the  regular  army  and  a  classification  of  the  militia 
for  active  service.  Adverting  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  it 
called  for  pecuniary  supplies  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
extent  and  character  which  the  war  had  assumed. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  war  had  been  somewhat 
changed  since  the  last  adjonmmont  of  Congress.  An  offer  of 
mediation  "by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  made  in  Mareli,  1813,  liad 
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been  accepted  by  our  Government,  and  cominisaioners  had  been 
sent  to  Europe  to  await  the  result  of  this  proposal.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  declined  tlie  mediation,  and  proposed  to  treat 
directly  with  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  in  January, 
(1814),  a  now  commission  was  seat  to  our  plenipotentiaries,  who 
were  then  at  Gottenhurg.  It  was  not,  however,  tintil  August, 
that  the  British  and  American  commissioners  met,  at  Ghent ; 
and  when  the  session  of  Congress  began  in  September,  the  nego- 
tiation was  in  progress,  but  with  little  prospect  of  a  successful 
r^ult.  The  measures  of  the  session,  therefore,  related  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war — or,  as  must  he  the  case  witli 
nearly  all  measures  in  a  time  of  war,  they  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  procurement  of  men  and  money. 

Mr.  Webster's  policy  was  a  policy  of  watchfulness.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  opposition,  but  an  independent  one.  Although 
classed  with  the  Federal  party  and  generally  act'  w'th  't  he 
was  bound  by  no  party  trammels.     He  was  totallj  n    t  d 

wilii  any  measures  of  the  New-England  Eed  h  t  wh  1 , 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  then  and  ha  n  been 
regarded  as  objectionable.     He  left  his  home  fo   tl  is.  n    f 

Congress  before  the  famous  "  Hartford  Convent  t  Ik  d 

of  or   contemplated.'    When  he  heard  afterw     1  th  la 

'  For  the  benefit  of  readers  not  la-  lieve  that  thej  w  i- 
milEarwitli  our  political  history,  to  whom  tore.  Tbey  were,  i  ru  m  e 
the  name  of  the  "  Hartfocil  Convantion "  most  eminent  and  f 
will,  of  itself,  eany  no  meaning,  it  may  Neir  England,  who  ted  n 
ba  well  to  explain  that  this  ifUS  an  as-  holding  a  meeting  o  mi  d  n- 
sembly  of  delegates  from  some  of  the  porttint  men,  in  a  tun  ac  to  d 
New-England  States,  which  met  at  Hart-  erate  secretly  on  piablic  alEiu'S,  when  the 
ford,  in  Conneolicot,  ia  the  winter  of  administraldon  of  Hie  Govermnent  was 
1814-'1B,  and  sat  with  dosed  doora.  It  in  fliev  hands  of  the  opposite  party, 
was  compoaad  of  men  of  very  high  per-  Under  such  ciromnatanoea,  they  could 
sonal  characters,  belonging  to  the  Fed-  not  "escape  calmnny." 
oral  party.  It  was  then,  belieTed.  by  At  different  times  in  Mr. Webster's  life 
their  political  opponents  tiiat  thdr  meet-  efforts  were  made,  by  peraoja  unfriendly 
ing  had  a  treasonable  object,  namely,  to  to  him,  to  connect  him  in  some  way  with 
withdraw  the  Kew-Engltuid  States  from  tbia  aasembly.  Among  these  efforts,  it 
the  Union,  on  acoomit  of  the  war  with  appears  tha^  about  to.e  year  18BIS,  it 
Great  Britain.  This  purpose  has  been  was  mmored  that  a  Mr.  ciamberlin,  of 
denied,  and  eiplanattons  have  been  New  Hampshire,  had  reerfved  a  letter 
made  ;  but  the  Buppoaed  tret^onable  from  Mr.  Webster,  approving  of  the  Hart- 
charaoter  of  the  meeUng  has  passed  into  ford  Oonventiou.  ill,  CliMsiberlm.  had 
a  kind  of  popular  masim.  Alihouigh  Mi',  died;  hut  his  papera  were  searched,  and 
Wel^ter  had  no  conneolion  with  it,  and,  the  letter,  or  a  letter,  was  found,  and 
in  fhot,  disapproved  of  it,  he  never  at  brought  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
any  time  r^arded  it  as  seditious  or  a  canons  was  held  over  it.  But,  as  it 
treasonable.  He  knew  the  ebief  per-  did  not  contain  any  mention  of  the  Hart- 
sons  who   composed  it  too  well  to  be-  ford  Convention,  it  was  not  published, 
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meeting  was  proposed,  he  advised  the  Giovemor  of  Sew  Hamp 
ehircnot  to  appoint  del^atea  to  it.  The  State  was,  in  fact,  not 
represented,  aa  a  State,  in  that  convention ;  although  two  of 
the  eonnties  on  the  Conneetieut  Biver,  a  hundred  miles  from  Mr. 
Webster's  residence.  Bent  memhei's  to  it.  Mr.  "Wehster  had  no 
connection  with  it  whatever.  This  will  account  for  a  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Tieknor's  MS.  "  Recol- 
lections "  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  gives  some  interesting  sketches 
of  his  position  and  occnpationa  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress: 

" la  January  and  February,  1815,1  passed  sometime  at  WMMngton, 
I  lived  at  Crawford's  Hotel,  in  Georgetown,  wliicli  was  thea  a  sort  of  heai- 
quartei's  of  ttie  Federal  menibers  of  Congress.  Mr.  King  and  Mr,  Qore, 
members  of  the  Senate,  lived  tliere  with  their  wivea,  in  a  kind  of  state  now 
unknown ;  each  of  them  keeping  a  coach-and-four,  and  driving  every  morn- 
ing to  the  inmUe  chambra  in  wMch  the  Senate  then  met  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  capitol  by  the  British.  At  the  same  hotel  lived 
Mr,  Mason,  Mr.  Webster,  and  several  other  diafingniahed  Federal  members 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  then  been  in  Congress  only  a  little 
more  than  two  years,  was  already  among  its  foremost  men,  and  stood  with 
Gaston  and  Hanson  to  lead  the  oppoMtion  in  debate,  on  the  floor  of  the 
lower  House.  Most  of  the  Federal  members  at  that  time  had  ceased  to 
visit  at  the  President's  house,  Mr,  Webster,  however,  thought  it  proper 
to  continne  to  do  bo,  and  then  and  always  maintained  fiiendly  relations 
with  Mr.  Madison,  and  spoke  of  him  with  respect.  His  society  was  much 
sought.  His  relations  with  Mr.  Qore,  dating  from  the  period  of  his  study- 
ing the  law,  and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Mr,  Mason,  never  at  any 
moment  interrupted  or  disturbed,  made  him  a  most  welcome  member  of 
that  brilliant  circle,  which  generally  met  in.  the  evening  in  the  private  par- 
lor belonging  to  Mrs.  King  and  Mi-s.  Gore,  which  was  rather  an  elegant 
drawing-room,  for  the  time, 

"  As  I  had  passed  two  days  at  Hartford,  in  the  same  private  quarters 
with  Mr,  Cabot,  Mr,  Otis,  and  several  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Harf^ 
ford  Convention,  then  in  session,  tlie  gentlemen,  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr,  Mason 
especially,  were  very  curious  to  learn  from  me  any  tUiog  that  I  might  know 
respectiug  that  remarkable  body.  But  I  had  no  information  to  give  them. 
I  was  travellii^  with  Mr.  S,  O,  Perkins,  and  for  that  reason  alone  lived 

These  facta   were    aftcpward   communi-  tact  stated  by  Mr.  Tiokiior,  of  Mr.  Web- 

efited  to  Mr.  Webster  by  a  politieal  op-  ster's  and  Mr.  Mason's  entire  ignoranee 

ponent.     Sueh  was  always  the  fate  of  of  what  was  going  on  at  Hartford,  is  new 

attempts  to  identify  him  with  that  meet-  and  striking.   As  I  sliall  not  again  allude 

ing.      The  impossibilily  of  his  havii^  to  this  topic,  I  may  here  refer  the  reader 

b*en   connected  with  it,   and  his  dia-  to  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 

approbation   of  it,   are    stated   in   his  Hajne(irorfe,iii.,314, 51C),forMaTieivs 

CorrcBpondcnoe,  vol.  i.,  pp,  11, 184.    The  rcspectins  the  Hartford  Convcution. 
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with  Mr.  Cabot  smii  Ha  friends,  ■who  communicated  none  of  tlicir  secrets 
to  either  of  iis.  Mr.  Gore,  and  more  eapeciaJIj  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Web- 
Hter,  expressed  their  dissatbfiujtion  with  the  meeting  of  the  convention , 
and  more  particularly  that  thej  receiyed  no  information  by  correspond- 
ence from  ita  members.  They  gave  this  as  a  reason,  for  asking  information 
concerning  it,  from  me. 

"Mr,  "Webster's  room  was  next  to  Mr,  Mason's.  They  dined  at  a  con- 
gressional mess  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr,  King  and  their 
ladies  had  a  private  table  together,  to  which  they  often  invited  friends. 
I  heard  Mr.  TVebsier  several  fimea  iu  tlie  Hoiiae,  not  in  formal  apeeehea, 
but  in  that  very  deliberate  coavcraalional  maimer,  and  with  the  peculiar 
exactness  of  phraseology,  which  marked  him  aa  a  public  debater  to  the , 
end  of  hia  life.  He  did  not  fail  then,  any  more  than  afterward,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House.  The  subjects  on  wliichhc  spoko  related 
to  the  common  course  of  business,  and  were  not  exciting  or  particularly  in- 
tereatiug.  I  dined  repeatedly  at  the  congressional  mess,  of  which  he  was 
one.  I  met  him  at  Mr.  Gore's  table  and  elsewhere.  In  the  mess  he  was 
very  amuMng,  talking  gayly,  and  as  if  no  care  rested  upon  him.  Every- 
where he  was  liked  as  a  social  companion, 

"He  was  at  this  time  much  occupied  with  the  study  of  English  politics. 
Volumes  of  the  '  Annual  Eegister,'  and  the '  Parliamentary  Debates,'  covered 
bistable;  and  while  I  was  in  Washington  he  read  through  Brougham's 
'  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,'  parts  of  which  he  praised  to 
me,  while  with  other  portions  ho  was  much  dissatisfied.  "When  convers- 
ing with  the  other  members  with  whom  I  constantly  saw  Mm,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  know  more  about  the  details  of  business  before  the  House  than 
any  of  them.  1  mean,  that  he  appeared  to  know  more  what  was  to  cora.e 
up  next,  or  soon,  facts  which  I  was  anxious  to  learn." 

Ill  the  first  debate  of  a  general  character  in  which  Mr.  "Web- 
ster took  any  part  at  this  session,  his  position  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Administration  and  its  policy  was  defined  with  so  nnidi 
precision,  that  no  vote  or  action  of  £is  was  lihely  to  bo,  as  in 
fact  none  was,  at  tlie  time,  misapprehended  or  misrepresented. 
A  proposition  came  before  the  Houso  at  an  early  period  iu  the 
session  to  grant  a  new  land  tax  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  last 
one.  In  assigning  his  reasons  for  voting  against  it,  Mr,  Web- 
ster said  that  although  majorities  in  legislative  bodies  some- 
times believed  it  to  be  in  their  power  to  place  dissenting  mem- 
bers in  a  situation  in  which  their  conduct  would  be  liable  to 
unfavorable  construction,  there  was  rarely  any  serious  diiSeulty 
attending  snch  occasions,  and  on  the  present  one  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all.     He  did  not  feel  himself  under  any  neeesaity 
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either  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  taxes  through  the 
House,  or  of  taking  upon  himself  any  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  laying  them.  A  case  might  arise  in  which  it  would  be 
for  those  who  had  been  the  minority  to  say  whether  the  sup- 
plies should  bo  granted  or  withheld.  This  was  not  such  a  case ; 
it  was  certain  that  the  taxes  would  be  granted ;  and,  there- 
fore, aa  he  had  not  the  power  of  withholding  supphea  until  a 
change  of  measures  in  carrying  on  the  war  could  be  compelled, 
he  did  not  think  it  fit,  by  adding  his  vote  to  the  vote  of  tho  ma- 
jority, to  be  deemed  to  sanction  the  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, through  a  voluntary  support  of  its  plans  of  finance. 
He  would  have  the  power  and  strength  of  the  nation  ealled 
forth  and  guided  by  different  hands,  to  compel  England  to 
make  a  peace  that  would  he  honorable  and  fair.  But,  as  ho 
could  not  have  this,  and  as  the  supph^  did  not  depend  upon  his 
vote,  ho  held  himself  at  liberty  not  to  approve,  without  reason, 
the  course  that  was  pursued. 

At  the  time  when  he  so  voted  against  the  tases,  the  Presi- 
dent had  recently  transmitted  to  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  negotiation  at  Ghent.  This  intelligence  did  not 
satisfy  !Mr.  "Webster  that  such  a  peace  was  demanded,  on  out- 
part  as  we  ought  to  demand,  or  that  England  meant  to  aceedo 
to  such  a  peace.'  He  did  not  consider  the  Administration  ahlo 
to  carry  on  the  war  successfully,  and  did  not  choose  by  his  vote 
to  express  his  confidence  in  them.  Ho  thought  tho  President 
ought  to  be  aasiatod  by  a  much  stronger  Cabinet ;  and,  looking 
at  the  actual  condition  of  tho  negotiations  at  Ghent,  ho  believed 
that  different  measures  at  home  were  essential  to  the  procure- 
ment of  a  peace  that  should  close  forever  all  existing  contro- 
versies. Ho  marked  out  his  course  respecting  the  taxes  accord- 
ingly, and  assigned  his  reasons  for  voting  against  them.  In 
doing  BO,  he  acted  in  no  spirit  of  party ;  in  fact,  he  acted  quite 
as  independently  of  his  own  party  as  of  the  party  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, for  most  of  the  Federal  members  voted  for  the 
taxes. 

As  a  qcostion  of  political  ethics,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
a  statesman,  in  such  governments  as  ours,  is  perfectly  entitled 
to  give  effect  to  his  opinions  respecting  the  measures  of  an  ad- 
'  Correspondence,  i,,  245. 
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ministration  ty  voting  against  tajics,  even  if  they  are  war  taxes. 
The  question  whether  Bneh  a  vote,  nnder  such  circumstaneea, 
is  right,  is  totally  different  from  the  question  whetlier  it  will 
be  popular.  A  more  politician  wiU  be  rery  unhkely  to  vote 
against  waa-  taxes.  If  he  does  not,  tlie  reason  is  patent,  .  Ap- 
plying the  standard  of  popularity,  his  action  in  voting  supplies 
is  right.  Applying  a  different  standard,  and  supposing  the 
opinions  avowed  to  be  honestly  held,  a  vote  against  war  taxes 
needs  no  defence.  The  distinction  between  the  governing 
motives  involves  the  whole  difference  between  a  politician  and  a 
statesman ;  although  all  the  members  of  an  opposition  who  vote 
for  supplies  to  carry  on  a  war  may  not  be  mere  politicians,  and 
all  who  vote  against  them  may  not  be  statesmen.  "With  respect 
to  the  judgment  to  be  formed  concerning  the  individual,  if  ho 
was  a  person  of  sufficient  elevation  and  independence  of  char- 
acter to  assume  the  risk  of  unpopularity,  we  must  loot  beyond 
that  to  higher  and  larger  considerations. 

Among  the  meaeiu'es  that  were  proposed  at  this  session  for 
obtaining  men,  apian  for  a  conscription  or  compulsory  draft, 
that  was  mtich  debated  in  both  Honses,  at  onco  arrested  Mr, 
"Webster's  attention,  and  he  determined  to  resist  it  as  a  usurpa- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  War,  IVlr,  IConroe,  in  his  report  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  session,  had  recommended  a  plan  for  a  forcible 
draught  of  the  whole  free  male  population  of  tlie  United  States, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  the  regular  army.  The  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  passed  that  body,  waa  not  exactly  of 
this  character,  bat  it  was  a  plan  for  a  classification  of  the 
militia,  and  for  a  system  of  drafting  individuals,  including 
minore,  from  the  different  classes,  to  be  formed  into  regiments 
and  brigades.  Both  plana  involved  the  principles  of  conscrii> 
tion,  and  in  both  Honses  the  discussion  involved  the  question 
of  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  either  to  fill  the 
regular  army  in  that  mode,  or  to  make  ,a  comptdsory  draft 
of  individuals  from  the  militia  of  the  States.  The  suppoi-tere 
of  the  Administration  generally  asserted  these  powers  in  their 
fullest  extent;  the  members  of  the  opposition  denied  them, 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  this  subject  has  not  been  preserved. 
It  was  made  on  the  9th  of  December  (1814),  on  a  motion  to  in- 
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definitely  postpone  the  bill,  and  it  w^  written  out  by  liim  after- 
ward. But  it  was  never  publiaiied,  and  the  mamiacript  is  not 
now  to  be  found.  That  Mr.  "Webster  regarded  both  of  these 
forms  of  conscription  as  entirely  unantborized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  apparent  from  his  correspondence,  from  the  arguments 
of  his  friends  in  each  of  the  two  Houses,  and  from  the  allusions 
to  his  opinions  made  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Neither  of  the  two 
plans  ever  took  effect,  as  the  public  sentiment  entirely  accorded 
with  the  arguments  of  the  opposition.  In  1831,  Mr.  "Webster 
referred  with  some  appai-ent  satisfaction  to  his  agency  in  de- 
feating this  measure,  in  these  words :  "  I  had  a  hand,  with  Mv. 
Eppes  and  others,  in  overthrowing  Mr.  Monroe's  conscription 
in  1814."' 

A  subject  to  which  great  political  interest  was  once  attached, 
and  one  on  which  Mr.  Webster  at  various  times  acted  a  very 
important  part — a  national  bank  and  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try—now claims  the  reader's  attention.  -It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  preface  the  narrative  of  what  took  place  at  this  session, 

'  MS.  letter  (see  aUo  tbe  printed  Cor-  viiled  for  by  the  Coustitulion,  and  can 
cespondence,  roL  i.,  pp.  243-248).  This  reach  it  in  no  otber  wtiy.  On  this  sub- 
question  of  tlie  constitutional  authority  ject,  tiie  speeches  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr, 
of  the  Federal  Gonemment  to  demand  Gore,  and  Mr.  Dfl^ett,  in  the  Senate ; 
compulaory  military  serWco  of  the  citi-  and  of  Messns.  Stockton,  Qroarenor, 
lens  of  the  Slates  was  discussed  with  SheSby,  and  Cyrus  King,  in  the  Honse, 
great  ability  by  the  opposition,  in  1814,  are  especially  yaluable.  Mr.  Mason's 
and  their  arguments  were  unansirered.  argument  was  the  most  important  one 
In  recent  times,  it  has  not  been  suf-  that  he  ever  made  on  a  conalituiional 
fieientlj  conwdered  that  the  exercisa  of  question.  The  bill  was  indefinitely  post- 
such  a  pow  d  h  pdhStethm 
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reaching  that  eompuisory  service  through  was  immediately  put   and    earned.  - 

t!ie  organized  militia  of  the  States,  by  (CorrcspoiiileinK,  i.,  249.    See  fiirther,  i 

" "" — the  ludcx,  verb,  "conscription.") 
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by  quoting  a  part  of  a  memorandum  written  by  bim  in  1831, 
wbicli  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  explains  the  leading  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  began  and  ever  afterward  continued  to  act 
upon  this  subject : 

"  One  of  the  first  tilings  wMcli  engaged  mj  attention,  after  I  had  be- 
come a  membep  of  Congress,  was  tlie  currency  of  the  country.  It  had  be- 
come greatly  deranged.  The  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  expired 
ia  1811,  and  on  that  occurrence  a  great  laasa  of  additioiial  hanMng  capital 
had  beea  put  in  operation  in  the  several  States.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  most  of  the  State  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments,  Thie 
was  followed  by  the  greatest  irregularity  and  disorder  in  the  currency  of 
the  country.  Bank  paper  was  depreciated  on  a  scale  rapidly  descending 
from  North  to  South.  The  banks  of  Boston  paid  specie  on  demand,  and 
of  course  their  paper  was  equivalent  to  specie.  But  the  uotes  of  the  New- 
York  hanks  were  ten^wr  eentwm  below  specie  yalue,  those  of  Philadelphia 
fifteen,  Baltimore  twenty,  and  Washington  twenty-five.  Tases,  duties, 
and  debts  to  the  Government  were  everywhere  paid  in  the  bills  of  the 
local  hanks.  This  was  undoubtedly  all  against  law,  because  bank  notes 
were  not  money,  and  because,  so  far  as  respected  custom-house  duties, 
there  was  an  express  statute,  of  long  standing,  requiring  them  to  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver  coin.  One  effect  of  thia  monstrous  derangement  of  the 
currency  waa  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  pahlic  burdens  wore  disehai'ged 
at  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  less  payment  than  in  other  quarters. 
Throughout  all  the  debates  on  the  bank  question,  I  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  object  of  restoring  the  currency,  as  a  matter  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  etQeient  sys- 
tem of  reyeaiue  and  finance.  The  very  first  step  toward  such  a  system  is  to 
jirovide  a  safe  medium  of  payments  I  opposed,  therefore,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  my  power,  every  project  for  a  bank  so  constituted  that  it  might  issue 
irredeemable  paper,  and  thus  drown  and  overwhelm  us  still  more  com- 
pletely in  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  paper  money.  I  would  agree  to 
nothing  hut  a  specie-paying  bank." 

The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered  in  1T91  for 
twenty  years,  had  given  rise  to  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  iu  the  Cabinet  of  President  Washington  on  the  question 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  such  an  institu- 
tion. Hamilton  was  its  principal  advocate,  and  Jefferson  its 
principal  opposei'.  In  1811,  the  party  which  had  originally 
opposed  the  hank  defeated  the  renewal  of  ita  charter.  In  1814 
-'15,  the  exigencies  of  the  Administration  strongly  demanded 
each  an  institution,  and  a  bill  to  create  one  was  introduced. 
Congress  was  at  that  time  divided  into  three  parties  on  this 
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The  first  consisted  of  those  who  wero  against  a  bank 
under  any  form.  The  number  of  these  pei-sons  was  consider- 
able. Thoy  belonged  generally  to  the  friends  of  tlie  Adminis- 
tration. They  voted,  therefore,  for  the  bant,  or  rather  with  its 
friends,  on  all  preliminary  and  incidental  questions,  but  on  the 
final  passage  they  voted  against  the  biU.  Accordingly,  there 
was  always  a  body  of  members  who,  from  their  original  oppo- 
sition to  any  national  bank,  were  at  last  to  be  found  voting 
against  any  project  of  the  kind. 

Second,  there  was  a  party  among  the  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration who  were  in  favor  of  a  bank,  provided  it  should  be 
such  a  one  as  they  thought  would  not  only  regulate  the  cur- 
rency and  facilitate  the  operations  of  Government,  but  would 
also  afford  present  and  important  aids  by  heavy  loans,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  to  bo  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  its 
not^  in  specie.  This  party,  therefore,  was  in  favor  of  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency. 

The  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
create  a  bank  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  compelled 
always  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  and  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
itself  when  it  would  and  when  it  would  not  make  loans  to  tho 
Government.     With  tliese  Mr.  Webster  acted.' 

The  bill  to  incorporate  a  national  bank  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  where  it  was  passed  ty  a  majority  of  two  votes. 
As  it  came  into  the  House,  it  was  a  bill  which  proposed  to  con- 
stitute a  bank  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  four  millions  only  were  to  he  specie,  and  the  residue  to 
consist  of  Government  stocks,  then  much  depreciated.  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  the  power  to  borrow  from  the  bank  thirty 
millions.  The  notes  of  all  baiiks  south  of  New  England  being 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  specie  standard, 
specie  had  disappeared  from  circulation.  On  the  notes  of  tho 
proposed  national  bank  specie  was  not  required  to  be  paid  until 
the  last  payment  on  its  stock  bad  been  completed;  and  the 
Goveminent  was  to  have  the  power  at  all  times  to  make  any 
i  which  it  might  think  proper  in  regard  to  specie 
As  such  a  bank,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 


parties  in  that 
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tho  country,  could  not  go  into  operation,  if  it  paid  specie  on  ita 
bills,  because  its  specie  would  be  drained  at  once ;  and  as  the 
Government,  when  it  had  borrowed  thirty  millions  of  its  paper, 
must  protect  it  by  continuing  the  exemption  from  paying 
specie,  the  scheme  was  one  to  create  an  irredeemable  paper  cir- 
culation, founded  on  depreciated  Government  stocks.' 

The  discussion  on  this  bill  began  in  the  House  on  the  9th 
of  December  (1814),  and  was  continued  with  various  interrup- 
tions until  the  24th,  when  it  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole,  amended.  Mr.  Webster  had  gone  to  Baltimore 
to  pass  Christmas,  He  was  sent  for  by  his  friends,  i-ode  to 
Washington  on  horseback  in  the  night  of  Monday,  the  26th, 
and  was  in  the  House  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  STtli." 
On  the  29th,  the  bill  was  put  on  its  final  passage,  and  Mr. 
Webster  had  just  moved  its  recommitment  with  certain  instruc- 
tions, when  the  House  adjourned.  On  the  same  night,  Mr. 
Brent,  a  Senator  fi^m  Virginia,  died.  Tet  eo  great  was  the 
anxiety  to  pass  this  bill,  that  the  House  when  it  assembled  on 
the  following  day,  although  the  death  of  Mr.  Brent  was  an- 
nounced, refused  to  adjoui'n  until  a  message  came  from  the 
Senate  respecting  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  when,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  tho  bill  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  1^0  business  was  transacted  until  Monday,  the  2d  of 
January.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  speech  against 
the  bill,  on  his  motion  to  reeomniit  it  with  instructions. 

This  speech,  a  vigorous  exposition  of  the  bad  features  of 
such  a  bank,  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr,  Webster's 
works,  and  it  is  therefore  not  needfol  to  make  extracts  from  it. 
It  prevented  the  passage  of  the  biU ;  for,  although  tho  House  re- 
fused to  recommit  it,  and  came  to  a  direct  vote  on  the  question 
of  ite  final  pass^e,  the  vote  stood  eighty-one  yeas,  to  eighty 
na^.  Amidst  profound  sUenee,  the  Speaker,  Langdon  Oheves, 
of  South  Carolina,  rose,  and,  after  stating  briefly  but  impres- 
sively his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill,  announced  that 
it  was  lost,  by  a  tie,     Mr.  Calhoun,  although  not  an  advocate 

'  A  bill  cf  tlie  same  character  Iiad  came  before  the  House  on  the  flth  of 

been  rejeofed  by  the  Houoe  on  the  BSth  December. 

of  NoTember.     It  was  then  introduced  '  The  distonee  ia  foity  milei.    He 

into  the  Senate,  and,  having  passed  that  went  on  huisebaok  because   tlie   roatis 

body,  Trithout  any  material  alteration,  it  wei  e  then  rery  bad. 
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for  this  particular  bill,  waa  deeply  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion of  tbe  Government,  and  its  htumliating  condition  fixim  tlie 
want  of  resources  to  carry  on  tlie  war.  He  felt,  however,  that 
lie  could  rely  on  Mr.  "Webster's  willingness  to  give  the  Admin- 
istration a  proper  bank,  which  Mr.  Webster  had  repeatedly 
avowed  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  As  soon  ae  the  vote 
was  announced,  he  walked  across  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Webster  stood,  and  holding  out  both  his  handa 
to  Mr.  Webster,  and  telling  him  that  he  should  rely  on  hie 
assistance  in  preparing  a  new  bill,  buret  into  tears,  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster assured  him  the  assistance  should  not  be  withheld.'  The 
pledge  was  personally  redeemed ;  but  the  close  of  the  war, 
which  was  nearer  at  hand  than  was  then  known  to  either  of 
them,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  discussions  about  a  bank,  after 
some  further  efforts  had  been  made  to  ci-eate  one. 

Tlieae  efforts  followed  a  motion,  made  on  the  day  after  this 
bill  was  rgected,  to  reconeider  the  vote.  Mr.  Webster  voted 
against  the  reconsideration,  but  it  was  carried,  and  he  then 
voted  for  the  recommitment  of  the  bill  to  a  select  committee, 
in  order  to  have  it  altered.  The  new  T:)in,  reported  by  the 
select  committee  on  tlie  6th  of  January  (1815),  reduced  the  capi- 
tal to  thirty  millions,  made  many  important  changes  in  re- 
spect to  the  payments  of  the  capital,  and  struck  out  the  pro- 
vision which  enabled  the  Government  to  borrow  thirty  millions 
from  the  bant,  with  its  accompanying  power  of  authorizing  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  This  being  a  real  specie-pay- 
ing bank,  Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  voted  for  it,  and  it 
was  passed  on  the  Tth  of  January  by  a  very  large  majority. 
After  some  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  which,  was 
finally  reconciled,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  the  President,  who  returned  it  on  the  30th,  without  his  sig- 
nature, assigning  his  reasons.  The  grounds  of  tlie  "  veto  "  were 
chiefly  two ;  first,  that  the  capital  of  the  bank,  in  respect  to  the 
media  in  which  it  was  to  he  paid,  was  not  well  compounded ; 
second,  that,  being  ohliged  to  pay  specie  on  its  bills,  it  could 
notfumiBh  a  circulating  medium  that  could  be  relied  on  during 
the  war,  nor  furuish  loans,  or  means  of  anticipating  the  rev- 
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enue.  The  Senate  then  refused  to  paas  this  hill  over  the 
"  veto,"  and  hnmediately  proposed  another,  which  was  in  snh- 
Btance  like  the  hill  that  had  been  first  rejected  in  the  House  ; 
or  in  other  words,  it  was  a  bill  for  a  paper  bank.  On  this 
bill,  a  new  straggle  began  in  the  House  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  it  was  much  pressed  and  hurried.  But,  on  the  17th, 
neiTO  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ha-Ting  been  received,  the  bill  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Thna  ended  for  the  present  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  to  obtain  a  national  bank.  On  the  Sd 
of  March  (1815),  the  Thirteenth  Congress  expired. 

From  this  narrative  it  wiU  bo  seen  that  Mr,  Webster  was 
not  unwilling,  during  the  war,  to  afford  to  the  Administration 
a  national  bank,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  one  which  he 
thought  fit  to  be  created.  On  the  point  of  constitutional  au- 
thority to  create  such  an  institution,  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  differ 
fronr  President  Madison,  who,  in  his  "  veto  "  message,  held  this 
question  to  be  precluded  by  repeated  acts  of  all  branches  of  the 
Government  and  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation. 
The  issue  between  Mr,  "Webster  and  the  Administration,  there- 
fore, was  wholly  on  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  chiefly  on 
the  CLnestion  of  creating  a  paper  currency  not  redeemable  in 
specie.  Writing  to  his  brother,  after  the  loss  of  the  hill  which 
he  was  so  instrumental  in  defeating,  he  said ;  "A  hundred  of 
the  narrowest  chances  alone  saved  va  from  a  complete  paper- 
money  system,  in  such  a  form  as  was  calculated  and  intended 
to  transfer  the  odium  of  depreciation  from  the  Government  to 
the  bank," '  Writing  after  the  President  had  refused  to  sign 
the  subsequent  bill  for  which  he  vpted,  he  said:  "the  Presi- 
dent has  negatived  the  Bank  EiU,  So  all  our  labor  is  lost.  I 
hope  this  will  satisfy  our  friends,  that  it  was  not  a  bank  likely 
to  favor  the  Administration." ' 

This,  then,  must  ho  considered  the  starting-point  of  all  Mr. 
Webster's  public  conduct  on  this  subject.  He  had  entered  Con- 
gre^  witli  a  ftrm  opinion  that  a  paper  currency,  not  redeemable 
in  specie  on  demand,  is  a  source  of  inealcnlable  evil  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government.     He  did  not  believe  that  the 

'  Letter  to  E.  Webster,  January  22,  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  let- 

1814.  ter  last  quoted,  was,  that  thia  was  not  a 

'  Letter  to   the   same,  January  80.  bmk  likely  to  be  in  fayor  with  the  Ad- 

1814,  —  {CorreyxHulenee,   L,   250,    261.)  -■-^-'---'--    —  ' — ■■■■■' 
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exigencies  of  ■war,  or  any  other  exigencies,  could  justify  such  a 
departure  from  all  the  sound  principles  of  finance ;  and  he  was 
especially  unwilling  to  create  a  national  institution  whose 
notes,  certain  to  be  depreciated,  were  to  be  received  hy  the 
Government  in  payment  of  its  dues.  "What  he  did,  and  with 
what  sncceaa,  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect, will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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1815-1810. 

FOURTEENTH  CONG  EESS— NATIONAL    BAJSK SPECIE    EESOLtlTIONS 

TAKIFP     OF     1816 — DEATH    OF    IIK.    "WEBSTER's    MOTHEE — 'flT-AT.- 

LEHUED    BY    MB.    EANDOLPn— I£ETIEE8     FEOII     CONOEESS EE- 

MOTAL   TO  B08T0H. 

IN  1831,  Mj.  "Webster  said  that  he  had  seen  no  aueh  C 
for  talents  as  the  fourteenth/  It  commenced  its  first  g 
sion  in  December,  1815,  Mr.  Clay,  after  taMng  part  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  ti'eaty  of  Ghent,  had  returned  to  Congress, 
and  was  again  Speaker.  Mr.  Calhonn  had  also  been  reelected. 
The  celebrated  John  Randolph,  of  Eoanoke,  a  man  of  genius 
and  with  more  than  the  usual  eccentriciti^  of  genius,  was  agaia 
in  Congress,  llr,  Pinkney,  then  the  first  lawyer  in  the  United 
States,  and  enjoying  by  far  the  largest  practice  at  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  member  of  this  Congress  nntU  April, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  mission  to  Russia. 
Joseph  nopkinson  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Alex- 
ander 0,  Hanson,  of  Maryland;  Daniel  Sheffey,  of  Virginia; 
Henry  Southard,  of  !N"ew  Jersey ;  ViUiam  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina ;  William  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina ;  John  McLean, 
of  Ohio ;  Samuel  E.  Betts,  of  New  York;  John  Forsyth,  of 
Georgia ;  and  many  other  able  men  were  on  the  roll  of  a  House 
which,  even  without  the  names  of  Clay,  Callionn,  Kfendolph, 
Pinkney,  and  Webster,  would  have  been  aeconnted  no  ordinary 
assembly.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mi'.  Webster,  on  opposite  sides, 
'  MS,  letter. 
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exercised  the  largest  influence  on  the  coiu'se  of  liusiness,  al- 
thougli  Mr.  Uaudolpli  was  a  mucli  more  frequent  speaker  than 
either  of  them.  Mr.  Clay  pai'ticipated  a  good  deal  in  tho  dis- 
cussions, especially  in  Conamittees  of  the  "Whole.  Mr.  Pinkney 
made  but  one  speech  while  he  was  a  memljer  of  this  House — a 
very  profound  one,  on  the  treaty  power,  in  reference  to  a  bill  to 
regulate  commerce  with  Great  BHtaio,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  in  ordertocarryoutthecouventionof  July  3,  X815.' 
Mr.  "Webster,  who  had  been  I'eeleeted  for  New  Hampshire, 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  the  Ith  of  February  (1816),  although 
he  was  in  "Washington  in  the  early  part  of  January  with  Mrs. 
"Webster.  They  were  recalled  by  the  illness  of  their  little 
iter  Grace,  who  had  been  left  with  some  friends  near 
On  the  child's  recovery,  Mr.  "Webster  retiu-ned  to 
"Washington,  and  found  the  subject  of  a  national  bank  again 
before  Congress.  This  was  the  bill  which  incorporated  the  last 
bant  of  the  United  States  that  was  ever  created.  As  Mr.  "Web- 
ster found  it  before  the  House,  it  waa  a  bill  possessing  the  same 
objectionable  features  which  he  had  opposed  in  the  preceding 
Congress.  Having  already  quoted  from  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1831,  in  explanation  of  his  coui^e  on  the  former 
bill,  I  resort  to  the  same  paper  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  own 
words  in  reference  to  the  present  one: 


"  On  the  infxodaction  of  the  bill  to  incorporate  tlie  present  tank,  I  op- 
posed its  proposed  amount  of  capital — fifty  millions — as  being  nnnecea-- 
aarily  laa^e,  and  still  more  Tehemently  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 

•  The  BtiBnge  insolence  of  Mr  Ran  verj  puerile  iuaullB  for  the  mere  eaka  of 
dolph — it  can  ba  called  by  no  other  g  vnig  annojanoei  NotwithstandiDg  he 
name — was  exeroised  toward  Mi  Pink  boasted  bimeelf  to  be  "  one  of  the  beat 
ney  on  this  occasion,  by  corDmeni,ing  Ehots  in  Virginia,"  it  ia  probably  due  to 
bia  reply  to  ttat  most  distingu  shed  the  conviotion  of  hia  partial  insanity, 
pewon  iu  this  way ;  "  I  give  up  to  the  among  those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
gentleman  from  Maryiand — I  am  told  he  adm  ttel  the  praotiee  of  dueling  tbat 
IS  from  Maryland — those  fanciful  and  lie  died  m  Ms  bed.  But  bo  was  visited 
fine-spun  theories,"  etc  At  the  mo-  sometimes  with  deep  and  eitreme  com- 
ment of  Uiis  8UperciTiOQ3  affectation  of  punotions,  after  having  outraged  all  pio- 
ignorance  respecting  Mr.  Kakney's  rep-  priety,  which  made  him  break  out  In 
resentalive  character,  be  stood  at  the  further  ecoentriciUes,  that  were  often  as 
zenith,  of  Iu3  great  feme  aa  a  lawyer,  touching  as  his  previoiw  conduct  had 
had  been  Attorney-General  of  the  Tlnited  been  provoking.—^Seo  the  account  of 
States,  and  minister  to  Great  Britain,  his  singular  magnanimity  and  tender- 
and  Ma  name  was  aa  much  idendfiBd  nesa  dnring  and  after  tis  duel  with  Mr. 
with  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  day,  aa  given  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Garland ; 
of  Baltimore  aa  it  waa  possible  for  the  and  also  the  oorpeBpondenco  attending 
name  of  any  man  to  have  a  local  habifa-  Iiis  ehollenge  of  Mr.  Webster,  given  in 
tion.    But  Randolph  often  descended  to  the  present  chapter,  yort.) 
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President  of  the  United  States,  to  authoi-ize  i  su^penbi  n  of  specie  pay- 
ments, la  both  these  respects,  my  opposition,  with  that  of  others,  was 
succesBful ;  the  propoaed  amount  of  capital  iras  reduced,  and  the  power  to 
authorize  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  stncken  out  It  was  also 
my  opinion  that  the  Government  should  have  nothmg  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  directors,  aa  it  had  not  in  the  first  bank.  As  the  GoTcrament 
itself  was  to  be  a  large  subscriber  to  the  present  institution,  it  was  by  some 
deemed  reasonable  that  it  should  have  its  proper  voice  in  the  annual  con- 
stitution of  the  board  of  directors.  But  I  was  opposed  to  the  subscription 
to  the  stock  on  the  part  of  the  Govemmeat,  and  this,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  Government  directors,  and  a  hope  of  other  useful  changes 
in  the  charter,  influenced  my  final  vote,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
against  the  bill.  I  was  at  special  pains  to  convince  Congress  and  the 
country  that  a  paper  bank  would  be  ruinous ;  a  bank  with  an  inordinate 
amount  of  capital,  such  aa  fifty  millions,  dangerous ;  and  that  a!l  hope  of 
restoring  the  currency  of  the  country,  even  by  means  of  the  best-conducted 
bank,  fiitile,  until  the  Government  itself  should  execute  existing  laws,  and 
require  payment  of  debts  and  taxes  in  legal  coin,  or  iu  the  paper  of  specie- 
paying  banks." 

In  the  speecli  wbieh  Mr.  "Webster  made  upon  this  bill  on 
the  28th  of  I'ehruary  (1816),  he  said: 

"  It  waa  a  mistaken  idea  which  he  had  heard  uttered  on  this  subject, 
that  we  were  about  to  reform  the  national  currency.  No  nation  had  a  better 
currency  than  the  United  States ;  there  was  no  nation  which  had  guarded 
its  currency  with  more  care,  for  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  those 
who  enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were  hard-money  men ;  they 
had  felt,  Mid  therefore  duly  appreciated,  the  evils  of  a  paper  medium ;  they 
therefore  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from  de- 
basement. The  legal  ctureacy  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and  silver 
coin.  This  waa  a  sulg'ect  in  regard  to  which  Congress  had  run  into  no 
folly.  "What,  then,  was  the  present  evil  ?  Having  a  perfectly  sound  na- 
tional currency — and  the  Government  have  no  power,  in  feet,  to  make  any 
thing  else  current  but  gold  and  dlyer — there  had  grown  up  iu  difierent 
States  a  currency  of  paper  issued  by  banks,  settmg  out  with  the  promise 
to  pay  gold  and  silver,  which  they  had  been  wholly  unable  to  redeem. 
The  consequence  was,  that  there  was  a  mass  of  paper  afloat,  of  perhaps  fifty 
miUions,  which  sustained  no  immediate  relation  to  the  legal  currency  of 
tho  country — a  paper  which  will  not  enable  any  man  to  pay  money  ho 
owes  to  his  neighbor,  or  his  debts  to  the  Government.  The  banks  had 
issued  more  paper  than  they  could  redeem,  and  the  evil  was  severely  felt. 
He  declined  occupying  the  time  of  the  House  to  prove  that  there  waa  a 
depreciation  of  the  paper  in  circulation ;  the  legal  standard  of  value  was 
gold  and  silver ;  the  relation  of  paper  to  it  proved  its  state,  and  the  rate 
of  its  depreciation.     Gold  and  silver  currency  is  the  law  of  the  l.ind  at 
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home  and  tlie  law  of  the  ■world  ahroad ;  there  could  in  the  prcacnt  state 
of  the  world  be  no  other  currency.  In  consequence  of  tlie  immense  paper 
issues  having  banished  specie  fi'om  circulation,  the  Goveiiiment  has  been 
obliged,  in  direct  violation,  of  exieting  Btatntes,  ta  receive  tie  amount  of 
their  taxes  in  something  ■which  is  not  recognized  by  law  as  the  monej  of 
tho  country,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  greatly  depreciated.    This  ivas  the  evil. 

"  In  his  opinion,"  Mr.  Webst«r  said,  "  any  remedy  now  to  be  applied 
to  this  evil  must  be  applied  to  the  depreciated  mass  of  paper  itself;  it 
must  be  some  measure  that  would  ^ye  heat  and  life  to  this  mortified  mass 
of  the  body  politic.  The  evil  was  not  to  be  remedied  by  introducing  a 
new  paper  circulation ;  there  could  be  no  such  thing  aa  two  media  in  cir- 
culation, the  one  credited  and  the  other  discredited.  All  bank  paper  de- 
rives its  credit  solely  irom  its  relation  to  gold  and  silver;  and  there  was  nu 
remedy  for  the  state  of  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  bat  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  If  all  the  property  of  the  United  States  was 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  these  fifty  millions  of  paper,  it  would  not 
thereby  be  brought  up  to  par  or  if  it  were  that  would  happen  which  had 
never  yet  happened  m  any  other  country  An  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
would  have  no  better  effect  than  the  estihli'ihmcut  of  a  new  bank  paper 
At  a  period  anterior  to  the  reformation  of  the  com  m  England  when 
esialjng  coin  had  been  much  debased  by  clippmg  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  correct  the  -vitiated  currency  by  thiowmg  a  quantity  of  sound 
coin  into  circulation  -with  the  debased ;  the  lesult  was,  that  the  sound  com 
disappeared,  was  hoarded  up,  because  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  same 
nominal  value  which  was  in  general  circulation. 

"  The  State  banks  not  emanating  from  Congress,  what  en^e  could 
Congress  use  for  remedying  the  existing  evil  ?  Their  only  legitimate 
power  was,  to  interdict  the  paper  of  sncli  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie  from 
being  received  at  the  cnstom-house,  "With  a  receipt  of  forty  millions  a 
year,  if  the  Government  was  fiiithful  to  itself  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  they  could  control  the  evil;  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  effort; 
they  should  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  they  ought  now  to  make  it. 

"  The  whole  strength  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  put  forth  to  compel 
the  payment  of  the  duties  and  taxes  in  the  legal  cmrency  of  the  country. 
In  regard  to  tlie  plan  of  the  proposed  bank,  he  would  consent  to  no  bank 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  not  a  specie  bank ;  and  in  that  ■view 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment.  He  espessed  some  alarm  at 
the  stock  feature  of  the  bank,  which  would  enable  and  might  induce  the 
existing  bank  corporations  to  come  forward  and  take  up  the  whole  stock 
of  this  national  bank.'    He  should  he  glad  to  see  a  bank  established 
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which  would  command  the  solid  capital  of  the  country.  There  were  meu 
of  wealth,  and  standing  who  would  embark  their  fimds  in  a  bank  consti- 
tuted on  commercial  specie  principles,  but  ■who  would  not  aEsociate  in 
such  an  institution  with  the  stockholders  iu  the  country  [banks]  any  more 
than  B,  good  currency  would  associate  with  a  bad  one." 

On  tlio  Stli  of  April,  after  the  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
House,  had  been  returned  from  the  Senate  with  some  modi- 
iicatione,  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  objections  to  it  on  account 
of  the  participation  of  the  Government  in  its  direction  and 
management.  It  was  passed,  however,  on  that  day,  Mr.  Web- 
ster voting  against  it,  and  it  soon  afterward  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President,  Mr.  Calhoun  immediately  introduced  a 
bill  to  require  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  the  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  was  rejected.  Mr.  "Webster 
then  presented  his  resolutions  of  April  26,  1816,  which  required 
all  dues  to  the  G-overnment  to  be  paid  in  coin,  or  in  Treasury 
notes,  or  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  His  great  object  in  this 
s  thi^  stated  in  the  memorandum  of  1831 : 


"  The  peace  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  of  the  cuiTency.  The 
State  banks  did  not  resume  specie  payments.  The  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  incorporated ;  and  it  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  I  brought  forward  the  resolutions  of  April,  1816.  When  introduced, 
they  bore  a  preamble  which,  I  dare  say,  appears  on  the  Journal,  and  which 
may  perhaps  be  worth  looking  up.  This  was  dropped  in  the  progress  of 
the  measure,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  unimportant,  and  as  it  Implied  some 
sort  of  censure  on  the  past  administration  of  the  Treasury.  The  resolutions 
had  all  the  desired  effect.  They  bi-ought  about  an  entire  change  iu  the 
currency  of  the  country.  Duties  and  taxes,  debts  for  lands,  etc.,  were  then 
equally  borne  and  equally  paid.  After  some  years  of  unfortunate  manage- 
ment, the  national  bank  took  a  good  direction ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  United  States  have  had  a  currency  perfectly  sound  and  safe,  and 
more  convenient,  and  producing  local  exchanges  at  less  expense,  than  any 
other  nation  is  or  ever  was  blessed  with." 

It  required  no  little  strength  of  argument,  power  of  iUnstra- 
tion,  and  force  of  character,  to  lead  a  Honse,  which  had  just 
rejected  a  similar  measm-e  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  assert  the 

stock  of  the  proposed  bank :   "  The  early  enormous  subscriptions  to  the  propoEod 

bistory  of  tha  bank  shows  that  if  it  was  inatituljon  for  purpoaes  of  speoulatiDn, 

not  foresight,  it  was  at  least  singularly  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real 

fortunate     guessing,     ■which     predicted  ability  of  tho  Subsci-ibcra." 
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same  principle  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  But  Mr,  Webster 
had  mastered  this  subject,  and  he  was  exceedingly  in  earnest 
about  it.  While  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  superior  sound- 
ness of  the  banks  in  his  own  section  of  the  country,  which  paid 
their  hills  in  specie,  was  the  very  cause  that  made  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  duties  in  that  section  twenty-iive  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  so  long  as  tho  Government 
continued  to  receive  depreciated  paper,  he  -was  also  able 
to  convince  the  House  that  this  state  of  things  must  be 
changed,  or  it  would  aftect  the  stability  of  the  Government. 
He  said : 

"  It  ia  oui'  business  to  foresee  tHs  daogei',  and  to  avoid  it.  Tiere  are 
some  political  evils  wliicli  are  seen  as  booh  as  they  are  dangeroua,  and 
which  alarm  at  once  as  well  tte  people  as  the  Qovemmeat.  Wars  and  in- 
■vaaions,  therefore,  are  not  always  tho  most  certain  destroyers  of  national 
prosperity.  They  come  in  no  questionable  abajje.  They  announce  their 
own  approach,  and  the  general  security  ia  preserved  by  the  geaeral  alarm. 
Not  BO  with  theevila  of  a  debased  coin,  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  or  a 
depressed  and  falling  public  credit.  Not  so  with  the  plausible  aud  insidi- 
ous mischiefe  of  a  paper-money  syatem.  These  insinuate  themselvea  in  the 
shape  of  facilitiea,  aceommodation,  relief  They  liold  out  the  most  fiil- 
lacious  hope  of  an  easy  payment  of  debts,  and  a  ligb.ter  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. It  is  easy  for  a  portion  of  the  people  to  imagine  that  Govermnent 
may  properly  continue  to  receive  depreciated  paper,  because  they  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  because  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain  it  than  to  obtain  other 
paper,  or  specie.  But  on  these  subjects  it  ia  that  Government  ought  to  ex- 
ercise its  own  peculiar  wisdom  and  caution.  It  ia  supposed  to  jMiasess,  on 
subjects  of  this  natm'e,  somewhat  more  of  foresight  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  individuals.  It  is  bound  to  foresee  the  evil  before  every  man  feels 
it,  and  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  guard  against  it,  although  they 
may  be  measures  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  temporary 
inconvenience.  lu  my  humble  judgment,  tbe  evU  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  It  ia  not  certain,  and  in  my  opinion  not  probable, 
that  it  will  ever  cure  ifael£  It  is  more  likely  to  grow  by  indulgence,  while 
the  remedy  which  must  in  the  end  be  applied  will  iDScome  less  efficacious 
by  delay. 

"  The  only  power  wliich  the  General  Oovemment  possesses  of  restrain- 
ing the  issu^  of  the  Statobanfcsis,  to  refuse  thdr  notes  in  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  This  power  it  can  exercise  now,  or  at  least  it  can  provide  now 
fbr  exei-cising  it  iu  reasonable  time,  because  the  currency  of  some  part  of 
the  country  is  yet  aound,  and  the  evil  is  not  yet  universal.  If  it  should  be- 
come uuivcraal,  who  that  hesitates  now  will  then  propose  any  adequate 
means  of  relief?     If  a  measure,  like  the  bill  of  yesterday,  or  the  resolution 
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of  to-day,  can  hardly  pass  Iiere  now,  wliat  liopo  is  there  tliat  any  efficient 
meaeurea  ^111  be  adopted  hereafter  ?  " 

At  this  session  of  Congreaa  an  important  change  took  place 
in  the  tariff  by  the  p^aage  of  an  act  which  was  the  first  in  the 
eeries  that  came  afterward  to  he  regarded  in  Soutli  Carolina  as 
oppressiye  and  nnconstitutional.  Mr.  Webster's  relation  to  the 
'tariff  of  1816  is  to  be  understood  by  examming  the  efforts 
which  ho  made  and  the  votes  which  he  gave  upon  the  detailR 
of.  the  bill.  It  was  an  Administration  measnre,  founded  chiefly 
on  a  scheme  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dallas,  in  which  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  manufactures  was  avowedly  the  leading  ob- 
ject. It  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  principal  member  from 
South  Carolina,  including  Kr.  OaUioim  and  Mr.  Lowndes. 
The  bUl,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
proposed  to  lay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
all  cotton  and  wooUen  manufactured  goo^ ;  which,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Clay,  was  increased,  aa  to  manufactures,  of  cotton,  to 
thirty  per  cent.  It  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Webster  that  such  a 
dnty  would  put  an  end  to  the  impoi'tation  of  India  cottons,  a 
business  in  which  a  large  amount  of  shipping  was  then  em- 
ployed. He  was  satisfied,  too,  that  a  duty  so  high  aa  that  pro- 
posed would  expose  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
country  to  the  danger  of  a  fluctuating  policy,  as  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  duty  could  be  permanent.  The  latter  effect 
he  thought  he  could  avert ;  the  former  he  could  not  prevent, 
for  it  had  become  manifest  that  those  who  advocated  this  meas- 
ure intended  to  exclude  as  many  of  the  foreign  fabrics  as  they 
could.  A  duty  of  even  twenty  per  cent,  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  Lidia  cottons,  and  therefore  it  was  not  probable  that 
Mr,  Webster  coidd  obtain  a  graduation  of  the  -  duties  to  any 
lower  point.  He  proposed,  consec[uently,  to  fix  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods  at  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  two  years  from 
the  30th  of  June,  1816,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years  next  succeeding,  and  at  twenty  per  cent,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  last  period.  If  protection  was  to  be  given,  he  wished 
it  to  be  permanent.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Lowndes  wei'e  of 
opinion  that  an  ultimate  and  permiinent  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  which  tliey  sought, 
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and  Mr.  Wetsfcer's  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.' Subsequently,  in  justice  to  tbose  who  had  emhaiied 
in  the  India  trade  before  this  great  change  of  pohey  could  have 
been  anticipated,  Mr.  "Webster  advocated  and  voted  for  a  pro- 
vision admitting  India  cottons  that  might  arrive  in  thia  country 
before  the  lat  of  March,  1817,  in  vessels  that  sailed  from  the 
United  States  before  the  1st  of  February,  1816,  on  the  payment 
of  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  their  cost, 
and  on  twenty  per  cent,  added  to  their  cost.  In  this  shape,  the 
tariff  of  1816  went  into  operation,  and  under  it  the  importation 
of  India  cottons  was  extinguished. 

"With  the  same  general  view  of  securing  such  a  system  as 
would  be  Hkely  to  he  permanent,  and  would  inflict  the  least  in- 
jury on  the  navigating  interests,  Mr.  "Webster  voted  for  reduc- 
tions of  the  duties  proposed  by  this  bill  on  woollen  goods,  iron, 
and  hemp.  He  does  not  appeal-  to  have  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  principle  of  protection.  Mr,  Calhoun 
asserted  its  policy,  and  did  not  question  the  constitutional 
power.  Mr,  Webster  did  not  question  the  constitutional  power 
any  more  than  Mr,  Calhonn ;  and  with  respect  to  the  policy, 
finding  that  it  was  to  prevail,  he  sought  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  so  great  a  change,  and  to  prevent  a  future  reaction. 

Mr.  "Webster  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  bnt 
one  other  measure  of  this  se^ion.  This  related  to  a  matter 
which  must  now  be  looked  upon  with  singular  interest,  as  it 
marks  the  early  beginnings  of  a  steam  navy,  and  the  concep- 
tions in  regard  to  it  which  then  prevailed.  A  proposition  was 
introduced  to  authorize  the  building  of  three  steam  "  batteries." 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  naval  commit- 
tee, and  by  many  other  members,  that  these  structures  would 
necessarily  bo  stationary,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  they  should  by  law  be  required  to  be  built  and  kept 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
eippi.  Members  objected  to  ite  being  left  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President  to  dii'ect  the  place  of  building  and  nmig  them. 
One  gentleman  said  that  steam-frigates  might  possibly  move 

'  A  change  was  afterward  made,  be-  i 
fore  the  bill  finally  passed,  bo  as  to  levy  ; 
u  duty  of  twenty-live  per  cent,  ad  uufo-     . 
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from  IN'ew  York  to  PMladelphia,  "but  it  wotild  "be  impracticable 
to  navigate  the  coast  with  them  to  I^ew  Orleans,  a  voyage  to 
which,  from  any  of  the  other  cities,  was  as  difficult  and  danger- 
ous as  one  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr,  "Webster  appears  to  have 
better  understood  what  could  bo  dono.  He  had  satisfied  him- 
self, on  the  statements  of  experienced  persona,  that  Bteam-fl.Tg- 
ates  could  be  built  to  move  anywhere.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  these  vessels  should  be  treated  as  strictly  a  part  of  the 
navy,  and  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  President. 
He  moved  to  modify  the  bill  accordingly,  and  his  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority,' 

Before  Mr.  "Webster  left  Washington,  at  the  close  of  this 
session,  he  heard  of  an  alarming  illness  of  his  mother,  who  had 
resided  with  his  brother  Ezehiel,  at  Boscawen,  since  the  death 
of  their  father.  "  If,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  *'  she  should  be 
living  on  the  receipt  of  this,  tell  her,  I  pray  for  her  everlasting 
peace  and  happiness,  and  would  give  her  a  son's  blessing  for 
all  her  parental  goodness.  May  God  bless  her  living  or  dying. 
If  she  does  not  survive,  let  her  rest  beside  her  husband  and  onr 
father."  The  good  lady  did  not  survive ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  April  she  was  laid  at  the  appointed  place,  in  the  burial- 
gi'oraid  at  Eranklin,  where  a  plain  inscription  still  marks  her 
grave  and  that  of  her  husband. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Mr.  "Webster  received  a  chal- 
lenge from  Mr.  I^ndolph ;  the  sole  instance  in  which  a  message  of 
that  character  was  ever  sent  to  him.  He  was  not,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  likely  to  be  much  embarrassed  or  disconcerted  by  a 
demand  of  this  nature,  for  he  never  gave  any  real  occasion  for 
one.  He,  moreover,  held  the  practice  of  duelling  in  great  con- 
tempt. On  this  occasion,  it  was  apparent  to  all  who  witnessed 
what  occurred  in  the  House  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Kandolph,  that  the  latter  had  no  just  gronnd  for  requiring  an 
explanation ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  sent  Mr. 
Webster  a  challenge,  several  gentlemen,  friends  of  both  parties, 
came  forward  and  effected  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  sedate  and  firm  answer  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr. 
Randolph's  message  made  it  apparent  that  there  was  no  real 
cause  for  Mr.  Randolph's  sensitiveness,  and  it  also  disclosed 

'  Apnl  H,  1S16. 
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Mr.  "Webster's  eentiraents  respecting  this   form   of  obtaining 

[MB.  ■WBBSTKB  TO  MB.  BABDOIPH.] 

"  Sir  ;  For  Iiaying  declined  to  comply  with  your  demand  yeaterdaj 
in  the  House,  for  au  ezplanation  of  words  of  a  genei'al  natnre,  used  in 
debate,  you  now  '  demand  of  me  that  satisfaction  whioli  your  insulted 

feelinga  require,'  and  refer  me  to  jour  friend,  Mr. ,  I  presume,  as  he 

is  the  hes^Yer  of  your  note,  for  such  arrangemcnta  as  arc  uaual. 

"  Tlila  demand  for  esplanation,  you,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  were  not  entitled  to  make  on  me ;  nor  were  tho  temper  and  style 
of  yoni  own  reply  io  my  olyection  to  tho  sugar  tax  of  a  charactei'  to 
induce  me  to  accord  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

"  Neither  can  I,  under  the  cireumetancea  of  the  case,  recognize  in  you 
a  right  to  call  mo  to  the  field  to  answer  what  you  may  plewe  to  con- 
sider an  insult  to  your  feelings. 

"It  ia  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  other  and  obyioua  considerations 
growing  out  of  this  case.  It  is  enough  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound, 
at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances,  to  accept  from  any  man,  who 
shall  choose  to  risk  Ms  own  life,  an  invitation  of  this  sort ;  although  I 
shall  be  always  prepared  to  repel  in  a  suitable  mariner  the  aggression 
of  any  man  who  may  presume  upon  snch  &  refusal. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dahiel  Webster." 

After  tHs  note  had  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the 
whole  affair  had  been  adjusted,  Mv.  "Webster,  who  had  kept  no 
copy  of  his  part  of  the  correspondence,  wrote  to  Mr,  Eandolph, 
at  the  close  of  the  se^ion,  to  request  one.  The  following  reply, 
marlfed  by  the  generona  feelings  and  morbid  eharaeteristies  of 
the  writer,  reached  Mr,  "Webster  on  his  return  to  Boston  : 

[me.  eahpolph  to  mr.  weestbh.] 

"  Pats,  mra  Jin^  FKOM  ■W-oanrasTOH,  ON  HiiE  I 
DiLTraoKB  KOAD,  Augost  30, 161fl.  J 

"  SiE ;  Your  polite  and  friendly  note  was  put  into  my  hands  this  morn- 
ing, under  circomstancea  that  did  not  permit  me  to  wilte,  I  now  regret  yei'y 

'  I  hare  sidd  in  the  1*£t  that  Mr.  Web-  letter  to  hia  son  Fletcher,  on  one  of  those 

slBr  held  the  practice  of  dnellii^  in  great  occasions  which  were  foi'merly  so  frequent 

contempt!   I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  in  Washii^ton ;  "I  undaratand  there  is 

say  that  he  had  also  a  high  moral  and  reli-  a  man  here  from  Misaouri,  a  Colonel  S., 

^ouB  disapprobaUon  of  it.    Asaapecimen  who  meaoB  to  haTO  a  fight  with  Mr.  Bea- 

of  the  mode  hi  which  he  wa3  accugtomed  ton,  anfl.  if  Mr.  Benton  will  not  hare  a  reg- 

to  ridicule  it,  among  his  friends,  the  fob  ularduel,  intends  to  fight  him  aeyarte." — 

lowing  piece  of  drollery  may  be  foimd  in  a  (Jan.  15, 1839.    Correspondence,  ii.,  17.) 
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much  that  I  did  not  leaye  Georgetown  with  you.  this  moming,  I  have 
jnat  dined  wliere  you  breakfasted  this  morning,  ■with  a  most  pleasant 
party.  That  reflection  seems  to  add  to  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
solitariness  that  now  assails  me.  Below  you  have  the  'copy'  of  the 
paper  which  you  desired  me  to  forward  to  you.  Accept  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  terms  in  which  that  request  is  made,  and  believe  mc,  with 
very  high  respect  and  regard, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  EAKDOLi-n,  of  Roanoke." 

The  session  of  Congress  teiToinated  on  the  30th  of  Ajiri!, 
1816.  Before  it  ended,  Mr.  Webster  had  decided  upon  a  very 
important  change  in  his  own  life  and  position  ;  upon  no  less  a 
change  than  to  remove  from  his  native  State  and  to  retire  from 
public  life.  He  was  now  thirty-four.  He  had  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth nine  years,  in  happiness  and  success.  He  had  risen  to  a 
position  of  great  distinction  and  usefulness,  for  so  young  a 
man,  and  all  that  !N'ew  Hampshire  could  bestow  upon  him  -was 
doubtless  ■within  his  reach.  But  in  liia  profession  the  State 
of  his  birth  had  not  given  him,  and  could  not  give  him,  the 
field  which  his  talents  and  the  wants  of  his  increasing  family 
recjuired.  His  local  practice  in  "New  Hampshire  had  never 
been  worth  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  ib  was 
scarcely  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  a  larger  income.  The 
losa  of  all  his  property  by  the  fire  of  1813  had  made  it  neces- 
eary  for  him  to  seek  larger  resources.  Whether  he  looked  for 
still  higher  distinction  in  the  political  world,  at  some  future 
time,  or  meant  never  to  return  to  it,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  at  this  period  he  had  not  an  absorbing  taste  for 
public  life,  or  a  fixed  political  ambition.  At  all  events,  he 
appeara  to  have  determined  to  pass  some  years  in  exclusive 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  he  therefore  looked  abotit  for 
the  best  position  for  this  important  object.  He  hesitated 
between  the  cities  of  Ifew  York,  Albany,  and  Boston ;  but  he 
finally  chose  the  latter;  and,  having  made  his  decision,  he 
proceeded  immediately  to  carry  it  out.  In  June  (1816),  he 
went  there  with  llrs.  Webster,  to  select  a  house,  and  in 
August  he  removed  with  his  family.' 

'  The  house  in  which  he  first  resided  in  northwest  of  the  State-House.  It  is  still 
Boston  was  on  Mt.  Vernon  Slreet,  at  the  standing,  just  as  it  was  when  he  enterccl 
Emnmit  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  a  few  rods    it  more  than  Hfty  jears  ago. 
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IN   ial6-'lT DEATH    OF    iriTLE    CEACE RETIRES    FKOM 

PUELIO    LIFE— EIETH    OF    HIS    DATTGHTER    JULIA- 
TOE  BOSTON   BAG SOCIAI.  LIFE — ^DAETMODTH   COLLEGE   C 

ROBBEKY   OF  MAJOR  0OODE1DSE. 

AT  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  took  np  hia  residence  in 
Eceton,  ho  had  nmnerous  engagements  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  the  full  tei-m  for  which  ha 
had  heen  reelected  as  a  memher  of  Congress  from  New  Hamp- 
shire had  not  expired,  he  went  again  to  Washington,  in  De- 
cember, 1816,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Webster.  He  took  somo 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session  until  the  first  week  in 
January,  when  the  illness  of  their  daughter  again  brought 
the  parents  home.  This  child,  always  precocious  and  always 
delicate,  was  now  to  be  taken  from  them.  She  had  been  de- 
clining for  some  time,  and  was  at  length  pi-onounced  by  the 
physicians  to  be  in  a  consumption.  I  borrow  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  rarely  absent  when  sorrow  eame  near  to 
those  whom  she  so  loved  and  honored : ' 

"I  can  hardly  trust  mjaclf  to  speafc  of  tliia  child,  bo  little  to  be  relied 
on  are  the  reports  of  precocious  children.  But  aa  I  racall  some  of  ihe 
pcculiailtiea  of  this  Httio  glii,  she  cei'tainly  appears,  at  three  and  four 

'  The  death  of  this  child  oocun-ecl  in  Mr.  Webster's,  died  hi  1836.  Mr.  Web- 
January,  1817.  A  emgnlar  fatality  seemed  ster'a  eldest  grand-daughter,  the  second 
to  attend  thename  of  Grace  Webster.  A  child  of  his  son  Fletcher,  also  bore  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Everett,  to  whora  thia  name  of  Grace,  and  died  in  1844.  at  nearly 
nama  waa  given,  a  precocious  child,  like  the  Same  ago  with  the  firs  tone  of  the  name 
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years  old,  wonderfully  intelligent,  and  a  moat  agreeable  companion.  There 
■was  no  ono  30  much  in  demand  aa  the  little  Grace — her  niother'B  friends 
constantly  sending  for  her,  and  delighting  themselves  with,  her  sweet  sim- 
plicity; and,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  allowed,  her  infentilo  sagacity. 
Her  young  aoul  seemed  to  dwell  very  near  the  Author  of  her  being.  Her 
mother  once  sind  to  a  friend,  '  I  wish  I  could  feel  the  presence  of  God  as 
little  Grace  seems  to  feel  it'  Not  only  did  '  heaven  lie  about  her  in  her 
infancy,'  but  she  Imew  that  God  was  always  near  her.  Another  peculiarity 
was  the  tenderness  she  felt  for  the  poor  and  unhappy.  Beggars  were  fre- 
quent at  this  time.  There  were  few  relief  societies,  and  beggii^  from  door 
to  door  was  not  forbidden;  Grace  would  never  consent  that  an  asker  of 
charity  should  be  sent  away  empty.  She  would  bring  them  herself  into 
the  house,  see  that  their  wants  were  supplied,  comfort  them  with  the 
ministration  of  her  own  little  hands,  and  the  tender  compassion  of  her 
large  eyes.  If  her  mother  ever  refiiaed,  those  eyes  would  flU  with  tears, 
and  she  would  \irge  their  requests  so  perseveringly,  that  there  was  no 
resislang  her. 

"  But  God's  hand  soon  beckoned  her  away.  Her  parents  had  left 
Porfsmonth  for  their  residence  la  Boston,  and  Mr.  Webster  had  gone  the 
second  time  ftom  New  Hampshire  to  serre  a  session  ia  Congress,  when  that 
insidious  disease,  to  which  delicate  organizations  so  often  become  a  prey, 
began  to  imp^  the  health  of  the  little  Grace.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
was  so  rapid,  that  her  parents  had  only  time  to  hasten  from  Washington 
to  their  house  in  Boston,  where  their  child,  whose  short  life  had  been 
lived,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  heaven,  passed  with  gentle  and  pain- 
less steps  within  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
future.  Grace  woke  from  a  sweet  sleep,  and  asked  for  her  fother.  He 
was  instantly  called,  and,  placing  his  arm  beneath  her,  he  drew  her 
toward  him,  when  a  angular  smile  of  love  and  sweetne^  passed  over  her 
countenance,  and  her  life  was  gone.  Mr.  Welster  turned  away  from  the 
bed,  and  great  tears  com'sed  down  his  cheeks.  I  have  three  times  seen 
this  great  man  weep  convulsively.  Another  time  was  when  death  de- 
prived him  of  that  brother,  so  tenderly-loved,  with  whom,  as  we  learn 
from  the  AutoHography,  and  from  his  own  lips,  there  was  so  close  a 
union,  that,  till  both  of  them  had  femilies,  which  drew  them  from  each 
other,  there  had  been  between  them  but  one  aim,  one  purse,  one  welfiire, 
and  ono  hope." 

Mr.  "Webster  went  again  to  "Washington,  immediately  after 
tlie  burial  of  his  ehUc!,  and  confined  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  Ma  duties  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  this  Bession,  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  forward  his  plan, 
which  was  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  general  system 
of"  internal  improvements,"  by  setting  apart  the  bonus  and  divi- 
dends to  l)o  derived  from  the  United  States  Bank,  as  a  penna- 
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nent  fund  for  tliat  purpose ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  a 
elaborately  in  support  of  tlie  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  make  appropriations  for  such  objects.  Mr.  "Webster  voted 
for  the  bill  on  its  passage.  It  was  returned  by  President  Madi- 
son without  his  approval ;  the  ground  of  the  "  veto"  being  that 
the  power  is  not  expressly  given  in  the  Constitution,  and  can- 
not bo  deduced  from  any  pai't  of  it  without  an  inadmissible 
latitude  of  constraction,  and  a  reliance  on  inenfiicient  prece- 
dents. Mr.  Webster  examined  the  whole  subject  with  care, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  his  own  opinions  upon  it,  al- 
though he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  its  pub- 
lic diseu^ion  at  this  time.  He  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  power  to  accomplish  or  to  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  which  have  been  commonly  designated  in  our 
legislative  history  as  "  internal  improvements ; "  a  conclusion 
which  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  his  final  vote  sustaining 
Kr.  Calhoun's  bill  against  the  "  veto  "  of  the  President.  The 
measure  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  constitutional  vote.* 

The  session  of  Congress  was  terminated  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1817 ;  and  with  it  ended  Mr.  "Webster's  connectiouj  for 
the  present,  with  public  affairs.  As  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court 
had  risen,  he  returned  to  Boston, 

Released  from  all  public  cares,  he  now  began  a  career  of 
great  professional  distinction.  Busine^  of  the  most  important 
character  flowed  in  upon  him,  from  the  natural  influence  of  his 
high  reputation,  of  his  diligence  and  learning,  of  his  great  pow- 
ers as  an  advocate,  and  his  many  personal  accomplishments. 
The  position  which  he  at  once  occupied  at  .the  Boston  bar 
was  that  of  an  equal  and  a  competitor  with  the  oldest  aiid  most 
eminent  of  its  members.  In  a  short  time  he  was  in  the  receipt 
of  a  very  large  professional  income."     Of  his  domestic  and  so- 


'  See  the  acoouat  ^len  hj  Mr,  Web- 
Eter,  ia  his  second  Bpeech  on  Foot's  reao- 
lution,  of  the  formation  of  his  opinions 
and  llie  ahitping  of  his  political  course, 
OQ  this  mid  onier  constiintional  ques- 
(jona,  in  ISIB,  "  Teuom  dues."— {Works, 
iii,  291.) 

'  Mr.  Webster's  foe-boolc  from  Au- 
gust, 1818,  to  August,  1819,  foots  up 
$16,181.  But  as  he  ia  froown  not  to  have 
been  verj  eai'eful  in  Iteeping  accounts, 


and  0,3  nearly  all  lawyers,  who  practise 
much  as  advoeates  and  coimsellors,  re- 
ceive more  than  flnds  its  way  into  their 
account- books,  unless  they  are  kept 
with  great  aocnraoj,  I  am  saUsfled  that 
his  income,  from  1818  until  he  again  en- 
tered Cojigress  in  1823,  could  not  have 
been,  on  an  averago,  much  less  than 
$20,000  a  year.  The  customary  fees  of 
such  counsel  at  that  time  were  aboue 
one-half  of  wliat  tliey  are  now. 
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eial  life,  during  thia  period  of  Ms  retirement  from  Congress, 
there  are  some  interesting  aketehes  by  Mrs.  Lee  and  Kr.  Tiek- 
nor,  wMeliwill  find  their  appropriate  place  hero,  before  I  com- 
mence tlio  description  of  the  intellectual  labors  with  wliieh  tliis 
period  was  filled.    Mrs.  Lee  writes : 

"  Mr.  Webster  says  in  Ha  Autobiography,  that  after  he  had  finished  his 
BesBioii  in  Congreas  from  New  Ilampahire,  he  came  to  Boston  and  gave 
himself  with  fliligenoo  to  thebuaineaa  of  his  profession. 

"  He  wag  no-w  thirty-fiTe  yoara  old,  and  certainly  in  the  perfection  of 
all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind.  The  majestic  beauty  of  his  countenance 
wa»  never  moro  etriking  than  at  this  period.  Thei-e  ia  a  miniafure  taken 
at  this  ijme,  which  gives  a  most  agreeable  impression  of  his  featuira,  but 
■which  those  who  knew  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  would  hardly 
accept  as  a  perfect  liltoness.  The  noble  expansive  brow  and  deep-set,  mel- 
ancholy eyes  do  jnstice  to  those  features ;  but  the  tender,  flexible  lipa, 
although  expreasing  the  sweetness  of  his  character  at  that  period  of  his 
life,  have  not  the  expression  of  intenae  firmness  which  afterward  gave  such 
character  to  his  countenance. 

"As  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  often  a  visitor  in,  his  family,  a  recapitr 
ulation  of  the  course  of  hia  every-day  life  may  be  more  intei-^ting  to  you 
than  any  thing  else. 

"Mr.  Webster  was  always  an  early  riser.  There  ia  an  eloquent  letter 
which  expresses  his  true  feeling  upon  the  influence  of  the  morning  hours. 
Like  moat  of  the  great  and  good  people  we  read  of,  the  hours  of  the 
early  morning  were  [to  him]  the  most  cheerful  of  the  day.  The  drowsy 
in  hia  own  house  were  awoke  by  his  joyous  voice  singing  some  cheerful 
carol,  such  as, 

■  The  east  ie  DrigUt  yrith  momiug  llglif, 
Uproao  tliQ  king  of  men  with  apeea,'  etc. 

"At  breakfast,  before  the  cares  of  business  began,  he  was  cheerful  but 
thoughtful,  courteous  and  genial  toward  every  one ;  hsteuing  to  the  prat- 
tle of  the  children,  and  kindly  attentive  to  all  their  little  i-equests.  When 
he  returned,  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  weary  fi'om  the  courts,  or  from  hia 
office,  the  promptly  ready  service  of  Hannah,  a  woman  who  had  been  in 
his  femily  many  years,  was  always  welcome.  She  knew  the  sound  of  the 
door  when,  opened  by  Mr,  Webster,  and  it  was  scarcely  closed  before  she 
was  at  his  side.  Ho  was  dependent  upon  services  prompted  by  affection, 
and  loved  those  spontaneous  offerings  which  came  from  the  heart, 

"Aftei-  dinner,  Mr.  Webster  would  throw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
then  was  seen  the  truly  electrical  attraction  of  his  character.  Every  porsoa 
in  the  room  was  drawn  immediately  into  his  sphere.  The  children  squeez- 
ing themselves  into  all  posMble  places  and  posturee  upon  the  eofiv,  in  order 
to  be  close  to  him ;  Mrs.  Webster  sitting  by  hia  aide,  and  the  friend  in 
the  house  or  social  visitor,  only  too  happy  to  join  in  the  circle.    All  this 
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was  not  ftoTO  inyitatiou  to  tlie  childi-eE,  he  did  nothing  to  amuse  tliem,  he 
told  them  no  storiea ;  it  was  the  irreastible  attraction  of  his  character,  the 
charm,  of  his  ilhunined  countenance,  from  which  beamed  indulgence  and 
kindness  to  eyery  one  of  his  family.  In  the  evening,  if  Tisitora  came  in, 
Mr.  Webster  was  too  much  eshansted  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  conver- 
sation. He  had  done  a  large  amount  of  work  before  others  were  awake  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  ready  for  that  sweet  sleep  which 
'  God  gives  to  Hia  beloved.'  " 

In  January,  1818,  Julia,  the  only  datighter  of  ICr.  Webster 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  womanhood,  was  bom  in,  BcKton,  in 
tlie  house  on  Mt.  Temon  Street  which  he  first  occupied  in  that 
town.     Of  his  life  at  tliie  time,  Mr,  Ticknor  observes : 

"  Soon  after  I  returned  from  "Washington,  in  1815, 1  weat  to  Em-ope, 
and  did  not  come  back  till  1819.  Mr.  "Webster  was  then  living  in  Boston 
in  Mt.  Yemon  Street,  Two  days  after  I  arrived,  I  met  him  at  dinner  at 
Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davia's,  who  then  lived  in  the  "Wheeler  House  in  Boylston 
Streets  Judge  Story,  Mr.  George  Blake,  Mr,  "Willian  Sullivan,  and  a  few 
others,  made  the  party.  Such  a  party  could  not  have  sat  down  together 
at  a  private  table  when  I  left  home.  It  was  what  was  called  '  the  era  of 
good  feelings.'  Mr.  "Webster  had  been  very  instrumental  in  producing  this 
state  of  things  in  the  country,  Mr.  John  Lowell,  in  the  smnmer  of  1817, 
told  me,  in  Paris,  that  Mr.  "Webster,  in  a  privato  visit  to  Mr.  Monroe,  jnst 
befoi-e  leaving  Washington,  whea  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Congress, 
asked  the  President  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Worth.  The  President  objected, 
on  the  gromid  that  a  person  of  his  political  opinions  would  be  very  un- 
welcome there.  Mr.  Welster  rephed  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  party  feeling  were  diminished  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  was  a 
fitTorable  opportunity  to  diminish  it — he  believed  that  the  President  would 
be  kindly  received  without  distinction  of  party,  and  that  such  a  circum- 
stance would  t«nd  much  to  allay  all  political  bitterness.  '  The  coimtry,' 
he  said, '  was  much  too  bnsy  and  too  eager  in  its  prosperity,  to  give  much 
time  to  quarrelling  about  things  chiefly  bygone.'  Tliey  had  much  con- 
yersation  on  the  siibject.  Mr,  "Webster  told  the  President  that  he  thought 
he  could  venture  to  speak  freely,  as  ho  had  already  left  Congress,  and 
should  in  future  give  his  attention  to  his  profession  and  private  affairs. 
Mr.  Monroe  thanked  him,  and  said  he  would  consider  the  matter.  The 
result  was.  Prudent  Monroe's  well-known  journey  to  the  Horth. 

"  On  relating  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Lowell  to  Mr.  Mason  some  years 
afterward,  he  told  me  that  he  was  awaie  at  the  time  of  Mr,  "Webster's 
course  and  influence  in  tlie  matter,  and  that  at  his  (Mr.  Webster's)  instauce 
he  had  personally  invited  Mr.  Monroe  to  visit  him  at  Portsmouth,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  make  his  tour  agreeable  and  useful. 

"  At  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Davis's,  Mr,  Webstei'  talked  a  good  deal  about 
Europe — all  I  rcittembor  of  liis  conversation  is,  that  he  had  a  very  accn- 
13 
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rate  idea  of  the  difference  Isetween  a  Em'opeau  and  an  American  Tilla.ge  - 
of  tlie  results  of  building  mth  destructible  materfals,  like  pine  wood,  or  of 
more  lastmg  matenals  liJie  brick  and  stone,  and  of  the  effect  npoE  the 
cliaracter  of  a  people  whicli  followed  from,  having  the  same  family  for 
successive  geaerations  hve  in  the  Bam.e  place,  in  narrowing  their  minds." 

The  peiiod  ■whiet  is  now  to  be  described  extends  from  the 
Bnininer  of  181T  to  Mr.  "Webster's  retura  to  Congress,  in  1823, 
as  a  Kepresentative  from  MaasachnBetts,  It  was  filled  witli  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  intellectual  activity.  It  comprehends 
the  celebrated  argiiinent  in  the  Dartraoiitb  College  ease,  in  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  raised  him  imme- 
diately to  the  Yery  highest  rank  as  a  constitutional  lawyer ;  his 
service  in  the  eonstitntional  convention  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  his  powers  as  a  statesman,  a  legislator,  and  a  debater, 
were  displayed  with  singular  brilliancy,  and  employed  with 
singular  neefulneas ;  his  discourse  at  Plymouth,  which  placed 
him  on  the  list  of  the  world's  great  orators  ;  and  a  vast  variety 
of  professional  performances,  in  every  department  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  embracing  nearly  every  phase  of  human  affairs  that 
can  come  ■within  the  cognizance  of  courts  of  justice.  In  order 
to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  intellectual  labor  that  was  crowded  into  these  six 
or  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  Mr.  "Webster's  life,  perhaps  the 
best  mode  will  be  to  describe  separately  what  belongs  to  his 
professional  and  what  relates  to  his  other  employments. 

The  professional  reader,  who  is  curious  to  measure  the 
extent  of  Sir.  Webster's  practice  during  the  period  to  which  I 
now  refer,  will  find  the  number  of  causes  which  he  argued,  in 
hone,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1823,  by 
consulting  tlie  official  reports  of  those  courts  for  that  period.' 
These  show  a  very  large  employment  as  leading  counsel  in 
those  three  tribunals ;  but,  of  course,  they  contain,  no  record  of 
the  WW*  ^M(s  business  in  which  he  must  have  been  engaged, 
in   some  degree  commensurate  with  his  i 

'  The  volumes  of  the  "MasaacliuBetta 
Reports,"  from  the  13th  to  the  llth,  in- 

elusive,  together  with  the  first  Tolume    "Wheaion's  Reports,"  < 
of  "  PiclieriDg's  Repocta,"  tlio  second  of     referred  to. 
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advocate  Ijefore  ifie  cottrts  in  heme.  All  this  mass  of  litigation, 
althougli  leaving  its  impress  on  the  juriaprudeace  of  the  conn- 
try  ^as  every  well-debated  question  does,  tmder  a  system  of  law 
that  ia  founded  and  depends  upon  recorded  precedents — was, 
with  one  great  exception,  unconnected  with  the  relations  of  the 
States  of  this  "Union  to  the  restraining  authority  and  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  question  was 
wanting  to  the  complete  development  of  Mr.  Webster's  power 
and  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  it  came  from  an  occasion  and 
a  source  eminently  adapted  to  call  fortli  his  abilities,  and  to 
enlist  his  strongest  interest. 

Dartmouth  College,  at  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  received 
his  academic  education,  was  originally  a  charity  school  for  the 
instruction  of  Indians  in  the  Christian  religion,  foimded  by  the 
Eev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  about  the  year  175i,  at  Leb- 
anon, in  Connecticut.  Its  success  led  Dr.  "Wb,eeloek  to  solicit 
private  subscriptions  In  England,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
it,  and  of  extending  its  benefits  to  Enghah  colonists.  Eunds 
having  been  obtained  for  this  purpose  from  various  contribntoi's, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
was  a  large  donor,  Dr.  Wlieelock  constituted  that  nobleman  and 
other  persons  tri^tees,  with  authority  to  fix  the  site  of  the  col- 
lege. The  place  selected  was  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  at 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  Tfew  Hampshire,  where 
large  donations  of  land  wore  made  by  the  neighboring  pro- 
prietors. A  charter  for  the  college  was  obtamed  from  the 
crown,  in  1769,  creating  it  a  perpetual  corporation.  The 
charter  recognized  Dr.  Wheelock  as  founder,"  appomted  him 
to  be  the  president,  and  empowered  him  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees ;  to  whom  was 
also  imparted  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  their  own 
body,  and  of  making  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  the  college,  Hot  repugnant  to  tlie  laws  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  the  province,  and  not  excluding  any  person  on  account  of 
his  religious  belief. 

Under  this  charter,  Dartmouth  Oolite  h<id  always  existed, 
unquestioned  and  undistin-bed  in  its  rights  as  a  corporation, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  until  the  year  1815. 
Wliether  from  political  or  personal  motives  springing  up  out- 
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side  of  tlie  toard  of  ti-ustees  of  that  period,  or  from  some  colli- 
sions arising  -within  the  body  itself,  it  appears  that,  before  Mt. 
Webster  left  the  State  of  N'ew  Hampshire,  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  chartered  rights  of  this  college  -was  threatened ; 
aiid  its  president,  Dr.  Brown,  was  anxious  to  secnre  Ms  infln- 
ence  and  services.  Mr.  Webster,  however,  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  these  disputes  as  they  then  stood.  But,  in.  the 
following  year  (1816),  the  difliculties,  which  had  become  mixed 
with  political  interesta,  culminated  in  a  direct  interference  by 
the  Legislatiu-e.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  changing  the 
corporate  name  from  "  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  OoHege  " 
to  "  The  Trastees  of  Dartmouth  University ; "  enlarging  the 
number  of  trustees,  vesting  the  appointment  of  some  of  them 
in  the  political  bodies  of  the  State,  and  otherwise  modifying 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  coi-poration  as  they  existed  under 
its  charter  derived  from  the  crown  of  England. 

A  majority  of  the  existing  trustees  refused  to  accept  or  to 
be  bound  by  this  act,  and  brought  an  action  of  trover  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  State,  in  the  name  of  the  old  corporation, 
against  a  gentleman,  Hr.  W.  H.  Woodward,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  college  seal  and  other  effects,  and  who  claimed  to 
hold  them  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  newly-created  "  uni- 
versity," The  argument  in  this  case  was  made  in  the  State 
court,  for  the  college,  by  Mr.  Kason  and  Kr.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Webster.  The  decision  was  against  the  claim 
of  the  college.  It  was  then  determined  to  remove  the  caiise,  by 
writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Oom't  of  the  United  States,  Bnder 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws  creat- 
ing in  that  tribunal  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  wliich, 
although  originating  in  a  State  court,  involve  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  such  a  ease,  because  it  was  claimed  by  the  college  that  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  modifying  its  chai-ter,  unpau'ed  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract;  an  exercise  of  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  prohibits  to  the  Legislature  of  a  State. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  !New  Hampsliire  that  this  very 
interesting  cause  was  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  friends  of  the  college,  including  their  other 
counsc!  in  the  State  court,  unanimously  desired  to  have  it  com- 
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mitted  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  consented  to  take 
charge  of  it  iij  the  autiinm  of  ISIY ;  but  the  caiise  was  not 
Eirgued  at  Washington  nntil  Febmaiy,  1818.  In  the  interval, 
M.V.  Webster  gave  directions  relating  to  the  form  and  contents 
of  the  special  verdict,  which  was  to  he  carried  np  by  the  wi-it 
of  error,  and  had  several  conferences  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  argued  for  the  college  with  veiy  great  learning  and  abilitj 
in  the  State  court.  He  was  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  appoint 
his  associate  eoimael,  and  he  selected  tToseph  Hoplcinson,  of 
Philadelphia. 

To  those  who  might  then  Lave  been,  or  to  those  who  may 
now  be  nninitiated  in  the  relations  of  our  comples:  system  of 
Government,  this  dispute  whether  the  trustees  of  the  college 
should  be  one  or  another  set  of  persons  at  the  command  of  tlie 
State  ;  whether  it  should  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  or  by  a 
new  name  affixed  to  it  by  the  legislative  power,  might  seem  a 
rather  trivial  snhject  of  Htigation,  not  likely  to  involve  prin- 
ciples extending  into  the  indefinite  future,  and  reaching  to  the 
very  foundations  of  the  righte  of  property.  Snch,  however,  was 
the  character  of  this  celebrated  cause ;  and,  in  order  to  exhibit 
what  our  constitutional  juxisprndence  owes  to  the  advocate  who 
eai'ried  tMa  ease  triumphantly  through  its  final  arbiti-ament,  it 
y  to  refer  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
e  his  duty  to  expound,  and  to  the  development  and  ap- 
plication which  it  had  previously  received. 

The  fi-amers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  moved 
chiefly  by  the  mischiefs  created  by  the  preceding  legislation  of 
the  States,  which  had  made  serious  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  property,  inserted  a  clause  in  that  iastrtmient  which  declared 
that  "  no  State  shall  pass  any  &B post-facto  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  first  branch  of  this  clause 
had  always  been  understood  to  relate  to  ci-iminal  legislation, 
the  second  to  legislation  affecting  civil  rights.  Eni,  before  tlie 
case  of  Da/rtmouth  OoUegs  vs.  Woodward  oecun'ed,  there  had 
been  no  judicial  decisions  respecting  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
the  restraint  in  regard  to  contracts,  excepting  that  it  had  more 
than  oiiee  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  a  grant  of  lands  made  by  a  State  ia  a  contract  within 
the  protection  Of  this  provision,  and  is,  therefore,  iiTevocablo. 
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These  decisions,  however,  eouM  go  bat  little  way  toward  tlie 
solution  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  ease  of  the  college. 
They  did,  indeed,  estahlish  the  principle  that  contracts  of  the 
State  itself  are  beyond  the  reach  of  suteequent  legislation, 
eqnally  with  contracts  between  individitals ;  and  that  there  are 
grants  of  a  State  which  are  contracts.  But  this  college  stood 
upon  a  chaJ'ter  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  before  the 
American  devolution.  "Was  tlie  State  of  ISTew  Hampshire — a 
sovereign  in  all  respects  after  the  Kevolution,  and  remainhig 
one  after  the  Federal  Constitution,  excepting  in  those  respects 
in  which  it  had  snbjected  its  sovereignty  to  the  restraints  of 
that  instrument^bound  by  the  contracts  of  tte  EngUsh  crown  ? 
Is  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  a  contract  between 
the  sovereign  power  and  those  on  whom  the  charter  is  be- 
stowed ?  If  an  act  of  incorporation  is  a  contract,  is  it  so  in  any 
case  bat  that  of  a  private  corporation  ?  Was  this  college,  which 
was  an  institution  of  leamiag,  established  for  the  promotion  of 
education*,  a  private  corporation,  or  was  it  one  of  those  instru- 
ments of  government  which  are  at  all  times  under  the  control 
and  subject  to  tlie  direction  of  the  legislative  power  ?  All  these 
questions  were  involved  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State  had  been  so  restrained  by  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States  that  it  could  not  alter  the  charter  of  this 
institution,  against  the  will  of  the  trustees,  without  impairing 
the  obligation  of  a  contract.  If  this  inquiry  were  to  receive 
an  affirmative  answer,  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States  would  embrace  a  principle  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  every  similar  institution  of  learning,  and  to  every  incor- 
poration then  existing,  or  thereafter  to  exist,  not  belonging  to 
the  machiaery  of  government  as  a  political  instrument. 

The  State  court  of  K'ew  Hampshire,  in  deciding  this  case, 
had  assumed  that  the  college  was  a  pubhc  corporation,  and  on 
that  basis  had  rested  their  judgment;  which  was,  that  hetween 
the  State  and  its  public  corporations  there  is  no  contract  which 
the  State  cannot  regalate,  alter,  or  annul  at  pleasure.  Mr. 
Webster  had  to  overthrow  this  fundamental  position.  If  he 
could  show  that  this  college  was  a  private  eleemosynary  cor- 
poration, and  that  the  grant  of  the  right  to  be  a  corporation  of 
this  natui-e  ia  a  contract  between  tlic  sovereign  power  and  thoao 
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who  devote  their  funds  to  tiie  charity,  and  taJie  the  incorpora- 
tion for  its  better  management,  he  could  bring  the  legielative 
interference  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Federal  Gonstitntion. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  United  States 
at  that  moment  better  qualified  to  diaciiBs  this  question  than 
Mr,  "Webster,  He  had  been  from  a  very  early  period  in  hie  life 
a  great  stndent  of  English  history,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  principle  of  the  common  law.  The  question 
to  which  class  of  corporations^ — -public  or  private — did  this  col- 
lege belong — the  critical  question  in  the  cause — was  one  to  be 
decided  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  the  governing 
body  of  jurisprudence  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  interpreted,  in  its  appHcation  to  public  or  private 
rights.  It  affected,  too,  every  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country  that  had  been  similarly  endowed  and  founded ;  while 
the  particular  institution,  the  fate  of  which  was  at  stake  in  the 
cause,  was  one  which  the  strongest  sympathies  of  his  youth  and 
the  fullest  convictions  of  his  manhood  stimulated  him  to  pi'e- 
serve  from  the  control  of  party  poHtics  and  the  mischiefs  of 
political  legislation.  Inspired  by  these  motives,  he  opened  the 
cause,  in  the  argument  of  which  all  that  is  preserved  is  con- 
tained in  the  ^^th  volume  of  bis  worhs ;  a  report  which  gives 
us  only  the  legaJ  reasoning  of  a  speech  that  was  undoubtedly  as 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  pathos,  and  eloquence,  as  it  was  for 
its  logical  power  and  its  wealth  of  historical  and  juridical  illus- 
tration. 

Its  important  positions,  stated  in  their  logical  order,  were 
th^e  :  1.  That  Dr.  "Wlieelock  was  the  founder  of  this  college, 
and  as  such  entitled  by  law  to  be  visitor,  and  that  he  had 
assigned  all  the  visitatorial  powers  to  the  trustees,  2,  That 
the  charter  created  a  private  and  not  a  pahHc  corporation,  to 
administer  a  charity,  in  the  administration  of  which  the  trustees 
had  a  property,  -which  the  law  recognize  as  such.  3.  That  the 
grant  of  such  a  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  sovereign 
power  and  its  snccessors  and  those  to  whom  it  is  granted  and 
their  successors,  i.  That  the  legislation  which  took  away  from 
the  trustee  the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  suporintendenee, 
visitation,  and  government,  and  transferred  thora  to  another  set 
es,  impaired  the  obligation  of  that  contract.     The  argu- 
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ments  of  Mi',  "Wirt,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  llr.  Holmes,  for  tlie  defendants  in  error,  related  chiefly 
to  the  poinis  that  the  charter  was  not  a  contract,  but  a  mere 
appointment  to  office,  the  trustees  being  agents  of  government, 
and  the  property,  in  fact,  given  to  the  public ;  that  if  the 
charter  was  a  conti'act,  it  was  not  impaired  by  the  legislation, 
which  merely  gave  the  trustees  new  assistants ;  and  that  Dr. 
Wheelock  was  not  the  founder,  aa  he  never  gave  any  thing. 
Mr,  EopMnson  replied,  on  all  these  topics,  in  a  speech  of  much 
ability.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  argniment,  the  Chief  Justice 
intimated  that  a  decision  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  next 
term.  It  was  made  in  February,  1819,  fully  confinning  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  "Webster  had  placed  the  cause.  Prom 
this  decision,  the  principle  in  our  constitutional  jurisprudence, 
which  regai'ds  a  charter  of  a  private  corporation  as  a  conti'act, 
and  places  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  takes  its  date.  To  Mr.  "Webster  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  produced  its  judicial  establishment, 

"We  look  bach  upon  a  forensic  performance  lilce  this,  which 
was  followed  by  a  judgment  aiBrming  its  positions,  and  fixing 
them  among  the  foundations  of  our  law,  so  that  its  principles 
have  become  familiar  to  us,  as  if  the  conception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  involved  less  reach  of  originality  and  less 
depth  of  research  and  force  of  reasoning  than  they  really  did. 
But  we  should  judge  of  the  advocate  on  these  critical  occasions, 
in  some  measure,  through  the  impressions  and  opinions  of  those 
who  heard  him,  and  who  stood  at  the  same  point  in  our  jm-idi- 
cal  history  at  which  he  was  himseif  placed.  What  they  re- 
garded aa  a  very  high  intellectual  achievement,  advancing  the 
law  by  a  gi'eat  stride  toward  the  perfection  of  which  a  hmnan 
and  an  aridfleial  system  of  social  rights  is  capable,  we  may  welt 
accept  as  such  upon  their  testimony.  For,  while  we  olmeiwe 
the  excitation  of  feeling  produced  by  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  speech  on  those  who  heard  it,  we  must  concede  to  con- 
temporaries a  superior  appreciation  of  the  difflcoltiffi  that  were 
to  be  encountered.  Ti'adition,  if  it  has  not  always  placed  this 
perfonnance  at  the  veiy  head  of  all  Mr.  "Webster's  forensic 
efforts,  has  cei'tainly,  by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
heard  it,  regarded  it  as  one  that  immediately  impressed  the 
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highest  intellect  of  the  nation  with  an  adequate  sense  of  his 
power.  But,  among  all  the  admiration  that  it  called  forth  from 
those  who  were  present,  there  is  nothing  more  happy  or  more 
Btriking  than  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Webster's  associate  in  the 
canse.  "Writing  to  the  president  of  the  college,  after  the  judg- 
ment of  the  coiu't  had  fidly  sanctioned  the  argiunents  of  its 
advocates,  and  placed  it  in  safety  for  all  future  time,  Mr.  Hop- 
Itinson  modestly  disclaimed  for  himself  any  other  meiit,  in  Ma 
reply  to  their  opponents,  than  that  of  having  followed  and 
enforced  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Webster  in  bis  opening  of 
the  cause.  He  then  added,  "  I  would  have  an  inscription  over 
the  door  of  your  building :  '  TotrNDED  by  Elbazer  Wheeloce, 

KEFOTTHDED  BY   DaMIEL  WeBSTEK.'  " 

The  most  vivid  d(ffieription  that  is  extant  of  Mr.  Webster's 
manner  on  this  occasion,  was  given  by  a  gentleman,  who  was 
present,  to  Mr.  Choate,  in  1853.'    I  quote  it  entire: 

"Before  going  to  WaflMngton,  which  I  Aid  chiefly  for  the  saJte  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Webster,  I  was  told  that,  in  arguing  the  case  at  Exeter,  Hew 
Hampshire,  he  had  left  the  whole  courl>-room  in  tears  at  the  conclusiou.  of 
his  speech.  This,  I  confess,  stntck  me  impleasantlj— any  attempt  at  pathos 
on  apurely  legal  question  like  this  seemed  hai-dly  in  good  taste./'On  my 
way  to  "Washington,  I  made  the  acqualntanoe  of  Mr.  Wehater.  We  were 
together  for  several  days  iu  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend ; 
and,  M  the  college  question  was  one  of  deep  interest  to  literary  men,  wo 
conversed  often  and  lai^ely  on  the  subject.  As  he  dwelt  npon  the  leading 
points  of  the  case,  in  terms  so  calm,  simple,  and  precise,  Lsaid  to  mysdf 
more  than  once,  in  reference  to  the  stoiy  I  had  heard/^Whatever  may 
have  seemed  appropriate  in  defending  the  college  at  liome,  and  on  her  own 
groQnd,  thei'e  will  be  no  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Judge  Marshall  and  his 
asaomates  at  Washington.'  I|^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
its  session,  that  winter,  in  a  mean  apartment  of  moderate  size — the  capitol 
not  having  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  1814.  The  audience,  when 
the  case  came  on,  was,  therefore,  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  legal  men,  the 
iUte  of  the  profession  throughout  the  countiyy  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon 
his  argument  in  the  calm  tone  of  easy  and  dignified  conversation.  His 
matter  was  so  completely  at  his  command  that  he  scarcely  looked  at  his 
brief,  tut  went  on  for  more  than  four  hours  with  a  statement  so  luminous, 
and  a  Cham  of  reasonrog  so  easy  to  be  understood,  and  yet  approaching  so 
nearly  to  absolute  demonstration  that  he  seemed  to  carry  with  him  eveiy 

>Df.  ChaimceTA  Gnoln  h  a  p  o  CI  otte  at  Dartmouth  College,  Jul t  27, 
fessofinYilo  LoU^e      S  o  tl  e      il  tT     IK  ^    it  tlie  request  of  tlie  authorities 

ca   Mr.   \lelstEr    pr       m  ei    1      Jl         i d  the  students. 
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mnnofhiaaiidieueemthout  the  slightest  effort  or  aneasiness  ou  either  side. 
It  was  hardly  doguenee,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  it  was  pure  reason. 
Now  and  then,  for  a  sentence  or  two,  his  eye  flashed  and  his  voice  swelled 
into  a  bolder  note,  as  he  uttered  some  emphatic  thought ;  hut  he  instantly 
fell  back  into  the  tone  of  earnest  couYersation  which  ran  throughout  tl)6 
great  body  of  tlie  speech.  A  single  circumstance  will  show  you  the  clear- 
ness and  absorbing  power  of  his  argument. 

"I  obseared  that  Judge  Story,  at  the  opening  of  the  case,  had  prepared 
bimsell^  pen  in  hand,  as  if  to  take  copious  minutes.  Horn'  after  hour  I  saw 
him  fised  in  tic  same  attitude,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  with  not  a 
note  on  hia  papei'.  The  argument  closed,  and  I  couM  not  discover  that  he 
had  taken  a  single  note.  Others  around  me  remarked  the  same  thing,  and 
it  was  among  the  on  diu  of  Washington  that  a  fi'iend  spoke  to  him  of  the 
fact  with  surprise,  when  the  judge  reraarked,  'Every  thing  was  so  clear, 
and  so  easy  to  remember,  that  not  a  note  seemed  necessary,  and,  in  ikct,  I 
thought  little  or  nothing  about  my  Botes.'  The  argument  ended,  Mr, 
Webster  stood  for  some  moments  silent  before  the  court,  wbUe  every  eye 
was  fixed  intently  upon  him.  At  length,  addressing  the  Chief  Justice,  he 
proceeded  thus : 

" '  This,  sir,  is  my  case.  It  is  the  case,  not  merely  of  that  bumble 
institution,  it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  our  land.  It  is  more.  It  is  the 
case  of  every  eleemoayniry  metitntion  thioughout  oiir  country— of  all 
those  great  charities  founded  by  the  piety  of  oui  ancestors  to  alleviate 
human  misery,  and  scatter  blessmjs  along  the  pathway  of  life  It  is 
more!  It  is,  in  some  eense  the  cise  of  every  man.  among  us  nho  Ins 
property  of  which  he  may  be  stripped  for  the  question  is  simply  this : 
Shail  our  State  Legislat  lies  be  allowel  to  take  that  which  is  net  their 
own,  to  tnrn  it  from  its  ongmal  use,  and  apply  it  to  such  ends  or  pmposea 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  see  fit  ? 

" '  Sir,  you  may  destroy  this  little  institution ;  it  is  weak ;  it  is  in  your 
hands  1  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the  literary  horizon  of  our 
country.  Ton  may  put  it  out.  But,  if  you  do  ao,  you  must  caiTy  through 
your  work  I  You  must  extinguish,  one  aiier  Miother,  all  those  greater 
lights  of  sdence  which,  for  more  than,  a  century,  have  thrown  their  radi- 
ance over  our  land  1 

"  '  It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college.  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  love  it — ' 

"  Here,  the  feelings  which  he  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  keeping  down, 
broke  forth.  His  lips  quivered ;  his  firm  cheeks  trembled  with  emotion; 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  his  voice  chofeed,  and- he  seemed  struggling 
to  the  ntmiMt  simply  to  gain  that  mastery  over  himself  which  might  save 
him  from  an  unmanly  burst  of  feeling.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  the 
few  broken  words  of  tenderness  in  which  he  went  on  to  speak  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  college.  The  whole  seemed  to  be  mingled  throughout  with  the 
recollections  of  father,  mother,  brother,  and  all  the  privatioia  and  trials 
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through  whieli  lie  had  made  hia  way  into  life.  Every  one  saw  that  it 
iraa  ■wholly  unpremeditated,  a  pressure  on  his  heart,  which  sought  relief 
in  words  and  tears. 

"  The  courf^room  during  these  two  or  three  minutes  presented  an  es- 
traordinary  spectacle.  Chief-Jnsticef  MarshaU,  with  his  taU  and  gaunt 
figure  hent  oyer,  aa  if  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper,  the  deep  furrows  of 
his  cheek  expanded  with  emotion,  and  hia  eyes  suffused  with  tears ;  Mr. 
Justice  "Washington  at  his  side,  with  hia  small  and  emaciated  frame  and 
countenance  more  like  marble  than  I  ever  saw  on  any  other  human  being 
— leaniag  forward  with  an  eager,  troubled  look ;  and  the  remaiadei'  of  the 
court,  at  the  two  extrcmitiea,  preying,  as  it  were,  toward  a  Blngle  point, 
while  the  audience  below  were  wrapping  themselTCS  round  in  closer  folds 
beneath  the  bench,  to  catch  each  look  and  every  moyemcnt  of  the  speak- 
er's face.  If  a  paintei'  could  give  us  the  scene  on  canvas— those  forma  and 
countenances,  and  Daniel  "Webster  as  he  there  stood  in  the  midat— it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  in  the  history  of  eloquence.  One  thing 
it  taught  me,  that  the  pathetic  depends  not  merely  on  the  words  uttered, 
but  still  more  on  the  estimate  we  put  upon  him  who  ntters  them.  There 
was  not  one  among  the  EtroBg-minded  men  of  that  assembly,  who  could 
think  it  unmanly  to  weep,  when  he  saw  standing  before  him  the  mam  who 
had  made  such  an  argument,  melted  iuto  the  tflndemesa  of  a  child. 

"  Mr.  "Webster  had  now  recovered  his  composure,  and,  fixing  hia  keen 
eye  on  the  Chief  Justice,  said,  in  that  deep  tone  with  which  he  sometimes 
thrilled  the  heart  of  an  audience : 

" '  Sir,  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel '  (glancing  at  the  opponents  of 
the  college  before  him), '  but,  for  myself  when  I  see  my  Alma  Mater  sur- 
rounded, like  Cassar  in  the  senate-house,  by  those  who  are  reiterating 
stab  afller  stab,  I  would  not,  for  this  right  hand,  have  her  to  turn  to  me, 
and  say,  Ettu.gVioquemiJUif    Andfhou  too,  my  gm  !  ^ 

"He  sat  down.  There  was  a  deathlike  stUlness  throughout  the  room 
for  some  moments ;  every  one  seemed  to  be  slowly  recovering  himself,  and 
coming  gradually  back  to  his  ordinary  range  of  thought  and  feeling." 

About  a  year  previous  to  this  argument  of  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional CLueetion  of  the  higiiest  reach,  before  a  coui't  of  law, 
Mr.  "Webster  was  employed  in  a  totally  different  sphere  of  the 
functions  of  an  advocate,  in  the  defence  of  two  persons  before  a 
jury,  indicted  nnder  circumstances  of  a  remarkable  character, 
whose  giiHt  was  almost  unanimously  assumed  by  the  public, 
who  were  unquestionably  innocent,  and  whose  safety  depended 
Upon  a  skilful  cross-examination  of  the  prosecutor,  and  a  diseus- 
Bion  of  probabilities  upon  evidence.  I  allude  to  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  robbery  of  Major  Goodridge, 

Goodridge  was  a  person  of  previous  good  character  and  rc- 
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spectable  standing,  'who  professed  to  have  been  robbed  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  night  of  De- 
cember 19,  1816,  on  the  road  between  Exeter  and  Newbnry- 
port,  soon  after  pacing  the  Essex  MeiTimac  Bridge,  on  Ins 
way  from  ISTew  Hampshire  into  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
proofe  of  the  robbery  was  a  pistol-shot  through  hia  left  hand, 
received,  as  he  said,  before  the  robbers  pulled  him  from 
his  horae  ;  he  and  one  of  his  assailants  disehai^ing  their 
pistols  at  each  other  on  the  same  instant.  He  was  then, 
according  to  his  account,  dragged  from  Hs  horse,  and  across 
a  fence  into  a  field,  robbed,  and  beaten  until  he  was  sense- 
less. On  Ills  recovery  he  went  back  to  the  toll-house  on 
the  bridge,  where  he  appeared  to  bo  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
delirium.  But  he  had  sufficient  self-possession  to  return  to  the 
place  of  the  robbery  with  some  persons  who  accompanied  him 
with  a  lantern,  where  his  watch,  papers,  and  other  ai'ticles 
were  found  scattered  on  the  groimd.  On  the  following  day,  he 
went  to  INewburyport,  and  remained  thei'e  HI,  at  intervals  in  a 
state  of  real  or  simulated  frenzy,  for  several  weeks.  Having 
regained  his  health,  he  set  about  the  discovery  of  the  robbers ; 
and  so  general  was  the  sympathy  for  him  in  a  very  orderly 
community,  that  his  plans  were  aided  by  the  innocent  zeal  of 
nearly  the  whole  country-side.  His  fii-st  charge  was  against 
the  Kennistons,  two  poor  men  who  dwelt  in  the  town  of  New 
Market,  New  Hampshife,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In 
iJieir  cellar  he  found  a  piece  of  gold,  wliich  he  identified  by  a 
mark  which  he  said  he  had  placed  on  all  his  money,  and  a  ten- 
dollar  note  which  he  also  identified  as  his  own.  The  Kennis- 
tons were  aiTested,  examined,  and  held  for  trial.  He  next 
charged  the  toll-gatherer,  one  Pearson,  as  an  accomplice ;  and 
on  his  premises,  with  the  aid  of  a  witch-haael  conjuror,  he  also 
found  some  of  his  gold  and  papers  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped. 
Pearson  was  aiTested,  examined  before  two  magistrates,  and 
discharged.  He  then  complained  against  one  Taber,  a  person 
who  lived  in  Boston,  Einally,he  followed  a  man  named  Jack- 
man  to  the  city  of  !tfew  Tort,  in  whose  house  lie  swore  that  he 
also  discovered  some  of  his  mai-ked  wrappei'S.  The  machiuery 
of  an  Executive  requisition  was  put  in  motion,  and  Jaekman 
was  brought  into  Massachusetts  and  lodged  in  jail.     He  aiid 
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Taber,  and  the  Keniiiatons,  were  then  indicted  for  the  robbery, 
in  the  county  of  Essex. 

So  cunningly  had  tliia  man  contrived  his  story  and  arranged 
his  proofs,  that  the  popular  belief  was  entirely  with  him.  The 
witch-hazel  part  of  his  evidence  probably  did  not  disincline 
the  populace  to  believe  him.  But  it  ia  even  said  that  thei'e 
were  few  members  of  the  county  har  who  did  not  regard  the 
case  of  the  Kennistons  as  desperate.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, who  behaved  Goodridge's  atory  to  be  false ;  and  theee 
persona  sent  for  Mr.  "Webster  to  undertake  flie  defence  of  the 
accused.  The  indictment  against  Taher  was  nol.  prass'd. 
That  against  the  Kennistoi^  came  on  for  trial  at  Ipswich,  in 
April,  1817.  They  had  nothing  on  which  to  rely  but  their 
previous  good  character,  the  negative  fact  that  since  the  sup- 
pceed  robbery  they  had  not  passed  any  money  or  been  seen  to 
have  any,  and  the  improbabilities  which  their  advocate  could 
develop  in  the  story  of  Q^odridge.  The  theory  of  the  defence 
was,  that  Goodridge  was  his  own  robber,  and  had  fii-ed  the 
pistol-shot  through  his  own  hand. 

In  the  power  of  cross-examining  witne^es  Mr.  Webster  had 
no  superior  in  his  day ;  and  his  reputation  in  this  respect  doubt- 
le^  aided  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  this  jury. 
There  were  traditions  which  had  come  over  the  border  from 
New  Hampshire,  of  his  terrible  skill  in  baffling  the  deepest 
plans  of  perjury  and  fraud,  which  excited  the  jury  to  the 
closest  attention  to  his  method  of  deahng  with  Goodridge. 
They  saw  his  well-coneocted  story  laid  bare,  in  all  its  improb- 
able features,  while  every  aid  was  given  ta  him  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  develop  suggestions  which  could  be  set  off  against  the 
theory  that  the  latter  meant  to  maintain.  But  when  all  the 
evidence  for  and  against  Goodridge's  narrative  had  been  drawn 
out,  and  it  came  to  the  summing  up,  there  remained  two  ohvi- 
ous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  hypotliesis.  One  of  them 
was,  that  no  motive  had  been  shown  for  so  strange  an  act  as  a 
man's  falsely  pretending  to  have  been  robbed,  and  charging  the 
robbery  upon  innocent  people ;  the  other,  that  the  theory  of 
Goodridge  being  himself  the  robber,  apparently  made  it  neces- 
sary to  beheve  that  he  had  proceeded,  in  his  fraudulent  manu- 
factiu'e  of  proofs,  to  the  extremity  of  shooting  a  pistol-bullet 
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through  Mb  own  hand.  These  were  very  formidahle  diificulties ; 
for  the  law  of  evidence,  as  administered  in  our  crimmal  juris- 
prudence, very  properly  regards  the  absence  of  motive  for  an 
act,  the  commission  of  which  depends  on  circumstantial  proof 
as  one  of  the  important  things  to  be  weighed  in  favor  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  as  to  the  fihooting,  it  was  certainly  in  a  high  de- 
gree improbable  that  a  man  would  maim  himself,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  falae  Etatement  that  he  had  heen  robbed  and  maimed 
by  some  one  else.  But  in  grappling  with  these  diffienlties,  Mr, 
Webster  told  the  jury  that  the  range  of  human  motives  ie  al- 
most infinite ;  that  a  desire  to  avoid  payment  of  his  debts, 
if  he  owed  debts,  or  a  whimsical  ambition  for  distinction, 
might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  Goodridge's  conduct ;  and 
that  having  once  announced  himself  to  the  community  as  a 
man  who  had  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  and  beaten  nearly 
to  death,  he  had  to  go  on  and  charge  somebody  with  the  act. 
This  was  correct  reasoning,  but  still  no  motive  had  been  shovm 
for  the  original  pretence;  and,  if  there  had  not  been  some 
decisive  circumstances  developed  on  the  evidence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  tlais  ease  ought  to  have  been  decided.  These 
circumstances  made  it  unnece^ary  to  behere  that,  although 
Goodridge  himself  discharged  the  pistol  which  wounded  him, 
he  intended  that  result.  His  story  was,  that  the  pistol  of  the 
robber  went  off  at  the  moment  when  he  had  grasped  it  with 
his  left  hand.  Yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  him,  there  were  no  marts  of  powder  on  his 
hand ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  woimd  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mnzzle  of  the  piece  must  have  been  three  or  four  feet 
from  his  hand,  while  there  were  marks  of  powder  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  and  the  ball  passed  throiigh  the  coat  as  well  as  the 
hand.  This  state  of  the  evidence  justified  Mr.  Webster's  remark 
that "  all  exhibitions  are  subject  to  accidents.  Whether  serious  or 
farcical,  they  do  not  always  proceed  exactly  as  they  are  designed 
to  do."  Goodridge,  he  argued,  intended  to  slioot  the  ball 
through  his  coat-sleeve,  and  it  accidentally  perforated  his  hand 
also.  This  discredited  his  story  more  than  any  thing  else,  and 
convinced  tlie  jury  that,  if  he  foimd  any  of  hie  money  on  the 
premises  of  the  Kennistons,  he  placed  it  there  himself.  The 
Eonnistons  were  acquitted,     Goodridge  returned  to  tlie  charge; 
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Jacbman  was  put  on  trial  at  the-  next  term  of  the  coiirt^  and 
the  jury  disagreed.  At  his  second  trial,  Mr,  "Wehster  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  These  criminal  proceedings  were 
followed  by  an  action  for  a  malicious  prteecntion,  instituted  by 
Pearson  against  Goodridge.  Mr.  Webster  was  of  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case.  The  evidence  was  now  stUl  more 
dear  against  Goodridge ;  a  verdict  for  a  large  araonnt  was 
recovered  against  him,  and  the  public  at  last  eaw  the  fact 
judicially  established  that  he  had  robbed  himself.  He  left 
New  England  a  disgraced  man.     'No  clew  to  his  motive  was 


Twenty  years  afterward,  Mi.  "Webster  was  travelling  m  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  he  stopped  at  a  tavern, 
and  went  in  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  man  behind  the 
bar  exhibited  great  agitation  as  the  traveller  approached  him, 
and  when  he  placed  the  glass  of  water  before  Mr.  "Webster  his 
hand  trembled  violently,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Mr.  Webster 
drank  the  water,  turned  without  saying  another  word,  and 
reentered  his  carnage.     The  man  was  Goodi-idge. 
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CHAPTEH    IX. 


ME,   OALHOUN  S  TTSIT    TO    BOSTON — PBOEESSIONAt     POSmoK— OOK- 
TEBnOH  TO  EEVISE    THE    CONSTITDTIOIJ'    OF    MASSACHDBErra — 

THE     PLYMOUTH     OEATION OASB     OF     LA     JEtTHE     EUGESIE — ■ 

DEFENCE  OF  JDBGE    JAMES    PBESCOTT ELECTED    TO     C0NGKES3 


IN  the  summer  of  1830,  while  Mr.  Webster  was  diligently 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Calhoim, 
who  was  then  Secretarj  of  "War,  made  an ,  of&cial  tour  to  the 
North,  for  -the  purpose  of  examining  the  forts  and  ai-senals  of 
the  Federal  Government.  His  reception  by  Mr.  "Webster  in 
Boston  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Tiehnor : 

"  "Wten  Mr,  Oalhoim  came  to  Boston  in  the  Bummor  of  1830,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  esamine  the  arsenals  aad  forts,  Mr,  WetBter,  who  then 
lired  m  Somerset  Street,  was  particularly  hospitable  and  attentive  to  him. 
They  had  always  been  on  good  and  kindly  terms,  e?en  during  the  war, 
when  they  were  leading  in  opposite  paitiea.  Whatever  collisions  they 
might  have  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  were  all  forgotten  at  tlie  time 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  visit  to  Boston.  Mr,  Webster  was  then  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  hia  profeSKOn,  biit  he  was  imqueationably  not  without 
political  aspii-atious.  He  was  much  with  5Ii-,  Oalhonn ;  went  with  him  to 
the  arsoual  at  Watertown,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  only  day  he  could  be 
■nith  him  in  driving  about  the  neighborhood.  A  lai^  party  of  the  prin- 
cipal persona  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  1  recoUect,  waited  long  for 
them  at  Mr.  Webster's  to  dinaer.  Mr.  Calhoun  talked  much  and  most 
agreeably  at  table,  audit  was  evident  to  all  of  na  that  Mr.  Webster  desired 
to  draw  him  Out  and  show  him  under  the  most  favorable  aspccta  to  his 
fri^Tids.     After  dinner,  a  cousidorablo  number  of  young  men,  particularly 
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of  the  young  lawyers  of  the  town,  came  in  and  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.  We  aD  said, '  Mr.  Webster  wishes  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States ; '  soioe  added, '  He  has  been  drmng  with 
him  all  day,  UU-drUU  in  a  phaeton,  and  they  understand  one  another.' 
But  the  positions  of  such  men  are  stronger  than  themselves,  and  they 
understand  one  another  without  words." 

In  the  midst  of  tlio  profeseional  practice  ■whicli  haa  been 
partly  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  "Webster  waa  called 
upon  to  act  a  very  important  part  in  sm  entirdy  new  sphere  of 
public  duty.  He  had  been  hitherto  known  aa  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  Ooiigrejs,  and  as  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  these 
eapacitiffl  he  had,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  achieved  a  reputar 
tion  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa  second  to  that  of  any 
man  in  America,  when  we  tate  into  account  both  his  position 
at  the  bar  and  his  position  aa  a  statesman.  Of  all  those  who 
were  practising  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1820,  Mr.  Pinkney  is  the  person  with  whom  we  naturally  com- 
pare Mr,  Webster.  He  wae  much  ,  older  than  Mr.  "Webster, 
and  as  an  advocate  and  a  lawyer  he  was  undonbtedly  a  very 
great  man — inferior  to  no  one  who  has  ever  yet  addressed  that 
tribunal.  That  Mr.  "Webster,  before  he  was  forty,  became  the 
equal  and  competitor  of  Mr.  Pinlmey,  is  certainly  a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  their  contemporaries,  and  it  marks  the  position  to 
■which  Mr.  'Weteter  attained  by  very  rapid  strides,  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  him  of  right.  But  Mr.  Pinkney  added  another  to  the 
list  of  distinguished  lawyers  who  have  not  been  equally  distin- 
guished in  parliamentary  life.  His  place,  as  he  himself  well 
knew,  and  as  he  once  said  in  Congress,  was  in  courts  of  justice; 
and  there,  in  spite  of  the  affectations  which  covered  him  with  a 
mantle  of  small  weatnesses,  he  was  regarded,  by  all  who  were 
accustomed  to  hear  him,  as  a  person  of  prodigious  strength. 
iRo  amount  of  foppery  could  obscure  the  splendor  of  his  intel- 
lect or  intercept  the  blaze  of  light  which  he  poured  upon  his 
subject,  when  he  forgot,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  vehemence  of  hia  elocution,  his  strange  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  an  idle  and  elegant  man  of  fashion  than  the 
e  student  and  laborious  lawyer  he  really  was,' 

don,  when  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
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Neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  MJr.  Oalhoim,  who  were  nearer  Mr. 
Webster's  age,  was  greatly  distinguished,  as  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  fact,  never  practised  the  law ;  and,  down  to  the 
year  1820,  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  hecome  very  eminent  in  political 
life,  was  known  chiefly  m  a  statesman,  and  had  gathered  no 
special  laurels  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Of  Mr.  "Webster,  therefore,  it  may  he  said,  at  the  period 
to  which  I  now  refer,  that,  when  we  regard  the  doable  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  acquired  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  consider  his  age,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
person  in  the  country.  All  this  rep.ntation  was  now  to  encounter 
new  hazards,  in  new  and  untried  fields  of  intellectual  exertion. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  had  existed  under  a  free  consti- 
tution of  its  own  creation,  since  the  year  1780,  This  constitu- 
tion, the  work  of  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  had  been  made  in  the  midst  of  the 
Eevolutionary  "War,  and,  of  course,  before  the  Conatitutioa  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  model  of  a  iree 
representative  government,  carefully  reconciling  popular  righte 
with  public  order ;  but  the  circiunstancES  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  which  it  was  designed  had  in  forty  years  undergone  some 
changes,  Maine,  which  had  hithei'to  belonged  to  Massachu- 
setts as  a  part  of  her  jurisdiction,  had  aslced  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  latter  to  a  separation.  The  necessity  which  this 
induced  for  modifying  the  representative  system,  and  other 
exigencies  growing  out  of  the  progre^  of  society  and  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  State  to  the  Pederal  Government,  caused  the 
asaembhng  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
revise  its  constitution.  This  body  met  in  Boston  in  November, 
1820,  and  terminated  its  sessions  in  January,  1821.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  one  of  the  delegates  to  it. 


the  same  causa,  the  latter  had  an  aa-  became  more    and  more  drowsy;    the 

sociate  who  was  not  remarkable  for  the  oonasel  on  the  opposite  aide,  the  judges, 

biiUianey  or  importance  of  hia  diaoourae.  and  the  speotatoi-a  paying  a  Torj  l^igaid 

This  gentlaman  had  been  apealdng  for  attenUoa,  if  any  at  all.    Presently,  eeaa- 

some  time,  opening  his  cause  in  a  very  ing  to  speak  from  his  own  notes,  Mr. 

proauig  manner,  and  more  than  one  of  stated  a  new  point,  and  followed  it 

the  judges  had  even  relapsed  into  some-  bj  some  observations  that  oaased  every- 
thing very  hke  a  nod,  whea  Mr.  Pinkney  bodj  to  take  up  their  pens  and  open 
was  oalied  out.  As  he  left  the  court,  ha  their  sara.  At  that  moment  a  whisper 
haoded  hia  notes  to  hia  oollaagiia.     Mr.  from     Mr.    Wcbater     beonmo     aadibls 

went  on  for  aome  time  from  hia  own  througii  the  room—'  Ho  has  got  on  the 

lirief,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  coui't  armor  of  Achilles  !'" 
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A  constitutional  convention  of  an  American  State  is  a 
representative  tody  of  one  cbamlDer,  acting  for  the  wliole  com- 
nranity,  in  whom  resides  the  power,  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  institutions,  of  amending,  altering,  or  abolishing  Uie  exist- 
ing form  of  tlie  State  government  and  of  substituting  a  new 
one,  subject  only  to  the  condition  expressly  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  the  form  shall  be  republican,  and  to 
the  further  implied  condition  that  it  shall  consist  with  tlie  rights 
and  antlioiity  of  the  United  States.  Exercising  this  ample 
and  original  power  of  moulding  the  political  institutions  of 
society  for  the  purpoae,  at  least,  of  detennining  what  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  final  ratification,  such  a  body 
eminently  demands  tlie  highest  range  of  talent  and  character 
that  the  society  can  furnish.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  not  uumiadful  of  what  they  owed  to  their  own  interests, 
or  to  the  science  and  the  cause  of  good  government,  in  constitut- 
ing this  convention.  They  wisely  excluded  no  one  on  account 
of  his  present  public  station.  Sevei'al  of  the  prominent  judges, 
including  Parker,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
both  of  the  Federal  judges,  Story  and  Davis,  were  members. 
All  the  learned  professions,  the  merchants,  the  agricultural 
classes,  the  town  and  the  rural  populations,  were  duly  repre- 
sented by  a  body  of  delegates  whose  aggregate  weight  of  chai-- 
acter  and  ability  has  not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  assembly 
that  was  ever  convened  in  iNew  England.  The  venerable  John 
Adams,  then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  added  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  convention  aa  one  of  its  members,  and  the  compliment  was 
paid  to  him  of  electing  Mm  its  president ;  but  he  declined  the 
duty  of  the  chair,  and  the  Chief  Justice  was  then  substituted  as 
the  presiding  officer.  The  convention  was  necessarily  a  large 
body,  because  tlie  municipalities  of  the  State,  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  towns,  had  always  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  separate  representation  in  all  pohtical  action,  and 
because  their  corporate  existence,  in  fact,  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  State  itself.  The  number  of  delegates  for  each  town  was 
fixed  at  the  number  by  which  it  was  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  This  gave  a  convention 
of  nearly  five  hundred  members.  So  numerous  a  body  of 
course  embraced  elements  of  decidedly  radical  as  well  as  of 
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strong  conservative  tcndeneies.  The  latter  class  in  general 
regarded  the  old  constitution  as  one  demanding  few  alterations 
or  additions ;  the  former  naturally  favored  innovations ;  so  that 
the  chief  occasions  likely  to  call  forth  the  abiliti(s  of  the  mem- 
hers  Tvonld  be  those  which  involved  the  attack  or  the  defence 
of  institutions  and  principles  that  He  at  the  basis  of  republican 
government. 

But,  although  these  two  tendencies  of  individual  minde,  the 
radical  and  the  conservative,  were  present  in  this  convention — 
as  they  must  he  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
society — ^there  were  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it,  which 
made  it  a  very  different  sphere  for  such  a  man  as  Mr,  Webster, 
from  a  parliamentary  and  legislative  body.  A  public  man  who 
leads  in  the  Enghsh  House  of  Commons,  or  in  one  of  our  Houses 
of  legidatiou,  national  or  State,  is  generally  obliged  to  do  so  as 
the  head  of  a  party.  To  a  certain  extent  his  opinions  and 
action  are  restricted  by  the  principles  professed  by  his  party, 
and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims,  whether  it  conducts  or  opposes 
the  administration  of  the  time.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  occa- 
sion to  deal  with  questions  that  go  deeper  than  party  opinion, 
and  to  appeal  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  parties ;  he  often 
has  to  win  votes  from  his  opponents  as  well  as  from  those  with 
whom  he  is  politically  associated.  Still,  the  existence  of  parties 
is  not  seldom  unfavorable  to  the  exhibition  and  influence  of  tlie 
higher  statesmanship,  which  finds  its  best  field  when  native 
genins  for  political  discussion  and  practical  talent  for  the 
application  of  principles  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  society 
can  do  their  appropriate  work  without  the  bias  and  the  tram- 
mels arising  from  that  minor  organization  in  the  repubhc  that 
is  constitnted  by  a  party.  In  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
1830  there  were  fortunately  no  parties.  Tliere  was  a  small 
minority  of  highly  cultivated  and  experienced  men,  who  gen- 
erally acted  together,  from  the  natural  concurrence  of  the  sen- 
timents of  men  of  that  class ;  and  they  commonly  governed  the 
decisions  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  convention  was  chosen 
and  held  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pohtical  parties  in  this 
country  acting  as  strictly  defined  organizations.  It  was  in 
what  was  called  "the  era  of  good  feeling;"  a  current  designation 
of  the  state  of  pohtical  aifaira  that  existed  during  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  Pi-esidenfc  Monroe,  after  the  old  contests  and  feelings 
between  the  ^Federal  and  Democratic  parties  had  mostly  sub- 
sided, and  befoi-e  their  successors,  tbe  National  Republican  or 
"Whig,  and  the  modern  Democratic  parties,  had  been  formed. 

This  absence  of  party  divisions  in  the  convention  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  it  was  especially 
60  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Webster  and  of  those  who  acted  vpith 
him,  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  rendei'ed 
the  eonvention,  although  an  extremely  popular  body,  remark- 
able for  its  deliberative  character.  It  was  an  assembly  that 
listened  to  and  was  controlled  by  argument;  that  sacrificed 
prejudice  to  reason ;  and,  when  it  saw  the  right,  decided  for  it, 
without  the  influences  arising  from  the  intermixture  of  party 
objects.  To  these  fortunate  circumstances,  and  to  the  power 
which  they  gave  to  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  "Webster,  it  is  in  a 
lai'ge  degree  to  be  ascribed  that  tlie  political  inBtitutione  of 
Massachusetts  i-emain  to  this  day,  in  many  respects,  decidedly 
more  conservative  than  those  of  many  of  her  sister  States,  not- 
withstanding the  spirit  of  her  people  in  political  action  is  often 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  argued  from  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  their  constitution.  Mr.  Webster's  activity  and  success 
in  this  convention  were  thus  described  by  Judge  Story,  in  a 
letter  to  a  common  friend,  soon  after  its  session  was  terminated : 

"  Our  friend  Webster  has  gained  a  noble  reputation,  ...  It  was  a 
glorious  field  for  bim,  and  be  baa  bad  aa  ample  barvest,  Tbe  wbole  force 
of  bia  great  mind  was  brought  out,  and  ia  sevci'al  speeches  ho  commanded 
nniversal  admiration.  He  alwaja  led  the  van,  and  was  moat  skilful  and 
instantaneous  in  attack  and  retreat.  He  fought,  as  I  have  told  bim,  in  tbe 
'  imminent  deadly  breach ; '  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  skirmish  in  aid  of 
him  upon  some  of  tbe  enemy's  outposts.  On  tbe  wbole,  I  never  was  more 
proud  of  any  display  than  his  ui  my  life." ' 

Mere  ambition,  although  Mr.  "Webster  certainly  was  not 
then  or  at  any  other  time  without  ambition,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  spring  that  moved  this  great  intellectual 
energy.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  full  of  talent  of  the 
most  various  hindB ;  full  of  knowledge,  aa  knowledge  is  derived 
from  books  or  from  the  business  of  life ;  with  forces  within  him 
that  were  irrepressible,  and  that  carried  him  forward  in  every 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Mnson,  Januiiry  21,  1831.— (//{/e  of  Jwdtfe  Story,  i.,  p.  39B.) 
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conflict,  by  their  Bpontaneoiis  action,  to  tiie  accomplislimeiit  of 
all  the  good  toward  which  such  extraordinary  gifts  are  naturally 
impelled.  At  this  time  of  his  life  there  was  ecareely  ever  seen 
in  him  any  of  that  solemn  repose,  amounting  to  an  apparent 
lethargy,  from  which  in  his  later  years  he  seemed  capable  of 
being  aroused  only  by  a  strong  external  pressure.  I  have  heard 
him  described,  by  those  who  knew  him  at  this  period,  as  being 
in  manner  extremely  alert  and  ■rivaeious,  although  always 
dignified  and  refined.  My  own  recollection  of  him  goes  back 
sufSciently  far  to  enable  me  to  remember  the  manifestationB  of 
power  wMeh  his  countenance,  his  bearing,  and  his  conversation 
perpetiially  gave  forth,  when  he  was  not  absorbed  in  the  ab- 
stractions of  thought  or  stndy ;  and  I  can  well  understand  the 
impressions  of  thtme  whose  recollections  were  earlier,  and  which 
led  them  to  describe  him  afterward  as  the  most  "living  "  man 
they  had  ever  known.  Yet  Hr.  Webster  was  never  carried, 
either  by  the  impulse  of  great  animal  spirits  or  by  the  force  of 
genius,  into  the  regions  of  impracticable  speculation,  or  of  over 
refinement  in  polities,  or  of  mere  theories  in  human  affairs.  He 
could  be  as  acute  a  dialectician  as  any  man  whom  he  ever 
encountered;  but  his  dialectics  were  never  divorced  from  those 
actual  conditions  of  society  which  limit  the  office  of  nietaphysics 
in  the  science  of  government. 

Among  the  instances  of  his  application  of  theoretical  reason- 
ing to  the  cireumstanees  of  the  community  on  whose  constitu- 
tion he  was  acting,  a  brief  reference  only  can  be  made  here  to 
some  of  the  more  important  topics  on  which  he  exercised  a 
decisive  infliience  over  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
convention.  One  of  these  related  to  the  question  whether  the 
oath  of  office  ought  to  be  made  to  embi-ace  any  other  religious 
test  than  is  implied  in  the  sanction  of  the  oath  itself. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  had  hitherto  required  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  tlie  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the 
oath  of  ofBee,  It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  have  been 
established  by  a  people  whose  eai'li^t  polity,  from  the  fii'st 
planting  of  their  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
approached  very  nearly  to  a  theocracy.  When  the  constitution 
of  1780  was  formed,  the  principle  of  the  original  equality  of  all 
men  in  respect  to  civil  rights,  assorted  in  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence,  led  to  the  recognition  of  certain  j 
which  the  GoTei'nment,  representing  the  whole  people,  is  hound 
to  secure  to  each  individual  of  the  society  in  return  for  his  civil 
obedience  and  service,  and  his  contribution  to  the  public  bur- 
dens. This  principle  was  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Eights 
which  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  by  asserting  the  right 
of  all  individuals  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
libertyj  and  property,  according  to  standing  laws.  In  progress 
of  time  there  came  to  be  a  vague  feeling  that  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  persons  ought  to  be  deemed  to  embrace  the  holding  of 
office;  which,  in  tlie  actual  state  of  society,  they  could  not  em- 
brace, if  the  qualifieation  of  belief  in  the  Clu^ietiau  religion 
were  required,  suice  it  was  Imown  that  this  belief  was  not 
univeKal.  Against  tliis  feeling  tliere  was  arrayed  another, 
which  had  its  origin  pai'tly  in  the  old  connection  between 
ehurch-membership  and  civil  station,  and  partly  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  classes  that  the  constitution  of  a  people  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity  ought  to  require  of  then-  pubHc  officers  a 
declaration  of  that  faith.  This  feeling  was.  opposed  to  any 
relaxation  for  the  sake  of  maldng  it  possible  for  a  few  dis- 
behevers  to  hold  public  office. 

But,  between  these  two  opinions,  there  was  on  each  side  a 
question  that  needed  a  cleai'  examination  before  it  could  be 
determined  which  of  them  or  whether  either  of  them  was  cor- 
rect. On  the  one  hand,  is  it  true  that  the  holding  of  office  is  or 
should  be  made  one  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  individuals 
on  the  same  ground  with  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Chi-is- 
tianity,  or  of  civil  government,  to  exclude  from  office  those  who 
are  not  qualified  to  profess  a  beHef  in  that  religion  'i  Mr.  Web- 
ster saw  with  his  usual  accuracy  that  the  true  answer  to  the 
fii-st  of  these  questions  reduced  the  whole  matter  to  an  issue  of 
expediency.  In  making  that  answer,  he  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  State  to  prescribe  any  qnalifle-ations  for  office  that  it 
might  see  fit  to  make,  by  showing  that  office  cannot  be  claimed 
by  individuals  as  a  peraoual  right,  consistently  with  a  freedom 
of  choice  in  tiie  deetors.  Practically,  he  argued,  whether  a 
behef  in  Christianity  is  or  is  not  required  as  a  constitutional 
qualification,  the  people  will  bo  governed  in  their  choice  by  the 
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sentiments  which  the  candidates  are  understood  to  hold  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  and  no  one  can  complain.  What 
the  people  can  practically  do,  without  giving  just  cause  for 
complaintj  they  have  a  right  previously  to  say  in  their  funda^ 
mental  law  that  they  will  do.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  rights 
of  hfe,  liberty,  and  property,  for  the  protection  of  which  civil 
society  is  instituted ;  while  it  is  not  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  aU  individuals  a  right  to  hold  office. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  daim  to  office  on  the  ground 
of  right,  he  placed  the  question  on  grounds  of  expediency,  by 
maintaining,  ^rst,  tliat  the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  is  an  exclu- 
sion for  that  which  may  involve  the  conscience ;  second,  that,  as 
avast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  were  believers  in 
the  Ohrietian  religion,  it  was  sufficiently  certain,  without  any 
constitutional  recLuirement,  that  such  persons  would  ordinarily 
be  chosen  to  places  of  public  trust ;  tkird,  that  a  qualification 
which  is  practically  needless,  and  is  founded  ia  an  objection  that 
may  involve  the  consciences  of  men,  is  an  unnecessary  rigor 
that  marks  men  with  opprobrium,  and  has  a  tendency  to  pro 
scription.  As  he  did  not  propose  to  strike  from  the  constitn 
tion  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  which  civil  society  derives 
from  the  institutions  of  Christiamty,  he  thought  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  religious  qualification  for  office  could  not  be  mis- 
construed. These  views  prevailed  with  the  convention,  and 
this  qualification  has  ever  since  been  abolished  in  Massachusetts. 

The  two  most  important,  however,  of  the  elaborate  speeches 
made  by  Kr.  Webster  in  thte  convention  related  to  the  basis 
of  the  Senate  and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  them,  taking  the  whole  speech  as  it  was 
delivered,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
probably  there  is  not  on  record,  anywhere,  a  more  profound 
discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  a  republican  government 
can  be  so  formed  as  to  embrace  means  of  affording  a  distinct 
protection  to  property.  The  problem  of  founding  such  a  gov- 
ernment, in  part,  upon  property,  without  introducing  a  tendency 
to  oligarchy,  was  the  topic  which  llr.  Webster  undertook  to 
explain  on  this  occasion ;  and  whoever  will  examine  the  whole 
scope  of  his  argument,  and  will  compare  it  with  what  has 
been  written  and  said  elsewhere  on  the  relations  of  property  to 
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government — observing  tlie  illustrations  which  he  drew  from 
what  was  then  taking  place  in  other  countri^,  and  the  predic- 
tions wHch  he  made — will  be  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  this 
speech.  The  subject  came  before  the  convention  in  consec[nene« 
of  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  ItSO,  by  which  members 
of  the  Senate  had  been  chosen  in  districfa  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  district,  while  members  of 
the  House  were  ohosen  in  proportion  to  the  popalation  of  the 
towns  represented.  The  framers  of  that  eonstitntion  had,  in 
this  way,  met  the  difficult  problem  in  representative  ■  govern- 
ment, which  arises  when  there  are,  or  can  be,  no  personal  dis- 
tinctions on  which  to  found  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legisla- 
tive power.  They  selected  representation  by  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  taxable  property,  because  this  ia  the  only  mode 
in  which  a  difference  of  origin  between  two  Chambers  can  be 
introduced,  if  the  electors  of  both  are  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
persons  to  be  chosen  are  to  have  the  same  qualifications.  In 
the  course  of  forty  years,  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  answer 
those  who  insisted  that  this  arrangement  gave  an  undue  advan- 
tage to  tlie  richer  districts,  and  that  it  was,  in  principle,  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  American  institutions.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  this  provision  of  the  old  constitution  should 
remain,  or  whether  the  representation  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  based  on  population  alone. 

Mr.  "VTobster  divided  this '  question  into  two.  They  were 
to  inquire,  he  said,  first,  whether  the  legislative  department 
was  to  be  constructed  with  any  other  cheek  than  such  as  arises 
simply  from  dividing  it  into  two  Hous^ ;  secondly,  if  there  was 
to  be  another  and  fnrtlier  check,  in  what  manner  should  it  be 
created  ?  lie  then  enforced  the  necessity,  and  explained  the 
office,  of  cheeks  and  balances  in  the  legislative  department. 
Their  utility,  he  said,  arises  from  the  truth  that,  in  representa- 
tive govemmenta,  that  department  is  the  leading  and  predomi- 
nating power,  whose  tendency  is  to  encroach  on  all  the  other 
departments.  If  all  legislative  power  rests  in  a  single  House,  it 
is  very  donbtful  whether  any  proper  independence  can  be  given 
either  to  the  executive  or  the  judiciary,  because  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient safeguard  to  insure  deliberation  and  caution  in  its  mcas- 
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ures.  If  two  ChamlDers  ai"6  chosen  upon  the  eame  basis,  "by  the 
same  electors,  and  for  the  same  term  of  office,  they  will  be  actu- 
ated by  the  eame  feelings  and  interests  ;  they  will  be  substan- 
tially one  body,  though  two  in  form.  And  if  all  legislative 
power  be  in  one  popular  body,  all  other  power,  sooner  or 
later,  will  be  there  also.  There  can  be  no  sufficient  check  be- 
tween two  Chambers  without  some  difference  of  origin,  or 
interest,  or  feeling ;  and  the  gi-eat  question  had  been,  in  this 
country,  where  to  find,  or  bow  to  create,  this  difference  in 
governments  entirely  electire  and  popular. 

In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  State,  Mr.  Webster  said, 
the  question  was  not  whether  a  representation  in  one  brands, 
by  disti-icts,  in  proportion  to  their  pubhc  taxes,  was  the  best 
mode  of  constituting  the  necessary  difference  between  the  two 
branches,  but  whether  it  was  better  than  no  mode ;  for  the 
whole  practice  and  spirit  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  differences  in  the  qualifications  of  electors,  or 
of  the  persons  to  be  chosen,  or  in  the  manner  of  maMng  the 
appointments.  They  had  therefore  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  property,  not  as  an  element  of  personal  power  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amoimt  of  personal  pcssessions,  but  in  a  general 
sense,  and  in  a  general  form,  should  have  ita  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  political  arrangements. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  exhibited 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  fact  that  repnbhean  govern 
ment,  ae  it  has  grown  up  in  this  country,  rests  not  more  on 
political  constitutions  tlian  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
descent  and  distribution  of  property.  He  maintained  then, 
as  he  always  maintained,  that  our  constitutions  are  the  fruit 
of  the  general  equality  of  pi-operty  which  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms have  produced ;  an  equality  which  b^an  before  we  had 
constitutions,  and  which  fixed  the  future  frame  and  forms  of 
our  governments.  In  the  great  central  fact  of  the  division 
of  the  soil  among  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  tending 
constantly  to  produce  a  general  distribution  of  all  property,  lay 
the  triith  that,  in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  the  inter- 
ests of  property  may  be  consulted  and  provided  for,  -without 
divorcing  them  from  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  all  coun- 
tries, it  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  militaiy  force,  political 
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power  naturally  and  neerasarily  go<a  into  tlio  hands  wliieh 
hold  tho  property ;  in  this  country,  it  goes  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  because  tho  people,  individnally,  posataa  property 
more  generally  than  has  been  known  elsewhere. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  produced  upon  republican  insti- 
tations  by  the  equal  or  the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  Mr. 
Webster  resorted  to  the  instances  of  England  and  France.  In 
respect  to  the  former,  he  pointed  out  tendencies  that  we  have 
since  seen  progressing  to  very  decided  results  ;  and,  in  regard  to 
the  latter,  he  made  a  prediction  which  came  afterward  to  a 
hteral  fulfilment.  In  England,  he  said,  the  process  of  subdi- 
vision of  property,  which  had  begun  after  tlie  abohrion  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  introduction  of  commerce,  had  been 
retarded  within  the  laet  half  century.  Large  estates  were 
growing  larger,  and  the  number  of  those  who  held  no  prop- 
erty was  rapidly  increasing.  This  state  of  things  was  destined 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  British  Constitution ;  because 
the  great  inequality  of  .property  tended  to  produce  and  to  in- 
crease the  danger  that  those  who  possessed  it  would  be  dis- 
possessed by  force ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  government 
might  be  overturned.  Anotlier  half  century  has  nearly  elapsed 
since  Mr,  AVebster  expr^sed  these  opinions ;  and  we  have  seen 
this  tendency  become  the  great  cauae  of  anxiety  to  British 
statesmen,  and  the  controlling  reason  for  change  which  have 
amounted  almost  to  a  revohition,  thus  far  fortunately  peaceful, 
but  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  ksues  or  the  end. 

In  the  case  of  France,  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty upon  the  stability  and  forms  of  the  government  was,  in 
Mr.  "Webster's  opinion,  destined  to  be  not  l^s  striking  and  still 
more  direct,  although  the  process  tliat  was  going  on  was 
the  reverse  of  that  which  was  to  he  witnessed  in  England. 
The  law  of  descents  then  prevailing  in  France  tended  to 
the  miniite  snbdivieion  of  property,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
great  number  of  small  proprietoi^.  The  opinion  then  gener- 
ally held  in  Europe  was,  that  the  masBes  of  the  people  woidd 
become  too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive 
power.  Mr.  Webster  entertained  an  exactly  opposite  opiuion. 
He  predicted  that  if  the  government  did  not  change  the  law, 
the  law  in  half  a  century  would  change  the  government ;  and 
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that  this  change  would  be  not  in  fkvor  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  as  European  wi'iters  had  supposed,  but  against  it.  He 
founded  this  opinion  upon  the  experience  which  we  have  had 
in  tliis  country,  that  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  acting 
■with  intelligence,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  spriuga  from  a 
common  cause,  constitute  an  inYineible  power,  which  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  absence  of  mlHtary  force,  acta  upon  and  controls 
the  political  institutionB.  In  sis  yeare  after  this  prediction  was 
made,  the  King  of  France,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  declared  that  the  progressive  partitioning  of  lands 
was  essentially,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  would  enfeeble  the  guaranties  which  the  charter  had 
given  to  his  throne  and  his  subjects. 

The  EevolutioQ  of  1830  followed,  and  displaced  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons — a  revolution  that  was  made  through 
the  iniluenee  of  the  classes  described  by  Mr,  "Webster  as  tlie 
email  proprietors,  who  were  not  content  with  the  guaranties  of 
the  charter  which  the  King  sought  to  uphold  by  legislation 
tliat  would  prevent  the  minute  subdivision  of  property. 

The  contrast  which  these  two  examples  presented,  when 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  to  furnish  another  reason  for  pre- 
serving to  property  that  distinct  moans  of  protection  which 
had  been  introduced  by  mating  it  the  origin  of  the  check 
which  the  construction  of  the  Legislature  recjuired.  All  prop- 
ei-ty  being  subject  to  taxation,  for  tho  pm-poso  of  maintaining  a 
system  of  public  education,  hi  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
can  pari:ieipate  ec[nally  with  the  children  of  the  rich,  it  was 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  care  of  government,  because,  in  a 
very  important  way,  it  aids  in  sustaining  government  by  paying 
for  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  and  of  a  very  powerful  one  made 
by  Judge  Story,  who  had  preceded  Mr.  Webster  in  the  dis- 
eussion,  was,  that  the  existing  basis  of  the  Senate  was  retained. 
It  has  since  been  changed:  and,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie 
reasons  for  that  change,  it  has  become  apparent  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  it  has  elsewhere,  that,  where  there  ia  no  difference  of 
origin  between  the  two  branches  of  a  legislative  body,  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  sentiment  and  feeling :  all  will  be  actu- 
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ated  by  "the  earae  motives  and  be  under  the  ea; 

and  thus  the  practical  value  of  a  division  into  two  Chambers 

will  be  greatly  diminished  by  the   absence  of  every  efficient 

check. 

The  constitution  of  1T80,  adopting  the  practice  which  had 
been  introduced  in  England,  of  making  judges  removable  from 
office  by  the  crown  only  on  an  address  of  ParHament,  had 
made  them  removable  in  like  manner  by  the  State  Executive 
on  an  address  of  the  two  Houg<^  of  the  Legislatorc.  At  the 
same  time  the  term  of  the  judicial  office  in  Massaehtisetta  was 
dui-ing  good  behavior :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  original  purpose  of  the  people  to  render  the  judiciary  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  other  departments.  An  error,  how- 
ever, had  crept  in,  which  appeared  to  mar  the  theory  of  inde- 
pendence which  the  people  had  intended  to  establish,  and 
which  made  that  theory  practically  less  operative  than  it  ought 
to  be.  It  had  not  been  suffleiently  considered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  change  in  England,  from  a  naked  power  of  removal 
by  the  crown  to  a  power  of  removal  on  an  address  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  to  shield  the  judges  against  the  arbitrary  influence 
of  the  crown ;  and  that  this  change,  while  it  had  avoided  one 
evU,  had  introduced  what  was  a  less  but  what  was  still 
ajjotlicr  evil.  It  had  been  assumed,  in  Massachusetts,  to  he 
necessary  to  retain  the  removal  by  address,  in  order  to  meet 
eases  of  incompetency  or  personal  misconduct ;  impeachment 
being  regarded  as  the  appropriate  remedy  for  official  miseon- 
duct.  If  this  necessity  exists,  still,  a  naked  power  in  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Legislature,  to  pass  an  address  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge  from  office,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  imperfection ; 
and  this  imperfection  was  increased  in  the  Massachusetts  con- 
stitution of  1780,  by  the  absence  of  any  provision  requiring 
the  reasons  to  be  assigned,  or  admitting  the  judge  to  be  heard. 

To  correct  this,  Mr.  "Webster  and  others  of  the  most  promi- 
nent membera  of  the  convention  desired  to  introduce  a  pro- 
vision that  would  require  an  addi-eaa  of  removal  to  be  passed  by 
the  votes  of  two-tliirds  of  each  House,  On  this  proposition  Mr. 
Webster  made  the  speech  on  tlie  independence  of  tho  judi- 
ciary, which  now  stands  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  The 
proposition  was  not  adopted.      On  its  rejection,  Mr.  Webster 
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immediately  introduced  a  resolution,  declaring  that  no  address 
for  the  removal  of  any  judicial  officer  should  pass  eithor  House 
of  the  legislature,  until  the  causes  for  such  removal  are  first 
stated  and  entered  on  the  journal,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  shah 
be  served  on  the  peKon  in  office,  so  that  he  may  he  admitted 
to  a  hearing  in  his  defence  hefore  each  House.  This  was 
adopted,  and  afterward  became  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

On  a  great  many  other  subjects  Me.  "Webster  took  a.  leading 
part  in  this  convention.  So  important,  indeed,  was  liis  whole 
action  in  this  body,  that  it  gave  him,  to  use  the  words  of 
another,  "  a  degree  of  confidence,  respect,  and  authority,  to 
which  few  in  that,  ancient  Commonwealth  could  lay  claim."  ' 
The  mere  amount  of  labor  which  he  performed,  in  this  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  impressed  the  members  and 
the  public  not  less  than  the  ease  and  readiness  or  the  com- 
manding ability  wliich  he  brought  to  the  work. 

But,  while  his  duties  in  that  convention  would  seem  to  have 
been  enough  to  £11  the  measure  of  any  man's  powere,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  writing  the  celebrated  discourse 
which  ho  delivered  at.  Plymouth,  on  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  settlement,  December  22,  1820.  It  has  been 
already  intimated  that  this  was  a  new  and  untried  field  for  Mr. 
"Webster  to  enter.  The  orations  which  he  had  delivered  on  the 
4th  of  July,  nearly  all  of  them  before  he  was  five-and-twenty, 
may  be  regarded,  as  he  himself  once  said  of  them,  as  boyish 
performances.  The  subject  of  his  P.  B.  K.  oration  in  1809, 
which  was  a  merely  literaiy  discourse,  and  that  of  his  addre^ 
before  the  "Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Portsmouth  in 
1812,  which  was  pm-ely  political,  had  neither  of  them  ap- 
proached in  grandeur  the  theme  on  which  he  was  now  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  an  orator.  Nor  had  he  been,  since 
those  comparatively  unimportant  occasions,  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pealing before  the  pubhc  in  that  character,  or  of  discussing 
subjects  with  a  view  to  any  other  than  business  purposes.  He 
was  known  to  be  the  pcesessor  of  great  eloquence,  to  be  a  pro- 
found and  or^;inal  writer,  and  master  of  a  singularly  con-eet 
and  pei-spicuous  English  style.  Still,  the  construction  of  one 
of  those  capital  discourses,  which,  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
'  Bhiladelpliia.  Quarterly  Eeyiew,  1331. 
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a  great  eubject,  and  an  important  historical  event,  shall  satisfy 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  at  once  of  the  most  and  tlie  least  cal- 
tivated  of  a  popular  andience,  and  then  shall  remain,  when  it 
conies  to  be  addressed  through  the  press  to  the  wider  audience 
of  a  nation,  a  monnment  of  fame  to  the  occasion  and  the 
speaker,  was  what  he  had  not  hitherto  undertaken. 

!N'o  occasion  or  subject,  howerer,  could  hare  been  presented 
to  Mr,  "Webster  better  fitted  to  call  forth  his  powera  as  an 
orator,  than  the  celebration,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  of  the 
firat  settlement  of  New  England.  A  child  of  New  England 
and  her  institutions,  his  nature  was  yet  too  large  and  compre- 
hensive to  permit  him  to  present  those  institutions  to  the 
world  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  every  observer  of 
human  progress,  and  every  admirer  of  human  greatness,  can 
recognize  what  they  have  done  for  America  and  for  mankind. 
At  no  part  of  his  life  had  he  any  tendency  to  exalt  one  por- 
tion of  his  country  over  another ;  nor  did  this  occasion  demand 
of  him  any  narrow  and  local  spirit  of  boasting.  It  foimdinhim 
an  intellect  that  could  grasp  the  largest  of  the  relations  between 
the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  Kew  England, 
and  the  growth  ■md  expansion  of  the  United  States ;  which 
could  describe  "Rithout  exaggeration,  and  yet  with  an  epic 
dignity,  the  pecuhir  eflects  of  the  colonization,  planted  from 
England  in  Amenca  on  the  1  nowledge,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  prospects  of  civilization 

'  I  deem  tliis  tiie  appropuatH  place  to  ment  of  express  rule  and  prooept,  either 

quote  Mr.  Webster's  aentimeiita  respect-  of  church  or  state.    That  always  makes 

ing  die  pcreOnol  charaoterisKos  of  the  hypocrites  andformoliats;  it  leads  men 

early  setttera  of  New  Ei^laud,  as  I  fiad  to  rely  on  mint  and  cnmmin.     A  man 

tJiem  eiipreesed  In  a,  letter  to  his  nepbew,  tbought  it  an  act  of  merit,  if  we  may 

Mr.  Haddock,  written  in  1836  :  take  the  blue  laws  of  Connaoticut  foe 

"  In  regard  to  the  moral  character  auttorit;^,  not  to  walk  within  ten  feet  of 

generally  of  our  ancestors,  the  settlers  his  wifein  thdrway  to  charch;  as  some 

of  New  England,  my  opinion  is,  that  they  people,  nowadays,  tiiink  it  a  merit  to 

possessed  all  the  Christian  virtues,  but  restrain  their  daughters  from  a  Tillage 

charity;   and  (hey  seem  never  to  have  dance;  one  ia  quite  as  sensible  and  aa 

doubted  fiat  thoy  possessed  that  also,  much  to^  do  with  roligion  as  the  other. 

And  nobody  could  accuse  their  system  Indeed,  it  is  the  imiversal  tendency  of 

or  thdr  practice  but  of  one  vice,  and  Strong  religions  oieitement,  a  tendency 

tJiat  woa  religious  hypocrisy,  of  which  of  our  infimi  nature,  growii^  oat  of  our 

Ihey  had  an  inti^sion,  without  ever  being  weaknesses  and  our  vices,  io  run  into 

een^ble  of  it;  observances  and  make  a  Strong  merit  of 

"It  neoeaaarily  resulted  from  that  estemol  acts.  Our  excellent  ancestors 
dispoatioD  which  they  cherished,  of  sub-  did  not  escape  the  influence  of  this  pro- 
jecting men's  external  conduct,  in  all  penEity;  but  they  had  so  many  other 
partioularR,  to  the  inQucnce  and  govern-  high   and  pure   virtues,  that   this    spot 
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^Nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  Bince  the  delivery  of  this 
memorable  oration ;  and  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  heard  it  with 
minds  and  tastes  sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
its  power  and  beauty,  there  can  be  but  few  enrvivors.  I  am 
able,  however,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Ticknor  a  description  which 
brings  the  scene  and  tho  orator  vividly  before  us : 

"I  went  to  Plymouth  on  the  Slat  of  December,  1830,  with  Mr.  and 
JIrs,  "Webster,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  Davia,  Miaa  Stockton,  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray, 
and  Miaa  Mary  Mason.  Where  we  stopped  to  dine  we  overtook  fifty  or 
mxty  persons,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Perkins,  Mrs.  S.  &.  Perkins,  Mr. 
E.  Everett,  and  many  othersof  our  acquinntance.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  a 
little  uninterested  during  tho  jnoming  drive,  wearied  perhaps  by  his  la- 
bors in  the  convention,  and  partly  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  at  the  little  half-way  house,  where  we  all  crowded  iato  two 
or  throe  small  rooms,  we  had  a  very  merry  time,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  as 
gay  as  any  one.  In  the  evening  at  Plymouth  every  thing  had  the  air  of  a 
f&te  ;  the  houges  of  the  principal  street — in  oae  of  which  we  lodged — wei'e 
all  lighted  up,  so  that  the  street  itaelf  was  illuminated  by  them,  andaband 
of  music  went  up  and  down,  followed  by  a  crowd,  whUe  it  serenaded  the 
many  strangers  already  collected  from  a  distance  for  the  great  centcnmary 
anniversary.  Old  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  asort  of  embodiment  of  the  Pilgrim 
traditions  of  the  savcnteentli  century,  and  others  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Plymouth,  paid  their  respects  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  coiirao  of  tho 
evening,  and  made  it  very  agreeable,  from  the  reoollectiona  that  they 
brought  with  them  and  the  conversation  that  naturally  followed, 

"  la  the  morning  I  went  with  Mr.  Webster  to  the  church  where  he 
was  to  deliver  the  oration.  It,  was  the  old  First  Church— Dr.  Kendall's. 
He  did  not  find  tho  pulpit  convenient  for  his  purpose,  and  after  making 

should  not  give  offenoe.      They  were  a    consequences  are  eitremely  useful.     It 

wonderAtl  people.    This  very  iiiilmg,  of     Eharpened  the  sight  for  the  dianoveiy  of 

irhlch  I  have  spoken,  learned  so  much  on    political  evils.    The  tea-tax,  for  example, 

the  virtues  of  decision,  sense  of  duty,    was  nbt  oppressive,  as  a  tax ;  it  was  too 

and  the  feelii^  that  will  bear  no  com-    smBlI  for  that.    It  was  opposed  on  priu- 

promiBS  with  what  it  thinks  wron„  ill  t      '1       'It  1  t        m'  ht  I     1  t      th 

I  for^ve  it  to  them.    The  do  ed  te  tern 

spirit  with  which  they  resisted  th  m 

proaoh  of  what  they  thought  hi  eara        b 

itself  a  great  virtue.    '  Of  it 

harmless,  but  !t  leads,  or  ma     ea  ug  ad    m 

evil'    This  was  their  answer,  ua  m       ra  h  m 

hnps  there  is  somethiDg  in  it ;  g  to  K 

it  may  be  said  of  almost  ev 

The  vice  of  tha  argament,  as  HE  ee 

meut,  is,  that  it  proves  too  mu  Ea  to         to  am 

iuff,  drinking,  sleeping,  oonvers  Lo  rto(    to 

all  equally  uiider  i  ^  coudemnat  B 

though  indefensible  as  a  rule  o 

Eo^e  general  conaeqaenoe  9  foil  N 

the  spirit  which  accompanied 
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two  or  three  espcriineiits,  determiuecL  to  speak  from  tte  deacon's  seat 
uiiiler  it.  An  extemporoneotia  table,  cOTerecT  with  a  green  baize  cloth,  was  at- 
rangeci  for  the  occasion,  and,  when  the  procession  euterecl  the  church,  ererj 
thing  looked  very  appropriate,  though,  when  the  aixaiigeinent  was  first 
suggested,  it  sounded  rather  odd.  The  building  was  croivded :  indeed,  the 
streets  had  seemed  bo  all  the  morning',  for  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
w'hola  populatioQ  was  astir  as  for  a  holiday.  The  oration  was  an  hour  and 
fifty  minutes  long,  but  the  whole  of  wliat  was  printed  a  year  afterward 
(for  it  was  a  year  before  it  made  its  appearance)  was  not  delivered.  His 
manner  was  very  fine — quite  various  iu  the  different  parts.  The  passage 
about  the  slave-trade  was  delivered  with  a  power  of  indignation  such  as  I 
never  witnessed  on  any  other  occasion.  That  at  the  end,  when,  spreading 
his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  theni,  he  welcomed  future  generations  to  the 
great  inheritance  which  we  have  enjoyed,  was  spoken  with  the  most  at^ 
tractive  sweetness,  and  that  peculiar  smile  which  in  him  was  always  so 
cliarming.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  very  great.  As  soon  as  he  got 
home  to  our  lod^nga,  all  the  principal  people  then  in  Plymonth  crowded 
about  him.  He  was  full  of  animation  and  radiant  with  happiness.  But 
there  was  something  about  him  very  grand  and  imposing  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  the  same  day,  I  said  that '  he  seemed  as  if  he 
were  like  the  mount  that  might  not  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with 
fire.'  I  have  the  same  recollection  of  him  still.  I  never  saw  him  at  any 
time  when  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  coascions  of  his  own  powers,  or  to 
have  a  more  true  and  natural  enjoyment  irom  their  possession. 

"  At  the  public  dinner  the  same  day,  he  was  not  much  moved  by  the 
great  enthusiasm  around  him,  which  had  chiefly  been  excited  by  him- 
self. At  the  ball  that  followed,  he  was  agreeable  to  everybody  and  noth- 
ing more ;  but  when  we  came  home  he  was  os  frolicsome  as  a  school-boy, 
laughing  and  talking,  and  making  mei'ry  with  Mi's.  Weleter,  Miu  Davis, 
and  Mrs.  Eotch,  the  daughter  of  his  old  Mend  Stockton,'  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  next  day  we  came  back  to  Boston,  but  I  remembei' 
nothing  of  the  retm'n." 

The  Plymouth  diseoui-so  was  not  published  natil  about  a 
year  after  its  delivery.  Public  expectation  had  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  accounts  of  those  'who  heard  it,  and  the  com- 
mendations of  the  local  press.  Tlie  following  letters,  addressed 
to  My,  Webster  by  two  persons  widely  differing  in  their  mental 
character isties,  are  but  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received, 

"Deae  Sie:  I  thank  you  for  your  discourse,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  on 
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the  tecminfttion  of  the  second  century  of  tlie  landing  of  our  fatliers.  Un- 
able to  read  it  from  defect  of  sight,  it  was  last  night  read  to  me  by  our 
friend  Shaw.'  The  fullest  jnBlice  that  I  could  do  it  would  be  to  tran- 
scribe it  at  full  length.  It  is  the  effort  of  a  great  mind,  richly  stored  with 
eveiy  species  of  information.  If  there  be  an  American,  who  can  read  it 
without  tears,  I  am  not  that  American.  It  enters  more  perfectly  into  the 
genuine  spirit  of  JTew  England  than  any  prodnotion  I  ever  read.  The 
observations  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  on  colonization  in  general ;  on 
the  West  India  Islands ;  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  America,  and 
on  the  slave-trade,  are  st^ociouB,  profotmd,  and  affecting  in  a  high  degree, 

"  Mr.  Burke  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  praise — the  most  conanmmate 
orator  of  modem  times, 

"What  can  I  say  of  what  regards  myself  3    To  my  humble  name, 


"  This  oration  will  be  read  five  hundred  years  hones  with  as  much 
rapture  as  it  was  heard.  It  ought  to  be  read  at  the  end  of  every  century, 
and  indeed  at  the  end  of  every  year,  forever  and  ever. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  the  profonndest  esteem,  your  obliged  friend  and  very 
humble  servant, 

"  JoHti  Adams. 

"The  Honorable  Daniel  Webster," 

"  AiBiwr,  Bscsriib^  29, 1831. 

"  Mv  DHAK  SiK :  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  receipt  and 
perusal  of  your  Plymouth  Discourse,  which  came  by  yesterday's  mail.  The 
reflections,  the  sentimenta,  the  morals,  the  patriotism,  the  eloquence,  the 
imagination,  of  this  admirable  production  are  exactly  what  I  anticipated ; 
elevated,  jnst,  and  true,  I  think  it  is  also  embellished  by  a  style  distin- 
guished for  pnrity,  taste,  and  simplicity.  Excuse  me  for  this  once,  and  I 
will  not  trespass  in  this  manner  again.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  trace  my 
own  line^e  back  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  prouder  still  that  I 
have  been  thoT^ht  deserving  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  some  of  the 
biight^t  of  tli^r  descendants. 

"  Permit  Mrs,  Kent  and  me  to  unite  in  presenting  our  best  respects,  and 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  to  Mra,  Webster,  and  be  assm-ed  of  the  con- 
stant esteem  and  regard  of  your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Jambs  Kent. 

"  Honorable  D.  Webster." 

Respecting  BiiTDseq^tient  ippiLCiitwu,  it  can  only  be  necessary 
to  Bay  that  thib  diseouTflfl  h'is  become  classical  in  our  literature, 
and  that  it  is  geneia,llj  regarded  is  the  corner-stone  of  Mr. 

'William  Snith    9han     founder    of  iic  the  admimBtradon  of  the  elder  Iib 

tlie  Boston  Athenseum   and  for  mtrnv  filled  the  office  of  private  aeeretaiy  to 

years  its  Ivhranan   was  a  near  rehtiia  the  President, — {Tioknor's  Life  of  Pres- 

of  the  tno  Presidents  A  hin'<  ind   \a  cjtt  tlicliistorian,  p,  9,) 
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Webster's  fame  as  an  orator.  In  thiB  department  he  was  the 
founder  of  hie  own  school,  in  ■which  no  one  has  become  his 
equal.  From  that  day  it  became  universally  known  that  he 
who  had  achieved  so  much  reputation  in  legislative  aesembHes, 
in  the  fornm,  and  in  the  councils'  of  the  wise  in  civil  affairs,  was 
also  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  ancient  or  modem 
orators;  and  that  whenever  men's  thoughts  and  feelings  de- 
manded, for  some  peculiarly  high  national  festival  of  the  reason 
and  the  heart,  the  interpretation  and  expression  of  the  loftiest 
eloquence,  they  were  to  tm-n  iostinctively  to  liim  to  fill  the 
noblest  cravings  of  their  intellectnal  natiires,  and  to  move  the 
deepest  sources  of  their  patriotism. 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  the  literature  of  England 
might  have  contained  if  Chatham  had  been  called  upon  to  treat, 
in  a  foiTiial,  pubhc  discourse,  such  an  event  as  the  revolution 
which  finally  expelled  the  Stuarts ;  or  if  Eurke  had  been  in- 
vited to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  all  the 
consequence  which  flowed  from  the  safety  it  insured  to  Eliza- 
beth's Protestant  throne.  But  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of 
Englishmen  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  through 
the  eloquence  of  their  greatest  living  oratora,  as  it  has  been  onrs. 
In  this  department  of  demonstrative  oratory  we  have  been 
more  prolific  than  any  other  nation  of  modern  times.  Yast 
numbers  of  these  productions  p6rish,of  couree,  at  their  birth. 
But  who  would  have  preferred  that  this  national  habit  had 
never  been  formed,  and  have  been  content  never  to  have  had 
the  Plymouth  Discourse,  the  first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  and  the 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  of  Daniel' "Webster  ?  The 
question  implies  a  loss  for  which  we  can  imagine  no  compensa- 
tion. Among  the  remains  of  ancient  oratory  there  have 
come  down  to  ws  a  few  master-pieces  of  public  speech,  in 
which  we  admire  the  consummate  specimens  of  a  national  elo- 
quence and  the  undying  fruits  of  genius.  We  cannot  know 
whether  our  own  language,  after  being  lost,  as  a  vernacular 
tongue,  will  be  studied  as  we  now  study  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Kome.  But,  if,  like  them,  it  has  capacities  for 
eneh  preservation,  it  will  be  preserved  in  the  productions  of 
its  great  orators  as  long  as  in  any  other  of  its  forms  of  prose 
composition. 
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.After  the  delivery  Of  tho  Plymouth  Oration  in  December, 
1820,  the  whole  of  the  year  1821  was  filled  with  private  and 
professional  pursuits.  Mr.  "Webster's  engagements  at  this  time 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massaelmsetts  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  Fnited  States  for  the  first  eireiiit  were  incessant.  In  the 
latter  they  embraced,  among  many  other  causes  of  no  great  pub- 
lic importance,  the  ease  of  Xa  Jmi/ne  WugSnie,  a  vessel  captured 
by  an  American  cruiser  on  the  eoast  of  Africa,  for  being  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade,  and  sailing  at  the  time  of  capture  under  the 
■French  flag  and  French  papera.  She  was  claimed,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, instituted  in  Boston,  by  French  owners ;  and  if  such 
was  her  national  character,  she  could  be  condemned  only  upon 
the  ground  that  the  slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  "Webster  argued  that  the  slave-trade  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  first,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  natm-e 
which  is  a  component  part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  secondly, 
that,  having  been  prohibited  to  their  own  siibjects  by  nearly  all 
civilized  nations,  it  might  now  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  con- 
ventional law  of  nations.  He  succeeded  in  satisfying  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  before  whom  the  cause  was  heai-d,  that  these  were 
the  true  principles  to  be  applied  to  the  case ;  and  accordingly, 
in  May,  1832,  that  very  eminent  judge  pronounced  the  elabo- 
rate opinion  which  is  reported  in  the  second  volume  of  Mason's 
Reports,  and  in  which  he  held  that  the  African  slave-trade, 
abstractly  considered,  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  a  claim  fotmded  upon  it  may  be  repeUed  in  any  court 
where  it  is  asserted,  unless  the  trade  he  legalized  by  the  nation 
%D  which  the  claimant  belongs.' 

Another  of  Mr.  Weteter's  professional  engagements  during 
this  year  consisted  in  the  defence  of  Judge  James  Prescott,  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  sitting  as  a  court  for  the  trial 

'  At  the  iiioe  when  thia  caas  waa  ar-  opinion.    The  aaoond  volunie  of  Dod- 

gued,  the  case  of  Le  LmU,  decided  in  son's  RapOrte,  oontKiiiing  this  jui^iaent 

1817  by  Sir  Williiim  Scott,  in  which  ho  of  Sir  William  Scott,  appears  to  have 

held  Hiat  tradii^  in  slaves  was  not  a  reached  this  conntrj  soon  after  the  ar- 

crirae  by  the  umversal  law  of  nations,  gument  of  the  case  of  La  Jeume  MigSnie. 

had  not  been  published  in  the  rognlai'  Writing  to  Judge  Story  for  a  loan  of  the 

reports  of  the  iOgh  Court  of  Admiralty,  Volume,  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  I  very  much 

but  the  deoision.  wa3   cited  and  com-  feac  my  Lord  Stowell  baa  miaaad  a  ^- 

mented  on  in  tbe  argnment  of  the  case  ure.     Howeyer,  I   suppose,  as  nEnal,  he 
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of  an  impeachment.  Preseott  was  for  twenty  years  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
generally  useful  and  respectable  administration  of  the  duties  of 
that  office,  he  was  impeached  on  charges  of  having  taken  illegal 
fees  from  persons  haying  business  in  liis  court.  The  charge  did 
not  extend  to  bi-ibery,  but  only  to  the  taldng  of  fees  for  official 
services  to  which  no  fee  was  attached  by  law,  and  to  the  hold- 
ing of  special  courts  not  authorized  by  statute.  The  whole 
prosecution  involved  only  some  very  paltry  sums,  received  or 
demanded  by  the  judge  doubtless  imprudently  and  indehcately ; 
and  the  impeachment  itself  developed  a  veiy  strong  illustration 
of  the  public  inexpediency  of  compensating  judges  by  fees 
instead  of  by  fixed  salaries — a  practice  which  was  then  discon- 
tinued in  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  all  judges  except  the 
judges  of  probate,  but  which  has  since  been  totally  changed  in 
that  Commonwealth,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere.  The  case  was 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  prejudice,  but  the 
unfortunate  judge  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  acted  cor- 
raptly.  Mr.  Webster  felt  much  compassion  for  Mm,  especially 
as  the  articles  exhibited  against  him  were  somewhat  vague.  In 
a  very  powerful  ai'gument,  which  is  preserved  among  Mr.  Web- 
ster's works,  he  reaeoned— with  that  dose  and  penetrating  logic 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  was  all  that  he 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  a  ease  whose  aspect  was  bad— that  the 
chaises  had  not  been  set  forth  and  proved  with  the  reasonable 
accuracy  and  certainty  which  the  law  and  the  constitution 
required.  In  this  respect,  the  argument  will  always  remain  an 
important  source  of  information  concerning,  the  principles  of 
accusation  and  proof  that  ought  to  be  followed  on  the  trial  of 
impeachments.  Its  well-known  exordium  stands  as  one  of  thg 
most  impressive  specimens  of  Mr.  Webster's  forensic  eloquence.' 
While  Mr,  Webster  was  engaged  in  the  diligent  practice  of 
his  profession,  from  which  his  emoluments  at  this  time  were 
very  large,  he  was  unexpectedly  and  strongly  soHcited  in  the 
autumn  of  1822,  by  many  leading  gentlemen  in  Boston,  to 
become  their  Representative  in  the  next  Congress.  A  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  wards  of  the  city  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  him  and  urge  his  acceptance  of  a  nomina- 

1  Worts,  v.,  E02-B45. 
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tion.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  on  the  day  after  this  committee 
was  appointed,  entered  Mx.  "Webster's  office,  and  found  him 
reading.  "Mr-Wehster,"  said  his  visitor,  "I  come  to  ask  yon 
to  throw  down  your  law-books  and  enter  the  service  of  the 
public;  for  to  the  public  you  belong.  I  know  what  sacrifices 
we  demand,  of  yon,  but  we  must  rely  on  your  patriotism.  We 
cannot  take  a  refusal." '  A  few  days  afterward,  a  formal 
req^uisition,  signed  by  all  the  committee,  was  presented  to  him, 
and  he  had  to  make  a  decision  on  this,  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  to  him,  not  very  welcome  application.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  may  have  looked  forward  to  a  retmn  to  public  life 
in  some  other  position  tlian  one  which  he  had  formerly  filled. 
He  had  not  ceased  to  take  a  strong  interest  In  whatever  con- 
cerned the  country  or  in  what  was  passing  abroad ;  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  great  aptitude  for  political  discussions,  and  he 
undoubtedly  had  that  within  him  for  which  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  in  the  walks  of  his  proiession,  however  high  they 
lay  along  the  roads  to  fame,  was  not  a  complete  satisfaction. 
But  he  had  two  very  good  reasons  for  not  being  entirely  pleased 
with  the  invitation  of  his  Boston  friends.  His  ciremnstanc^ 
were  not  so  independent  as  he  hoped  in  a  few  years  more  of 
professional  labor  to  make  them ; '  and  having  once  served 
with  distinction  in  the-  House  of  Representatives,  and  volun- 
tarily retired  from  it,  he  did  not  particularly  wish,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  to  return  to  that  body.  But  he  had  iDecome  an  adopted 
citizen  of  Itfassaehusetts,  where  he  had  been  welcomed  with  the 
highest- respect  and  consideration,  and  he  did  not  think  that  it 
became  him  to  reject  the  proposed  hojjor  of  representing  such  a 
city  as  Boston  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  accepted  the  nom- 
ination, and  was  elected  that  autumn  by  a  very  lai'ge  majority 
of  the  votes. 

'  The  late  William  Sturgie,  Esq.,  the  clared  insolrent,  according  to  the  pro- 
gentleman  referred  to,  ves  himself  my  viaons  of  tie  Kew-Hampghire  law ;  and 
autbonty  for  this  anecdote.  the  conseqnence  was,  tiiat  Ian  father's 

'  It  bas  been  etated  in  a  preriona  debts  remaiued'a  heavy  burden  upon 

chapter  that  Mr,  Webster  asBumed  the  him,  from  which  he  did  not  free  hunaelf 

payment  of  his  father's  debts.    Hewonld  nntil  BOmo  time  after  his  removal  to 

not  suffer  his  fathcc's  estate  to  bo  fle-  Boston, 
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CHAPTER    X. 
1823-1824. 

EEENTEES     C0HGEES8 — SPEECH     ON      THE      OEEEK      EEYOLTJTIOIT — 

TAEIFF  OF  1824 PROPOSED  CHANQE8   IN  THE    JtHDICiai   SYSTEM 

—THE  CABE  OF   GIBBOHS  VS.    OGDEff — CAMDIDACY  OS  ME.    JOHN 

Qimrcr  adams— fiest  visrr  to  marshfield— PEiiiiEOTEn  to 


ON  the  return  of  Mr,  "VYeljster  to  Congress  in  December, 
1823,  after  a  retirement  of  six  jearsj  he  brought  a  great 
access  of  reputation ;  foi",  although  he  liad  been  so  long  out  of 
publio  station,  he  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye ; 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction,  which  he  had  foregone  by 
abstinence  from  political  affairs,  had  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  lawyer  and  an 
orator,  and  which  now  filled  the  country.  ■■  His  course  was 
likely  to  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  all,  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy  by  a  few.  The  "Federal"  party,  with 
which  he  had  acted  during  his  former  service  in  Congress,  was 
no  longer  an  existing  organization;  and  such  had  been  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  on  former  political  dis- 
tinctions, tliat  there  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  well-d 
"  Republican  "  party  remaining.  But  the  old  party  £ 
although  muclr  abated,  had  not  entirely  worn  themselves  out, 
nor  had  the  old  names  wholly  ceased  to  be  used.  A  person  of 
so  much  distinction,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been 
re-garded  as  a  Federalist,  in  coming  again  into  Congress,  came 
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among  some  who  were  not  likely  to  forget  that  he  had  been 
their  political  opponent, 

Mr.  Clay  was  chosen  Speaker.  Priendly,  although  not  in 
timate,  personal  relations  had  all  along  existed  between  him 
and  Mr.  "Webster;  but  llr.  Clay  had  been  an  ardent  leada- 
during  the  war  on  the  side  of  an  Administrationj  some  of  whose 
'rae^ui-es  lilr.  "Webster  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose.  Mr. 
Clay  was  now  one  of  fire  or  six  candidates  for  the  presidency 
from  among  whom  a  ehoiee  was  to  be  made,  hut  lie  probably 
did  not  count  upon  the  siipport  of  Mr,  Webster,  The  latter 
entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Clay's  public  character, 
and  regarded  hini  as  a  liberal  and  honorable  man,  not  nn- 
friendly  in  his  general  feeling ;  yet  he  did  not  anticipate  that, 
in  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  House, 
Mr.  0ay  would  ventm-e  entirely  to  disregard  old  lines  of  dis- 
tinction, although  he  supposed  that  in  his  own  case  the  Speaker 
would  not  be  afraid  to  sliake  off  any  party  trammels  that  might 
have  formei'Iy  esasted.  The  result  was,  that,  without  any  com- 
munication between  them  or  tlieir  respective  friends,  Mr,  Clay 
placed  Mr.  Webster  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee ; 
an  appointment  which,  under  aU  the  circumstances,  was  the 
most  fit  which  he  coidd  have  made,  and  one  that  was  doubtless 
made  from  a  sense  of  its  fitness. 

In  the  presidential  election  that  was  then  approacliing,  Mr, 
Webster  felt  less  interest  than  he  did  in  another  subject.  He 
had  long  been  an  anxious  observer  of  tlie  heroic  struggle  which 
the  Greeks  had  maintained  against  their  Turkish  oppressor ; 
he  had  studied  the  civil  and  miHtary  aspects  of  the  Greek 
Eevolntion  with  the  closest  attention^  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  the  Greeks  had  character  enough  to  carry  them  throngli 
the  contest  with  success ;  and  he  not  only  felt,  in  common  with 
the  whole  people  of  fiiis  coimtry,  a  warm  sympathy  in  their 
cause,  but  he  saw,  as  not  many  otheis  did,  in  the  principles  and 
policy  proclaimed  by  the  alhed  governments  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  general  indifference  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  the  result 
of  this  contest,  great  cause  of  danger  to  liberty  thi'onghout 
the  world.  He  determined  therefore  to  do  or  say  somethuig  in 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period  of  the  session. 

Before  deciding  on  the  step  to  be  taken,  lie  conferred  with 
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Ml.  Itnfus  King,  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
approved  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  He  also  consulted  the 
President ;  but,  as  tlie  message,  which  Kr.  Monroe  was  about 
to  send  in  to  Oongi'ess,  had  taken  higt  groimd  as  to  inter- 
ference by  European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  he 
was  relnetant  to  have  tlie  appearance  of  interfering  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  other.  This  did  not  weigh  much  with  Mr.  "Web- 
sterj  who  thought  that  "  we  have  as  mnch  community  with  the 
Greeks  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  borders  of  the  Yermilion  Sea." '  The  menage,  however, 
when  it  appeared,  was  found  to  contain  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Greeks,  which  was  closed  with  something  very 
like  an  ofiicial  statement  that  tliey  were  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing in  fact  achieved  their  independence.  "  From  the  facts," 
said  the  President,  "  which  have  come  to  our  laiowledge,  there 
is  good  cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever  aU 
dominion  over  them ;  that  Greece  will  become  an  independent 
power.  That  she  may  attain  that  rank  is  the  object  of  our 
moat  ardent  wishes." ' 

After  the  House  had  been  in  session  a  few  days,  Mx.  Web- 
ster introduced  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  provision  ought  to  te  made  by  law  for  deiraying  tl>e  espenae 
incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  ivhen- 
ever  the  Preadent  sliall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment." 

After  a  few  explanatory  remai'ks,  he  desired  that  the  resolu- 
tion might  lie  upon  the  table.  It  was  taken  up  in  Committee 
of  tlie  "Whole  on  the  19th  of  January.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  had  aesembled  in  the  galleries  to  Hear  Mr.  "Webstef. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  almost 
universal  popular  sympathy  for  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  classical 
associations  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  a  brilliant  oration, 
which  would  bring  him  again  before  the  public  with  renewed 
edat."  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  hia  purpose. 
The  crowds  which  had  eome  to  listen  to  an  anticipated  display 
of  rhetoric,  or  the  members  who  supposed  that  he  contemplated 
a  "move  "  on  the  political  chesa-boai-d,  were  astonished  at  the 

'  CorreBpondenoe,  i.,  332,  33.^.  promulgated    the    famoua    (so -called) 

'  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  December    "  Monroe  Doetrme." 
2,  1823.    This  was  the  mesai^E  which  '  Philadelphia  Quarterly  for  1831. 
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development  wliicli  be  made  of  tlie  siibject,  and  the  direction 
which  he  gave  to,  it.  Instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the 
v^ue  sympathies  of  the  popnlar  heart,  he  proceeded  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  the  public  mind,  not  only  of  America  but 
of  Em-ope,  respecting  the  principles  ■which  had  been  annormced 
by  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  as  the  basis  on  which  they  intended 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  any  people  to  change  their  government 
or  their  political  relations.  He  analyzed  all  the  European  Con- 
gresses, from  that  of  Paris  in  1814,  to  that  of  Laybach  in  1821, 
and  brought  into  prominent  relief  the  doctrines  which  resulted 
from  them— that  all  sovereigns  have  an  interest  and  a  right  to 
control  all  nations  in  any  attempt  which  they  may  make  against 
the  government  that  is  over  them.  He  denonneed  this  principle 
as  an  infraction  of  the  pubHc  law,  and  maintained  that  the  lib- 
erty of  every  civilized  people  on  the  globe  was  concerned  in 
putting  it  down. 

This  state  of  things,  he  contended,  called  emphatically  upon 
us,  not  for  direct  interference,  but  for  an  expression  of  our  opin- 
ion in  terms  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  present  age  was 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  limited  governments;  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  had  very  distinctly  evinced  a  desire 
to  take  a  share,  at  least,  in  the  government  of  themselves.  But 
there  was  an  antagonistic  principle  at  work,  which,  if  not 
resisted,  would  prostrate  the  liberties  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  "  They  are  doctrines,"  said  Mr,  "Webster,  "  which  have 
been  conceived  with  great  sagacity,  they  are  pursued  with  nn- 
broten  perseverance,  and  they  bring  to  their  support  a  million 
and  a  half  of  bayonets." 

"  It  was  not  by  war,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  were  to 
propagate  our  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of  manliind. 
Formerly,  indeed,  there  was  no  means  of  malring  an  impression 
on  nations  but  by  fleets  and  armies ;  but  the  age  had  under- 
gone a  change  ;  thei'e  is  now  a  force  in  pnblic  opinion,  which, 
in  the  end,  will  outweigh  all  the  physical  force  that  can  bo 
brought  against  it." 

He  then  p^sed  to  the  modem  history  of  Greece,  her  suffer- 
ings, and  the  apathy  with  which  the  neighboring  nations,  pro- 
fessedly Christian,  had  looked  on ;  an  apathy,  he  said,  which 
was  a  dlagraee  to  Europe.     A  rapid   survey  of  the  progress 
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and  present  condition  of  the  Greek  Eevolution  followed,  which 
brought  him  to  the  position  taken  in  the  President's  message, 
with  which,  he  contended,  his  resolution  was  in  entire  har- 
mony, for  it  proposed  nothing  but  to  enable  tiie  President  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  Greece  whenever  he  should  think 
proper.  Its  pass^e  would  Tiolate  no  neutrality,  break  no 
engagements  mth  the  Porte,  for  we  had  none ;  but  it  would 
assure  the  Greeks  of  ovx  sympathy,  and  inspire  them  with 
fresh  constancy  in  their  struggle.  "  I  cannot  say,  sir,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  they  wiU  succeed ;  that  i-ests  with  Heaven.  But, 
tor  myself,  if  I  should  hear  to-morrow  that  they  have  failed, 
tliat  their  last  phalanx  had  sunk  beneath  the  Turkish  scimetar, 
that  the  flames  of  their  last  city  had  gone  down  into  its  ashes, 
and  that  naught  remained  but  the  wide,  melancholy  waste 
where  Greece  once  was,  I  should  still  reflect,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  have  asked  yon,  in  the  name  of 
seven  milHons  of  freemen,  that  yon  would  give  them,  at  least, 
the  cheering  of  one  friendly  voice." 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  concluded  his  speech,  Mr.  Olay  laid 
upon  the  table  a  resolution  which  declared  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  woidd  not  see,  without  serious  inquietude, 
any  forcible  interposition  by  the  allied  powers  in  behalf 
of  Spain,  to  reduce  the  South-American  republics  to  their 
former  subjection.  The  discussion  then  went  on  upon  Mr. 
Webster's  resolution  concerning  Greece.  The  cry  of  "  Quixot- 
ism "  was  immediately  raised,  especially  by  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
attacked  both  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Olay  with  his  iKual  sar- 
casm. The  resolutions  of  both,  he  said,  led  to  war.  An  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  committee  rise.  This  called  up  Mr. 
Olay,  who  defended  Mr,  Webster's  resolution  ^  as  well  as  his 
own ;  the  latter  he  did  not  mean  to  press  at  that  time,  but  he 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  former  at  once.  A  long  discussion 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Olay  came  out  in  groat 
force  in  further  defence  of  Mr.  Webster's  proposition.  He  saw 
that  much  of  the  opposition  to  it  was  personal,  and  he  at  once 
administered  a  rebuke  to  the  pai'ty  feeling  which  dictated  that 
opposition  in  his  most  spirited  manner.    He  said : 

"  I  Joiow  that,  at  least,  some  of  tie  olijectiona  to  tliG  original  proposal 
are  occasioned  by  tlio  source  from  wMoh  it  proceeded.    Tlicrc  m-c  iutfi- 
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viduals  in  this  House  who  look  at  the  mover  of  this  reaoUition  as  if  Us 
value  or  imjioi-taiice  were  to  be  measured  hy  inquiring  who  brought  it  for- 
ward. Sir,  I  haye  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  originated  this  resolution ;  I  have  sometimes  had  the  pleasure 
of  acting  with  Tiim ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  Uiose  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
tiLa,t,  if  they  seek  to  be  regarded  as  the  sentinels  of  ireedom,  they  must  dis- 
regard the  Boutce  irom  wMcli  any  measure  favorable  to  its  interest  may 
happen  to  have  proceeded,  and  must  take  it  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
If  a  gentleman,  who  happens  to  belong  to  a  different  party,  in  political 
aenfiment,  sliall  bring  forwarcl  a  proposition  fiaught  witb  liberal  principles 
and  noble  sentiments,  is  it  to  bo  rgeeted  for  his  sake  ?  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  cease  to  he  Eepnblicana ;  and  those  who  act  on  principles  the 
reverse  of  ours  wiU  be  the  men  who  truly  deserve  that  name ;  and,  sir,  if 
all  Republicans  must  oppose  this  doctrine,  and  all  Federalists  advocate 
it,  I,  for  one,  shall  cease  to  be  a  Republican,  and  shall  become  a  Feder- 

fKr,  Clay  could  always  be  etuiig  by  the  taiinta  of  Hr,  Ean- 
dolph,  and,  oa  tbis  occasion,  bis  indignation  bindled  all  the 
fires  of  Ha  eloquence,  and  pointed  it  with  bis  utmost  scorn, 
which  he  douhtlese  nnbridled  the  more  readily,  as  be  was  con- 
scions  fbat  a  great  pnblic  sentiment  existed  behind  him,  that 
wonld  justify  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Webster's  resolution.  His 
speech  was  bold,  dedsive,  and  i-meompromising.  "  Go  home," 
he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  go  home,  if  yon  dare ;  go  home,  if  yon 
can,  to  yonr  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down, 
Jleet,  if  yon  dare,  the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent 
you  here  (he  meant  no  defiance),  and  tell  them  that  yon  shrank 
fi-om  the  declaration  of  your  own  sentiments ;  that  you  cannot 
tell  how,  hut  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  ind^eribable 
apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  affrighted  you ;  that  the 
spectres  of  eciinetars  and  crowns  and  crescents  gleamed  before 
you,  and  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  suppr^sed  all  the  noble 
feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national  indepen- 
dence, and  by  humanity."  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe, 
Mr,  Clay  said,  that  such  woidd  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority 
of  tiuB  House.  But,  for  himself,  though  every  friend  of  the 
measure  should  desert  it,  and  he  be  left  to  stand  alone  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  would  give  to  the  resolution 
the  poorsanction  of  his  unqualified  approbation,' 

'  Aiiniila  of  Congreas'  Eij;ttcontli  Congress,  IHl-llTT. 
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ThQ  discussion  was  further  continued  until  ttie  26th  of 
Jaaiuary,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  unwilhngness  manifested 
either  to  adopt  Mr.  "Weteter'a  resolution,  or  any  modification 
of  it,  lie  consented  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  should  rise 
without  taking  a  vote.  But  his  purpcffie  was  answered.  He 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  arrayed  against  the  liberties  of  nations. 
His  speech,  we  are  told  by  one  who  watched  its  circulation  and 
influence,  "besides  being  printed  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken,  has  been  cireulated  throtigh  South  America,  and 
published  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  civilized  languages  of 
Europe,  including  the  Spanish  and  Greek." '  At  the  time  this 
statement  was  publicly  made  (1831),  Mr.  "Webster  could  coolly 
review  tlie  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  making  the  Greek 
speech  of  1834.  The  following  note,  now  before  me,  in  MS., 
from  him  to  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Qua/r- 
t&rhj,  will  he  read  with  interest : 

"  One  word  aljont  the  Greek  speech.  I  think  I  am  more  fond  of  this 
child  than  of  aaj  of  the  family.  My  object,  when  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, was  not  WHderatood,  It  waa  imagined  that,  seeing  the  existence 
of  a  warm  puhlic  sympathy  for  the  suffering  Greeks,  the  pmpose  was  only 
to  make  a  speech  respon»vo  and  gratifying  to  that  sympathy.  The  real 
object  was  lai^er.  It  was  to  take  occasion  of  the  Greek  Berolnlion,  and 
the  conduct  held  in  regard  to  it  by  the  great  Continental  powers,  to 
exhibit  the  principles  laid  down  by  those  powers,  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  meant  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  purpose  made  it 
necessary  fo  examine  accurately  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Congresses,  from 
that  of  Paris,  in  1814,  to  that  of  Laybach,  in  1831.  I  read  those  proceed- 
ings with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  endeavored  to^extract  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hook"  which  I  think 
so  well  of  as  parts  of  this  speech.  Events  have  shown  that  some  opinions 
here  expressed  were  well  founded.  A  revolution  has  taken  place,  and  the 
people  reform  their  constitution,  and  then  iuyite  an  iudiridual  to  the 
throne,  on  conation  of  governing  according  to  the  constitution.'  Belgium 
is  doing  the  same ;  Poland  is  attempting  to  do  the  same.  This  ia  in  the 
spirit  of  the  English  devolution  of  1638;  but  it  ia  'flat  burglary'  according 
to  the  law  of  Laybach. 

"  I  was  something  of  a  prophet,  too,  ia  rcgai'd  to  the  duration  of  the 
late  French  monarchy.     See  Plymouth  Discourae.     But  enough ;  I  am 

3  whom  UiD  note  was  ad- 

^  TliQ  case  of  Louis  Philippe, 
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tired  of  saying  'I,'  'me,'  and  '  mine.'  Mj  dear  air,  if  the  world  caauot  sea 
the  merits  of  my  illustiloas  works,  why  should  I  (or  why  should  you) 
trouble  ouTselyeH  to  point  them  out ! " 

Before  leaving  the  Greek  epeeeli,  it  may  be  well  to  say  ttat 
it  was  a  common  complaint  among  Kr,  "Webster's  friends,  at 
tliat  time,  that  lie  took  but  little  pains  in  the  publication  of  his 
speeches.     On  this  occasion  Mx.  Hopkinson  wi'ote  to  him : 

"  You  ai-G  generally  too  careless  of  yourself  and  your  reputation  ;  and, 
content  witi  doing  a  thing  well,  yoa  have  too  little  solicitude  atoout  the 
proof  of  it  to  the  world.  Tour  -views  of  the  character,  object,  and  extent 
of  tie  Holy  AUiance,  have  particidaily  attracted  public  attention  for  their 
strength  and  novelty  in  many  particulars.  Develop  yourself  fiiUy  on  this 
Bulgect ;  it  is  of  vast  interest,  and  may  be  illustrated  with  great  force  by 
their  declarations  and  conduct  for  the  last  two  yeais.  It  is,  in  one  respect, 
a  misfortune  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  high  eminence  of  character ;  he  is  i-e- 
quired  always  to  maiataia  it,  and  this  calls  for  a  consiwit  vigilance  and 
effort,  which  are  not  always  convenient.  Besides,  few  have  judgment  to 
know  of  what  a  snbject  is  capable,  and  expect  to  see  the  same  power  dis- 
played, whether  an  oaJc  is  to  be  uproot«d,  or  a  rose  plucked  from  its  bush. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Bandolph,  ia  his  surprise  that  you  shonld  find  so  much 
to  he  well  said  on  your  resolution.  It  is  only  a  mind  of  great  resources, 
witft  a  genius  creative  and  prolific,  that  could  have  connected  it  with  so 
mnch  important  and  interesting  matter.  Not  one  of  your  opponents  has 
met  you  fiiirly  on  your  own  ground.  Some  have  treated  the  resolution 
as  an  abstract  declaration  of  war,  and  others  have  assumed  that  it  would 
certainly  lead  to  war;  and  thus,  mounted  on  a  monster  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, they  have  gone  off  at  full  speed,  spreading  devastation  and  terror  in 
theii  path.  It  is  thus  with  men  who  must  speak,  and  can't  argue.  Of 
this  genus  I  have  seen  so  many,  especially  in  the  great  hall  of  Congi'ess, 
that  I  know  them  from  the  first  jump  they  talre." 

Prompted  by  this  friendly  advice,  Mr.  "Webster  did  prepare 
a  STiitable  report  of  this  speech,  "which  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  now  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  But 
he  pruned  the  actual  speech  a  good  deal  when  this  edition  was 
published,  in  1851,  and  perhaps  did  it  some  injustice,  as  he  was 
apt  to  do,  from  the  severity  with  wMch  he  occasionally  handled 
his  own  pTodnetione.  A  eontempoi'aneous  report,  that  appeared 
ia  the  National  JhielUg'encery  ia  somewhat  more  full,  although 
it  wanta  the  animation  of  the  first  pronoun.' 

'  Tiiifl  report  is  repeated  in  the  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighteenth  Congress,  first 
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The  President's  m^sage,  at  the  opening  of  tide  session,  had 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  tariff;  and  accordingly  an 
elaborate  hill  was  prepared  and  first  reported  to  the  House, 
which  gare  rise  to  a  memorable  discnssion,  in  wliich  a  high 
protective  tariff  first  received  from  Mr.  Clay  (its  principal  ad- 
vocate) the  name  of  the  "  American  system,"  As  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's early  relation  to  this  subject  haa  sometimes  been  misun- 
deretoodj  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  opinions  which  he 
had  hitherto  held.  The  reader  has  already  seen  that,  in  ISli, 
he  declared  himself  not  to  be  in  favor  of  a  policy  whieh  woidd 
force  capital  into  manufactnres  faster  than  it  would  naturally 
find  its  way  into  them  without  the  direct  influence  of  legisla- 
tion.' In  1816,  when  the  principle  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures,  advocated  by  Mr,  Calhoun,  was  first  introduced 
into  our  revenue  eyatem  as  an  incidental  object  of  the  regtda- 
tion  and  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  goods,  Mr.  "Webster, 
as  I  have  already  said,  confined  himself  to  the  procurement  of 
such  duties  on  particular  commodities,  as  would  be  hkely  to 
afford  a  settled  and  steady  policy  in  relation  to  the  principal 
branches  of  manufacture.  From  1816  to  1833  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  out  of  Congress.  In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  of  1816  had  been  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital 
still  more  in  manufactiu'ing  establishments,  especially  of  cotton 
and  wool,  and  there  were  indications  that  a  policy  of  direct 
.protection  and  encouragement  by  the  means  of  still  higher  du- 
ties, laid  for  this  express  purpose,  would  be  substituted  for  the 
tariff  then  ia  operation.  Under  these  circumstances  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  in  1820,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  a  still  further  extension  of  this  principle.  Mr. 
"Webster,  although  not  in  public  position  at  that  time,  was  in- 
vited to  attend  and  address  this  meeting,  because  his  general 
sentiments  on  tlie  subject  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  any 
other  measure  of  protection  than  that  which  is  incidental  to 
the  collection  of  sufficient  revenue  for  the  wants  of  Govern- 
ment, and  which  can  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  all  the  industi-ies  of  the  country.  Previous 
to  tliis  time,  the  right  to  afford  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
factures E^inst  foreign  competition  was  placed  by  its  advo- 
'  Ante,  chap.  t. 
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eates  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  power  incidental  to  the 
power  of  laying  and  eolleeting  revenue ;  and  "Mr.  Wehstei' 
argued,  in  his  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  that,  if  protection  is  an 
incident  to  revenue,  the  incident  cannot  fairly  be  carried  be- 
yond the  principal,  and  that  duties  laid  for  the  mere  object  of 
protection  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  power  under  which  it 
was  claimed  that  they  might  be  impMed.  This  opinion,  ao  far 
as  the  reyenue  power  is  concerned  as  the  source  of  protective 
dati^,  Hr.  "Webster  subBtantially  held  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  power  of  protection  is  to  be  inferred  solely 
from  the  revenue  power,  the  protection  can  only  be  incidental. 
But,  when  he  first  expressed  this  opinion  in  1820,  Mr,  ITadi- 
Bon's  papers  and  other  publications,  which  throw  a  great  deal 
of  Hght  iipon  the  commercial  clatise  in  the  Constitution,  as  in- 
tended by  its  framers  to  embrace  the  power  of  protecting 
dom<^tic  industries,  had  not  appeared.  This  fact  is  important 
to  be  observed,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Webster's  views  of  1820, 
In  what  he  said  in  1820  on  the  subject  of  power,  he  had  noth- 
ing in.  view  but  the  revenue  power.  On  the  question  of  policy, 
he  did  undoiibtedly  at  that  time  oppose  earnestly  the  further 
extension  of  a  principle  of  legislation  which  would,  as  he  be- 
lieved, give  an  artificial  stimuhis  to  some  branches  of  industry, 
operate  to  the  injury  of  mai-itime  commerce,  and  introduce 
among  us  the  system  of  prohibitions  and  monopolies  which  had 
long  been  followed,  but  which  were  begimiing  to  be  questioned, 
in  England. 

Ei-om  1820  to  1824,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  changes  of 
capital  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  tariif  of  1816 ; 
partly  by  the  fall  of  prices  everywhere,  consequent  upon  the 
general  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  efforts  to  return  to  a  basis  of 
specie  payments  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  from  other  less 
palpable  causes,  there  was  a  general  commercial  depression 
throughout  this  country.  The  opinion  was  then  embraced  by 
some  leading  minds,  especially  by  JSIv.  Clay,  that  the  true 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  to  encourage  BtOl  more  the 
development  of  manufactures  among  tis,  and,  by  a  system  of 
high  protection,  to  raise  up  a  larger  home  market  for  agricul- 
tural products  generally,  and  also  to  bring  about  the  employ- 
ment of  our  own  iron,  hemp,  and  otlier  articles  which  aro  con- 
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sumed  in  ship-ibuiMing,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  materials. 
In  Beeting  for  a  means  of  naturalizing  the  arts  in  thia  country, 
Mr.  Clay  became  satisfied  that  wo  "  must  resort  to  the  same 
method  which  the  wisdom  of  other  nations  had  found  to  be 
alone  efeetual,  namely,  adequate  protection  against  the  other- 
wise overwhelming  influence  of  foreign  competition."  How 
far  Mr.  Clay  was  personally  concerned  in  arranging  the  details 
of  the  tariff  bill  of  1824  does  not  appear;  hut  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  earns  forward  and  made  that  meaauro  hie  own,  and 
laid  at  its  foundation  the  principle  of  a  high  protective  tariff, 
as  the  means  of  remedying  the  existing  commercial  depression, 
and  of  launching  the  country  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity, 
he  carried  the  principle  in  argument  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  carried  in  England,  and  relied  mainly  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  England  as  his  justification.  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  tariff  bill  of  1824  as  it  stood  before  the  House,  was  so  con- 
structed that  many  persons,  like  Mr.  Webster,  who  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  some  of  its  provisions  had  they  stood  alone, 
could  not  vote  for  others  on  account  of  their  injurious  operation 
upon  Interests  which  they  were  hound  to  regard.  But  the 
measure  was  pressed  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  establishment  of  a 
system,  of  which  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  through 
the  direct  operation  of  high  protective  duties,  was  the  avowed 
object  and  the  corner-stone. 

Of  course,  a  measure  of  this  land,  so  constructed,  and 
brought  forward  as  a  system  which  was  confes&edly  an  imitation 
of  that  which  was  supposed,  rightfully  or  wrongfuUy,  to  have 
created  the  prosperity  of  England,  encountered  opposition. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  too,  introduced  as  it  was  at  a  time  when 
the  navigating  interests  were  laboring  under  the  unfavorable 
effects  produced  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  when  the  ship-builder 
needed  to  purchase  his  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
and  when  the  ship-owner  needed  all  the  freights  that  he  could 
command— it  must  lead  those  who  represented  such  interests 
to  look  carefully  at  the  application  of  a  principle  that  was  now 
to  be  carried  further  than  it  had  ever  been  carried  before.  It 
was  ecLually  certain  that  there  must  be  gi'eat  differences  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the  true  mode  of  benefit^ 
ing  the  agricultural  classes  of  such  a  country  as  this,  is,  to  shut 
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up  the  consumption  of  their  products  within  a  home  market, 
or  even  to  create  a  state  of  things  which  has  a  decided  tendency 
in  that  direction ;  and  that  there  also  must  be  great  doubts 
whether  they  are  benefited  by  making  it  necessary  for  them 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  a  foreign  manufactured  article,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  tax  which  is  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  domestic  manufacturer.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  discu^ion  of  these  great  questions 
of  political  economy,  which  have  not  even  yet  reached  a. 
wholly  satisfactory  sohition ;  but  the  general  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  here  alluded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  in  1824,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  any  erroneous 
views    of  tlie    opinions    and  course   of  Mr.  Webster   on    that 


The  bill  of  1824  had  been  pending  for  some  time  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  in  a  desultory  debate  on  its  multifarious 
provisions  and  its  general  principle,  when,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  Mr.  Clay  availed  himself  of  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  develop  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  and  to  place 
himself  in  the  responsible  situation  of  its  principal  advocate. 
He  began  by  desci-ibing  what  he  considered  as  a  condition  of 
"  distress  "  throughout  the  country.  Characterizing  the  pohcy 
which  he  meant  to  recommend,  as  a  "  genuine  Ameiican 
6}'Stem,"  he  described  those,  who  thought  a  foreign  market  an 
adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  labor,  as  "  parti- 
sans of  the  foreign  policy."  He  then  proceeded  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  protection  by  the  example  of  England,  the 
country  in  which  it  had  been  most  steadily  and  extensively 
maintained,  and  combated  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  its  introduction  here,  in  a  speech  of  astonishing  abil- 
ity, which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favor  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  records 
of  our  legislation. 

Mr,  Webster  began  his  reply  to  Mr,  Clay,  by  stating  that 
he  represented  a  district  that  was  highly  commercial,  and 
deeply  interested  in  manufactures  also ;  and  that  sncli  were 
the  complex  and  conflicting  details  of  this  biU,  that  a  vote  in  its 
favor  would  support  measures  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
:iiid  a  vote  against  it  would  oppose  measures,  some  of  wliioh 
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might  te  correct.  He  did  not  approve  of  legislation  whieli,  for 
the  sake  of  inaugurating  a  new  system  that  was  to  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  manufactures,  dealt  in  this  manner  with  the  existr 
ing  pursuits  of  the  country.  But,  passing  to  the  general  policy 
of  this  measure,  he  toot  occasion  very  distinctly  to  repel  the 
inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  application  made  by 
IVfr.  Olay  of  the  terms  "American  pohey"  and  "foreign 
pohcy,"  as  marking  an  invidious  distinction  between  those  who 
favored  and  those  who  opposed  this  bill.  A  policy,  he  said, 
which  America  never  had  tried,  which  was  admitted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  example  of  other  countries,  could  not  correctly, 
if  names  were  things,  be  described  as  an  American  policy ; 
while  that  which  we  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  which  foreign 
nations  had  not,  was  scarcely  to  he  designated  as  a  foreign  sys- 
tem. He  then  took  issue  with  Mr.  Olay  in  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  depression  and 
not  distress,  denying  that  there  was  cause  for  ao  gloomy  a 
representation  as  had  been  made.  He  traced  the  causes  of  the 
existing  depression,  and  argued  that  this  hill  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  reach  them.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  know, 
when  new  applications  were  to  be  made  of  the  principles  of 
protection,  how  the  measure  was  to  operate  on  all  the  interests 
of  the  country ;  what  provisions  were  expected  to  have  the 
effect  of  iuereasing  the  home  market,  and  what  might  tend 
the  other  way.  On  these  points  he  had  derived  little  infor- 
mation from  the  advocates  of  the  measure.  But  he  could 
not,  he  said,  on  this  great  subject,  espouse  a  side  and  fight 
under  a  flag. 

Adverting  to  the  case  of  England,  he  contended  that  the 
policy  of  restraints  and  prohibitions  was  getting  out  of  repute 
aa  the  true  nature  of  commerce  became  better  understood,  and 
he  established  this  position  by  numerous  citations  from  English 
statesmen  of  eminence,  who  were  even  then  beginning  to  ques- 
tion that  policy.  The  reason  why  exclusion,  prohibition,  and 
monopoly  were  now  suffered  to  remain  in  the  English  system, 
was,  he  observed,  because  a  thing  wrongly  done  cannot  always 
be  undone ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to 
take  all  our  measures  of  this  kind  with  great  caution.  On  this 
t  he  held  that  there  wore  substantial  distinctions  which 
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ought  to  be  observed.  One  ia  the  diatiuetion  between  entire 
prohibition  and  reasonable  encouragement.  It  ia  one  thing,  by 
dutiea  on  foreign  articles,  to  awalcen  a  home  competition  in  the 
production  of  the  same  articles ;  it  ia  quite  another  thing  to 
remove  all  competition  by  the  total  exclusion  of  the  foreign 
article.  There  was  again  a  broad  distinction  between  affording 
reasonable  encouragement  to  mauTifactures  already  existing  in 
the  country,  and  by  total  prohibition  raising  up  manufactures 
not  suited  to  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  state 
of  the  population.  Although  it  might  not  always  be  easy  to 
apply  these  distinctions,  yet  they  were  eufiiciently  clear  to 
indicate  the  true  course  of  policy. 

There  were,  continued  Mr.  "Webster,  some  general  objections 
to  Mr.  Clay'a  course  of  reasoning :  1.  He  seemed  to  treat  all 
dome&tic  industry  as  if  it  were  confined  to  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles.  It  was  an  error  to  attribute  to  certain 
employments  the  peculiar  appellation  of  American  industry. 
If  one  man  makes  a  yard  of  cloth  at  home  and  another  raises 
agricultural  products  and  buys  a  yard  of  imported  cloth,  both 
are  the  earnings  of  domestic  industiy ;  and  it  is  qu^tionable 
how  far  it  is  proper  for  Government  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  article, 'or  how  far  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
individual  discretion.  The  various  intereste  and  pursuits  of- 
society  should  be  allowed  to  flouiish  and  grow  together.  They 
might  promote  manufacture  by  cauauig  sudden  transfers  of 
capital  and  violent  changes  in  men's  occupations,  if  they  chose 
to  disregard  the  effect  on  other  intereata.  Without  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  modei'ation,  they  might, incidentally,  through  the 
revenue  power,  benefit  such  manufactures  as  could  be  most  use- 
fully promoted  at  home,  but  his  objection  was  to  the  immoder- 
ate use  of  the  power.  2.  Mr.  Clay  had  left  out  of  consideration 
what  had  already  been  done  for  manufactures.  The  real  aspect 
of  the  question  was,  in  regard  to  each  branch  of  manufactures 
affected  by  the  bill,  whether  enough  had  not  already  been  done, 
and  whether  more  eould  now  be  done  without  great  injury  to 
other  interests.  In  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he 
closed  with  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  existing  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  great  branches  of  manufacture,  and  the 
effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  navigating  and  agiicultural  interests 
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His  vote  was  gireii  against  the  biU,  which  had  a  majority  of 
five  only  in  it9  favor.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  materially 
modified  in  respect  to  many  of  its  details,  and,  when  the  House 
iinally  conemred  in  these  changes,  many  of  Mr.  Webster's 
objections  were  obviated. 

Trom  this  analysis  it  mil  be  seen  in  what  sense,  at  this 
time,  ]Mr.  "Wolater  was  a  "  free-trader  "  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  description  of  a  tariff  he  favored.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  speech  of  1824  was  made  m  answer  to 
an  argument  by  Mr.  day,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  pressed 
the  theory  of  protection  and  its  benefits  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  practice  of  England,  and  this,  too,  upon  a  bill  that  operated 
so  injurioi^ly  upon  many  great  branches  of  industry,  that  it 
coidd  not  afterward  pass  the  Senate  unchanged,  Mr.  "Webster 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  present  the  argument  that  is  opposed 
to  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  protection.  In 
theory  he  doubtless  concurred  with  the  general  sense  in  which 
the  current  of  the  age  was  then  beginning  to  flow,  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  commercial  intercoui^e  and  unrestrained  individual 
action,  as  the  best  condition  for  all  nations.  But  he  accepted 
the  fact  that  we  had  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  principle 
of  protection,  and  were  acting  upon  it ;  and,  therefore,  in  his 
view,  the  true  policy  of  all  our  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
to  adJQSt  the  revenue  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  domestic 
industry,  so  as  neither  to  introduce  an  artificial  stimulus  of 
some  favored  pursuits  nor  to  cripple  otliers  which  were  left  to 
their  own  unaided  vigor.  As  a  statesman,  therefore,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  Mr,  Webster  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  what  is 
called  "  free  trade ; "  as  an.  American  legislator,  he  was  not  a 
"  free-trader  "  in  1824  or  at  any  other  period.  He  resisted  such 
an  application  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  protection  as  he 
thought  would  be  injurious ;  but  he  did  not  deny  the  necessity 
for  some  continued  exercise  of  that  principle,  nor  did  he  combat 
the  constitutional  power.'     Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect 

'  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gore,  addreased  mation,  wilft  true  principles  and  sound 

W  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time,  we  may  see  doctrines,  which,  if  acted  opoii,  woald 

bow  his  views  on  the  auhjeot  of  the  tariff  promote  the  individual  objects  excluaiTe- 

were  regarded  by  those  who  had  no  ei-  ly  intended  to  be  fostered,  at  the  same 

treme  opinions  on  either  side  ;  "  I  thanlt  time  that  the  Other  great  mteresta  of  the 

you  for  an  esoellent   spaeeh,  lately  re-  community  would  be  preservei     No  one 

eoived,  on  the  tariff,  replete,  in  my  eati-  n^ojces  more  eineerely  than  mpelf  at 
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of  the  tariff  of  1824  on  the  pursnits  of  the  country,  or  on  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  public  men,  Mr.  Webster  is  not  respon- 
sible for  it.' 

Mr.  "Webster's  petition  in  the  House,  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  brought  s,  great  variety  of  subjeeta  under 
his  immediate  cognizance,  the  most  important  of  which  related 
to  certain  changes  then  agitated  in  respect  to  the  construction 
and  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  causes  ot  very  considerable  anxiety  to  the  friends  of  the 
Government,  springing  from  certain  dissatisfactions  with  the 
relations  of  that  tribunal  to  the  working  of  the  Constitution. 
The  number  of  the  judges  had  hitherto  been  seven ;  and  as 
their  discharge  of  the  circuit  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  duty  of 
sitting  ■m  hano,  had  long  been  a  part  of  the  judicial  system, 
and  as  the  growth  of  the  country  had  rendered  some  further 
provision  desirable,  the  question  had  arisen,  what  that  provision 
ought  to  be.  At  all  times  this  question  involves  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  they 
are  to  retain  their  connection  with  the  circuits,  as  one  alterna- 
tive, OP,  as  the  other,  the  preservation  of  a  smaller  number  of 
the  members  of  that  court,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent 
court,  or  the  appointment  of  special  judges  to  perform  the  cir- 
cuit duties.  The  disadvantage  of  a  numerous  bench  for  the 
purpose  of  sitting  as  a  conrt  of  errors  in  iano,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  separating  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  circuits,  in  order  to  limit  their  number,  rendered  this  a 
matter  of  great  perplexity.  These  difficulties  were  inherent 
in  the  subject ;  there  were  othera,  which  were  perhaps  more 
formidable,  arising  from  the  state  of  men's  feelings  and  opin- 
ions. 

The  function  of  declaring  void  and  inoperative  any  law  of  a 
State  that  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  designed  by  that  Constitution  to  be  vested  in  the 

witnes^M  your  adTance  in  the  public  tion  to  wMoli  Hr.  Webater  and  otlierB 

mind.    Tbere  is  hardij  caTiiand  carping  were  willing  to  assent  as  a  "judicious  " 

enough  to  relieve  you  from  tlie  denumaa-  tariff.     It  was  bitterly  rirjieuiod  by  Mr. 

tion  pronounced  agdnst  bini  of  whom  all  Clay,  who  declared  that,  if  the  bill  then 

speak  well."— ^Ma  J  11,  ISM.  Corrfspond-  before  the  House  did  not  pass,  no  other 

eiux,  i.,  351.)  eoiild  at  that  session,  or  probably  during 

'  There  was  a  phrase  cmreiit  at  that  that  f!ongres3.   (See  Annals  of  Congress ; 

time  which  described  tlie  kind  of  legisla-  Eighteenth  Congress,  Ist  Session.) 
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Supreme  Tederal  Tribunal,  and  for  whicli  fhe  Judiciary  Aet 
of  1789  had  provided  tlie  necessary  practical  means,  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1834,  been  exercised  several  times  since  the 
oiTgin  of  the  Government,  in  eases  where  the  law  of  a  State  had 
heen  sustained  by  its  own  supreme  tribunal,  and  where  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  been  assumed  to  have  been  rightfully  given  by  the 
twenty-fifth  soction  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Aet.'  This  es- 
erciee  of  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts,  in  this  class  of  cases,  had  given  no  special  dissatisfaction 
in  'New  Jersey,  or  Karyland,  or  Kew  Hampshire,  the  States  in 
which  the  most  prominent  cases  of  its  application  had  arisen ; " 
but  when,  in  the  eases  of  Cohens  v8.  Ywgirda  and  Oreen  to, 
Biddle,  coming  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  same  power 
had  been  sncceasfully  invoked,  State  jealousy  and  pride  were 
touched  to  the  quick  in  two  of  their  principal  strongholds. 
The  dissatisfaction  culminated  at  this  session  of  Congress  in 
efforte  to  curtail  the  authority  and  limit  the  action  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  these  efforts  were  made,  the  validity  of  the  steamboat 
monopoly  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  pending  before  that 
tribunal  in  the  case  of  Oihhons  vs.  Ogden. 

Mr.  "Webster's  position,  therefore,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  was  extremely  delicate  and  responsible.  He 
had  to  meet  propositions  looking  to  important  changes  in  the 
construction  of  the  Supremo  Court  and  the  fnnctions  of  the 
judges,  and  other  propositions,  which  contemplated  the  ex- 
tinction or  the  restriction  of  its  appellate  jiuisdiction  over  the 
State  courts.  "With  respect  to  the  former,  he  entertained  then 
and  always  a  strong  opinion  that  the  separation  of  the  judges  of 
that  court  from  circuit  duties  is  entirely  inexpedient.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  best  mode  of  affording  the  relief  made  neces- 
sary by  the  pressure  of  busine^  upon  the  circuits,  was  to 
appoint  circuit  judges  where  that  pressure  was  great^t,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  per- 

'  The  aection  which  deolarea  the  cases  '  Sew  Jtrsey  vs.   WUson,   7   Craneh 

which  may  be  removed  from  State  oourts  (from  New  Jersey) ;  McOuikch  vs.  Marg- 

to   the  Supreme   Court  of   Hie  United  'o»irf,  *  Wheaton  (from  Maryland) ;  Ddj* 

Sbites,  and  provides  for  the  mode  of  ef-  month  Gollegs  vs.  Woodmm-d,  i  Wheaton 

fecting  it.  (ftom  New  Hampshire). 
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form  some  nisiprius  duties.  But  there  ■was  no  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  on  these  points  at  this  session,  and  he  could 
only  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  which  he  thought  objec- 
tionable. On  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  he  had  to  oppose, 
first,  a  proposed  repeal  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act ;  and  next,  a  plan  requiring  the  concurrence '  of  a 
certain  fixed  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
any  decision  that  should  reverse  the  judgment  of  a  State 
court  on  the  ground  of  the  constitutional  invalidity  of  a 
State  law.  In  this  opposition  he  was  successful,  and  this 
cla^  of  cases  was  left  under  the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789. 

During  the  most  exciting  period  of  the  debate  of  1824, 
on  the  tariff,  and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  himself  spealiing  in 
the  House  on  that  subject,  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
prepare  for  the  argument  of  the  case  of  QibhoTis  vs.  Ogden  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  involving  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
laws  of  New  Tork,  which  had  granted  to  Eulton  and  Livings- 
ton the  exclusive  navigation  of  all  the  waters  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  State,  by  vessels  impelled  by  steam,  for  a 
term  of  years  not  then  expired.  Every  tribunal  in  that  State 
to  which  the  question  had  been  submitted,  including  its 
"  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,"  had  affirmed  that  these  laws 
were  not  an  infraction  of  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States.  The  particu- 
lar injunction  issued  in  the  ease,  at  the  instance  of  those  holding 
the  monopoly,  restrained  a  vessel  that  ran  between  the  city  of 
New  York  and  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey.  Mx.  Webster 
had  not  been  employed  in  the  cause  in  the  State  courts ;  but,  on 
its  removal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
retained  in  it  to  iirgue  against  the  validity 'of  the  New  Tork 
lawB.  The  circumstances  attending  his  summons  into  court 
in  this  cause,  which  was  at  the  time  quite  unexpected,  are 
thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Tickiior  in  his  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Webster : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1824,  Mr.  'Webster  was  roucli  concerned,  in  the  dis- 
cus^on  then  going  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
upon  the  tariff.  One  morning  he  rose  very  early — earlier  even  than  was 
liis  custom — to  prepare  himself  to  speak  upon  it.     Prom  long  before  day- 
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light  till  the  hour  wheu  the  House  met,  he  was  busy  with  his  brief. 
When  he  was  far  advaiiced  in  speaking,  a  note  waa  brought  to  him 
from  the  Snpreme  Court,  informing  him  that  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  vs. 
Ogden  would  be  called  on  for  argument  the  nest  monusg.  He  waa 
astounded  at  the  intelligence,  for  he  had  supposed  that  aAer  the  tariff 
question  should  have  been  disposed  of,  he  would  still  have  ten  days  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  formidable  conflict,  in  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laws  of  New  Tork,  granting  a  steamboat  monoply  of  its  tide-waters, 
would  be  decided.  He  brought  liis  speech  on  tire  iarilF  to  a  conclusion  as 
speedily  as  he  could,  and  hurried  home  to  m.ake  euch  preparation  for  the 
great  law  argument  as  the  shortness  of  the  notice  would  permit.  He  had 
then  taken  no  food  since  his  morning's  breakfiist — but  instead  of  dining 
he  took  a,  moderate  dose  of  medicine  and  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep. 
At  ten  p.  M.  he  awofee,  called  for  a  bowl  of  tea,  and  without  other  re- 
freshment went  immediately  to  work.  To  use  his  own  phr^e,  '  the  tapes 
had  not  been  o£f  the  papers  for  more  than  a  year,'  He  worked  ali  night, 
and,  !^  he  has  told  rac  more  than  once,  he  thought  he  never  on  any  occa- 
sion had  so  completely  the  free  use  of  all  his  faculties.  He  hardly  felt 
that  he  had  bodily  organs,  so  entirely  had  his  fasting  and  the  medicine 
done  their  work.  At  nino  a.  m.,  after  eleven  hours  of  continuous  intel- 
lectual effort,  his  brief  was  completed.  He  sent  for  the  barber  and  was 
ahaved ;  he  took  a  very  slight  breakfast  of  tea  and  crackers ;  he  looked 
over  his  papers  to  see  that  they  were  all  in  order,  and  tied  them  up — he 
read  the  morning  journals,  to  amuse  and  change  his  thoughts,  and  then 
he  went  into  court,  and  made  that  grand  argument  which,  as  Judge  Wayne 
said  above  twenty  years  afterward,  '  released  every  creek  and  river,  every 
lake  and  harbor  in  our  country  from  the  interference  of  monopolies.' 
Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  hia  powers  on  the  preceding  night,  the 
court  and  the  bar  acknowledged  their  whole  force  that  day.  And  yet, 
at  the  end  of  five  hours,  when  he  ceased  speaking,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  taken  what  would  amount  to  half  the  refreshment  of  a  common 
me^l,  for  above  two  and  thirty  hours,  and,  out  of  the  thirty-six  hours  im- 
mediately preceding,  he  had  for  thirty-one  been  in  a  State  of  very  high  in- 
tellectual excitement  and  activity." 

Probably,  if  we  possessed  as  full  a  report  of  this  argument. 
as  that  which  remains  o£  the  Dartmonth  College  case,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  estimate  it  quite  as  highly.  Certainly  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  as  great,  and  the  nature  of 
the  question  demanded  as  much  power  of  analysis  and  discrim- 
ination, and  force  of  reasoning,  as  were  required  in  the  former 
ease.  The  weight  of  judicial  authority  that  was  arrayed 
against  the  side  which  Mr.  Webster  had  to  espouse  was  far 
more  imposing  than  in  the  college  case.     The  question  derived 
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its  chief  difficulty  from  the  apparent  conflict  of  Jurisdictions  as 
between  the  State  and  the  national  governments,  in  respect  to 
waters  which  are  confessedly  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
State,  But  notwithstanding  the  locality  in  which  these  laws  of 
monopil>  weie  to  ipei^te,  the  question  was,  whether  they  were 
conai''tent  with  the  giant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late commeice  with  foieign  nations  and  between  the  several 
fetites  The  argument  of  Mi,  Webster  established  the  great 
prsitionfl  ihit  the  commerce  of  the  Union  is  a  unit ;  that  ita 
regulation  being  vested  m  Congress,  there  is  of  necessity  some 
legislative  regulation,  which  is  exclusively  in  Oongreas,  and  not 
concurrently  in  Congress  and  the  States ;  and  that  a  law  grant- 
ing a  monopoly  of  navigation  over  waters  where  commerce  is 
carried  on,  is  a  law  regulating  commerce,  and  is  one  of  those 
regulations  that  can  be  made,  if  by  any  authority,  only  by 
the  authority  in  which  the  regulation  of  that  commerce  is 
vested. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  take  a  very  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  topic  that  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  members  of  Congress  at  this  session — the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington 
in  December,  1823,  he  found  the  state  of  things  to  be  this : 
The  candidates  were  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Calhoun,  Hr.  Clay,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Chnton. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  likely  to  command  so  many 
of  the  electoral  votes  as  to  prevent  a  choice  of  any  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Webster  was  satisfied,  therefore,  from  the  first,  that  the 
election  would  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  He 
would  have  preferred  Mr.  Calhoun  at  this  time,  for  the  presi- 
dency, of  all  the  candidates,  if  there  had  been  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  he  could  be  elected.  As  the  winter  wore  on,  he 
saw  that  Mr,  Adams  and  General  Jackson  would  be  the  real 
competitoi's  at  last ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  so  far  as 
he  gave  any  advice  to  hia  friends  at  home,  it  was  to  cast  the 
electoral  votes  of  Kew  England  so  as  to  secure  the  election 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Yiee-President.  In  March  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  who  had  much  influence  in  New  Hampshire :  "  I  hope 
all  'New  England  wUl  support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency.    If  so,  ho  will  probably  be  elioaen,  and  that  will  be  a 
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great  thing.     He  is  a  true  man,  and  will  do  good  to  the  coun- 
try in  that  situation." 

Mr.  Webster's  labors  of  this  session,  in  the  House,  in  its 
committees,  and  in  two  legal  tribunale,  had  their  effect  even 
npon  him,  accustomed  aa  he  was  to  such  exertions,  and  strong 
as  was  his  physical  constitution  afc  the  age  of  forty-two.  Prob- 
ably he  never  passed  a  winter  at  "Washington  of  more  constant 
and  severe  exertion  than  this,  although  he  had  no  snch  cause 
for  intense  anxiety  concerning  the  country  as  he  afterward 
had,  in  1830,  in  1842,  and  in  1850.  It  was  a  winter  of  hard 
work ;  and,  when  the  spring  arrived,  he  admitted  iia  effects. 
"We  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it,"  he  wrote  to  Jndge  Story, 
"  since  yon  left  us.  For  myself,  I  am  exhausted.  When  I 
look  in  the  glass,  I  think  of  our  old  !New-England  saying, 
'  as  thin  as  a  shad.'  I  have  not  vigor  enough  left,  either 
mental  or  physical,  to  try  an  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
However,  the  fine  weather  h^  come  on,  I  have  resumed  the 
saddle,  and  hope  to  *pick  up  my  crumbs'  again  soon."  To 
his  brother,  a  little  later,  he  writra :  "  I  hope  to  get  away 
by  the  13th  of  May,  and  to  be  at  home  in  season  to  see 
you  at  Dorchester  the  week  before  the  General  Court  meets 
at  Concord.  The  ensuing  summer  I  shall  do  nothing  but 
move  about  and  play.  I  shall  certainly  spend  a  fortnight 
with  yon  at  BoBcawen,  and  the  rest  you  may  spend  with 
US.  August  we  will  pass  together  on  Cape  Cod.  Mj  wife 
wants  some  one  to  ride  about  with  her,  while  I  am  shoot- 
ing," etc. 

But  it  was  past  the  middle  of  June  before  he  could  get 
away.  He  was  detained  for  some  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  session,  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  investigation  into 
certain  chaises  made  by  a  JUr.  ISTinian  Edwards  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr,  Crawford.  As  this  tedious 
business  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  ho  began  to  think 
of  the  birds  that  he  ought  to  be  following  at  < 
Chelsea  Beach,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  C 
He  was  not  yet  so  reduced,  he  wrote,  but  that  he  "  could 
walk  with  a  bit  of  iron"  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  desired  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Blake  was  ever  found  driving  with  an 
"  umbrella  "   in  his   chaise,  as   that   quaint  and  most  agree- 
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able  person  wae  accustomed  to  call  his  fowling-piece  when 
in  its  ease.' 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1824),  he  was  again  elected 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Boston  district,  by  a 
vote  which  is  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  as 
"  nearly  unanimous."  There  was  in  fact  no  opposition  of  any 
importance. 

Mr.  "Web&ter  had  hitherto  posacBsed  no  permanent  coun- 
try residence,  excepting  his  father's  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which,  in  the  days  when  railways  were  as  yet  un- 
known, was  at  a  rather  inconvenient  distance  from  Boston. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  become  the  sole  owner  of  this  property 
until  some  years  after  this  period,  although  he  frequently 
went  there.  It  was  a  place  always  full  of  tender  recoUee- 
tions  for  him.  But  the  farm  was  a  small  one,  the  rural 
resources  were  few ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  remote  from 
the  sea,  which  always  had  for  him  very  great  attractions. 
"  At  Franklin,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  can  see  all  in  two 
days." 

It  was  in  tlie  autumn  of  this  year  (1824)  that  he  first 
saw  the  spot  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Massachusetts 
which  afterward  became  his  favorite  home,  and  with  which 
his  name  will  be  long  associated ;  where,  as  he  often  said, 
he  "  could  go  out  every  day  in  the  year  and  see  something 
new."  This  house,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  ocean 
(which  is  in  full  view  from  it),  and  surrounded  by  a  farm 
then  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  was  the  prop- 
erty of  Captain  John  Thomas,  Tlie  month  of  August  was 
passed  hy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  and  their  children  at  Sand- 
wich.     On  their  way  to   Boston — Mr.  "Webster   driving  Ms 

'  The  Hon.  George  Blake,  a.  leading  library  and  papers.     Mr.  Webster  used 

member  of  the  Boston  bar,  for   many  to  say,  that  ever  afterward,  whenever 

years  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Mr.  BUke  had  a  cause  to  try,  nhich  he 

Massaohusetta,  ■was  oni  of  Mr.  Webster's  did  not  wish  to  trj,  whatever  was  the 

moat  intimate  friends,  and  e.  frequent  date  of  its  inoepl^oa,  be  invariably  b^;an 

companion  of  Ms  field-sports.    He  was  a  dilatory  motion  with  the  words — "  May 

a,  gentleman  of  many  oddities,  of  esoel-  it  pleaae  your  honors,  the  disastroaa  and 

lent  company,  not  specially  diligent  in  ever-lamented  fire  in  Court  Street,  which 

his  profession,   and  not  always   "pre-  consumed  every  one  of  my  papers  in  this 

pared"  for  the  trial  of  his  causes.     In  cause,  makes  it  necessary  for   me    to 

the  year  182-,  the  office  which  he  occupied  throw  inyseif  npon  the  indulgence  of  the 

in  Boston  wa3  burned,  and  he  lost  his  court,"  etc. 
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wife  in  a  New-England  "  chaise " — they  chanced  to  take  the 
road  which  passed  by  the  Thomas  farm.  As  they  descended 
the  valley,  Mrs.  "Webster  vas  so  mucK  delighted  by  the  quiet 
repose  of  this  old  house  under  its  magnificent  elm,  and  hy  the 
general  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  she  begged  her  husband  to 
turn  in  at  the  gate  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  family.  The  call 
ended  in  their  being  invited  to  extend  their  visit  to  a  few 
days ;  and,  before  they  left,  an  arrangGment  was  made,  by 
which  they  became,  in  eucceeding  summers,  regular  inmates 
in  the  family  of  Captain  Thomas.  This  continued  to  be  their 
course  of  life  for  several  yeai^. 
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VISIT   TO   MK.    JEFFEKSON    AND     ME.   IIADISON DEATH   OF   HIS    SON 

CHAMLES ELECTIOX   OF   MK.   JOHN     QXriNCY     ADAMS    AB     PRESI- 
DENT  INTEENAL    IMPEOVEMENTS CEfflEB    AOT    OF    1835 — OOE- 

EESPONDENOE   WITH  J,    EVELYN  DENISON,    ESQ. — FISST  BDTTKER 
HILL   ORATION ^JOHEtNEY   TO  I 


AFTER  passing  the  summer  of  1824  in  the  relaxation  which 
he  had  promised  himself,  it  was  arranged  in  the  autumn 
that  Mr.  Webster  should  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  been  invited  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  assist  him  in  regulating  the  course  of  studies 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  furnished  me 
with  the  following  account  of  their  journey,  and  the  incidents 
of  their  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison : 

"  Early  in  the  autamn  of  1834, 1  was  one  day  dining  witli  3Ir,  Webster 
at  Ilia  own  house,  and  talked  aljout  pacing  aoiue  time  in  Wasliington  the 
next  winter,  as  I  had  often  done  before.  I  told  bim  that  Hr.  Jefferson  had 
invited  me  to  meet  General  Lafayette  at  Monticelio,  but  that  I  did  not 
think  I  should  be  able  to  do  it.  I  thought,  however,  that,  in  the  event  of 
my  going  to  Waahington,  I  should  endeavor,  as  Mrs.  Ticknor  would  be 
with  me,  to  take  her  to  Mr.  Jefferson's.  He  said  he  should  like  to  be  of 
the  party.  I  replied  that  if  he  were  in  earnest,  and  could  afford  the  time 
for  it,  I  could  easily  arrange  matters  so  that  it  would  be  agreeable  for  him 
to  go.     He  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  '  It  is  a  bargain,  if  you  say  so.' 

"Jn  consequence  of  this  conversation,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  inti- 
mating to  him  tliat  Mr,  Webster  might  visit  Virginia  with  us.  He  answered 
imtoediately,  under  date  of  November  8th :   '  Wlietlier  Mr.  Webster  comes 
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with  you,  or  aione  as  suits  himself,  he  will  be  a  welcome  guest.  His  char- 
acter, his  tolents  and  principles,  entitle  him  to  the  fiiYor  and  respect  of  all 
his  fellow-citizeiifl,  and  have  long  ago  poaaeased  him  of  mine.' 

"We  left  Washington  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  and  Trent  by 
steamboat  to  Frcdericksbnrg  Landing.  At  Fredericksbui^,  a  friend  had 
made  all  the  arrangements  neceaaary  for  the  journey,  and  we  set  off  the 
next  morning  in  a  carriage  and  four  horses  and  a  gig,  all  Tery  slovenly, 
ailer  the  Yirginia  fashion.  The  toads  were  very  bad.  The  landlord  of 
the  house  where  we  dined  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  with  aBtonishraent, 
aa  he  was  carving  a  very  nice  turkey,  when  he  luiderstood  that  he  "was 
talking  with  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts ;  but  he  was  nothing  daunted, 
and  they  had  a  great  ai'gument  upon  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  Vii^nian  confessing  that  if  the  power  were  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  wished  it  was.  We  were  to  pMs  the  night  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a 
Dr.  Tyrrel,  but  the  days  were  short  and  the  roads  detestable,  and  it  was 
long  after  dark  before  we  reached  our  destination.  Mr.  Webster  was  very 
amusing,  telling  stories  to  keep  our  spirits  up,  singing  scraps  of  old  songs, 
and  making  merry  like  a  boy.  Our  accommodations  for  the  night  were 
bad  enough,  but  before  we  went  to  bed  we  prepared  a  note  for  Mr,  Mad- 
ison, which  was  to  be  dispatched  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  and  in- 
formed him  of  our  intended  visit,  for  which  Preadent  Monroe  had  pre- 
pared biro.  At  Orange  Conrt-Souse,  five  miles  from  Dr.  Tjrrei's,  we  met 
our  messenger,  who  brought  ns  a  kind  welcome  from  Mr,  Madison,  and 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Madiaon's  coachman,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
show  us  the  way — a  needful  providence,  where  proper  roads  were  none 
and  landmarks  very  few, 

"We 'were  very  hospitably  received.  Mr,  Madison  and  Mr.  Webster 
were  old  acquaintances,  and  evidently  well  pleased  to  see  each  other  again. 
Mr.  Madison  talked  well,  and  laid  himself  out  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster. After  a  long  and  pleasant  dinner,  aa  we  .were  going  back  to  the 
saloon,  Mr.  Webster  said  to  me,  in  an  undertone,  '  Stm'e  Me; '  for  he  was 
afiaid  I  might  say  something  of  going  away  the  nest  day  ,■  but  I  had  no 
such  intention.  We  did  not  talk  that  evening  very  late,  for  we  wore  tired 
and  late  honia  were  evidently  not  the  habit  of  the  family.  The  next 
morning  (Sunday),  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Webster  and  I,  accompanied  by  Mj. 
Todd,'  took  a  ride  on  horseback  of  eight  or  ten  milos.  When  we  had 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Mr.  Madison's  domain,  the  country  looked 
pretty  cheerless.  We  rode  through  woods  and  across  fields,  Mr.  Webster 
maiing  himself  merry  as  he  had  the  day  before  wiUi  wondering  where 
'  Phil  Barbour's  constituenta  could  be,'  for  this  waa  Mr.  Philip  Barbour's 
district.  Before  we  returned,  however,  we  made  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Barbour, 
to  whom  Mr.  Webster  gave  an  account  of  her  husband,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Washington,  which  visibly  interested  her.  The  dinner  that  day  was  83 
agreeable  as  the  one  the  day  before.  Mr.  Madison  told  many  stories  with 
1  Son  of  Mrs.  Madison,  by  a  former  husband. 
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much  grace  and  eiFect.  Mr.  Welister  wb.9  much  interested  in  them,  espe- 
cially m  those  that  had  a  political  cast ;  for,  though  every  thing  of  a  party 
nature  was  avoided  between  persons  whose  opinions  were  so  opposite,  jet 
both  were  too  much  iat«re8t<id  in  the  country  and  its  history  not  to  talk 
about  ita  affairs.  After  we  returned  to  Washington,  Mr.  Webster  told  me 
that  he  had  been  veiy  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Madison's  conversation,  and 
that  it  had  fully  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  ho  had  for  some  time  enter- 
tained, that  Mr.  Madison  was  '  the  wisest  of  our  Presidents,  except  Wash- 


"  We  spent  two  days  at  Mr.  Madison's,  and  then  went  to 
which,  though  only  thirty-two  mOes  olf,  proved  a  journey  of  more  than 
one  day.  At  Chailottesville,  before  we  went  up  to  Monticello,  Mj.  Web- 
ster received  a  letter  which  changed  his  appearance  and  manner  the 
moment  he  had  read  it.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Webster,  and  gave  him  bad 
news  of  his  youngest  child,  little  Charles,  who  was  thought  ill,  but  not 
dangerously  so.  The  change  was  the  more  apparent  from  his  having  pre- 
viously been  so  gay.  Only  the  evening  before,  at  Mrs,  Clarke's  tavern,  he 
had  said,  '  that  without  intending  any  compliment  to  his  companions,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  not  felt  so  free  from  caro  and  anxious  thought,  as 
he  did  then,  for  five  years.'    (I  find  this  in  a  memorandum  made  at  the 

"We  remained  at  Monticello  four  or  five  days,  detained  one  day  beyond 
our  purpose  by  rains  and  the  consequent  swelling  of  the  streams,  which 
made  travelling  difficult  in  a  country  where  bridges  are  rare.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  regular  habits  and  fixed  honra  for  every  thing ;  but  he  was 
very  attentive  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  plainly  liked  to  talk  with  him.  Mr. 
Webster,  on  his  part,  was  very  respectful  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  led  him 
constantly  to  converse  upon  the  doings  of  the  old  Congress  and  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  on  both  which  topics  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Mr.  Webster  enjoyed  these  conversations  very 
much,  and  spoke  of  them  afterward  with  great  satisfaction 

"  One  day,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Webster  told  a  story  of  himself,  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  and  amused  Mr  JeffdBon  ver^  much  Mr.  Jefferson 
remarked  that  '  men  not  unfrequently  obtaini,d  more  credit  for  readiness 
in  command  of  their  knowledge,  an  1  indeed  for  its  amount,  than  they 
deserved.'  Ho  said  it  had  happened  to  himself  Mr  Webster  replied  that 
he  supposed  it  had  happened  to  most  men,  and  especially  to  lawyers.  He 
said  that,  soon  after  going  to  Portsmouth  as  a  young  lawyer,  a  blacksmith 
brought  Mm  a  ease  under  a  will ;  ho  was  unable  to  give  him  a  decided 
answer,  and  de^red  him  to  call  again.  Having  little  to  do,  he  went  to 
work  upon  the  case,  and  found  it  a  difficult  one.  Ho  went  through  all  the 
books  in  his  own  little  collection,  that  could  give  him  any  light,  and  then 
borrowed  what  he  conld  find  relating  to  the  point  in  question,  in  the 
libraries  of  Mr.  J^emiah  Mason,  and  of  Mr.  Peyton  R.  Freeman,  a  curious 
black-letter  lawyer  in  Portsmouth.     His  client  called  for  an  opinion,  but 
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he  was  unable  to  giye  him  one — he  had  only  got  far  enough  mto  the  mat- 
ter to  aaoortain  that  the  blacksmith's  beqncst  was  either  a  contingent  re- 
mainder or  an  m:emitory  devise.  He  sent  to  Boston  and  tought  Feame'a 
Essay  on  these  two  subjects,  and  other  books,  all  together  costing  him  fifty 
dollars.  At  last,  after  a  month's  hard  -work,  and  maMng  out  a  very  elab- 
orate brief,  he  gave  an  opinion  favorable  to  his  client's  claim,  argued  the 
case,  won  it,  and  received  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars ;  all  that  the  amount  in 
controversy  woold  warrant  him  to  charge. 

"  Years  passed  by,  and  the  blacksmith  and  his  case  had  almost  passed 
away  also  iVom  his  memory.  At  length,  being  in  New  York  on  his  way  to 
Wasliington,  Mr.  Aaron  Burr  sent  him  a  note,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
consult  him  on  a  legal  question  of  some  consequence.  Mr.  Webster  gave 
Mm  an  appointment,  and,  when  Mr.  Burr  began  to  explain  his  case  to  him, 
he  said  that  he  knew  in  a  moment  that  it  was  his  blacksmith's  case  over 
again.  He,  however,  heard  Mr.  Buit  quietly  through,  and  then,  with  the 
blacksmith's  brief  full  in  his  mind,  began  to  reply.  He  cited  a  series  of 
cases  beariag  on  tlie  point,  and  going  back,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  a 
leading  one  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Burr  listened  to  him  for  some 
time,  and  then  interrnpted  him  somewhat  suddenly,  by  asking  him  whether 
he  had  been  consulted  in  that  case  before.  '  He  evidently  suspected,'  said 
Mr.  Webster, '  that  I  must  have  been  of  counsel  to  the  other  side,  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  case  or  such  parties  in  the 
world  till  he  explained  it  to  me.'  Mr,  Webster  said  that  he  subsequently 
gave  Mr.  BmT  a  written  opinion  on  his  case,  and  made  him  pay  enough 
for  it  to  cover  all  his  work  for  the  blacksmith  and  something  moreover 
for  Mr.  Burr's  suspicion  that  he  had  been  of  counsel  for  the  opposite  party. 
He  added, '  Mr.  Burr,  no  doubt,  thought  me  a  much  more  learned  lawyer 
than  I  was,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  did  not  think  it 
worthwhile  to  disabuse  him  of  his  good  opinion  of  me.' 

"Mr.  Jefferson,  though  then  eighty-one  years  old,  rode  constantly  on 
horseback  in  fine  weathei-.  One  day  we  rode  with  him  to  Charlottesville, 
about  foiff  miles,  to  visit  the  buildings  for  his  imivei'sity,  which  had  not 
yet  gone  into  operation,  but  was  soon  to  be  opened,  ^t  was  the  last  great 
interest  of  his  life,  and  Mr.  Webster  took  much  pleasure  in  witnfssing  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise.  He  did  not,  however,  feil  to  discover  some  of 
the  defects  of  the  system ;  he  especially  suggested  to  Mr,  Jefferson  that  a 
project  he  hud  introduced  into  his  laws  for  the  university,  to  train  the 
scholars  in  military  eserdsra  with  gnns  made  wholly  of  wood,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  trust  them  with  the  usual  fire-arms,  would  fail  fi'om 
the  ridicule  of  the  young  men.     It  proved  so. 

"Mr.  Webster  was  impatient  of  our  detention  by  the  weather.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  get  news  of  his  sick  child,  and  could  not  hope  for  any 
letters  till  he  should  reach  Washington.  He  wanted  also  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  Congress;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  took  no  newspaper  hut  the 
Bicktmnd  MiKpiirer.  With  the  first  fine  wc:ither,  tlieroforc,  we  descenrled 
16 
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tho  monntain.  SeTCral  of  the  joimg  gentlemen  of  tlie  family  accompanied 
ua.  On  the  banks  of  the  Eivanna  we  found  many  wagoiis  waiting  to 
be  ferried  oyei- ;  the  stream  was  much  swollen,  and  the  passage  difficult. 
Many  liad  their  turn  before  ua,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  dro^e  of  pigs  fi-om 
Kentactj.  The  ferryman  had  but  one  person  to  assist  bim — an  inefficient 
slave— they  were  both  much  eshansted,  having  been  at  work  since  day- 
break. Wbiie  we  were  crossing,  Mr.  Webster,  in  bis  usual  clieerful  man- 
ner, began  to  talk  to  the  ferryman,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  stem  the 
sudden  turbulence  of  the  stream.  '  Ton  find  it  hard  work  enough  this 
morning,  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Webster.  '  Yea,  sir,'  said  Uie  boatman,  '  it  puts 
a  man  np  to  all  he  Icnows,  I  assure  you.'  An  apt  phi-ase,  which  amusei 
Mr.  Webster  very  much  at  the  time,  which  he  was  constantly  using  on  all 
occasions  through  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  which  he  often  introduced 
in  speaking  and  writing  in  after-years.  In  this  way  it  has  become  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  our  part  of  the  coimtry,  where  few  persona  know  its  origin. 
"  Of  the  rest  of  our  journey  back  to  Washington  I  remember  nothing 
but  that  it  was  imcomfortable  from  the  season  of  the  year,  and  that  Mi'. 
Webster  was  depressed  and  anxious  from  the  news  he  had  received  irom 
home,  and  ii'om  what  he  feared  he  should  receive." 

To  thia  account,  which  waa  written  hy  Mr.  Ticknor  since 
Ur.  Webster's  death,  I  have  to  add  a  memorandum  of  Jlr.  Jef- 
feraon'a  conversation,  that  was  prepared  hy  both  tht^e  gentle- 
men at  the  time  of  their  visit,  and  which  remained  private  nntil 
it  was  included  in  tlie  first  volume  of  Hr.  Webater'a  correspond- 
ence, pubhahed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Webater  in  1857.  It  was  dic- 
tated partly  by  Mr.  Webater  and  partly  by  Mr.  Ticknor  at  the  inn 
where  they  paeeed  the  first  night  after  leaving  Mr,  Jefferaon's, 
Mrs.  Tieknor  acting  aa  amanuensis,  and  adding  her  recolleetiona 
of  Mr.  Jefferson'a  conversation  to  those  of  the  gentlemen,'  This 
paper  will  be  found  in  tlie  appendix  Jo  the  pi'esent  volume,' 

'  I  mention  these  facts,  beoause  tlie  interesting  visit ;  although  it  was  doubl- 

biogmphcr  of  Mr.  Jefferson  has  doubted  less  supposed  that  the  time  might  arrivo 

the  ftccuracy  of  Mr.  Webster's  account  when  this  account  of  thdr  iEuetrious 

of  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks,  espc-  host,  as  he  appeared  in  the  last  jear  of 

oially  thoaecelaljng  to  Mr.  Wirt's  Life  of  his  life,  could  with  propriety  be  }nven  to 

Patrick  Henry.    The  ftota  are,  thnt  nhat  the  world     Thirty  two  ycarfl  iSter  the 

was  pnblishsd  In  18BT,  jo  Mr.  Webster's  death  of  Mr    leffti-on    and  five  jenra 

coireapondonoe  as  a  "Memorandum  of  after    the   death   of    Mi    Webster    this 

Mr.  JefferBon'BConTersaiion,"waBaTerr  paper   waa   trHt   published      I  mav  be 

carefully-prcpttred  paper,  the  result  of  the  perm  tied  to   add    whtt  will   be    con 

veoolleotiona  of  three  persons,  who  as-  hrmed  by  "Jl  who  have  knonn  them 

dsted  and  corrected  each  other,  and  who  thit,  hi  strength  and  accuracy  ot  mem 

composed  ilie  account  immediately  after  ory  there  have  been  few  men  n  ho  e^ 

leaving  Mr,  Jeffisrson's  house.    It  was  celled  the  two  gentlemen  who  prepared 

ori^nSly  prepnrcd   for  the  purpose  of  tins  memorandum 
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After  the  return  of  the  party  from  Mr.  JefEereon's,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ticknor  left  Mr.  "Webster  in  "VYaahington,  and  went  to 
Baltimore  to  pass  a  short  time.  The  following  letter  was  tlie 
first  they  received  from  him  : 


[MI 


"Mr  DEAK  Sik:  I  send  you  tliree  letters,  which  have  been  put  into 
my  hands  for  that  purpose  to-day. 

"Iflnd  that  you  are  really  [fojj^,'  and  if  I  could  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am,  I  would.  I  passed  the  house  yesterday,  and  gaye  a  look  to  the  win- 
dows, but  saw  no  inviting  fiices.  To-day  I  have  teen  at  homo,  except  an 
hour  pMsed  with  Mv,  Tazewell.  The  general '  has  been  to  see  me,  aud  we 
have  had  a  good  long  talk.  I  believe  he  hopea  to  cat«h  a  Mght  of  your 
party  at  Baltimore. 

"If  my  constituents  accuse  me  of  negligence  and  inattention  this  ses- 
don,  I  shall  lay  it  all  off  on  Mrs.  Ticknor.  She  had  no  right,  I  shall  say, 
to  be  30  agreeable  as  to  draw  my  attention  from  the  weighty  ailaira  of  state 
while  she  was  hei'e,  and  to  create  depression,  or  a  bind  of  I-ara-not-qnite- 
ready-to-go-to-work  feeling  by  her  departure.  What  will  State  Street  say 
to  it,  think  you,  if  its  affairs  should  be  n^lected,  although  Shakespeare  be 
ever  so  well  read,  or  all  the  ycrsions  of  Sir  John  Moore's  burial  reTised  and 
connected  ? 

"  Please  to  assure  her  that  I  shall  put  it  to  her  accoont,  if  there  should 
happen  any  dissatisfactions  or  disaffections  hereafter — any  mutterings  of 
the  '  vital  commoners,'  or '  petty  inland  spirits.'  To-morrow,  we  shall  have 
Niagara — Cliesapeake  Canal — Cumberland  Boad— and,  in  the  Senate,  a 
discusMon  on  piracy. 

"  I  have  no  news  from  Boston.  Our  mail  ia  '  due  and  unpaid.'  Send 
backWallenstein."  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  on  two  accounts  ;  first,  on 
account  of  him-self ;  second,  that  I  may  see  whether  any  of  your  visages  ai'c 
reflected  from  his  face. 

"  I  am  shocked  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Harper's  death.  It  ia  a  public 
loss.  He  waa  a  man  of  excellent  feelinga  and  much  cultivation.  His  miud 
wna  rather  comprehensive  than  profoand,  and  his  general  power  persuasion 
rather  than  logic.  He  wrote  with  much  more  of  purity  and  of  elegance 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  heart  was  true  and  kind  in  all  cases, 
and  I  believe  no  man  more  loved  or  cherished  his  Mends. 

"I  hop"*"  '>»*"■  ■I''''"'  """  111' ^"-■■"orrow's  mail.  Give  my  remembrances, 
regrets,  gf  le  ia  proper,  to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Miss 


'  Julius 

in  Woslllnf 
various  bW 
German  bj 


the  Berviea  of  tbe  Rusaian  gOTermaen 
Mr.  Ticknor  first  knew  bim  ia  Madrid  i 
1818,  where  he  held  a  position  corr 
Eponding  to  lliat  wliicli  lie  held  in  Ui 
ooimtrj.  He  was  a  good  deal  io  M 
Webster's  society. 
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Gardiner — and.  to  Mr,  Wallenstein  if  lie  be  yet  with  you — tout  again  I  sny, 
send  him  back  as  soon  aa  you.  can  spare  liim. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"  D.  Wbbsteh." 


"  BALTiJiom!,  Tucsdoy  ETcning. 

"My  deab  Sik:  Tour  kind  note  of  Simday  evening,  by  tlio  nakind- 
ness  of  tlio  Baltimore  post-office,  was  put  among  the  F's,  and  tlierefore 
did  not  reach  its  destination  until  this  morning,  though  it  was  due,  and 
arrived  yesterday,  Wallenstein,  hoTever,  who  went  back  in  the  coach, 
carried  you  a  little  note,  which  I  trust  you  received  early  in  the  forenoon  ; 
raid  which  will,  at  least,  serve  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  kindness  you  have  expressed  for  tib  dm'ing  the  last  week.  .  .  .  General 
Harper's  death  has  cast  a  gloom  over  tliis  city,  as  such  a  great  loss  ought 
to,  WaUenstein  will  have  given  you  all  tlie  details.  Old  Mr.  Caii'oll 
fdnted  when  he  heard  of  it ;  but  is  gradually  recovering.  We  have  seen 
Count  Menou '  several  times,  who  is  staying  at  old  Mr.  Carroll's  to  comfort 
him ;  and  his  feelings,  on  the  loss  of  General  Harper,  who  was  once  a  great 
benefactor  to  liim,  do  him  great  credit  as  a  good  man.  .  .  .  Savage  says 
there  is  no  excitement  in  Boston  about  the  presidential  election.  Do  let 
us  hear  from  you  aa  often  as  possible,  if  it  be  but  a  line,  written  in  yonr 
place  wliile  some  Ohio  member  is  prosing;  it  will  console  us,  for  we  liave 
indeed  a  heavy  miss  of  you.  .  Geo.  TroKHOB." 

The  cliiM,  -whose  illness  cast,  the  coming  shadows  of  grief 
oyer  Mr.  'Weteter's  enjoyment  of  his  toxir  in  Tirginia,  was  horn 
in  Boston,  on  the  Slst  Deeeniher,  1832.  He  died  on  the  18th 
of  Deeemher,  1824.  He  was  the  youngest  of  Mr.  Webster's 
children ;  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  the  great  heart  of  his 
father,  and  all  the  affection  of  the  deyoted  mother.'  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  from  Mrs.  Webster  to  her  husband,  succeeded  the 
first  annonncemeiit  of  their  loss  : 


"  B09TOM,  Deanitlisr  59,  ISal. 

"  I  have  a  great  desire  to  write  to  you,  my  beloved  husband,  but  3 
doubt  if  I  can  write  le^bly,  as  I  can  hold  jny  pen  but  in  my  fingers.'    1 

'  Count  Menou  was  loag  a  refugee  hardly  impahed  ilio  fresh  beauty  of  his 

Prench  resident  in  Baltimore,  and  mit-  eountenance;  but  shortly  ai^r  bis  death, 

scqueotly  French  minister  In  Washing-  when  the  round  contour  of  his  eheelis 

ton.  had  a  htlle  fallen  away,  his  face  and  head 

'  Tills  child  is  said  to  have  borne  a  were  like  n,  perfect  miniataro  oast  of  his 

atrcnger  likeness  to  Mr.  Webster  than  fattier.    No  marble  bast  can  ever  present 

either  of  his  other  eons.    Mrs.  Lee  snys  a  more  perfect  likeness  of  bis   noble 

of  him  :  "  This  lovely  child  indicated  sin-  falher."— ^Cori'ispmi&nee,  L) 
gular  attractiveness  of  mind  and  eharno-  '  In  eonsequenee  of  an  uijury  to  the 

ter.      Hla  illness  was  short,  and    had  thumb  of  her  right  hand. 
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have  just  reoeiTed  your  letter,  in  auawer  to  William's,'  which  tolcT  yoa  that 
little  Charley  was  no  more.  I  hare  dreaded  the  hour  which  should  de- 
stroy jonr  hopes,  but  trust  you  ivill  not  let  this  event  afflict  you  too  uiiich, 
and  that  we  both  shall  be  able  to  resign  him  -withoiit  a  murmur,  happy  in 
the  reflection  that  he  has  retnmed  to  his  Heavenly  Fatlier  puie  as  I 
received  him.  It  was  an  inexpressible  consohition  to  me,  when  I  con- 
templated him  in  hia  sicluieBS,  that  he  had  not  one  regret  for  tie  past, 
nor  one  dread  for  the  future ;  he  was  patient  as  a  lamb  during  all  his 
gufferings ;  anil,  they  were  at  last  so  great,  I  iras  happy  When  they  were 
ended. 

"  I  shall  always  reflect  on  hia  biief  life  with  mournful  pleasure,  and,  I 
hope,  remember  with  gratitude  alt  the  joy  he  gave  me ;  and  it  has  been 
great.    And,  oh,  how  foadly  did  I  flatter  myself  it  would  be  lasting  1 

rttieat  hlsli; 

"  Dear  little  Charles  1  He  sleeps  alone  under  8t.  Paul's.  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  much  I  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  of  us  to  have  the 
dear  remauis  of  Grace  removed.  I  thought  much  of  it  when  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  opened  for  Mrs.  Sullivan's  little  boy.  I  regretted  you 
were  not  hei'e  to  consult  upon  the  subject.  Oh  I  do  not,  my  dear  husband, 
talk  of  your  own  'final  abode;'  that  is  a  subject  I  never  can  dwell  on  for 
a  moment,  Witii  you  here,  my  dear,  I  can  never  be  desolate.  Oh,  may 
Heaven,  in  its  mei'cy,  long  preserve  you  !  And  that  we  may  ever  wisely 
improve  every  event,  and  yet  rejoice  togetiier  in  this  life,  prays  your  ever 
affectionate  G.  W, 

"I  ought  to  mention  "William's  unwearied  attention  and  kindness  to 
dear  little  Charles.  His  gi-ief  is  great  at  the  loss.  Poor  Nancy  came  last 
Friday;  she  ia  much  aCBicted  that  she  did  not  come  in  time  to  see  the 
dear,  little  boy  once  more.     She  begs  you  to  accept  her  sympathy  and 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  wliicli  Mr. 
Webster's  emotions  found  relief  in  his  own  verse.  It  ia 
needless  for  me  to  repeat  that,  even  in  private,  he  made 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  writer  of  poetry.  Yet,  among  all 
the  productions  in  which  tlie  idea  of  the  earlier  immortality 
of  a  child  haa  been  mingled  with  parental  grief,  I  have  seen 
few  that  are  more  touching  than  some  of  tlie  stanzas  which 
he  sent  to  bis  wife  after  he  had  leai'ued  the  death  of  his 
son:' 

'  Mr,  Paige.  Etanzna,  ivliieh  I  have  sent  to  Mi-s.  Wob- 

'  In  a  note  to  Mrs.  Tioknor  at  Balti-  ater.     I  have  made  this  copy  for  joar 

more,  enclo^og  a,  copy  of  these  lines,  lie  eyas  and  your  husband's — and  for  no 

Buid :  "  I  occupied  a.  lonely  hour  on  Sat-  olftw  Imtnaa  liemg's." — (MSS.  in  the  an- 

nrday  evening  in  compoEing  these  little  thor's  possession.) 
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"The  Btafi  on  iihich  my  years  Bliould  Jean 
Is  biok«n  ere  tlaose  years  come  o'er  me ; 
My  fimeral  rites  thou  sliouldst  have  seen, 
But  thou  ^rt  in  the  tomb  before  ms, 

"  Thou  lear'st  to  me  no  filial  stone, 

Ifo  parent's  gi-ave  with  tears  beholclcst ; 
Tliou  art  my  ancestor — my  son  1 
And  stand'st  in  Heaven's  ftccoimt  the  oldest. 

"  On  earth,  my  lot  iraa  soonest  cast, 
Thy  generation  after  mme ; 
Thou  hast  thy  predecessor  past, 
Earlier  eternity  is  thine. 

''  I  should  have  set  before  thine  eyes 

The  road  to  Heaven,  and  showed  it  clear ; 
But  thou,  nntaught,  spring'at  to  the  skies, 
And  leav'st  thy  teacher  lingering  here. 

"  Sweet  seraph,  I  would  learn  of  thee, 

And  hasten  to  partake  thj  bliss ! 

And,  oh  I  to  thy  world  welcome  me, 

As  first  I  welcomed  thee  to  this." 

TLe  business  of  legislation,  the  demands  of  society,  the 
responsibilities  of  tlie  presidential  election,  then  pending  be- 
fore the  House,  are  reflected  in  his  correspondence  of  this 
-winter,  together  with  the  memory  of  this  affliction.  He  ear- 
ned a  heavy  heart  into  most  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  pai'- 
ticipated  during  this  se^ion. 

[me.  WF.IiSTBIt   TO   MES.  TIOKUOE";  AT  BALTIMOEE.] 

*^  IIdfsb  or  EsiFBO^EKTATiTEa,  January  IT,  1S35. 

"  Ml'.  Wallenstein  haa  given  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  your  very  kiad 
note,  and  I  cannot  well  tell  you  how  much  it  has  gratified  my  feelings.  You 
have  inferred  nothiug,  my  dear  lady,  and  can  infer  nothing,  of  my  regard 
and  affection  for  yourself  and  your  husband,  more  than  the  truth,  nor 
eq^ual  to  the  truth.  And  I  beg  you  to  helieve  tliat  there  ore  none  in  the 
world  whose  regard  and  kind  feelings  I  wish  more  to  cnltivate  and 
secure. 

"  Our  sis  weeks'  acquaintance  has  been  to  me  a  mixture  of  high  enjoy- 
ment and  severe  suffering.  The  former  I  owe,  mainly,  to  you  and  Mr, 
Ticknor;  the  last  I  take,  aud  would  wish  to  hear,  as  a  common  visitation 
of  a  kind  Providence.     Yet  I  liavo  fult  it  more  than  might  have  been  es- 
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pected,  and  my  spirits  recover  slowly.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Webster  and 
yourself  are  congenial  and  aaaimilatecl  spirits,  and  that  she  will  cultirate 
your  acquaintance  ivitii  delight.  Let  \^a  hope  tliat  eircumatances  may 
fiivor  an  liabitual  intercourse.  At  any  rate,  lie  BiBsured  tiiat  tha  principle 
of  regard  and  affection,  ivill  live  in  my  heart, 

"  I  ■write  this  in  the  House,  while  Mr.  Clay  is  apealdng  on  the  Camber- 
laud  Eoad.  The  ladies  are  all  present,  inside  the  House.  I  have  not  re- 
viewed them;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  none  of  them  that  I  have  lately  seen 
or  know,  nnless  it  may  be  Mrs.  {A.  H.)  Evei-ett.  I  see  Wallenstein  among 
them,  as  becomes  a  diplomatist.  Mr,  Clay  speaks  well.  I  wish  yon  wero 
here  to  hear  him.  The  highest  enjoyment,  almost,  which  I  have  in  life,  is 
in  hearing  an  able  argument  or  speech.  The  development  of  mind,  in 
those  modes,  is  delightful.  In  books,  we  see  the  result  of  tliought  and 
of  fiincy.  In  the  living  speaker,  wo  see  the  thought  itself  as  it  rises 
in  the  speaker's  own  mind.  And  his  coimtenance  often  indicates  a  pei'- 
c^Mon  befoie  it  gets  upon  his  tongue.  I  have  been  charmed  by  observ- 
ing this  operation  of  minds  which  aa'c  truly  great  and  vigorous ;  so 
that  I  sometimes  am  as  much  inoved,  as  in  reading  a  part  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  by  a  striting  and  able  argument,  although  on  the  drjost 
subject. 

"  Mr.  Wallensteiu  says  you  are  to  leave  Baltimore  on  Thrusday.  There 
is,  as  yet,  no  Northern  mail  to-day.  Should  there  be  one,  and  in  it  lettere 
for  you,  they  shall  be  forwarded  in  due  season.  I  shall  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  of  hearing  from  you,  not  once  only,  but  often,  before  you  i-each 
the  little  peninsula  of  Boston,  Pray  ask  your  husband  if  ho  has  written  to 
Dr.  Warren. 

"Yours  most  truly, 

"  Daot,.  Wbbstee." 


"  EAtTiMocE,  Ja'iuarii  19, 1856. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sir  ;  "We  think  it  was  ratlier  hard  in  you  to  wait  till  we 
were  just  out  of  the  district,  and  then  make  a  great  speech.  We  have 
Iieard  all  about  it,  and  all  Mr.  Clay  said,  and  all  Mr.  Livingston  said,  and 
all  everybody  said  in  its  praise.  We  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
speaker's  *  taking  such  instant  advantage  of  our  absence ;  bat  we  thought 
our  own  member  might  have  given  his  constituents  a  chance  to  tell  of  him 
when  they  get  home.  But  we  will  have  our  revenge  of  you  by  reading  it 
twice  over  in  a  bad  report  of  it, 

"  I  spent  the  last  evening  at  old  Mr.  Carroll's.  He  was  well  and  cheer- 
M — much  more  remarkably  preserved  for  eighty-eight,  than  Mr.  JeiTerson 
for  eighty-two.  When  he  first  heai'd  of  General  Harper's  death,  the  shock 
reached  his  mind,  and  his  memory  was  affected  for  a  few  hours ;  but  his 
perfect  equanimity,  ■wliich  is  a  chief  source  of  his  unvarying  health,  soon 
restored  Mm,  and  he  is  now  able  to  talk  on  all  subjects  aa  usual  and  on  b.is 
■  Mr.  Claj. 
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recent  loss  with  perfect  compoaure.  Indeed,  aa  lie  ivell  said  and  deeply 
felt,  a  loss  of  this  sort  at  eighty-eight  is  very  sure  to  be  soon  made  up.  I 
iviis  much  gratified  with  my  Tifflt,  and  intend  to  go  again  tliis  evening,  to 
meet  General  Lafayette.  It  is  hard,  howovet  to  go  ivithoct  Anna,  for  I 
iTas  more  desirous  she  should  see  Mr.  Carroll  than  anybody  in  Baltimore. 
Ent  she  shall  see  him  yet. 

"I  entirely  forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday,  that  I  had  written  to  Dr.  War- 
ren. I  did  it  the  day  after  you  told  me  you  would  he  faithful  to  the  ITth 
of  June,  for  I  remembered  the  old  rule  of  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  I 
have  ■written  too  to  Mr,  Quiney,  telling  him  he  may  probably  have  the  gen- 
eral '  for  July  4th  by  asking  for  him. 

"Anna  degirea  her  love,  and  we  all  desire  to  hear  from  you  as  oft«n  aa 
may  be.    We  have  few  amusements  here,  for  I  do  not  care  to  go  abroad 
alone,  and  your  letters  arc  as  apples  of  gold  set  iu  pictures  of  silver. 
"  Yours  always, 

"  Geo.  TioKSOE." 


"Mydeae  Sir:  I  owe  you  for  two  Terykindletter8,andtlie  only  pain- 
ful circumstaace  they  mention  is  Mrs,  Ticknor's  health.  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  any  thing  should  interrupt  her  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  Baltimore. 
You  must  certiunjy  stay  long  enough  for  her  to  see  Mr,  Carrol!.  The  op- 
portunity may  not  agaiu  occur, 

"We  are  to-day  engaged  on  the  canal.  Several  speeches  have  been 
filed  in.  Mr.Breck  is  now  speaking.  It  must  have  been  the  goodWal- 
lensfeia  who  wrote  yon  about  my  little  speech— for  it  was  a  very  litOe  one. 
We  think  our  Eastern  candidate  grows  a  little  stronger  in  the  prospect  of 
the  presidency.  As  the  time  draws  near,  we  hear  more  conversation  on 
the  subject;  but  every  thing  is  yet  uncertain. 

"  I  go  to-night  to  pass  the  evening  with  Wallenstein,  My  friend  Dr. 
Sewallhas  proposed  him  as  a  membei' of  t^ie  'Columbian  IJistitute;'  so 
the  doctor  and  I  are  going  to  pick  a  pheasant'a  wing  on  the  occasion. 

"I  have  to-day  no  letters  from  Boston — and  hear  little  news  from  thai 
quarter,  since  the  gi'cat  explosion.  Mr.  Gannet  has  gone  to-day  to  Mount 
Vernon.  He  left  me  a  card  without  notation  of  place,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  seek  for  him. 

"  Give  my  best  and  most  tree  regards  to  Mrs.  Ticknor.    I  ahonld  be 
glad  to  read  Shakespeare — or  Mr.   Tncker — or  Mrs.  Hutchinson — or  any 
thing  else  to  her,  that  would  make  her  forget  the  oppresaon  of  her  cold. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  her  aeon,  and  hear  that  she  is  better. 
"Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  WensTEK. 

■'I  sent  you  one  letter,  enclosed,  yesterday— have  none  to-day," 
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[TO 

Tncsaaj-  ovcning.  8  o'clock. 

"  My  DEAR  SiK :  ThisiaalllliaYeforyon.  I  expect,  indeed,  Bomething 
fiirther,  as  WaUenatein  said  lie  should  inquire  at  the  P.  0.  about  this  lime. 
If  it  comes,  I  shall  enclose  it  to  yon. 

"  I  have  been  to  dine  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  talked  to  me,  among 
other  things,  of  jonr  good  fortune  in  picking  up  i  companion  on  the  road 
of  lifa  I  did  not  think  that  a  anbjact  on  which  I  was  bound  to  qtiarrd 
mth  a  Seeretaiy  of  War,  whatever  I  might  thmL  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn w  a  true  man. 

"  Shall  I  learn,  to-morrow,  when  you  leave  Biltimoie  ? 

"  God  hlfc^  'vou  and  youra ! 

"  D.  W." 


"  My  deab  Hubbabd  ;  I  was  sitting  alone  in  aiy  chamber  reflecting  on 
the  brief  life  of  our  sainted  little  boy,  when  your  letter  came  enclosing 
tliose  lines  of  yours,  which  to  a  '  mother's  eye'  are  predous.  Oh,  my  hus- 
band, have  not  some  of  our  brightest  hopes  perished !  '  Our  fairest  flow- 
ers are,  indeed,  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb.'  But  do  not,  my  dear 
Uuaband,  do  not  let  these  afflictions  weigh  too  heavily  upon  you ;  those 
dear  children  wlio  had  such  strong  holds  on  us  while  here,  now  allure  us 
to  heaven : 

On  us  with  looks  of  love  Ihcj  Ijenil, 

Foe  us  the  Lord  of  lifa  Implore ; 

And  oft  from  Btiiuted  bliss  <lesceiiil, 

Our  wounded  Bpirila  to  teskire. 

"  Farewell,  my  beloved  husband !  I  have  not  time  to  write  more,  only 
to  say  I  regret  yon  haf  c  lost  tlie  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor'a  so- 
ciety, which  you  so  mucli  need.  I  fear  Mrs.  Dwight  is  not  much  benefited 
by  her  voyage,  so  the  last  accounts  appear ;  though  at  first  they  thought 
her  better. 

"  Tlie  children  are  tolerably  well,  though  not  fi;ee  from  colds. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  G.  W." 

[to  MKS.  TICIEKOK,  at  PHILADELPHiA.] 

noCBE  or  BKPI1E81ISTATIVE9,  .FsJiTioiv  4, 1825. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Lady  :  I  am  right  glad  to  find  a  little  place  left  for  me  in 
Mr.  Wallenstein's  letter,  and  to  find  it  so  flatteringly  filled.  I  use  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  acknowledge  this  favor,  while  Mr.  McDufSe  is  making  a, 
very  warm  speech,  I  hardly  know  why  or  wherefore ;  but  it  relates  to  the 
rules  of  proceeding  in  electing  a  Preradent  next  week,  and  he,  being  a 
pretty  ardent  Jackson  man,  seems  inclined  to  make  a  kind  of  Jackson 
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speech.  I  tolcl  Mr.  Wallenstein  to  tell  you  that  I  sliould  write  you  during 
the  first  long  speecli — and,  depend  upon  it,  the  act  of  writing  ia,  in  such 
cases  01"  moat  of  tl\em,  leas  onerous  than  the  act  of  listmiing.  The  Hall  of 
Congress  ia  an  admirable  Eitua.tion  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  an  organ 
■which  has  heen  genernllytoo  much  nicglected  in  its  education  ;  I  mean  the 
ear.  Now  I  liave  so  disciphned  this  little  membei'  that,  on  being  infoiineJ, 
that  I  nm  not  particularly  concerned  to  know  what  is  said,  and  requested 
to  '  bring  me  no  more  reports '  it  very  fiiithfully  peiforma  its  duty,  and 
leaves  me  quite  at  ease  to  piirsue  any  vocation  I  may  choose.  The  '  en- 
closed petty  spirits '  are  left  entirely  iindistuibcd  bv  what  prevails  with- 
out. This  is  an  admirable  impiovemeut  on  the  oil  maxim,  'Hear  with 
botli  ears.'    I  hear  with  neitJer 

"  Times  have  a  good  dull  changed  with  me  my  dear  lady,  siace  your 
depaiture.  The  business  ol  Congiess  has  become  more  ui'gent— the  event 
draws  near — the  session  ia  wearing  off— I  begin  to  see  ftome  at  the  end  of 
no  long  prospect,  and  all  these  things  create  a  little  activity  and  bustle, 
which  serve,  in  some  poor  measure,  to  fill  up  sncli  portions  of  time  as  I 
osually  passed  in  your  house,  while  you  remained  here. 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  yon  are  entered  so  favorably  into  the  society 
of  Philadelphia.  I  think  you  will  find  it  very  intelligent  and  J^reeable ; 
but  am  not  afraid,  nevertheless,  that  it  will  lead  you  to  be  diasaiisfled  with 
a  little  peninsula  running  into  Massachusetts  Bay. 

"Give  my  love  to  your  husband.  There  seem  to  have  heen  proceedings 
about  the  college,  wliich  must  interest  him,  I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  result.    Remember  me  also  to  Miss  Gardiner. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  D.  Wbhstbe. 

"Mr.  Sturgis  says  he  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  very  gratifying 
hour  at  your  room  in  Philadelphia.  Let  me  have  a  letter  from  you  before 
you  leave  Philadelphia." 


[TO 

I'eJ/niary  J,  1B2j. 

"I  have   only   time  to   send   love.     W.  has   been   a  little  unwell — 1 

have  not  seen  him  for  two  days,  but  expect  him  thia  evening.    I  Uiought 

of  you  all  day  yesterday,  during  the  storm.     I  hope  you  were  and  are 

well  and  safe.    I  should  have  felt  less  concern  but  for  Mra.  Tieknor's  cold. 

"  It  is  confidently  believed  that  New  England  will  give  a  President; 

y  conmrrente.  D.  W." 


Sesate^  Wednesday,  8  o*cloek  (^6dnta^  II). 
been  looking  in  vain,  for  your  promised  letter. 
1  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  how  youra  and 
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Mrs.  Tickiior's  heolUx  is.    Praj  find  or  make  opportuuity  to  give  me  a 

"  Wo  liave  just  returned  from  countiiig  tlie  yotea  and  Bnnounomg  the 
election.  General  Jackson  arrived  here  at  nine  this  morning'.  I  have  not 
seen  him  nor  anybody  that  lias  seen  him. 

"With  great  love  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  yon, 

"I  am.  yoiire, 

•'  J}.  WKBSTElt. 

"'■JVIr.  Quiney  lias  not  yet  aiTircd." 


The  presidential  election  of  1825,  whieh  is  referred  to  in  the 
laat  note,  shonld  not  be  pa^ed  over  withont  giving  at  least  a 
brief  account  of  Mr,  Webster's  relation  to  it.  Of  the  four  prin- 
cipal candidates,  Gieneral  Jackson  had  99  electoral  votes,  Mr. 
Adams  84,  Mr.  Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  3T.  Mr.  Calhoun 
]iad  been  chosen  Vic&-President  by  the  electoral  colleges,  by  a 
very  large  majority.  The  election  in  the  House  being  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  States,  and  the  choice  being  confined  by 
tiae  Constitution  to  the  three  highest  candidates  on  the  hst  of 
the  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Clay  was  not  before  the  House ;  but  it 
Boon  became  apparent  that,  if  he  and  his  friends  were  to  give 
their  votes  to  Mr.,  Adams  on  the  first  ballot,  the  choice  must  lie 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson ;  but,  if  they  gave 
their  voto  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  final  choice  would  be  between 
that  gentleman  and  General  Jackson.  Mr.  "Webster  had  no 
strong  personal  preferences  for  Mr.  Adatns ;  and,  so  far  as  there 
were  any  remains  of  old  party  distinctions  or  connections,  he 
was  not  likely  to  favor  Mr.  Adams's  election.  As  one  who  re- 
spected the  old  Federal  party  and  who  had  himself  acted  with 
it,  Mr.  Webster  might  have  remembered  Mr.  Adams's  efforts  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute ;  nor  was  he,  although  a  Representative 
&om  Massachusetts,  personally  intimate  with  Mr.  Adams.  But 
Mr.  Adams  had  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  New- 
England  States,  and  Mr,  Webster  felt  hound  to  give  eifect  to 
this  expression  of  the  popular  voice  in  that  region,  so  far  as  he 
could  consistently  with  hia  convictions  of  what  the  welfare  of 
the  country  required.  Between  Mr.  Adams  and  Gfeneral  Jack- 
son, moreover,  he  would  have  preferred  the  former,  for  the  prin- 
cipal claims  of  the  latter  on  the  office  were  those  of  a  popidar 
military  chieftain,  a  class  of  men  from  whom  Mr.  Webster  was 
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always  unwilling  to  select  a  Pi'esident.  But,  of  all  the  promi- 
nent men  then  before  the  conntry,  HJr.  Webster  wonld  have 
preferred  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  if  be  coidd  have  had 
a  free  and  unrestricted  choice.  He  had  a  very  high  estimate 
of  Mi-.  Calhoun's  abilities  and  patriotism,  and  there  was  then 
no  fundamental  difference  in  their  opinions  on  great  constitu- 
tional questions.  But,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  Mr. 
CalhoTin  eouM  not  become  President,  unless  the  office  shonld 
be  devolved  on  him  hy  the  failm-e  of  the  House  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent before  the  4th  day  of  March.  The  election  was  fixed  for 
the  9tb  of  February. 

Tinder  these  perplexing  eiretimstaneee,  Mr.  Webster  con- 
Biilted  his  friends  at  home,  and  especially  his  brother,  on  whose 
calm  and  solid  judgment,  in  all  things  public  or  private,  he 
placed  great  reliance,  as  to  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  two 
or  three  contingencies.  To  his  brother  ho  stated  the  contin- 
gencies thus : 

1.  "If  on  tliefirat  or  any  subssq^uent  ballot  Mr.  Adams  foils  beliinil 
Mr,  Crawford,  and  remiuna  so  a  day  or  two,  sball  we  hold  out  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  or  shall  we  yote  for  one  of  the  highest  ? 

2.  If  for  one  of  the  highest,  say  Jackson  and  Crawford,  for  which ! 

3.  Is  it  advisable,  under  any  ch-oiraistances,  to  hold  oat  and  leave  the 
chair  to  Mr.  Calhoun  ! 

i.  Would  ov  would  not  New  England  prefer  conferring  the  power  on 
Calhoun,  to  a  choice  of  General  Jackaon !  " ' 

The  advice  which  Mr.  Webster  received,  and  whicli  entirely 
concurred  with  liis  own  judgment,  was,  that  tlie  votes  of  New 
England  ought  to  he  given  to  Mr.  Adams  on  tlie  first  ballot, 
and  thenceforward  steadily,  so  long  as  there  shonld  be  a  reason- 
able chance  of  bia  election.  Mr,  Adams  was  elected  on  the 
fii'st  ballot.  This  result  was  fortunate  for  the  conntry ;  for, 
although  his  election  'was  followed  by  a  ehai'ge  of  cori'npt 
coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and  himself,  the  evils  and  mischiefs 
and  heart-bm^n^  of  that  unfounded  accu^tion  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  dangers  that  would  have  ensued  from  a  pro- 
longation of  the  cont^t,  Mr,  Webster,  who  had  no  particidar 
connection  with  the  interests  of  Mr,  Adams  or  Mi'.  Clay,  was, 
of  course,  never  involved  in  that  charge.     He  never  believed 
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that  it  had  any  foundation,  although  he  considered  tliat  some 
of  the  steps  taken  hj  Mv.  Clay  in  repelling  it  were  not  well 


There  was  one  interview,  and  I  helieve  but  one,  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  "Webster,  on  the  subject  of  this  election, 
which  places  in  a  very  striking  light  the  objects  which  Mr. 
"Webster  sought  from  Mr,  Adams,  in  ease  of  his  election,  and 
the  extent  of  the  whole  nnderstanding  between  them  respecting 
Mr.  Adams's  course.  Mr.  "Webster  desired  to  see  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  that  would  not  seek  to  revive  or 
perpetuate  the  old  party  distinctions  by  a  distribution  of  offices 
of  trust  among  men  called  by  one  party  denomination.  He 
thought  that  the  welfare  of  the  coimtiy  required  this  abnegation 
of  party,  and  that  it  could  be  sufficiently  signified  by  one  clear 
and  distinct  case  of  an  appointment  of  a  Pederalist  to  office, 
which  would  show  that  the  having  been  of  that  pai'ty  was  not 
to  operate  as  a  cause  of  exclusion.  The  result  would  be,  that 
the  Administration  would  be  left  free  to  call  to  the  public  ser- 
vice the  best  ability  and  the  purest  character.  Entertaining 
these  opinions,  Mr.  "Webster,  on  the  3d  of  February,  received  a 
letter  from  Mr,  "Warfield,  one  of  the  Kepresentatives  from  Mary- 
land, who  had  been  a  Federalist,  and  whose  political  friends  at 
home  feared  that  Mr.  Adams  would  build  up  again  the  old  land- 
marks of  party  distinction.  Oppressed  with  the  reaponsibihty 
of  his  position  in  his  own  delegation— since  his  vote  might 
decide  the  vote  of  his  State — this  gentleman  desired  Mr,  "Web- 
ster's opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  ought  to  act.  Two 
days  afterward,  Mr.  "Webster  returned  liim  the  following  answer : 


"House  of  UsTiaass'n.rwta.Felmatyti,  IS3j. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  have  recMTed  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  reflected 
on  its  contents,  anci  am  very  Trilling  to  finawer  ifi,  as  far  as  I  can,  without 
incraring  the  daager  of  mialeading  you  in  the  dischaxge  of  the  delicate 
and  important  trust  belon^g  to  your  present  situation. 

"I  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  my  acquamtance  wiUi  Mr. 
Adama,  although  ftiendly  and  respectful,  I  hope,  on  both  sides — certainly 
80  on  mine — is  not  particnlar.  I  can  say  notbing,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion  by  any  authority  ileiiTCd.  from  him. 
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"  Being  in  a  situation,  liowever,  not  altogether  unlike  your  own,  I  have 
naturally  been  ansious,  lite  yourself,  to  form  an  opinion  aa  to  what  would 
be  the  course  of  his  Administration  in  regard  to  the  subject  alluded  to  by 
JOB,  iPor  mjaelf,  I  am  satisfied,  and  shall  give  him  my  vote  cheerfully 
and  steadily.  And  I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  should  not  do  so  if  I  did  not 
beheve  that  he  wonld  administer  the  GoTemment  on  liberal  ptmdples, 
not  excluding  Federalists,  as  such,  from  his  regard  and  confidence. 

"  I  entertain  this  feeling,  not  becaiise  I  wish  to  Bee  any  number  of 
ofRces,  or  any  paiticular  office,  given  to  those  who  hare  been  called  Fed- 
cialiats ;  nor  because  there  ia  a  number  of  snch,  or  any  one,  that  I  par- 
ticularly desire  to  see  employed  iu  tlie  public  service;  but  because  the 
time  ia  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  have  a  right  to  loiow  whether  a 
particular  political  name,  ia  i-eferenee  to  fonner  pai-ties,  is,  of  itself,  to  be 
regarded  aa  cause  of  exclusion. 

"  I  wish  to  see  nothing  like  a  portioning,  parcelling  out,  or  distributing 
offices  of  trust  among  men  called  by  different  denominations.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  acknowledge  and  to  regard  the  esistence  of  distinc- 
tions ;  whereas  my  wish  is,  that  distinctio  i  should  be  dis  egfu^ed 
Wiat  I  think  jnst  and  reasonable  to  be  espact  d      th  t  by     m  lea 

and  distinct  case,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  list     ti        b         11  d  d  to 
does  not  operate  as  cause  of  ezclusion.    8  m         h  ill  d    btl  "ss 

present  itself,  and  may  be  embraced  probably  in  j     j       ti  1  m  nn 

if  thought  expedient  to  embrace  it,  without  p  j    1       t    tl     p    tens 
or  claims  of  individuals.    The  Government  wiltl      1     1ft    til    "tyto 
call  to  the  public  servica  the  best  ability  and  th    inr    t    htr    te      It 
will  then  be  understood  that  the  fi.eld  is  ope         d  th  t  t     t    d 

according  to  their  individual  merits.    So  far      this  I  thi  k    t  j    1 1 
pect  the  nest  Adnunistration  to  go.     At  any  rate,  it  is  natural  to  wish  to 
know  what  may  probably  be  expected  in  this  regard. 

"  While  with  these  senthnents,  which,  my  deai-  sir,  ai'e  as  strong  in  my 
breast  as  they  can  be  in  jouiBi  I  am  willing  to  support  Mr.  Adams,  and  to 
give  him  my  vote  and  influence,  I  must  agahi  remind  you  that  my  judg- 
ment is  made  up,  not  from  any  understanding  or  communication  with  him, 
but  &om  general  considerations ;  fi-om  wliat  I  think  I  know  of  his  liheral 
feelings,  from  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. I  assure  yon,  very  sincerely,  that  I  have  a  full  confidence  that 
Mr.  Adams's  Administration  will  be  just  and  liberal  toward  Federalists  as 
toward  others ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  individual  who  would 
feei'more  piun  tliaa  myself,  if  you  and  the  rest  of  oui  friends  should  ever 
find  reason  to  doubt  tlie  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  tliis  confi- 
dence rests. 

"WoTE. — I  read  this,  precisely  as  it  now  stands  here,  to  Mr,  Adams,  on 
the  evening  of  February  4th.  He  said,  when  I  had  got  through,  that  the 
letter  expressed  his  general  sentiments,  and  such  as  he  was  willing  to  have 
understood  as  hia  sentiments.      There  was  one  particular,  however,   on 
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which  lie  wished  to  make  a  remark.  Tlis  letter  seemecl  to  require  Mm,  or 
ezpecthim,to  pla«o  one  Federalist  in  tlie  administration.  Hei'e  I  interrupt- 
ed him,  and  told  him  he  had  niisinterpreted  the  writer's  meaning.  That 
the  letter  did  not  speak  of  those  appointments  called  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments partdcularly,  but  of  appointmente  generally.  "WitLi  that  under- 
standing he  add  the  letter  contained  his  opiniom,  and  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty,  by  some  such  appointment,  to  mark  his  desire  of  disregarding 
party  distinctions.  He  thought  either  of  them,  if  elected,  must  necessarily 
act  liberally  in  tMa  respect.  In  consequence  of  this  conyersation,  I  inter- 
lined, in  this  letter,  the  words  'in  proper  timo  and  manner.'  I  made  no 
other  alteration  in  it." 

Wltat  Mr,  "Webster's  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improveraenta,  and  nncler  what  eircumatances  they  were 
formed  in  1816,  the  reader  has  seen.  At  this  session  a  very 
interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  House  iipon  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  to  ZanesviUe, 
in  Ohio ;  a  national  road,  commencing  at  Baltimore,  and  then 
completed  as  far  as  Wheeling.  The  hill  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  as  partial  and  sectional.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  true  course  for  Congress  was  to  wait  nntU  a 
general  system  could  be  devised  and  put  into  operation  as  a 
whole,  with  reference  to  an  expenditure  graduated  somewhat 
according  to  the  amount  of  national  revenues  paid  in  the  par- 
ticular region  to  be  benefited.  Mr,  "Webster  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  and  said  that,  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  otiiers,  he 
wished  to  bring  to  the  discussion  a  right  feeling,  that  is,  a  truly 
national  feeling.  It  mattered  notiung  to  him  who' was  to  be 
immediately  benefited.  Tros  Tyriueve,  whether  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  banks  of  the  Menimae  of  IsTew  Hampshire,  or  the 
Merrimae  of  Missouri,  he  cared  not ;  provided  he  be  a  sub- 
ject of  OUT  legislation,  he  has  claims,  said  Mr.  Webster,  on  my 
impartial  consideration.  If  he  had  been  led,  since  the  discus- 
sion of  1816,  to  alter  his  opinion  on  any  part  of  the  general 
subject  then  debated,  it  was  that  wMeh  respects  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  expenditures  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  Union  according  to  their  popidation.  He  doubted  ex- 
tremely the  propriety  and  even  the  power  of  Congress  to  cairy 
on  legislation  on  the  principle  of  balancing  the  local  interests  of 
different  sections  of  the  country.  If  the  busine^  of  legislation 
had  been  committed  to  Congress  at  all,  the  whole  subject  is  in  its 
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power  and  under  its  diacretiou.  .  .  .  When  Congress  legislates 
at  all,  it  must  legislate  for  a  whole,  not  for  twenty-four  pai'ta. 
The  idea  had  been  brought  forward  as  being  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  merely  local  legislation;  but  it  was,  in  tnith,  itself  a 
local  idea.  Such  a  Bystem  would  r^t  on  a  foundation  essen- 
tially vicious.  "When  going  mto  a  system  of  improvement,  the 
House  has  simply  to  inquire.  Where  is  improvement  most 
needed?  He  cared  not  whether  it  was  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
or  beyond  the  Mi^ouri ;  wherever  it  was  most  needed,  there  it 
must  first  be  made. 

Mr.  Webster  further  defended  the  present  object,  by  con- 
tending that  the  opening  of  these  Western  roads  had  a  tendency 
to  settle  the  public  lands,  which  he  regarded  as  a  national  ob- 
ject. This  again  called  up  Mr,  McDufiie,  who  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  the  policy  of  selling  the  public  lands  at  the 
minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
when  they  were  fairly  worth  fifteen  dollars  per  aci'e,  and  would 
sell  at  that  price  if  tlie  market  were  not  glutted.  This  policy 
had  tlie  tendency,  he  said,  to  drain  off  the  population  of  the  old 
States,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  an  artifieial  system  of  grind- 
ing tarifi&  to  counteract  the  effect  of  reducing  the  population  of 
those  States.  He  drew  a  somewhat  melancholy  picture  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  Southern  States ;  hut,  so  far  as  that  ap- 
prehended decay  depended  upon  a  tariff  policy,  he  did  not 
allude  to  the  South  Carolina  origin  of  that  policy,  Kr,  Web- 
ster replied  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  selling  the  public  lands 
at  a  price  that  would  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  s 
but  he  desired  to  have  them  offered  qt  rates  that  would  e 
age  their  settlement.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  laboring  classes  of  the  Eastern  States  from  going  to 
any  pai't  of  our  territory  where  they  could  better  their  con- 
dition. The  emigration  was  the  natural  condition  of  a  country 
densely  populated  in  one  part  and  possessing  in  another  a  vast 
tract  of  unsettled  lands.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman,  he  said, 
wont  to  reverse  the  order  of  Nature,  vainly  expecting  to  retain 
men,  within  a  small  and  comparatively  unpi-oductive  territory, 
who  have  "  all  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose."  For 
his  own  pai't,  he  was  in  favor  of  letting  popidatioii  take  its  own 
course ;  he  should  experience  no  feelmg  of  mortification  if  any 
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of  Mb  eonstitneiitfiliked  better  to  settle  on  the  Kansas  or  the 
ArkanaaSj  or  the  Lord  knows  where,  within  our  territory ;  let 
thent  go  and  be  happier  if  they  could.  "  The  gentleman  says 
our  a^r^ate  of  wealth  would  hare  been  greater  if  our  popu- 
lation had  been  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  old  States ; 
but  does  he  not  consider  population  to  be  wealth!  Andhaanot 
this  been  increased  by  the  settlement  of  a  new  and  fertile  coun- 
try ?  Such  a  country  presents  the  most  alluring  of  all  prospects 
to  a  young  and  laboring  man  ;  it  gives  him  a  freehold — it  offers 
to  him  weight  and  respectability  in  society ;  and,  above  all,  it 
presents  to  liim  a  prospect  of  a  permanent  provision  for  his 
children.  Sir,  these  ai'e  inducements  which  never  were  resisted, 
and  never  will  be ;  and,  were  the  whole  extent  of  country  filled 
with  population  up  to  the  Eoeky  Mountains,  these  inducementB 
would  carry  that  population  forward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  talk ;  individuals  will  seek  their  own 
good,  and  not  any  artLfieial  aggregate  of  the  national  wealth ; 
a  young,  enterprising,  and  hardy  agriculturist  can  conceive  of 
nothing  better  to  him  than  plenty  of  good  cheap  land." 

How  Mx.  "Webster's  course  in  this  Congress  was  regarded  in 
the  West,  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
him  by  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Ohio : 

•'  UniiAKi,  March  SB,  1^5. 

"Dear  Sik:  From,  the  iaiereat  you  took  during  tte  last  Congress 
in  favor  of  some  of  the  importaiit  measurca  of  the  "West,  you  have  not 
only  a  clium  on  the  gratitude  of  this  people,  but  are'cntitled  to  know  the 
political  feelings  of  this  section  of  the  Union,  both  as  it  respects  yourself 
personally,  as  well  as  those  growing  out  of  the  late  presidential  election. 

"  On  my  way  homo  I  pa^od  through  our  State  diagonally,  and  was 
ererywhero  met  by  our  citizens  with  that  cordiality  and  good  feeling 
which  spoke  ia  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  that  our  stand  in  favor 
of  Mr,  Adams  was  not  only  approved  but  received  with  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm unequalled  in  onr  State  since  its  admission  into  the  Fnlon. 
This  enthuaiaam  and  good  feeling  was  no  doubt  as  much  the  result  of  a 
weU-gronnded  confidence  in  our  political  institutiona  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  question  was  settled  in  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  as  it 
was  to  that  of  the  elevatioa  of  the  present  incumbent  to  the  chief-magis- 
tracy of  the  nation. 

"  As  it  respects  yourself,  permit  me  to  say,  thsit  with  our  people  no  man 
17 
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in  this  nation  alands  on  more  elevated  groimd,  and  so  far  from  a  wish  to 
pi'oscrilDe  any  of  the  old  Tederal  party,  their  paramoimt  wish  ia,  that  tal- 
ent, integrit J,  and  worth  should  be  the  only  passport  to  ofBce,  regardleas  of 
party  namea  or  sectional  distinctions. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  among  the  many  valued 
ftiends  I  haye  made  in  Congress,  none  stands  higher  than  yourself,  and 
tliat  nothmg  would  aiford  me  more  pleasure  than  a  conscious  ability  to 
serve  you  iu  attaining  under  this  goyemment  a  standing  equal  to  your 

"  Give  my  respects  to  frieud  Baylies,  and  accept  for  youraelf  the  sincere 
regard  of  your  friend, 

"Joseph  Vascb. 
"  Mr,  Webster." 

At  this  session,  Mr.  Webster  introduced  and  carried  through 
the  Honae  the  Act  for  amending  the  criminal  code  of  the 
United  States,  which  tas  sometimes  been  called  by  his  name, 
and  wliich  is  now  generally  refeiTed  to  as  the  "  Crimes  Act  of 
1825."  The  undertaking  was  a  difflciilt  one ;  for  it  related  to 
a  subject  on  which  jealousy  of  Federal  jurisdiction  was  quite 
certain  to  be  aroused.  Tlie  criminal  law  of  the  United  States 
had  remained  substantially  where  it  was  left  by  the  first  Con- 
gress that  sat  under  ^e  Constitution.  It  had  very  serious  de- 
fects and  omissions;  yet  these  could  not  be  supplied  without 
exciting  much  opposition.  Mr.  Webster,  by  his  addi-^s  and 
by  the  fulness  of  his  learning  and  experience,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  that  opposition,  and  the  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  criminal  code  for  the  United  States,  which  forty 
years  of  practical  working  have  stamped  as  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  criminal  legislation. 

The  new  Administration  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1825.  Mr.  Clay  became  Secretary  of  State ;  Eichard  Rush,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  James  Barbour, 
of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War.  The  following  membere  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet  remained  in  office:  Mr.  Bouthard,  of  INew 
Jersey,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  as  Post- 
master-Greneral,  and  Mr.  Wirt  as  Attorney-General.  Mr. 
Webster,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  souglit  nothing  for  himself  or 
any  one  else  at  the  hands  of  the  new  President,  anticipated 
that  this  would  be  a  liberal  Administration,  and  considered  that 
it  was  his  true  course  to  support  it. 
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During  the  years  1824  smd  1835,  foiir  yoiuig  English  states- 
men— the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Mr,  Stanley,  Mr,  John  Evelyn 
DeniBon,  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Oomnioiis,  the 
late  Lord  "Wharncliffe,  then  Mr.  Stuai't  "Wortley,  and  the  late 
Lord  Taiuiton,  then  Kr,  Lahouchere — travelled  extensively  in 
tliia  country,  and  were  much  in  the  society  of  Jlr.  "Wehster  and 
Judge  Story.  Trom  that  period  is  to  he  dated  a  strong  friend- 
sllip  between  Mr.  "Webster  and  Mr.  Denison,  which,  continued 
through  Mr.  Webster's  life,  I  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Denieon's 
permission,  to  print  some  portions  of  their  correspondence : 


"  Sew  Toee,  AprU  S7,  lSi!5. 
"My  BBia  Sie:  We  got  liei'e  last  nlglit  fi-om  our  tour  in  Virginia, 
which  the  long  distances  and  bad  roads  made  more  of  aa  midertafcing' 
than  we  had  anticipated.  I  write  to  you,  aa  I  promised,  without  a  mo- 
nient'a  loss  of  time,  but  it  is  to  tell  jou  that  all  our  hopea  of  another 
week  with  you  at  Boston  are  over.  We  have  only  eight  days  more  on 
these  diores,  and  intend  to  sail  by  the  British  packet  on  the  Bth.  It  is 
not  without  great  regret  that  I  give  up  this  last  chance  of  seeing  you  in 
this  countiy,  and  I  certainly  would  have  contrived  it  in  some  way  if  it 
were  not  for  the  good  assurances  I  have  that  we  shall  meet  at  no  very  distant 
period  in  England,  where  I  may  pass  much  more  time,  and  many  hours  of 
much  more  leiaure  in  your  company,  tlian  a  hurried  yisit  at  Boston  now 
would  flUow  me.  Mr,  Bufus  King's  appointment  appears  to  have  ^ven 
very  general  satisfaction,  in  which  I  heartily  join,  and,  out  of  many  reasons, 
for  none  more  than  hecauae  I  imagine  it  will  fall  in  well  with  your  views, 
and  farther  the  prospects  you  once  meationed  in  a  conversation  to  me,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  this  confirmed  by  yon.  I  have  written  to  our 
moat  excellent  Judge,'  as  he  dea.red  me  when  we  patted  at  Philadelphia, 
to  tell  Tiiin  the  day  we  Siul,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  yisit  Salem 
again,  but  I  have  insisted  that  this  is  not  to  be  a  solemn  leave-taking,  and 
that  the  vision  which  now  floats  before  my  eyes,  of  our  active  and  vigor- 
ous fiiend  surveying  his  robed,  and  ermined,  and  gouty  brothers  o£  West- 
minster Hall,  is  to  he  realized.  He,  is  to  see  Lord  Eldon  on  his  wool- 
sad;,  and  we  are  to  wander  togetJier  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster 
Abbey, 

"  I  don't  know  wliat  to  expect  about  the  coutiouaiioe  of  the  session  of 
Parliament  after  our  arrival  in  England.  They,  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
moat  important  business ;  but  I  do  not  regret  my  absence  from  England,  or 
thiuki  could  have  spent  one  moment  of  my  time  better  than  in  this  coun- 
try'.   Tou  see  we  are  verifying  yom:  predictions  to  Congress  in  April,  '94, 

'  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
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aa  fast  as  we  can  reasonablj  Ijg  expcctcl,  bi  oui  pilicy  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  the  time  jou  pjj  us  a  visit  Mr  Eobmson^ill  lot  ua  make 
you  tipsy  on  good  French,  wine  almost  f  Dr  nothina  The  first  brincli  of 
Husldsson's  new  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  colonial  tiade  appears  to 
mo  tlio  most  important  meagre  pi  oduced  for  many  j  ears  as  well  as  the 
moat  couTmcmg  proof  of  the  leal  disposition  ot  our  GoTeimnent  The 
way  in  wliich  the  people  of  England  appeal  to  be  conducting  themselTca 
about  the  Catholics  is  still  more  important.  I  really  believe  that  an  effec- 
tive cry  of '  No  Popery '  could  hardly  now  be  raised  in  the  country.  If  it  is 
so,  the  miglity  change  can  be  attributed  only  to  tlie  diffusion  of  light  nnd 
knowledge  among  the  people,  and  to  the  long  and  open  discussion  of  the 
question.  The  triumph  of  discussion  will  be  greater  in  this  case,  than 
even  in  the  case  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  Afiier  this.  Eight  and 
Truth  need  never  despair. 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you.     You  will  direct  me  fay  youv  letters  to 
the  subjects  about  which  you  feel  the  greatest  interest.    Wortley  and  La- 
bonchere  desire  their  brat  rememhranccs  to  Mrs.  "Webster  and  you. 
"Bclicvo  me, 

"  With  great  truth  and  friendship, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"J,  EvBLTH  Dbnisoh. 

"I  And  an  English  road-book  brought  by  accident  among  some  others 
with  us.  As  it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  a  late  and  correct  edition,  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  have  it.  You  may  now  travel  from  Liverpool 
to  London  with  the  same  eaao  as  you  used  to  do  from  Hyde  Park  comer 
to  the  Bank,  and  learn  the  names  of  all  the  country-seats  by  the  way." 


[to: 

"  BosTOH,  May  a,  JSSj. 

"Mt  DBiK  BiK :  1  have  received  yours  of  the  27th  of  Api-il,  and  most 
Hncei^ly  r^et  that  we  shall  not  see  you  again  among  us  before  yon  leave 
our  continent.  The  good  Judge  will  be' inconsolable.  He  is  now  in 
Maine,  in  the  discharge  of  official  dutira,  and  will  not,  I  fear,  be  home  in 
season  to  write  yon  before  your  departure.  You  must  try  to  keep  our  little 
Boston  alive  in  your  recollections.  It  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you, 
I  hope,  when  you  return  to  jour  own  country,  and  to  the  midst  of  youi 
own  associations  there,  to  know  that  there  are  those  on  this  side  the 
globe,  wholly  nnknowa  to  you  a  year  ago,  who  entertain  much  regard  for 
your  welfare.  For  me,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  myself  in  remembrance,  I 
shall  contrive  pretences  to  write  you  often,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  yon 
sometimes. 

"Mr,  King's  appointment  ^ves  very  general  Bafisfactlon ;  I  like 
it  very  much.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  respectability, 
a  little  too  much  advanced  in  life,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  to  remain 
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long  in  the  situation.    I  tHnk  the  Pi'eaident'a  selection  fortunate  on  all 
accounts. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  see  England, 
■within  two  or  three  years.  No  disappointment,  not  connected  with  my 
own  health,  or  that  of  my  family,  can  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  pui-pose.  Yom-  acq^uaintance  *Hid  iiiendship  form,  not 
only  an  additional  inducement,  bat  an  important  reliance  and  resource,  in 
relation  to  such  a  Tiaif^ 

"  You  wiU  dotibtleaa  find  Parliament  atiU  sitting,  altliougb.  many  great 
questions  will  be  disposed  of  before  you  will  be  able  to  show  yonraelTes  at 
Westminster,  I  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  sesdon  thiis  iar  with 
great  interest,  especially  Mr.  Eobinson's  speech,  on  brin^g  forward  the 
Budget,  and  Mr.  HusHason's  two  speachea,  on  the  subject  of  the  propoaed 
changes  in  the  laws  of  trade.  There  appears  to  me  to  be,  in  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  so  much  clear^ghtedness,  so  much  enlightened  liberality, 
united  to  so  much  general  ability,  as  to  fit  them  well  to  he  leading  min- 
isters in  your  government  at  this  most  interesting  period  of  the  world. 
I  regard  not  only  England,  but  all  the  ciyilized  states,  as  greatly  their 
debtors,  for  having  set  an  esample  of  a  policy  so  wise,  and  so  beneficial, 
in  the  intercourse  of  commercial  states.  Their  success  thus  far  has  been 
greater,  I  think,  than  even  they  themselves  anticipated ;  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely partake  in  the  gratification  it  produces. 

"  I  hope  you  will  remember  to  send  me  any  distinguished  Parliament- 
ary speeches  that  may  happen  to  be  separately  published,  I  believe  I 
have  not  omitted  this  particular  in.  the  memorandum  you  were  good 
enough  to  take.  I  believe  I  shall  not  receive,  except  through  your 
agency,  the  volumes  of  Parhamentaiy  Debates,  of  which  you  took  a 
note.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  will  shortly  write  you,  to  your  addi'oss 
in  London. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  the  road-book  you  mentioned.  If  the  present 
rage  continues,  one  will  need  no  road-booM  ;  when  I  arrive  at  Liverpool,  I 
expect  to  embark  on  a  railway  for  London. 

"  I  beg  you  to  make  my  best  remembrances  tollr,  Wortley  and  Mr, 
Labouchere.  Mention  me  also  to  Colonel  Dawson,  if  he  be  now  with  you. 
I  saw  less  of  him  here  than  I  wished.  When  you  meet  Mr.  Stanley  in 
England,  be  kind  enough  to  remember  my  regards  to  him.  I  expect  to 
see  a  apeech  from  him,  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Adieu,  my 
dear  sir,  and  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my 

"  Faithful  friendship  and  entire  esteem. 

"  Dabl.  Weesteh. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  desires  me  to  give  her  farewell  to  you  and  your  friends, 
Wortley  and  Laboucbere,  She  wishes  you  fair  winds,  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, and  a  happy  meeting  with  your  friends. 

"  If  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  should  return  to  England,  I  beg  you  to 
make  acceptable  to  him  my  best  regards." 
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■'  New  Toxk,  KvcTiiQg  of  tlie  4Ui  {May;,  1SS5. 

"My  dbak  Sik;  I  liave  just  got  joui'  letter,  and  cannot  refl-ain  from 
thanking  you,  and  sending  you  a  few  more  laat  words  from  this  side  the 
crater.  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  assurances  you  give  me  that  1  shall  not 
lie  foi^otten  by  some  of  jout  eoimtrymen,  in  whose  remembrances  I  sliall 
bo  very  anxious  and  proud  to  have  a  place.  This  year  of  my  life  will  be 
deeply  eugraven.  on  my  memory ;  and  the  strongest  and  deepest  lines  will 
be  those  that  record  the  honra  spent  in  your  company,  and  in  tliat  of  our 

good  Judge  and  some  of  your  townsmen — I  will  take  care  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  among  your  other  orders. 

"  Wortley  and  I  drove  over  this  morning  to  Mr.  Eufas  King's,  who  had 
desired  to  see  us  before  we  sailed.  "We  found  him  in  good  healtli  and 
spirits.  He  told  us  that  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  long  stay ;  that  he 
had  hesitated  much,  before  he  accepted  the  appointment,  »s\A  that  nothing 
but  tlie  strong  and  pressing  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  own  wish  to 
second  the  President's  endeavors  to  adjust  all  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  xinite  them,  as  iai  as  in  him  lay,  in  one  common 
interest  and  in  mutual  good-wlU,  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  mission.  No  man  is  better  fitted  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  event ; 
aad  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  will  not  find  our  Qovemment  readily  and 
cordially  meet  him  in  all  his  advances, 

"  Pray  thank  Mrs.  Webster  for  her  kmd  wishes,  and  give  her  mine  tbr 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  all  ai'ound  hei. 

"  Colonel  Dawson  joins  us  in  best  lemembrances  Mr.  Canning  and 
Stanley  shall  have  your  messages,  and  I  know  both  t\  ill  be  proud  of  them, 

"We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  middle  of  tlie  daj, 

"  Yours  with  siucorc  fricudship, 

"  J.  EVELYif  Dusisos  " 


[TO    1 

B08TOS,  Jiin«  6, 1S95. 

"  My  deah  Sib  :  You  perceive  that  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  you  tune 
to  forget  your  Cisatlantic  fi'iends  before  you  hear  fi-om  some  of  us.  I  use 
this  opportunity  the  more  cheerfially,  as  my  fiiend  Mr.  Dutton,  of  this  city, 
goes  by  the  same  conveyance,  and  although  I  believe  he  has  a  letter  to  you 
from  your  yery  good  friend  the  Judge,  and  although  I  believe  also  you 
saw  him  here,  I  must  beg  to  solicit  your  attention  and  regard  to  him,  if  he 
should  happen  to  come  where  you  are  in  England.  He  is  a  very  respect- 
able and  worthy  man. 

"  We  all  regretted  here  very  much  that  you  and  your  friends  did  not 
come  ]iere  to  give  its  a  parting  look.  Nevertheless,  we  have  prayed  for 
prosperous  gales,  and  an  agreeable  voyage  for  you  aD.  For  myself,  I  have 
been  veiy  qiiietly  at  hocie,  since  I   returned  from  Washington,  but   the 
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Judge  and  myself  are  thinking  of  makiag  an  excui'sion,  to  commence  in 
the  coni-se  of  this  month,  to  Niagara.  Since  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress we  have  little  political  neiva.  Mr.  Clay  is  gone  to  Kentucky,  and  ex- 
pects, I  helieve,  to  be  well  received  by  his  filends,  notwithstanding  some 
complaint  p  t  biy  t  g  ral  t  th  pp  t  hi  h  h  g  t  the 
President  Wlkf  MrRh  tmthMrLj  h  bdy 
sailed  to  tik   hia  pi  W    h        1    p       f      m    Mi  Addiu  t  f  r 

North  Qs  tl  plic  1  rm^  th  mm  TV  11  ttm  !i  ly  t  N  w 
York.      Ill  M     H  pki  t  M     W  1  h  mt     d  t  this 

month. 

"  Whe    y        h  U  h  po    "I  j  ui    It,  my  d  ai  d      ttl  d 

youi  brain    iLturl   d         frntheby       1  hi  h       mle 

roimd  sogt      ptf  t       tlhUhith       fmy. 

We  hare  accounts  irom  London  io  Apnl  ~lst.  Mr.  Cannmg  s  last  speech 
on  the  Catholic  question  is,  I  think,  a  most  admirable  performance.  Some 
men,  and  he  seems  to  be  one  of  them,  show  great  powers  under  the  pres- 
sure of  great  responsibility.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  late  parliamentary 
efforts  far  exceed  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  of  his  at  an  earlier  date. 
I  go  far  enough  back,  of  course,  to  include  among  hia  great  eiTorts  his 
speech  at  Liverpool 

"  I  am  for  the  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  I  should  think,  nevertheless, 
that  its  friends  overrate  its  utility  and  importance  by  about  as  much  as 
its  enemies  overrate  its  mischief  and  danger.  You  must  excuse  this 
expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter,  of  the  merits  of  which  I  know  so 
little.  If  the  leading  speeches  on  this  (and  other)  subjects  sliould  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  I 
have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bui'dett,  bookseller  of  this  place,  by 
which  hia  correspondents  in  London  will  receive,  pay  for,  and  ti'ansmit 
hither  any  books  which  jou  may  procure  or  order  for  me.  The  names  and 
address  of  these  correspondents  are,  Messrs.  Peter,  William,  and  George 
Wynne,  stationers,  Paternoster  Row.  When  yon  took  my  memoranda,  it 
was  left  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  should  rely  on  you  to  bo  able  to  com- 
plete my  set  of  Parliamentary  Debates.  My  other  hope  has  failed,  and  I 
now  wish  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  order  what  will  complete  my  set,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  taken  at  Washington.  I  think  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  be  added  to  the  list,  with  which  I  troubled  you,  but  will  thank 
you  to  exercise  a  pretty  liberal  discretion,  in  r^ard  to  such  occasional 
publications,  especially  in  the  department  of  politics,  as  you  think  may  in- 
terest me.  I  would  like  well  enough  to  see  Sir  Egei'tou  Bryc^es's  book. 
The  books,  however,  which  I  mean  to  trouble  yon  io  obtnin,  are  only  such 
as  I  should  hai'dly  be  able  to  get  otherwise,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  at 
present  swell  the  list. 

"  I  pray  you  to  remembei'  me  to  your  fellow-travellers  in  America.  We 
cherish  tlie  hope  that  you  sometimes  think  of  us.  Mrs.  Webster  joins  me 
in  remembrance  and  regard  to  you.  1  shall  be  likely  to  trouble  you  oftcu, 
and  trust  yon  will  let  us  know  of  your  safe  arrival.     I  shall  esjiect,  of 
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course,  that  if  any  friend  of  youra  shall  bs  induced  to  visit  America,  you 
will  allow  me  to  be  known  to  him. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  youra  very  truly  and  wnoerely, 

"DAKIBiL  Webstbe." 

All  association  for  tlie  erection  of  a  monnment  to  commem- 
orate tlie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  for  some  time  in 
existence  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  of  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster Was  now  president.  As  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  approached — the  17th  of  Juno,  1825 — -it  was  determined 
that  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  should  be  laid  on  that 
day,  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  and  Mr.  "VYebster  was  nnani- 
mously  requested  by  his  fellow-trustees  to  deliver  the  address. 
General  Lafayette  was  then  making  that  tour  through  the 
United  States  which  became,  in  its  progress,  the  most  remark- 
able ovation  ever  given  in  this  country  to  any  man,  and  the 
arrangements  of  his  jom-ney  were  so  made  as  to  admit  of  his 
being  present  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  reminiscences  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr,  Ticknor,  I  find  the  following  description 
of  the  scene,  the  orator,  and  the  addi-ess  : 

"  (/un^lT,  183S. — Mr,  "Webster  delivered  the  oration  on  laying  tlie  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hili  Monument,  He  waa  president  of  the  association, 
and,  as  such,  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed. On  tlie  evening  when  he  was  chosen,  being  present  as  one  of  the 
trustees,  he  took  me  »side,  and  asked  me  if  I  supposed  all  the  trustees 
would  prefer  to  have  him  deliver  the  address.  I  told  him  I  thought  there 
waa  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point.  He  then  asked  if  I  thought  it 
ivould  be  well  for  him  to  accept,  doubling  whether  he  were  well  fitted  for 
it,  or  whether  the  president  of  the  society  should  be  its  orator,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  would  ftilfll  public  expectation  better  than  any  one  else ; 
and  that  I  thought  his  place  rather  called  on  him  to  perform  the  duty  than 
otherwise. 

"  He  often  talked  with  me  of  the  work  afterward,  and  seemed,  quite 
anxious  about  it,  especially  after  it  was  decided  that  General  Lafayette 
could  be  present.  A  few  days  before  he  delivered  it,  he  read  it  over  to 
me.  The  mi^niflcent  opening  gave  him  much  concern  ;  bo  did  the 
address  to  Ijafayette ;  but  about  tliat  to  the  Bevolutionary  soldiers,  and 
tlie  sniTivora  of  the  battle,  he  said  that  he  felt  as  if  he  knew  how  to  talk 
to  such  men,  for  that  his  father,  and  many  of  his  other's  friends,  whom  he 
had  known,  had  been  among  them.  He  said  he  had  known  General 
Staik,  and  tlint  the  laat  time  ho  saw  him  was  in  a  tavern,  in  Concord,  not 
loi^  before  he  died,  when  he  said  to  him  ;  '  Daniel,  your  face  is  pretty 
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Uack,  tut  it  isn't  so  blaclf  as  jour  father's  was  with  gunpowder  at 
the  Bennington  flght.'  He  added,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was 
pecxiliaiiy  familiar  with  those  men  and  tlioae  times, 

"  The  day  of  the  17th  was  very  propitious  for  laying  the  comer-stone. 
The  occasion  and  the  presence  of  General  Lafoyette  had,  brought  together 
immense  crowds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  procession 
was  foimed  at  the  State-House,  in  Boston,  and,  just  as  it  moved,  an  ea9l> 
erly  breeze  came  up,  that  tempered  the  air  delightfully  through  the  rest 
of  the  day.  We  nrrived  in  good  season  on  the  hill,  where  more  than 
twenty  thousand,  people  were  collected.  The  platform  from  which  Mr. 
Webster  spoke  was  at  the  bottom,  and  temporary  seals  for  several  thou- 
sand persons  were  arranged  on  the  rising  hill-side,  while,  near  the  brow 
above,  stood  a  dense  black  maaa,  most  of  whom  could  hear  what  was  said. 
His  voice  was  very  dear  and  full,  and  his  manner  very  commanding.  Once, 
owing  to  the  great  press,  some  of  the  seats  and  barriers  gave  way,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  con^derable  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  order.  One  of  tlieae  gentlemen 
said  to  Mr.  Webster :  '  It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  i^estore  order.'  Mr,  Webster 
replied  with  a  good  deal  of  severity :  '  Nothing  is  impossible,  mr ;  let  it  bo 
done.'    Another  effort  was  made,  and  silence  was  obtained.' 

"  Tlie  passage  about  the  rising  of  the  monument  and  the  address  to 
the  sui'vivota  of  the  battle  were  the  most  effective  parts  of  the  oration. 
The  shouts  at  the  first  were  prolonged  nntil  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  not 
stop ;  the  address  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  many,  and  bowed  down 
the  heads  of  the  veterans  themselves  to  conceal  their  emotion. 

"  When  it  was  all  over,  Governor  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  said  to  me :  'If 
that  address  had  been  delivered  in  Virginia,  I  should  say  that  the  person 
who  made  it  was  sure  of  the  first  prize  in  the  national  lottery.' 

"  The  dinner,  under  tlio  great  awning  on  the  neighboring  hill,  was  a 
scene  of  much  confusion,  and,  although  Mr,  Webster,  Genei-al  Lafayett*, 
and  some  other  persons  gave  toasts,  very  little  was  heard  of  what  they  said, 

'  I  was  present  (then  a  boy),  in  the  be  called  the  ^uanlitt/  of  his  voice.    He 

outskirts  of  that  viet  audience,  and  well  had  an  anosual  capacity  of  chest  and 

remember    that,  when   order    was    re-  vocal  orgaus,  and  hence  his  voice  ivas 

stored,  after    the    confusion    described  one  of  extraordinary  volume.      It  was, 

by  Mr.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Webster's  clarion  moreover,  so  entirely  under  his  control, 

voice  iijaa  distinctly  heard  at  the  spot  when  his  vocal  organs  were  m  full  play, 

where  I  stood.      His  voice,  in  publio  that  it  never  broke,  however  h^h  it 

speaking,    was    a   very   peculiar   one.  might  rise  in  the  scale  of  Its  natural 

Whethei-  ajMiaking  in  the  open  air,  or  compass,   or   whatever   might   be   the 

under  a  roof,  he    could   make   biioself  atats    of   his   emoliona.      At  the    eama 

heard   to   a   great   distance,  apparently  time,  there  was'  a  peculiarity  about  his 

without  much  effort,  and  without  being  organs  of  speech  that  I  have  heard  him 

unpleasantly  loud  to   those  who  were  describe  as  a  momentary  paralysis.    It 

near  him.    This  was  partly  due  to  the  sometimes  happened  to  him,  on  rising  to 

jiMiflj  of  his  voice,  which  ivas  naturally  speak  suddenly,  that  they  utterly  re- 

pitchod  at  a  high  key,  but  which  was  flised  to  perform  their  office  nntil  moiat- 

tempered  by  such   a  riolmess   of  tone  ened  by  a  slight  draught  of  water.    As 

that  it  was  never  in  the  smallest  degree  soon   as   this   was    done,   the   inability 

shrill.     It  was  duB  also  to  what  might  vanished,  and  did  not  return  upon  him. 
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In  the  eTening  there  waa  a  grand  receptioa  at  Mr,  Webster's,  in  Summer 
Street,  Colonel  Thomdike,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  honse,  kindly  cutting 
a  door  to  connect  Mr.  "Webster's  house  and  his  own,  ao  that  the  crowd  might 
find  room.  It  was  not  like  the  reception  immediately  after  his  address  at 
Plymouth,  whea  the  spontaneousness  with  which  people  gathered  round 
him,  and  hia  fi-eedom  ftom  all  care  and  reaponsibilitj,  filled  him  with  such 
a  natural  and  heantifiil  escitement.  He  was  on  this  occasion  the  host, 
dignified  and  agreeable,  liut  nothmg  more. 

"  Tho  address  waa  immediately  published.  He  placed  it  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Bimker-Hni  Monument  Association,  and  I  sold  the  copyright 
to  Hillinrd  &  Gray  for  three  hundred  doUara.  He  desked  me,  as  he  was 
going  directly  to  Kiagara  with  Mra.  'Webster,  Judge  aiid  Mi-s.  Story,  and 
others,  io  supeiintend  the  publication.  The  day  before  he  went  away,  he 
came  to  see  me  at  my  house,  about  ft  pass^e  he  wanted  to  alter ;  he  took 
the  proof-sheet,  and  went  to  work,  but  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  what 
he  wrote.  He  grew  very  impatient;  he  thought  he  could  do  better  by  dic- 
tating; and  walked  about  the  room  uneasily,  reading  the  proof-sheet  and  his 
changes  0¥er  and  over  again,  dictating  new  matter,  which  satisfied  him  no 
better.  At  last  I  suggested  something  as  a  substitute,  and  he  desired  me 
to  put  it  in  writing,  throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  despair,  I 
did  as  he  desired.  It  took  perhaps  five  minutes,  and,  when  I  turned  round 
to  read  what  I  had  written,  I  foimd  him  fest  asleep ;  a  change  not  surpris- 
ing in  him,  for  he  could,  almost  at  any  time,  dismiss  any  subject,  however 
exciting,  and  compose  liimself  to  sleep.  When  I  waked  him,  he  seemed 
much  i-elieved  to  find  the  matter  sirranged ;  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  he  returned  from  Niagara,  long  before  which  time  the  country  was 
ringing  with  the  power  of  the  oration.  From  Worcester,  however,  he 
wrote  me  a  note,  still  troubled  about  words  and  phrases." ' 

IMr.  Fleteher  "Webster  has  related  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
the  place  where  the  first  Bunker-Hill  Oration  was  chiefly  com- 
posed before  it  was  committed  to  paper.  Bj  an  extract  from 
Mr,  "Webster's  Autobiography,  contamed  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  this  volume,  the  reader  has  learned  that  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  formal  speeches  in  the  solitudes  of  Nature. 
It  Beems  that  the  celebrated  passage,  in  which  he  addressed  the 
surviving  vetei'ang  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  first  heard  by  the  trout 
in  Marshpee  Brook,    Mr.  Fletcher  "Webster  gays  : 

"The  Marshpee  River  flows  from  a  large  lake,  called  Wakcby  Poud, 
in  Barnstable  County,  into  the  ocean  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Massa- 

'  The  passage  which  troubled  him  credit  enough  to  Preseott,  and,  even  aa 

was  that ,  relating  to  the   position  of  it  was  alterecl  and  printed,  it  did  not 

Colonel  Preseott  in  the  battle.    Au  ho  wholly  SfltlBry  some  persons,  who  were 

opigmally  epolie  it,    he    Hid    not  give  siipposod  to  kuo^v  much  about  tlie  battle. 
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shnsetts.  It  is  a  short  aud  rapid  stream,  mnnlog  in  a  deep  Talley,  or 
father  ravJue,  ivith  high,  precipitous  sides,  coTered  witli  a  thick  growth 
of  small  piues,  and  Tarioua  kinds  of  brushwood  and  shrubs. 

"  The  only  method  of  fishing  it,  is  by  wading  along  the  middle,  and 
throwing  under  the  banks  on  either  side,  it  being  imapproachable  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  trees  and  underbrush. 

"  It  was,  as  he  states  in  his  Autobiography,  while  middle-deep  in  this 
stream,  that  Mr.  "Webster  composed  a  gi'eat  portion  of  his  fii'st  Bunker- 
Hill  Address,  He  had  taken  along  with  him  thai  well-known  angler, 
John  Denison,  usually  cftlled  John  Trout,  and  myself.  I  followed  him 
along  the  stream,  fishing  the  holes  and  bends  which  he  left  for  me ;  but, 
after  a  while,  I  began  to  notice  that  he  was  not  so  attentiyc  to  his  sport, 
or  so  earnest  as  usual. 

"  He  would  let  his  line  run  carelessly  down  the  stream,  or  hold,  his  rod 
still  while  his  hook  was  not  even  touching  the  water ;  omitted  trying  the 
best  places  under  the  projecting  roots  of  the  pines ;  and  seemed,  indeed, 
qnite  abstracted  and  tminterested  in  his  amusement. 

"  Tliis,  of  course,  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  wonder,  and,  after  cidling 
his  attention  opce  or  twice  to  his  hook  han^g  on  a  twig,  or  caught  in 
the  long  grass  of  the  river,  and  finding  tliat,  after  a  moment's  attention, 
he  relapsed  again  into  his  indifference,  I  quietly  walked  up  near  him,  and 
ivatched.  He  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  the  overhanging  trees,  and  presently 
advancing  one  foot,  and  extending  his  light  hand,  he  commenced  to 
speak :  '  Venerable  men,'  etc.,  etc.  He  afierward  frequently  referred  to 
ttiis  circumstance,  as  he  does  in  the  above  letter."  ' 

From  a  brief  note  now  Tjefore  me,  addressed  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  Mr.  Tiel.noi,  on  the  day  on  which  he  completed  the 
writing  of  this  addres'),  it  appens  that  he  was  not  well  satisfied 
with  it,  and  quite  misjudged  the  effect  that  it  was  likely  to 
produce : 

"  I  did  the  deed  this  momm^,  i  e ,  1  finished  niy  speech ;  and  I  am 
pretty  well  persuaded  it  is  a  spetLh  tiiit  will  finish  me,  as  far  ag  reputa- 
tion is  concerned.  Tlieie  is  no  more  tone  in  it  than  in  the  weather  in 
which  it  has  been  wiitten    it  is  '  perpetual  dissolution  and  thaw.' " 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  if  I  were  to  enter 
upon  extended  criticisms  of  Mr,  "Webster's  productions,  as  they 
3  in  the  conrae  of  his  history ;  and  certainly  it 
y  for  me  to  endeavor  to  guide  the  judgment  or 
instruct  the  taste  of  the  reader  in  respect  to  tliis  one.  He  him- 
self, as  perhaps  I  have  already  said,  was  always  inclined  to 

'  Correspondence,  ii.,  25T,  note. 
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regard  the  Plymouth  Discourse  as  the  hest  of  hia  efforts  of  this 
class.  Ill  point  of  breadth,  and  of  the  reach  to  -which  lie  car- 
ried the  subject,  and  in  the  massiveness  of  its  colossal  propor- 
tions, the  Plymouth  Discourse  may  stand  at  the  head  of  his 
orations.  But  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  address  to  the  old 
soldiers  of  Bunlter  Hill,  and  of  the  apostrophe  to  Warren,  and 
the  superb  reservation  of  eulogy  with  which  he  spoke  of  and  to 
Greneral  Lafayette — "  reluctant  to  gi'ant  our  highest  and  last 
honors  to  the  living,  honors  we  would  gladly  hold  yet  back 
from  the  little  remnant  of  the  immortal  band" — ^were  perhaps 
unequalled,  surely  never  Burp^sed  by  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  consummate  skill  of  composition  and  delivery,  which 
afterward  gave  to  a  supposititious  speech  of  John  Adams  all 
the  effect  of  a  real  utterance  of  that  patriot,  in  the  eulogy  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  was  an  exhibition  of  power  of  quite  another 
kind. 

The  illustrations  given  by  Mr,  Tieknor  of  Mr.  Webster's 
literary  care  in  respect  to  this  class  of  bis  public  efforts  eaU  for 
some  further  remark  concerning  his  habits  in  this  respect.  He 
would  sometimes  make  an  important  speech  in  Congress  or  in 
court,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  dress  in  which  it  might  be 
laid  before  the  world ;  insomuch  that  his  friends,  as  we  have 
seen,  often  considered  him  careless  about  his  reputation  as  a 
speaker.  But,  with  these  formal  orations,  which  he  regarded 
as  coming  within  the  domain  of  scholarship,  and  on  which  he 
was  conscious  that  his  fame  as  an  orator  was,  in  part,  to  rest 
with  present  and  future  generations,  he  was  extremely  careful, 
as  they  were  passing  through  the  ^ress.  He  would  correct 
them  with  a  severity  of  taste  that  was  far  more  rigorous  than 
any  staJidai'd  that  the  public  was  likely  to  apply  to  them ;  and, 
when  he  failed  to  satisfy  himself,  he  would  resort  to  the  aid  of 
others.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kemper  Davis,  a  son  of  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,  and  a  good  scholar  himselfj  was  a  student- 
at-law,  in  Mr.  Webster's  office,  at  the  time  when  he  delivered 
his  eulogy  oa  Adams  and  Jefferson.  He  has  told  me  that,  on 
the  morning  after  its  delivery,  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  office, 
and  threw  down  the  raanuseript  before  him,  with  the  request : 
"  There,  Tom,  please  to  take  that  discourse,  and  weed  out  the 
Latin  words."     Such  was  his  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
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in  our  language,  that  he  preferred  to  avoid  a  word  of  Latin 
origin,  if  he  eoiiH  do  so  withont  impoverishing  his  style.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  Latin  Bcholar,  and  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Latin  claries. 

There  are  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  regard  this  trouble 
about  words  and  phrases  as  something  a  little  beneath  a  great 
statesman  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  evincing  less  of  the  practical,  and 
of  what  is  Bometimea  affectedly  called  the  "  business "  charac- 
ter of  inind,  than  has  been  displayed  by  other  eminent  men, 
who  have  talcen,  or  have  been  supposed  to  take,  no  thought  of 
such  refinements.  But  there  are  several  obvious  answers  to 
this  kind  of  cavil,  at  least  when  it  is  applied  to  Mr,  "Webster. 
In  the  first  place,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  whoever  is  to  do  it, 
it  is  better  to  have  it  done  well  than  ill,  in  point  of  manner  as 
well  as  of  enbstance.  In  the  next  place,  a  man  who  occupies  a 
very  conspicuous  public  position,  is  bound  to  look  farther  than 
a  merely  selfish  regard  for  his  own  reputation  might  lead  him. 
The  effect  of  his  example  on  the  culture  of  his  time  and  country 
is  to  be  considered,  in  matters  of  style,  as  well  as  in  the 
sentiments  that  he  speaks  or  writes.  Public  speaking,  in  this' 
country,  has  never  been  so  pure  and  coiTCct  as  to  make  it 
unimportant  whether  the  best  models  are  or  are  not  found 
in  the  performances  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  most  eloquent  speakers  of  their  time;  In  the 
third  place,  demonstrative  oratory,  in  a  cultivated  age,  is  one 
of  the  departmente  of  letters  in  which  a  correct  and  carefully- 
polished  style,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  especially  conspicuous. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  Mr,  "Webster,  no  one,  who  is  conversant 
with  what  he  could  do  and  did,  as  a  statesman,  a  legislator, 
and  a  lawyer,  will  be  inclined  to  rate  hia  business  capacities 
the  lower,  because  he  was  nice  and  long  in  the  correction  of 
discourses  that  were  to  live  after  him,  and  to  be  read  with 
delight  by  the  lettered  and  the  unlettered  in  periods  very 
remote  from  his  own.  Instead  of  contracting,  it  should  en- 
large our  estimate  of  his  powers,  to  know  that,  while  he  was 
capable  of  moving,  or  convincing,  or  instructing  men  to  a 
degree  in  which  he  was  not  excelled,  certainly,  by  any  of 
hia  contemporaries,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  language 
in   which   he    clotlied   his   thoughts.      One   great   secret   of 
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the  directness  with  which  he  reached  the  minds  of  men  lay  in 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Ma  style;  a  simplicity  that  was 
the  rasidt  of  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  thought,  and  a 
pvirity  that  was  the  result  of  a  Jiigldy-cnltivated  and  disci- 
plined taste. 

!Mr.  Ticknor  observes  that,  long  hefore  Mr.  Webster's  i-e- 
tum  from  Niagara,  the  country  was  ringing  with  tlie  power  of 
the  Bunker-Hill  Oration.  It  was  no  less  rapidly  circulated  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  General  Lafayette  wrote  to  Mr. 
Webster  from  La  Grange  :  "  Your  Banker  Hill  has  been 
translated  in  French  and  other  languages,  to  the  very  great 
profit  of  European  readers.  My  gallant  and  eloquent  friend, 
Foy,  has  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  it," ' 

The  journey  to  ^Niagara,  mentioned  by  Mi-.  Ticknor,  oc- 
cupied the  remaining  portion  of  June  and  nearly  the  Whole  of 
July.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Story,  and  Miss  Buckminster,  afterward  Mrs.  Lee. 
Forty-five  years  ago,  when  this  tour  was  undertaken,  there 
was,  of  course,  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  between  Boston 
and  l!3'iagara.  Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  travelled  in  the 
coaches  of  that  period,  and  in  the  passenger-boats  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  which,  saving  their  slowness,  were  not  a  disagreeable 
mode  of  locomotion.  At  Albany,  Mr.  Webster  and  Judge 
Story  were  invited  to  meet  General  Lafayette  at  a  public 
dinner,  given  to  him  in  the  capitol ;  and,  in  the  evenhig,  the 
whole  party  attended  the  theatre,  where  the  General  was  pres- 
ent, and  remained  until  he  Iiad  taken  his  leave  to  go  on  board 
a  steamer,  and  descend  the  river." 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Weteter,  written  from  Niagara  to  his 
Mends  at  home,  are  nearly  all  embraced  in  the  fu'st  volume  of 
his  printed  correspondence.  They  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
Mi"3.  Geoi^e  Blake,  to  whom  he  endeavored  to  impart  as 
vivid  a  description  of  that  sublime  spectacle  as  words  can 
convey.  It  was  the  fiist  time  he  ever  looked  upon  it.  The 
following  passage,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Blake,  may  be 
quoted  here,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  manner  of 
describing  a  scene  which  hag  awakened  eimilar  emotions  in 
aU  thoughtfid  minds  that  have  beheld  it,  while  it  has  per- 

'  Covrcspoiulencio,  i.,  400.  =  Lifc  of  Judge  Stoiy, !.,  453. 
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haps  rarely  tonclied  such  a  power  of  expressing  the  feelinga 
that  it  excites : ' 

"  We  went  this  afternoon  a  little  lower  down  the  river  than  the  npper 
staircase,  almost,  indeed,  down  to  the  ferry,  and,  getting  out  on  a  rock,  in 
the  edge  of  the  river,  we  thought  the  view  of  the  whole  falls  the  best  we 
had  ohtained.  If,  at  the  'bottom  of  the  staircase,  instead  of  descending 
farther,  we  choose  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  up  the  stream,  we  soon  get 
to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and  approach  the  edge  of  the  falling  mass.  It  is 
aaay  to  go  in  behind  for  a  little  distance  between  the  felling  water  and  the 
rock  over  which  it  is  precipitated ;  this  cannot  be  done,  however,  without 
being  entirely  wet.  From  within  this  cavern  there  issues  a  wind,  ocea- 
sionaily  very  strong,  and  bringing  with  it  such  showers  and  ton^ents  of 
spray,  tliat  we  ace  soon  as  wet  as  if  we  had  come  over  the  Falls  with  the 
T/ater.  As  near  to  tbe  fiiU,  in  this  place,  as  yon  can  well  come,  is  perhaps 
the  spot  on  which  the  mind  is  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  whole 
scene.  Over  our  heads  hangs  a  fearful  rock,  projecting  out  lite  an  nnsnp- 
ported  piazza.  Before  us  b  a  hurly-burly  of  waters,  too  deep  to  be 
fathomed,  too  irregular  to  be  described,  shrouded  in  too  much  mist  to 
be  clearly  seen.  Water,  vapor,  foam,  and  the  atmosphere,  are  all  mixed  up 
together  in  sublime  confusion.  By  our  side,  down  comes  this  world  of 
green  and  white  waters,  and  pours  into  the  invisible  abyss.  A  steady,  un- 
varying, low-toned  roar  thnnders  incessantly  upon  our  ears;  ns  we  look 
up,  we  think  some  sndden  disaster  has  opened  the  seas,  and  that  all  their 
floods  are  coming  down  upon  us  at  once ;  but  we  soon  recollect  that  what 
we  see  is  not  a  sudden  or  violent  exhibition,  but  the  permanent  and  nni- 
forra  character  of  Jlie  object  which  we  contemplate.  There  the  grand 
spectacle  has  stood  for  centuries,  from  the  ci'eation  even,  as  ikr  as  we 
know,  without  change.  From  the  beginning  it  has  shakes,  as  it  now 
does,  the  earth  and  the  air  |  and  its  nuvarying  thunder  existed  before 
there  were  human  ears  to  hear  it.  Reflections  like  these,  on  the  dm-ation 
and  permanency  of  this  grand  object,  naturally  arise,  and  contribute  much 
to  the  deep  feeling  which  the  whole  scene  produbes.  We  camiot  help 
being  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  man  and  all  his  works 
compared  with  what  is  before  \is : 

'Lol  where  it  cornea  Ute  im  eteralty, 


After  his  return  from  Magara,  Mr.  Webster  pasaed  the 
remainder  of  the  eximmer  and  a  poi-tion  of  the  antumn  (1825) 
at  Sandwich,  on  Gape  Cod. 

'  In  the  Life  of  Judge  Story  is  a    its  incidents  more  minutely  than  those 
series  of  very  interesting  letters,  written    of  Mr.  Webster, 
by  him  on  ibis  jomTicy,  which  describe  '  Correepondence,  1,  S38. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

1825-1826. 


;nce — ^jVmexdmknt  of  the  jiidicial  system — speech 

OK  THE   C0NGR"F:SS   of    PANAMA. EULOGY   ON    ADAMS   AND   JEF- 

EEESON — EEELECTED   TO   CONGEES  8, 

MK.  WEBSTER  arrived  in  Wasliington,  to  attend  the  first 
session  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Congress,  tefore  tbe  1st  of 
December,  1835,  with  a  great  stoek  of  health  and  strength, 
which  he  had  gained  at  Niagara  and  at  Sandwich.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster and  the  children,  Daniel,  Julia,  and  Edward,  were  all  with 
him.  Before  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  session,  I  quote 
some  portions  of  his  correspondence,  extending  through  this 
winter,  and  I  add  to  it  a  letter  written  hy  llrs.  "Webster,  because 
it  will  give  my  readers  a  pleasing  impression  of  that  cultivated 
and  gentle  lady,  and  because  it  is  the  only  production  of  lier 
pea  among  the  papers  before  me." 

[mHS.   WEBSTER  TO   UliS.   TICKNOK.] 

"  WiBttiHeroH,  JtetjnSer  24,  IBSS. 
"  1  fim.  imwilliiig  a  single  day  should  pass,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  with- 
out telling  yoii  liow  mucli  I  feel  indebted  by  the  kmd  interest  you  take  in 
our  welfare.  It  Is  indeed  pleasant  to  fael  assured  that,  though  absent,  we 
are  still  remembered,  and  I  have  the  great  happiueEa  of  telling  you  we  are 
all  well.  We  had  a  very  good  journey ;  haying  neither  heroes  nor  heroiues, 
no  incident  worth  relating  ocouiTed.  Julia  took  a  severe  cold  in  the  re- 
nowned city  of  New  York,  which,  added  to  the  fetigue  of  the  journey, 
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made  liei  look  quite  ill.  I  was  very  unhappy  for  a  time ;  but  slie  soon  began 
to  mend,  ancl  is  now  veiy  well.  Mr.  Webster  ia  in  very  good  health.  He 
got  a  headache  yesterday  in  consequence  of  liis  exertions  to  put  out  the 
fire  whicli  was  discoyered  ia  the  library  of  the  capitol  the  night  before. 
As  the  newspapers,  I  see,  made  'honorable'  mention  of  him,  togetlier  with 
the  fire,  I  need  say  little  about  it. 

"  Washington  is  the  same  as  when  yon  were  here.  I  see  very  little  or 
indeed  no  cliange.  There  are,  however,  some  changes  in  the  inhabitants, 
and  some  have  changed,  places — al!  else  appears  preciselj  the  same. 

"  Mrs.  Adams  looks  well  in  her  new  station,  and  the  President  uow  and 
then  sheds  a  teai',  which  looks  ienign^  Things  are  under  much  better 
r^ulation  in  the  palace  than  formerly.  There  ia  a  little  of  Northern  com- 
fort. Instead  of  shivering  and  shaking  in  that  immense  cold  saloon,  we 
were  shown  into  a  good,  warm  parlor,  with  a  nice  little  white  damsel  to 
take  cai'e  of  om'  coats,  etc.  I  said  there  were  no  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  things  here ;  there  haYO  been  several  new  houses,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over,  but  the  distances  are  so  immense  they  are  hardly  petceptilDle. 
The  furniture  at  the  palace  below-stairs  is  precisely  as  it  was.  I  believe 
all  the  appropriations  have  been  confined  to  the  second  story.  There  are 
many  things  below  that  want  renewing.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  an  in- 
ventory of  the  furniture  as  it  was  when  Mrs.  Adams  came  into  possession 
—it's  a  curiosity. 

"  Mr.  Wallenstein  I  do  not  see  so  often  as  I  should  like  to.  Hia  visits 
unfortunately  happen,  most  of  them,  when  I  am  out.  I  saw  him,  however, 
yesterday  and  the  evening  before ;  he  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  very  amusing 
with  his  remarks  upon  the  ladies.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing him  jour  kind  remembrances.  My  husband,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very 
Iiappy  in  giving  you  his  opinion  of  the  President's  message,  or  any  thing 
else  which  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  writing  you.  I  have  much  duty  to 
perform  in  the  way  of  visits  tliis  morning,  whicli  I  miist  beg  you  will  accept 
as  an  apology  for  this  hasty  letter.  Pray  remember  mo  very  affectionately 
to  yonr  husband,  and  give  much  love  and  a  kiss  to  little  Anna.  And 
believe  me  very  truly  and  affectionately  youis, 


[111 

"  WiSniNGTOfl,  Jamutrn  B,  182IJ. 

"Mt  deah  Sir  :  It  is  a  poor  return  for  your  kindness  to  remain  so 
long  dumb.  Yom'  letter  has  stood  tip  here  before  me  these  three  weeks, 
like  another  conscLenee,  giving  me  a  rebuke  ever  sod  anon.  I  had  thought 
that  for  the  first  month  of  the  session  I  should  have  much  leisure,  and  had 
meditated  divers  great  things.    But  I  have  found  some  small  matter  or 
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other  (oreTer  in  the  way.  I  stay  at  home  to-clay  ■while  my  wife  ia  gono  to 
hear  '  [  John,  Biahop  of  Charleston,'  preach  in  the  capitol,  that  I  may  have 
time  to  wiite  to  Mr.  Deniaon  (England),  aad  yourself,  smd  some  other 
friends  in  the  TJBited  States. 

"Pretty  near  the  whole  of  "Washington  is  reflected  in  '  Gales  and 
Seaton; '  so  that  there  is  not  much  to  talk  about  out  of  the  newspapers. 
Mr,  Adams's  mission  to  Panama  ia  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and  will  he  in 
the  House,  when  the  money  is  asked  for.  It  is  not  unlikely  it  laaj  he  the 
flrat  measm'e  which  shall  assemble  the  scattered  materials  of  oppowtion. 
But  1  enteriaia.  no  doutt  ahoat  the  result.  From  what  I  leam  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  Mr.  Adams's  agreement  to  the  proposal,  I  am  con- 
vinced he  acted  right ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  popular  topics  lie  on 
that  side. 

"  Mr.  Clay  appears  to  get  on  very  well  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
I  believe  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  entertain  much  respect  for  him,  and 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  shows  great  cleverness. 

"I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  fiiend  Mr.  Vaughan.^  He  has  been 
very  civil  to  me,  for  whidi  I  have  to  tliank  you.  He  speaks  of  you  much, 
aad  is  very  desirous  to  sec  you.  "What  has  continued  to  puzzle  him,  he 
says,  ia  how  you  could  contrive,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  master  so  much 
Spanish  litei-atnre  I  find  he  ia  brother  of  Mr.  Sei'geant  Yaughan,  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  m  Euglind  whose  bar  speeches  Judge  Story  aad  I 
liave  been  reading  (hke  the  test  of  our  hiethren)  any  time  these  twenty 
years.  The  Judge  will  be  pleased  vith  Mr,  Vaughan  the  more,  as  he  is 
thus  collaterally  connected  with  the  law  We  have  a  Dutch  minister  in 
the  person  of  Mr  Huygcns  a^ipwentiy  a  respectable  maa;  aad  in  other 
respects  the  corps  remams  much  as  it  wt» 

"  In  the  way  of  private  afiau-s,  I  believe  you  must  rely  on  my  wife  for  a 
knowledge  of  what  little  there  ia  stirring.  The  tirawing-i-oom  ia  agi'eed 
by  al!  to  have  received  great  improvement.  Whea  I  was  there  it  was 
absolutely  warm,  within  a  venj  few  degi-ees,  to  the  point  of  comfort,  I 
even  saw  gentlemen  waUdng  in  the  great  hal!  of  entrance,  with  apparent 
impunity,  without  their  great-coats  on  1  (This  ia  for  Mrs,  Tickuor.)  We 
have  even  dined  at  the  White  House— a  very  good  dinner  and  a  very  good 
time.  But  aot  liking  large  tlinner-partiee  at  ail,  I  tliiak  they  are  hardly 
better  for  having  ladies.  It  ia  a  solemn  time,  when  we  are  at  a  dinner- 
table,  where  nnmbera  prevent  us  from  boiag  social,  and  politeaess  forbids 
us  to  bo  noisy.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  domestic  presidential  arrange- 
meuts  are  approvecl,    (For  Mrs,  Ticloior,) 

"  We  had  a  discourse  yesterday  fiom  Dr.  Watfcjns,  of  the  Columbian 
Instltuta.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  will 
doubtless  be  printed. 

'  The  English  minister  at  "Washing-  "Wellealej,  aftenrard    Lord  Cowley,   at 

ton.     Mr  ^icknor  knew  Mr.  Vaughsu  iu  whose  house  they  oonslnntly  mtt  during 

Madrid  in   1S18,  where  that  gentleman  (hat  summer.     He  hud  recoutly  arrived 

was  BccpctaTy  of  embassy  to  Sir  Charlea  in  Washington. 
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"  When  joti  see  the  Judge,  tell  him  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  for  want 
of  hia  promised  letter. 

"Adieu  I    Have  you  had  any  more  Arcs  ?    With  my  love  to  Mrs.  T., 
"  Yours  truly,  D.  W." 

[MB.  WEBSTER   TO   MJ;.  TrCKNOB.] 

"  WjianiBGTOff,  Marc/i  1, 1826. 

"  My  dbak  Srtt ;  I  owe  you  for  two  very  kind  letters ;  and,  althougli  I 
do  not  pay  the  debt,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  it.  To  begin  with 
afiairs;  I  immediately  called  at  the  War  Doparimeni,  and  suggested  an 
idea  about  West  Point.'  It  was  received  not  only  kindly  but  with  miich 
apparent  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  As  great  men  are  apt  to  have  short 
memories,  I  have  written  a  note  oa  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
which  will  go  on  file,  of  course,  and  will  recall  the  matter  to  hia  mind  at 
the  proper  time,  I  already  envy  you  and  your  wife  the  pleasure  of  Catskill, 

"Our  Philadelphia  matter  remains  as  when  I  wrote  yon  last;  allbeing, 
I  believe,  quiet  and  gratified. 

"  Judge  Story  was  sick  on  his  way^and  is  again  a  little  unweD  here. 
But  Ids  present  illness  is  only  a  little  sick  headache ;  one  of  the  wajB,  per- 
haps, in  which  the  great  enemy  influenza  makes  his  attacks.  Wallenstein 
is  moitming  according  to  law,  and  as  well  and  happy  as  a  man  can  be  who 
belongs  to  an  empire  that  has  so  suddenly  lost  a  p-^ty  good,  head  and  got 
another  rather  doubtful  one.'  I  speak,  however,  of  those  only  in  this 
empire  whose  honors,  or  wh<Be  bread,  depend  on  this  same  head  of  the 
empire;  for,  as  to  the  masses,  I  suppose  they  care  not  whose  head  is  lost, 
so  it  he  not  their  own.  When  quite  a  boy  I  remember  reading  some  verses 
of  a  song,  which  had  some  sense  though  not  much  poetiy,  I  have  looked 
for  them  often  since  in  vain.  Their  moral  is  as  applicable  to  emperors  as 
others,  more  striking  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  great  than  of  the  small. 
I  can  i-ecall  only  these  few  doggerel  lines: 

"  '  When  yoil  and  I  are  dead  and  gone, 
ThlB  bu37  world  wiU  Btill  jog  on, 
And  langli  end  elng,  and  lie  aa  heaily, 
As  if  wo  stm  were  of  the  party.' 

'  Mr.  Tioknor  had  wi'itten  to  Mr.  if  the  Secretary  of  War  chooses  f  o  ask 
Webster  as  follows  ;  "  And  apropos  of  me  to  go  as  a  visitor,  I  should  be  glart 
this,  I  want  to  see  the  establishment  at  of  it,  because  I  can  in  this  way  get  more 
West  Point.  Thayer,  the  superintendent,  of  the  practical  details  and  infirmation 
iras  my  classmate,  and  this  makes  it  that  will  be  useful  at  Cambridge,  and  be- 
more  interesting  to  roe.  In  1822, 1  was  sides  get  it  in  a  more  agreeable  way.  At 
asked  to  go  as  a  Yisitor ;  bat  it  was  im-  any  rate,  I  think  I  Bhall  be  there,  wheHier 
possible  for  me,  and  I  declined.  Last  the  secretary  sends  me  his  compliments 
"sinter  Mr.  Calhoun  d  m  ag  ot,  and  Thayei'  will,  perhaps,  be  quite 
I  foresaw  what  \,  A  h  ti  g  ad  to  see  me  as  if  I  were  an  otBoial 
my  femily,  and     gi      d    h            N  tor." 

Bonuner,  however  an  This  alludes  to  the  death  of  the  Era- 
see,  we  shall  b  ]\  rt  S  r  Alexander  of  Russia,  who  was  sue- 
ivitiiin  a  week  of  m  ee  ed  by  hia  brother  the  late  Emperor 
not  doubt  I  shall  N      olaa,  in  December,  1836. 
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This  la  mclanclioly,  but  it  is  true ;  and,  if  a  dead  man  finds  any  thing,  the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias  ivili  find  it  is  true. 

"  A3  to  politics,  -we  have  little  sUrring.  All  goes  on  smoothly  except 
the  Panama  mission ;  that  sticks  in  the  Senate.  The  incongriwiis  niate- 
riaJs  of  opposition  assimilate  better  on  that  subject  than  they  are  likely  to 
on  most  others,  I  believe  the  measure  will  prevail,  however,  by  a  slight 
majority  in  the  Senate.  In  our  House  we  shall  have  a  debato  on  it,  and  I 
shall  make  a  short  speech,  for  certaiu  reasons,  provided  I  can  get  out  of 
court,  and  provided  better  reflection  should  not  change  my  purpose.  At 
pruBfiut,  aie  H.  R.  is  riAing  at  anchor  on  the  Conatjiutional  Amendment 
question,  I  seize  the  occasion  to  go  ashore  and  dispatch  my  concerns  in 
Supreme  Comt. 

"As  to  parties,  dinners,  etc.,  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  My  wife 
is  a  good  deal  dissipated.  So  is  Mrs.  Blake.  The  ball  of  the  33d  was  a 
grand  affair.  But  I  learn  that  Mrs.  Webster  intends  to  write  a  dispatch 
soon  to  Mi-a.  Ticknor,  which  will,  of  course,  discuss  all  these  questions  at 
large. 

"  And  now  of  Governor  Cass.'  Lewis  Oass  is  a  native  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  oiu'  army,  long  ago.  Lewis  was 
educated  at  Exeter '  in  my  time,'  and  went  with  his  father  to  Ohio  about  1798 
or  1800.  He  there  read  and  practised  law — took  a  military  command  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  and,  on  the  peace,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Michigan.  He  is  what  we  call  in  New  England  a  alseer  fellow,  good- 
natnred,  kind-heSrted,  amiable,  and  obliging.  His  education  was  imper- 
fect; but  he  seems  to  have  done  something  for  himself  in  the  Western 
wilds.  He  has  been  here  this  winter,  and  I  have  brightened  old  chains 
with  him.  He  is  of  the  age  of  Saltoustall,'  who  was  with  him  at  Eseter, 
equally  good-humored,  more  talkative,  and  twice  as  fat.  In  Ohio  he  was 
always  found,  I  am  told,  on  the  side  of  sound  principles.  He  is  probably 
not  overleamed  in  Indian  langm^es — perhaps  is  auperflcial— but  I  confess 
I  was  astonished  to  find  he  knew  so  much,  But  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am 
a  total  unbeHever  in  the  new  doctrines  about  the  Indian  languages.  I 
believe  them  to  be  the  rudest  forms  of  speech ;  and  I  believe  there  is  as 
little  in  the  langu^es  of  the  tribes  as  in  then'  laws,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, worth  studying  or  worth  knowing.  AH  this  is  heresy,  I  know,  bnt 
so  I  think. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Pray  remember  me  most  sincerely  to  Mrs.  Ticknor. 
I  go  seldom  to  Williamson's.  It  is  dreary  and  solitary.  Mrs.  Webster 
joins  me  in  her  remembrances,  and  will  aliortly  have  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  Mrs,  Ticknor. 

"  Adieu. — Yours  always  most  truly, 

"D.  W." 

Among  tlio  topics  that  req^uired  Mr.  "Webster's  immediate 
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attention  at  this  session,  the  judiciary  system  was  the  fii'st.  Ir 
the  last  preceding  Congress,  he  had  been  able  to  do  notMng 
more  on  this  subject-  than  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  he  regarded  aa  inexpedient  and  injurious.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  introduce  a  hill  that  should  amend 
the  jndieial  system,  as  it  then  existed,  in  several  very  important 
respects.  The  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
then  seven.  They  were  allotted  to  seven  circuits,  sis  of  which 
embraced  the  Atlantic  States,  The  seventh  circuit  consisted  of 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  All  the  other 
"Western  and  Southwestern  States  had  only  District  Com-ts,  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  Circuit  Courts.  Great  complaints  came 
from  these  States,  while  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  was 
no  pressing  necessity  for  any  change.  Mr.  "Webster  desired  to 
frame  his  measure  so  as  to  meet  tlie  exigencies  arising  from  the 
great  expansion  of  the  country,  with  as  little  disturbance  aa 
possible  to  the  general  principles  on  which  the  judicial  system 
had  been  long  conducted.  In  doing  this  he  proceeded  in  a 
mode  that  was  one  of  his  most  remarlrable  characteristics.  He 
was  not  at  all  accustomed,  in  important  public  affairs  requiring 
the  adjustment  of  very  wide  relations,  to  set  forth  with  previ- 
ously-fixed opinions,  unless  some  constitutional  principle  was 
involved ;  nor  did  he,  even  in  such  cases,  adopt  his  opinions 
hastily.  One  of  his  most  mai-ted  intellectual  traits  was  his 
deliberate  habit  of  mind  and  action.  He  omitted  no  source 
or  opportunity  of  information ;  he  conversed  with  every  well- 
informed  person  who  had  any  idea  upon  the  subject  to  impart  j 
he  weighed  every  thing ;  he  dig^ted  the  whole  with  the  r^ulta 
of  Ms  own  observation,  experience,  and'  reflection.  When  he 
spoke,  therefore,  as  he  eould  spealr,  with  a  clearness  and  precis- 
ion that  were  generally  felt  to  be  unequalled,  it  was  found  that 
his  opinions  were  wise  because  they  were  formed  with  so  much 
care,  and  with  such  comprehensive  attention  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  Mr.  Calhoun  once  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
man  who  gave  the  views  of  an  opponent  so  fairly  as  Mr,  Web- 
ster was  in  the  habit  of  stating  an  argument  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  reply,  and  that  he  often  stated  the  position  of  an 
adversary  better  than  the  adversary  Iiimself  coidd  have  given 
it.     This  predominance  of  intellect  over   the  mere  fevers  of 
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jealous  anxiety  for  display — this  superiority  to  the  weak  trick- 
ery of  mierepresentation — gave  Mr.  Webster,  in  debate,  a  very 
uncommon  power,  lllen  felt  that,  if  what  he  said  admitted  of 
an  answer,  that  answer  must  be  made  with  great  care ;  that  one 
who  had  manifestly  looked  with  equal  attention  on  all  sides  of 
a  subject  was  not  likely  to  be  self-deceired,  or  to  aim  at  de- 
ceiving others  ;  and  they  yielded  their  convictions  to  his  ai^u- 
ments,  because  conviction  is  an  intellectual  process,  that  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  feeling  tliat  be  who  seeks  to  pro- 
duce it  is  above  the  i^se  of  sophistry  and  incapable  of  unfair- 
ness. 

He  had  never  more  need  of  these  peculiai*  powera  than  he 
had  in  eondneting  this  judiciary  bill  through  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  in  the  winter  of  1825-'26.  It  was  not  a  meas- 
ure of  a  party  character ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  he  had  no  special 
party  to  rely  on.  It  was  a  measure  aifeeting  the  working  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  which,  as  originally 
organized,  the  country  had  ontgrown.  Thei'e  were  serious  dis- 
satisfactions to  be  encountei'ed,  and  there  was  a  great  conflict 
of  opinions  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  meeting  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  consist- 
ing of  Marshall,  Washington,  Todd,  Johnson,  Stoiy,  Duval,  and 
Thompson,  judges  long  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  thus 
far  genei'ally  harmonizing  in  their  views  of  the  constitutional 
questions  arising  in  the  exercise  of  their  appellate  functions,  were 
natnrally  solicitous  about  the  effect  of  any  considerable  increase 
of  their  numbers.  Such  an  increase,  however,  was  unavoidable, 
unless  the  judges  were  to  be  separated  from  the  performance 
of  circuit  duties.  The  new  me^ure,  therefore  was  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  manner  to  conciliate  the  court,  or,  at  all  events,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  feelmg  that  the  expansion  of  the  system  (ia  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  West)  was  not  destined  to  inju- 
riously affect  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Coui't  as  the  con- 
sei-vative  balance-wheel  of  the  Oonstitution,  .The  measure  was 
to  be  earned,  too,  through  a  House  of  Representatives,  where 
there  were  leaduig  and  important  men,  who  entertained  a  good 
deal  of  jealousy  concerning  the  power  of  the  court  to  declare 
State  laws  unconstitutional,  and  who  desired  to  restrict  the 
(  of  that  power  by  a  statute  provision  that  would  re- 
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quire  tlie  coiieitrrenee  of  a  majority  of  all  the  membera  of  the 
court.  There  were  othei-s  who  objected  to  an  increase  of  the 
nnniber  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  aud  still  others 
who  wished  to  make  it  merely  a  court  in  lane,  while  many 
were  opposed  to  removing  them  from  all  connection  with  the 
cirenit  bueine^.  To  reconcile  these  discordant  views,  and  to 
present  a  bill  that  would  afford  a  uniform  system  to  the  whole 
Unionj  JTv.  Webster  yielded  to  the  preference  of  his  committee 
for  an  addition  of  three  judges  instead  of  two,  the  number 
which  he  prefen-ed ;  provided  that  six  of  the  ten  judges  should 
be  a  qaormn  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Supreme 
Court;  distributed  the  judges  to  ten  circuits,  comprehending 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  established  a  Circuit  Court 
for  each  of  them.  In  this  shape  the  bUl  W£^  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  22d  of  December,  1825.  The  discussion  on 
it  continued  at  intervals  for  a  montli.  The  principal  speeches 
made  by  !Mr.  Webster,  in  opening  and  closing  the  discu^ion, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works.  They 
contain  opinions  upon  this  subject  which  I  believe  he  always 
continued  to  hold,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  expe- 
diency of  having  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  perform 
circuit  duties.  Tlie  bill,  as  he  advocated  it,  linally  passed 
the  House,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1836,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

But  in  that  body  there  was  no  one  who  favored  it  and  who 
had  the  requisite  sMU  and  influence  to  conduct  it  to  a  success- 
ful vote,  in  an  unimpaired  condition.  The  Western  members 
differed  about  the  distribution  of  the  eii-ci^its ;  and,  from  this 
and  a  real  unwillingness  to  give  the  Administration  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  new  jndg^,  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House  so 
encumbered  with  amendments,  that  it  was  finally  lost  by  tlie 
disagreement  of  the  two  bodies.  Writing  to  Judge  Story  in 
May,  while  the  bill  stOl  hung  in  uncertainty  in '  the  Senate, 
Ml-.  Webster  said :  "  If  the  bill  passes,  well ;  if  not,  we  have 
made  a  fair  offer,  and  the  court  will  remain  at  seven  some  years 
longer." ' 

That  this  measure  should  have  been  lost  for  want  of  West- 
em  support,  is  truly  surprising.  What  was  thought  of  it  by 
'  CorreaponJenoe,  i,  40B. 
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one  of  tlie  wisest  men  in  'Ne'w  England,  may  lie  seen  from  the 
following  letter : 


"  FOBTSMOOTIt,  .^MnifHy  4, 1886. 

'■My  DEAK  Sib  :  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  judiciary 
IdiU.  You  have  certninly  carried  it  through  your  House  handaomely,  and 
had  in  the  end  a  triumphant  majority.  The  plan  for  circuit  judges  m^ht 
possibly  have  better  suited  certain  personal  views,  but,  if  such  a  plan  had 
succeeded,  tliere  are  ten  chances  to  one  all  such  views  would,  3a  the  encl, 
have  been  disappointed.  On  a  measure  of  this  importance,  such  consid- 
erations ought  to  have  no  maimer  of  influence.    I  was  amused  witli  Mr. 

B 's  motion,  intended,  I  suppose,  for  the  special  benefit  of . 

The  increased  number  of  judges  must,  I  think,  bring  additional  strength 
and  security  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  more  is  wanted,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  constitutional  questions.  By  dividing  it  among  a  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals,  it  will  lessen  the  responsibility,  which  is  certainly 
heavy.  The  States  will  be  more  apt  to  be  satMed  with  the  dedsiou  of  a 
tribunal  consiathig  of  an  nnuanal  nnmber.  When  united,  the  influence  of 
their  opinion  with  the  ptiblie  wUl  be  increased  by  the  increased  number  of 
judges.  The  chief  danger  to  be  feared  is  their  division  in  opinions.  I 
trust  this  will  be  guarded  r^ainst  in  the  only  way  it  can  be,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  men.  This  is  of  vast  importance,  aad  ought  to  be  effect- 
ually attended  to.  Good  judges  will  do  well,  under  almost  any  organi- 
zation, and  bad  ones  will  make  poor  work,  however  perfect  the  system 
may  be.  In  the  determinaHon  of  mere  legal  questions  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  iucrcased  number  of  judges  can,  as  I  think,  do  no  good,  sjid, 
shonld  they  all  be  fit  for  their  places,  it  ■will  do  little,  if  any  harm.  But, 
should  they,  by  reason  of  indolence  or  incapacity,  frill  into  a  habit  of 
determining  causes  by  major  vote,  or,  for  the  sake  of  saving  labor,  of 
devolving  the  duty,  by  rotation,  on  a  single  member,  the  court  will  bo 
ruined. 

"Tlio  most  important  consec[«eace  of  this  mea,sm'e  is  its  tendency  to 
satisfy  and  conciliate  the  "Western  States,  It  will  lessen,  if  not  desti'oy, 
their  antipathy  to  the  Supreme  Court  Tlie  apparent  union  of  sentiment 
between  the  East  and  "West  augurs  wefl.  The  close  union  which  has  here- 
tofore stibsisted  between  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  the  Western  States  has 
done  US  of  the  Bast  much  mischief.  The  pres  at  p'  '  us  g  I  I'king 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated. 

"I  suppose  the  Supreme  Court,  or  someth  1  will  i  nt  y  ur 
attemptiag  the  bankrupt  system  this  winter.     W        I  ni  y  t     t        I 

would  not   attempt  it,  without  pretty  good  p      p  t  The 

attempting  it  and  felling  would  do  the  public  lanlmgltd    y   i 

hurt.  Of  this,  however,  you  are  IJie  best  juT  T  h  ft  n  u  - 
cccdcd  in  what  I  deemed  impossible. 
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"I  tegan  thb  Tjith  no  iatention  of  writing  jou  a  political  lecture,  but 
of  requesting  jou  to  have  the  enclosecT  letter  delivered  to  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, if  he  remains  stiil  at  Wasiungton,  oad,  if  not,  to  have  it  sent  to  him, 
wherever  lie  may  he.  I  am  glad  he  has  the  appointment  to  his  present 
situation,  and.  wish  it  was  better  both  in  grade  and  emoluments. 

"We  haye  no  news  escept  the  low  state  of  the  thermometer,  which 
makes  us  rathei-  more  stupid  thaa  ordinary.     Pleaso  to  giTo  my  smd  Mrs. 
Mason's  best  regards  to  Mi-s.  Wehster,  and  helicTe  me  as  ever, 
"  Truly  yours, 

"J,  Masou. 

"Mr.  1 


In  tlie  spring  of  1825,  soon  after  the  inanguratioti  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  President,  the  Kepabiics  of  Goiombia,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America  invited  tlie  United  States  to  be  represented  Bt 
a  congress  of  the  American  nations  to  be  assembled  at  Panama. 
At  the  time  of  this  proposal,  the  independence  of  none  of  the 
Spanish-American  States  had  been  acknowledged  by  Spain, 
and  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies  was 
stiU  going  on;  no  part  of  these  colonies,  however,  being  in 
the  actnal  occupation  of  Spanish  forces.  In  reference  to  that 
war,  the  TTnited  Statra,  although  recognizing  the  new  goveni 
ments  as  governments  de  faoto,  as  in  other  eases  of  civil  war, 
had  yet  maintained  from  the  first  a  position  of  neutrahty. 
StiU,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  Cabinet  that,  as  there 
wei'e  objects  of  pecnliar  concern  to  the  whole  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, which  conld  be  usefully  considered  in  snch  a  meeting, 
the  United  States  might  take  part  in  its  discussions  without 
entering  into  any  questions  concerning  the  war,  or  the  belliger- 
ent operations  or  relations ;  and,  subject  to.that  understanding 
witli  the  three  republics  which  had  extended  the  invitation, 
and  with  a  general  reference  to  the  questions  in  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  United  States  would  consent  to  participate, 
Mr,  Adams  accepted  the  proposal  to  send  eommissionei-s  to 
Panama.  On  the  assembhng  of  Oongi'ess  in  December,  1825, 
the  President  nominated  Eichai'd  C.  Anderson,  of  Xentueby, 
and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  envoys  to  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  winch  had  ah'eady  met ;  and  he 
asked  the  House  of  Kepresentatires  for  an  appropriaticai  to 
enable  him  to  cany  out  this  diplomatic  purpcse. 

Such  was  the  simple  origin  of  a  proposal  which  encountered 
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a  strong  resistance,  and  led  to  iprotracted  discussion  in  bofJi 
Houses,  and  around  which  the  scattered  elements  of  a  political 
opposition  to  the  Administration  were  first  arranged.  Iiitrinsi- 
eaUy,  the  project  was  not  one  of  great  importance ;  but  it 
appeai'ed  to  Mr.  "Wehster  that  Mr.  Adama  bad  done  rightly  in 
accepting  the  invitation ;  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  acted  within  the  scope  of  his  constitutional  authority, 
in  undertaking  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  a  body 
known  to  the  usages  of  nations.  Still,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  have  taken  any  considerable  paii;  in  the 
discussions  on  this  measure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  turn 
given  to  it  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  where  an  effort 
was  made  which  he  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  Pr^ident,  and  which,  with  his 
characteristic  watchfulness  over  the  Constitution,  he  desired  to 
prevent  from  becoming  a  precedent. 

Upon  a  resolution  which  merely  proposed  to  declare,  as  the 
sense  of  the  House,  that  it  was  expedient  to  appropi-iate  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  send  ministers  to 
the  Congress  at  Panama,  Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Elves,  of  Virginia,  moved  amendments,  wliich  undertook  to 
instruct  the  ministers  what  they  should  discuss,  consider,  or 
consult  upon,  -with  the  representatives  of  other  powere  whom 
they  were  to  meet.  This  led  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  subject  of  this  mission,  upon  the  14th  of  April, 
1836,'  It  embraces  an  elaborate  explanation  of  what  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  was,  as  a  diplomatic  body,  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  law.  Mr.  Webster  showed  ij  to  be  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  certain  nations  met  to  deliberate  upon  then' 
common  concerns,  in  which  it  was  competent  to  any  nation 
to  be  represented  io  whom  an  invitation  was  extended';  and  he 
held  that  the  appdintment,  and  the  mstruction  as  well  as  the 
appointment,  of  ministei-s  to  such  a  body,  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  could  have  no  voice.  In 
its  discussion  of  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  different 
departments  of  our  Government  to  diplomatic  action,  the 
speech  has  a  general  and  permanent'  importance.  It  also 
embraces  a  full  exposition  of  tlie  real  meaning  and  beanng  of 
3  Works,  iii,   178-21T, 
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that  declaration  of  Mr.  Moni'oe,  respecting  the  interference  of 
European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  which  liaa 
been  popnlarly  called  the  "  Monroo  Doctrine." 


"  London,  February  33,  ISaS. 

"  Mt  deab  8ib  ;  la  ■writing  to  you  at  this  moment,  I  might  ■witli  justice 
say,  aa  one  of  our  Mends  of  Rome  said  of  old :  '  Oum  tot  mtstmem,  ei 
tanta  negotia — I  should  err  against  the  pnblic  weal,  if  I  should  occupy 
jour  time  with  too  long  a  diacourae,'  But,  in  truth,  I  am  too  inucli  en- 
gaged just  now  myself  to  commit  thisfeitlt.  What  prompts  me  to  write 
at  this  moment  is,  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  yesterday  fl'om  Mr. 
Eufus  King  tliat  Captain  Moviis  was  now  in  London,  With  Jlr.  King's 
assistance  I  foimd  him  out  tMs  morning ;  and  as  he  tells  me  he  is  about  to 
return  to  Washington,  where  he  espects  to  meet  you,  I  cannot  let  him 
pass  hetween  ns  without  a  few  lines  of  friendly  rememhrance. 

"I  received  ten  days  ago  the  National  Intelligencer  contaimng  your 
speedi  on  the  introduction  of  your  proposition  for  the  alteration  of  the 
judiciary,  and  about  that  time  tte  flrat  volume  of  the  'Debates  of  Con- 
gress.' I  am  much  obliged  to  jou  for  theae  two  proofs  of  your  kind 
remembrance.  It  does  not  fal!  within  the  compass  of  a  hmiied  letter  to 
enter  tipon  the  vast  subject  of  yonr  Supreme  Court,  the  corner-stone  of 
your  whole  edifice.  I  congratulate  America  that  so  solemn  aud  weighty  a 
subject  has  fiillen  into  such  hands  as  yours.  Your  speech  commands  my 
admiration,  as  yonr  view  of  the  question  carries  with  it  my  concmrence. 
I  am  airaid  you  have  fixed  the  last  rivet  in  the  chains  of  onv  friend  the 
Judge.  I  sliall  be  extremely  soixy,  indeed,  to  find  that  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  amongst  his  brethren  here  is  utterly  gone.  Westminster  Hall  is  swept 
and  garnished  for  his  reception,  and  tliere  are  many  persons  here  who 
would  be  very  happy  to  make  the  Judge's  acq^naintance,  and  in  whose 
society  mutual  pleasure  would  be  ^ven  and  received. 

"  I  hope  you  received  safely  your  package  of  books,  and  one  or  two 
letters  that  I  wrote  to  yoit  last  summer,  and  that  the  Judge  received  a 
book  I  sent  to  him  and  a  letter  written  early  in  Septembei',  which  I  believe 
is  the  latest  communication  I  can  profess  to  have  mat.e. 

"You  will  have  been  contemplating,  not  without  astonishment,  the 
extraordinary  depression  under  which  our  affairs  have  been,  and  are  labor- 
ing. Much  of  what  has  occurred  was  clearly  foreseen,  and  plainly  pre- 
dicted by  Mr.  Huskisaon  and  some  oQiers ;  the  extent  to  which  it  has  gone 
(and  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  ultimate  point)  wag  hai'dly  within  the 
power  of  human  calculation.  It  happens,  very  unfortunately  for  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  sound  ipolicy,  that  these  embarrassments,  eoncnrring  in 
point  of  time  with  the  alteration  in  our  commercial  laws,  are  by  a  large 
aud  powerful  body  in  this  country  attributed  mainly  (though  very  falsely) 
to  their  enactments 
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"  F^rruary  28.— I  wrote  so  fai  on  tte  moruiug  of  tte  38d — Uiat  aftei'- 
noon  I  tooli  Captain  Morris  ■with  me  fo  the  House  of  Commons,  where, 
though  no  very  particular  hnsiness  was  expected,  fortnnately  a  debate  of 
great  interest  occnrred.  I  shall  leave  Captain  Monis  to  descrihe  it  to  yo\i. 
The  first  debate  aiiDse  on  a  petition  fix)m  the  city,  that  a,  select  committee 
might  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  canses  of  the  present  commei'cial 
distress,  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  remedy  for  it.  This  was  the 
ostensible  object;  the  real  one  was  to  indnce  the  government  to  issue 
exchecfuer  bills  as  a  temporary  relief.  On  this  subject,  Captain  Morris 
Iieara  Mf.  Canning  and  Mr.  Robinson  speak  shortly ;  he  heard  one  dia- 
agveeable,  foolish  man.  coughed  down ;  he  heard  a,  Scotchman,  and  some 
country  gentlemen,  and  an  alderman  or  two  deliver  themselves,  each  in 
his  particular  line. 

"  Then  followed  the  question  of  retracing  our  steps  on  tlie  silk  laws. 
Tlie  subject  itself  was  one  of  siifficient  importance,  and  one  of  great  im- 
mediate interest,  from  the  pressing  distress  to  which  all  branches  of  that 
trade  are  exposed  through  their  own  miscalcnlations.  But  much  more 
was  ineant  than  met  the  eye,  and  tlirough  tie  sides  of  silk  a  deadly  blow 
was  aimed  at  the  whole  system  of  our  new  commercial  regulations,  and  at 
Mr.  Huskisson's  character  and  feme.  He  rose  under  many  disadvantages, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  debate,  with  a  large  party  in  the  House  hostile  to 
his  views,  and  with  many  of  his  friends  fiiltering  in  their  allegiance.  He 
entered  into  a  general  review  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country,  past 
and  present,  and  made  tlie  most  masterly  statement  on  the  subject  of  ti'ade 
that  ever  was  exhibited  before  Parhament,  By  this  he  has  accumulated  a 
new  load  of  reputation  to  his  former  great  character.  He  has  proved  him- 
self ti-ue,  under  the  best  of  all  proofs,  a  pressnre  of  difficulties,  and  has 
raised  himself  to  the  second  place,  second  only  to  Mr.  Canning,  la  the 
House,  and  in  the  country.  Captain  Morris  will  tell  you  how  hia  speech 
was  received.  If  he  thinks  we  wei-e  very  tumiiltnous,  we  were  so  beyond 
oar  ordinary  expression.  I  never  recollect  a  speech  received  with  such 
loud  and  imanimotis  cheering  since  I  have  been  in  Parliament.  Certainly 
upon  none  have  greater  consequences  depended.  If  he  had  failed  in  his 
defence — forupon  his  trial  he  stood  before  a  House  of  Commons  whidi  had 
already  sanctioned  liis  measures — I  veiily  believe  we  might  have  been 
driven  back  step  by  step  to  the  old  fastnesses  of  selflah  prohibition.  His 
speech  turned  the  tide,  raised  his  character  higher  than  it  has  ever  yet 
stood,  and  has  confirmed  his  policy  even  beyond  the  power  of  prejudice  to 
overthrow  it.  I  hope  this  speech  will  be  published.  I  wiU  take  care  you 
have  it  immediately. 

"I  have  been  greatly  clelighted  by  receiving  a  very  long  and  kind  letter 
from  Judge  Story  this  afternoon.  He  gives  me  an  account  of  your  trip  to 
Niagara,  through  the  State  of  New  York.  I  think  the  Trenton  falls  exceed 
amy  scenery  of  the  same  dimensions  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  exquidte 
finished  beauty,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  their  way  siirpasa  evei-y  thing 
in  splendor  and  awful  grandeur.    He  tolls  me,  too,  somethJTig  of  your 
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political  existence,  of  which  I  liacl  partially  informed  myself  tlrrougli  your 
papers,  aad  from  some  private  lianila.  I  may  well  congratulate  you  on  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  right  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  individuals, 
but  I  think  8ome  politicians  have  played  safer  games  than  a  certain  young 
— South  Carolinian,  is  he  not ! — late  of  the  War  Department,  is  now  play- 
ingat  Washington.  I  must  trust  to  yon  and  the  Judge  to  feeep  me  in  a 
certfun  degree  on  a  pace  with  the  changes  and  the  progress  of  youi-  strid- 
ing coimti-y.  If  I  remain  stationary  for  a  few  years,  you  will  be  out  of  my 
wghi,  and  it  will  be  then  too  late  to  resume  the  chase,  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  affairs  may  feeep  you  at  home  for  the  present,  and  that  you 
cannot  be  spared  for  your  visit  here.  If  so,  I  shall  only  look  upon  it  as  a 
pleasure  delayed,  and  not  taken  away.  For  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  some 
day  come  and  afford  me  the  very  sincere  pleasure  of  conducting  you 
around  this  little  seargu-t  land 

"  Pray,  say  for  me  every  thing  most  kind  to  the  Judge,  and  give  him 
my  best  thanks  for  his  long  and  interesting  letter.  I  wish  we  had  him 
here  to  let  us  into  the  true  secret  of  safe  banking;  we  have  all  been  rack- 
ing our  brains,  and  writing  pamphlets,  and  making  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  practically  we  have  certainly  not  administered  well,  Wehopa 
to  go  on  sounder  principles,  and  pursue  them,  with  a  steadier  course.  I 
shall  not  answer  the  Judge's  letter  immediately,  because  you  will  give  him 
my  present  thanks,  and  a  short  interval  perhaps  may  produce  something 
of  greater  interest.  The  commission  which  has  been  exardning  into  the 
practice  of  our  Court  of  Chancery  has  closed  its  inquiry,  and  iVamed  its 
report.  This  will  be  pubhshed  shortly,  and  shall  immediately  be  sent  for 
your  and  the  Judge's  examination.  .We  shall  do  nothing  this  year  about 
the  Cathohc  question,  or  the  Corn  Laws.  Both  will  be  submitted  to  the 
new  Parliament  next  year ;  the  Com  Laws  will  probably  be  taken  up  by 
the  government,  the  other  has,  I  fear,  made  little  progress  in  public 
opinion.  I  dare  make  uo  prophecy  as  to  when  it  may  pass,  and  receive 
the  triple  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  mean 
time  is  decidedly  improving,  and  has  already  made  most  essential  advances, 
but  it  is  still  such  as  no  Englishman  can  contemplate  without  regret  and 
shame,  and  no  Irishman  without  still  more  bitter  feelings 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  the  Judge's  letter  that  a  pack  f  b    k  1 

sent  yoii,  with  one  included  to  lum,  has  never  reached  y         I    h  11       I 
into  the  city  immediately  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subj    t     I    h  11 1    k 
out  for  a  few  pamphlets  and  books  to  send  you  by  0  1 1       M  nis  wl 
has  been  good  enough  to  undertake  to  deliver  them,  to 

"  I  beg  you  will  make  my  respects  to  the  Pred^dent,       1   es         II  th 
who  maybe  good  enough  to  have  kept  me  in  mind,  of  the  grateful  remem- 
brance I  entertain  of  their  individual  civilities,  and  of  my  general  reception 
in  the  United  States.      You  wiU   know  several  to  whom  I  would  be 
specially  remembered, 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Stowell  once  or  t"wice  lately ;  ho  was  much  flattered 
by  the  assurances  I  felt  authorized  to  give  him  of  the  great  reputation  he 
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enjoys  BmongBt  you ;  he  desired  his  best  compliiaeatB  to  the  Judge,  The 
chMiceUor  has  lately  rallied,  wMch,  if  it  woB  not  treasou  to  say  so,  I  am 
almost  sorry  for. — Believe  me, 

"  My  dear  sir, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  J.  E.  Dekison. 

"  Stanley  is  yet  in  the  country  with  his  wife,  Wortley  with  hia  wife  in 
town.  He  moved  the  address  in  a  good  and  sensible  speech  this  year. 
LalwTicliere  is  in  town,  and  very  well.  I  met  aii-.  AdcUngton,  too,  tfie  other 
day  here,  very  well. 

"I  hear  from  the  office  through  which  tlie  package  to  you  was  sent,  that 
it  was  shipped,  and  the  ship  arrived  safe  at  New  York,  probably  in  August 
last.  It  was  sent  to  the  care  of  he  Boy,  Bnyard  &  Co.,  and  is  now  most 
likely  lying  in  the  custom-house,  or  some  warehouse." 


"My  dbak  Sie;  I  received  yesterday  yoiw  letter  of  the  33d  February, 
and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  aa  well  for  the  letter  itself  as  for  the  valu- 
able pamphlets  with  which  you  accompanied  it.  We  are  now  within  fif- 
teen or  twenty  days  of  the  end  of  our  session,  and,  according  to  our  custom 
(and  I  suppose  accordii^  to  youra  also),  these  last  days  are  exceedingly 
crowded  with  business.  Upon  the  whole,  it  has  not  been  a  session  in 
which  we  have  dispatched  many  concerns  of  great  moment.  It  has  been 
a  talking  ■wvater.  The  President's  proposition  to  send  ministers  to  the 
Congress  at  Panama  has  led  to  endless  debates,  especially  in  the  Senate. 
The  measure  has  met  with  much  oppoation,  by  which  more  was  intended 
than  the  defeat  of  the  measure  itaelf.  Various  parties,  not  likely  to  act 
together  often,  united  on  this  occasion,  in  a  close  phalanx  of  oppodtloTi. 
The  measure,  however,  has  succeeded  by  a  small  majority  ia  the  Senate, 
and  a  large  one  in  our  House. 

"Another  long  topic  has  been,  a  plan  for  amendii^  the  Oou^titution  in 
the  manner  of  electing  Pre^deat.  This  grew  out  of  the  event  of  the  late 
election.  After  much  tedious  discussion,  we  leave  the  matter  as  we  found 
it.    Our  other  sutgeets  have  not  been  of  particular  interest. 

"Mr.  Bandolph  was  elected  last  fall  a  Senator  fi-om  Vii^inia.  It  was 
\mexpected ;  but  his  great  devotion  to  certain  political  opinions  cherished 
in  that  State  gave  him  the  election.  He  is  a  violent  opposei'  of  the  pres- 
ent Government,  and  has  conducted  liis  pait  of  the  diaoussions  in  the 
Seaate  in  a  way  hitherto  altogether  unknowri,  Tlie  Vice-President  has 
found  out  that  he  has  no  authority  to  call  him  to  order,  or  restrain  his 
wanderings ;  so  he  talks  on  for  two,  four,  and  sometimes  six  hours  at  a 
time,  saying  whatever  ocom^  to  him  on  all  subjects.  This  coiu^e,  and  its 
indulgence  by  the  presiding  oflicer  of  the  Senate,  has  pioduccd  a  very 
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strong  sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  aaiil  lie  \Yill  sail  for 
England  in  a  few  days,  to  pass  the  snmmer, 

" "We  hear  thatMr.  King  is  coming  immediiitely  home,  on  account  of 
ill-health.  I  regret  very  much  his  Hudden  return.  It  is  quite  unseasonable. 
I  liardly  fenow  what  Tvill  be  done,  not  having  seen  the  PreMdent  since  (he 
information  arrived.  I  liope,  however,  somebody  will  be  sent  out  to  bring 
pending  negotiations  to  a  close,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if,  with  that 
view,  Mr.  QailaUn  should  be  selected. 

"  I  have  I'ead  your  debates  thus  fer  with  great  and  peculiar  interest. 
The  qneationa  in  your  House  have  been  such  as  arc  connected  with  general 
principles  of  great  importance.  In  my  poor  juc%ment,  your  ftiends  are 
clearly  right  on  the  currency  question,  the  silk-trade  question,  etc.  On 
the  silk  question,  Mr.  Hustiaaon's  speech  is  most  admirable.  I  read  it  in 
the  Cornier,  but  am  happy  to  have  it,  through  your  kindness,  in  a  more 
correct  form.  I  have  read  it  a  second  time  here  in  my  study  with  real 
delight,  aad  enjoyed  his  triumph,  when  he  iTsumed  his  seat,  almost  as  much 
as  he  himself  could  have  done.  Pray,  tell  him,  what  I  hope  he  would  not 
be  displeased  to  know,  that  there  are  men  on  this  side  of  the  globe  who 
admire  his  liberal  principles,  and  the  singular  ability  and  excellent  sense 
with  which  he  recommends  those  principles  to  the  adoption  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  speech  on  the  silk-trade  question  appears  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  his  greatest  effort ;  and  next  to  this  I  place  that  which  he  made 
sevei'al  years  ago,  on  what  I  thought  a  very  wild  proposition  ia  your  House, 
for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts. 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  small 
notes  is  a  good  measure,  aad  wiU  produce  all  the  benefit  intended  by  it, 
although  it  may  have  some  eifect  to  continue  the  immediate  pressure ;  or, 
rather,  it  may  retard,  in  some  degree,  the  natural  progreM  of  relief  and 
restoration.  As  it  ia  prospective,  however,  in  its  operation,  and  for  the 
present  deferred,  perliaps  this  effect  may  hardly  be  perceptible.  It  is  quite 
ti-ue  that  gold  and  paper  will  not  cireiilate  together.  It  is  quite  ti-ue  also 
that  two  kinds  of  paper,  of  different  values,  cannot  circulate  together, 
however  small  the  difference.  "Wo  have  much  esperience  of  tliis  last 
truth.  For  example,  wo  have  in  Massachusetts  many  country  banks,  all 
being  incorporated  institutions,  well  regulated,  aad  in  good  credit.  Thm- 
iwtes  are paydMe  only  where  issued.  These  notes  get  to  Boston;  they  pass 
in  the  common  exchanges,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes;  yet,  as  they  are 
payable  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  town,  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
notes  of  the  Boston  banks.  Now,  the  conaequenca  ia,  that  these  covuiti-y 
notes  fill  up  the  whole  ciroulation.  Hardly  ia  there  a  Boston  note  to  be 
seen ;  and,  in  order  to  correct  this,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  these 
country  banks  should  make  provision,  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  on  their  own  eountere  at  home.  You  will  experience,  as 
I  should  think,  the  same  thing  in  England,  if  you  establish  country  banks, 
making  tlieir  notes  payable  only  where  issued.  These  notes  will  bo  so 
good  that  they  will  be  taken,  and  yet  not  so  good,  quite,  as  Bank  of  Eng- 
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laod  notes,  or  the  notes  of  London  bankers,'  because  the  bank  and  London 
bankers  ■will  not  rceeiTe  them,  ia  deposit,  as  cash.  They  ■will  Btiil  pass,  in 
all  small  pajmeafs,  at  all  the  shops  in  London,  and  the  con3ec[uence  will 
be  that  bankers  will  take  them  up,  at  small  but  differeut  rates  of  diacoimt, 
for  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes,  York  notes  ■will  be  at  one  rate,  "Welsh 
notes  a  little  higher,  Worcestershire  a  little  lower,  etc.,  according  to  dis- 
tance &om  London,"  Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a 
client  of  mine,  a  trader,  came  to  my  rooms  to  pay  me  for  a  legal  opinion. 
The  sum  ■waa  fifty  dollars.  He  handed  me  ten  flve-dollar  notes  on  a  coun- 
try btuik,  in  good  credit,  but  a  liundred  miles  fi'om  Boatou.  He  waa  a 
good-natured  man,  and  I  addressed  liim  tiiis;  'You  give  me  this  fee  in 
country  notes ;  now,  I  wish  to  tdl  you  what  I  suspect  I  suspect  that,  when 
you  left  your  coimting-house,  yon  filled  up  a  check  on  a  Boston  bank,  for 
fifty  dollars ;  you  put  it  in  yonr  pocket,  and,  on  yonr  way  hither,  you  have 
called  at  a  broker's,  sold  your  check  for  these  country  notes,  and  have 
received  a  premium  of  one  or  one  and  a  haJf  per  cent. — say  fifty  or  serenty- 
flve  cents,  ■with  ■which  it  is  yoiir  intention  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton  for  din- 
ner. Now,  sir,  that  mutton  is  mine ;  you  shall  not  diae  at  my  expense  in 
your  own  house.  The  legal  opinion  which  I  gave  yon  waa  not  Mow  par ;  I 
will  not  be  paid  in  any  thing  wliich  is — sit  down  and  draw  me  a  check 
for  fifty  dollars.'  He  at  once  admitted  that  the  process  had  been  as  I 
stated,  Tcry  nearly. 

"I  have,  indeed,  understood,  that  heretofore  the  notes  of  country 
bankera  would  not  pass  in  London,  Possibly  that  may  continue  to  be 
the  case,  bnt  I  should  expect  that  they  would  make  their  way,  and, 
if  so,  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  eiil  ivill  be  felt,  in  time,  which 
we  have  experienced  hei'e.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  talking  upon  ■what 
you  must  imderstand  much  better  than  I  do,  and  I  wUl  tax  you  no 
further. 

"  We  have  a  countryman  of  yours  here,  a  Captain  Wylde,  of  the  artU- 
lery,  -who,  1  had  the  pleasure  to  find,  is  a  Nottingham  man,  and  an 
acqiiaintance  of  yours. 

"  I  have  foi^tten  to  tell  you  that  my  bboks  all  arrived  safe,  soon  after 
I  wrote  you  last.  I  hardly  yet  know  what  accident  detained  them,  but 
they  arrived  in  good  time,  nevertheless. 

"You  have  a  busy  summer  before  you.  I  suppose  you  wiU.  be  disr 
eohed  next  month  and  have  a  warm  July  of  it.  I  sliould  admu-e  to  be  in 
England  during  a  general  election.  It  must  be  an  occasion,  I  should 
think,  in  which  one  could  see  a  good  deal  of  the  true  Mr.  Bull.  I  troat 
your  Catholic  vote  ■will  not  endanger  yonr  seat,  as  you  ■thought  it  might-if 
the  elections  had  come  on  earlier.  It  would  be  unkind  >«  your  constit- 
uents to  let  their  resentment,  on  account  of  that  vote,  be  felt.  I  stall  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  yom'  friendship  to  send  me  occasionaDy  such  speeches, 

'  "  I  believe  your  Iionaoa  bankers  do 
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pampMets,  etc.,  as  you  may  happen  to  notice,  and  as  jou  may  tliink  inter- 
esting. 

"Mrs,  Webster  is  ivitli  me  liere.  She  commands  me  to  make  her 
rsmembrances  to  you.  I  had  occasion  lately  to  write  Mr.  Stanley,  hut 
must  beg  you  to  renew  as  well  to  him,  aa  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
my  assurancea  of  regard  and  attachment. 

"  Pray  what  has  become  of  Colonel  Dawson  ? 
"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Moat  truly  yours, 

"Damiel  Weebtbk. 

"I  shall  see  the  good  Judge  hy  S5th  instant,  in  his  court  in  Boston. 
He  will  be  most  glad  to  hear  from  you." 


"DEiB  Sik;  I  have  just  received  your  letter.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  Mr,  King  is  to  return  so  speediiy,  for  many  reasons.  It  is  nnfortu- 
nately  timed  for  him.  His  bad  state  of  health,  of  which  I  was  before 
aware,  is  doubtless  the  cliief  cause.  If,  howcTer,  he  knew  it  was  deter- 
mined at  Washington  to  send  Mr.  Gallatin  out  to  tud  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions, it  is  possible  that  might  influence  him  in  requesting  leave  to  return 
sooner  than  he  otherwise  wonld  have  done.  Unless  his  feelings  towarfl  Mr, 
Gallatin  are  now  different  from  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  it  would  not 
be  en-drely  pleasant  to  be  associated  with  him. 

"  It  seems  ix>  me  that  you  cannot,  under  existing  cu'cumstances,  assert 
your  claim  at  the  present  time.  Should  the  Government  offer  yon  the 
appointment,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  refnse  it.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
will  be  thought  you  cannot  at  this  time  be  spared  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  state  of  that  hody,  I  am 
inclined  to  thinlc  your  presence  there  at  the  ensuing  session  very  im- 
portant 

"  In  my  opinion,  you  have  a  right  to  insist  that  such  arrangements  be 
made,  if  they  can  he  without  injury  to  the  public  inter^ts,  that  you  shall 
not  be  defeated  of  iiiat  appointment  eventually,  and  at  a  period  wai  mare 
than  two  pears  distant.  How  this  arrangement  is  to  be  made  I  do  not 
know.  If  Mr.  Gallatin  should  he  appointed  for  a  special  mission,  and  go^ 
out  before  Mr.  King's  return,  I  suppose  alt  the  duties  of  a  minister  resident 
would,  of  course,  bo  devolved  on  him,  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  such  a 
mis^on  continuing  for  two  or  three  years,  unless  there  should  be  some- 
thing in  court  etiquette  forbidding  it,  A  continuimce  of  two  years  prob- 
ably would  not  be  unpleasant  to  Mr,  Gallatin,  Sliould  he  be  appointed  as 
regular  minister  resident,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  desirous 
of  returning  as  soon  a^  may  be  wished.  Ho  i-cmaincd  in  France  several 
j-ears  after  he  first  began  to  talk  of  returning. 
19 
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"  Our  OircQit  Court  sits  to-morrow',  wifai  I  expect  from  Judge  Stoiy  a 
stock  of  "Woshiiigfcoa  news.  With  Mia  Mason's  aad  my  best  regards  to 
Mra.  Weteter,  and  TviBliing  youa  safe  return  home, 

"  I  am  trulj  yours, 

"  J.  Maboh. 

"I  have  read  your  Panama  speech,  which  has  reached  here.  It  is  al! 
that  it  should  be.  It  is  read  with  et^mess,  and  abuadantly  praised.  The 
opposition  can  gain  nothing  on  this  subject.  They  misjudged  in  attempts 
ing  to  attach  euch  vast  importance  to  it.  Wliat  I  chiefly  regret  in  that 
matter  is  the  couKe  adopted  by  Mr.  McLane,  I  fear  it  is  an  indication  of 
liis  inclination  favorable  to  the  opposition." 

From  the  commeneement  of  tiiis  session  of  Oongreas  iii 
December,  1835,  to  its  termination  in  ilay,  1826,  Kr.  "Welj- 
ater'a  occupations  were  ineesaaat.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  wi'ote 
to  Judge  Story  that  since  the  ftfst  day  of  December  he  had  not 
been  an  "inch"  from  his  place,  till  tlie  previous  Saturday, 
■when  he  rode  a  few  miles  on  horsebacl:.  He  went  home  about 
the  middle  of  May.  His  health,  however,  was  good,  and  it 
well  needed  to  be  so,  for  there  "waa  awaiting  him,  in  fiie  near 
but  9S  yet  undeveloped  future,  another  of  those  occasions  on 
which  no  voice  but  his  could  speak  to  the  country  as  its 
emotions  demanded. 

On  the  4tb  of  July,  1836,  John  Adams,  at  Quiney,  and 
Thomas  JefPerson,  at  Monticello,  died  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  each  conscious  of  the  day  that  w^  his  last  on  earth. 
This  extraordinary  coincidence,  which,  it  has  been  well  said,  is 
itnpai'aUeied  in  history,  produced  a  most  profound  impression 
tlirougliout  the  coimtry.  Commemorative  Berviees  were  every- 
where held.  In  Boston  the  municipal  authorities  requested 
Mr.  "Webster  to  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on  the  livea  and 
services  of  these  great  leadera  of  the  Kevolution ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  the  eulogy  which  is  60  well  Icnown 
was  delivered  on  the  2d  of  August,  1826.  Again  I  must  resort 
to  the  same  pen  from  which  I  have  borrowed  the  description 
of  the  Plymouth  Oration  and  the  Address  at  Bunher  Hill : 

"  In  18Se,"  observes  Mr.  Ticknor,  "when  Mr.  Webstei'  was  preparing  his 
discourse  in  commemoration  of  Adams  and  JoiFerson,  ho  talked  with  me 
much  about  it.  It  seemed  to  embarrass  him  in  several  parts,  and  to  satisfy  him 
less  in  the  composition  than  he  had  been  siitisfied  in  preparing  the  address 
on  Bunker  Hill  the  year  before,    lie  diowcd.  me  no  part  of  it  while  he  was 
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writing  it,  but,  wien  he  considerecl  it  as  finished,  he  read  me  the  whole. 
Of  course,  I  had  nothing  but  gratification  to  espreas.  Tho  very  day,  how- 
ever, before  he  was  to  deliver  it,  lie  seat  for  me  eavlj  in  the  forenoon  to 
come  to  his  house  (nest  to  Colonel  Thomdike'a,  in  Summa'  Street).  He 
was  walking  u])  and  down  his  room  whea  I  went  in,  a  good  deal  excited, 
and  at  once  proceaded  somewliat  abruptly  to  repeat  the  two  speeches 
atti'ibuted  to  au  opponent  of  the  Declai'otioii  of  Indepertdeiice  and  to  Mr. 
Adams  ia  reply  to  liim.  He  said  that  he  had  just  written  them,  and  that 
he  was  quite  unceitaia  whether  they  were  the  beat  or  the  worst  part  of  the 
discourse.  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  I  told  him  that  I  diet  not 
Imow  whether  they  were  better  tlian  the  description  of  eloquence  which 
preceded  them  or  aot,  but  that  there  was  certainly  nothing  else  ec[Ual  to 
them  in  tlie  whole  of  it, 

(^'  The  nest  day,  the  3d  of  August,  the  weather  was  fine,  aad  the  con- 
courae  to  hear  him  immense.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Paneuii  Hall  had 
been  draped  ia  mourning.  The  scene  was  very  solemn,  though  tlie  light 
of  day  was  not  excluded.  Settees  had  heeu  placed  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  hall ;  the  large  platform  waa  occupied  by  many  of  the  most  distiu- 
guiahed  men  in  New  England,  and,  as  it  was  intended  that  eveiy  thing . 
should  be  coadncted  with  as  much  quietueea  as  possible,  the  doors  were 
closed  whea  the  procession  had  entered,  aad  every  part  of  the  haU  and 
galleries  was  filled.  This  was  a  mistake  ia  the  an'augemeats ;  the  crowd 
on  the  outaide,  thinking  that  some  epace  must  still  be  left  within,  became 
very  uneasy,  and  finally  grew  so  tiunultuous  and  noisy  that  the  Bolemaitiea 
were  iuteiTupted,  The  police  iu  vain  attempted  to  restore  order.  It 
seemed  as  if  confusion  would  prevail.  Mr.  "Webster  perceived  that  there 
was  bat  one  thing  to  be  done — he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  easily  heard  above  the  noise  of  tumult  without!  and  of 
aiacm  within,  '  Zet  those  doors  le  opened.^  The  power  and  authority  of  hia 
manner  were  ii'reaiatible — the  doors  were  opened,  though  with  difficulty, 
fiom  the  pi'easui'e  of  the  crowd  on  the  outside ;  but,  aftci'  the  first  rush, 
every  thing  was  quiet,  and  tiie  order  during  the  rest  of  the  performance 
was  perfect. 

"Mr,  Webster  spoke  in  an  orator's  gown,  and  wore  smaJl-clothes.  He 
was  in  tte  perfection  of  liis  manly  beauty  and  strengf h ;  his  form  filled  out 
to  its  finest  proportions,  and  his  bearing,  as  he  stood  before  tlie  vast  mul- 
titude, that  of  absolute  dignity  and  power.  His  manuscript  lay  on  a  small 
tablenear  hii^but  I  think  he  did  not  once  refer  to  it.  His  manner  of 
speaking  waa  deliberat*  and  commanding.  When  ho  came  to  the  passage 
on  eloquence,  and  to  the  words,  'It  ia  action,  aoble,  sublime,  godlitee 
action,'  he  stamped  hb  foot  repeatedly  on  the  stage,  his  form  seemed  to 
dilate,  and  he  stood,  as  that  whole  audience  saw  and  felt,  the  personifica- 
tion of  what  he  so  perfectly  described.  I  never  heard  him  when  his  man- 
ner was  so  grand  aad  appropriate. 

"The  two  speeches  attributedtoMr,  Adamaandhis  opponent  attracted 
great  attention  fi-om  the  firet.    Soon  they  were  put  into  school-books,  as 
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specimens  of  Engliaii  and  of  eloquence.  In  time  men  begiin  to  beliove 
ttey  were  genuine  speoohes,  made  Idj  genuine  men  ■who  were  in.  the  Con- 
gress of  '76 ;  and.  at  laat  Mr.  Webster  received  letters  asking  whetlier  audi 
was  the  feet  or  not.  In  January,  1840,  he  sent  me  from  Washington  a 
letter  he  had  just  received,  dated  at  Aubnm,  beg^ng  him  to  solve  the 
doubt,  With  it  he  sent  me  his  answer,  which  is  published  in  his  works, 
saying,  "The  accompanying  letter  and  copy  of  answer  respect  a  question 
which  has  been  often  asked  me.  I  place  them  in  your  hands  to  serve  if 
aimilai'  inquiries  should  be  made  of  you.' '  Two  months  after,  in  March 
of  the  same  year,  he  sent  me  a  letter  from  Bangor,  in  Maine,  asking  the 
same  question,  be^nning  the  note  which  accompanied  it  with  thrae  worda ; 
'Here  comes  another;  I  cannot  possibly  answer  all  of  them  one  after 
another.'  ludeed,  he  continued  to  receive  such  letters  until  the  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  1851,  though  the  matter  was  repeatedly 
discussed  and  explained  in  the  newspapers.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  speech 
he  wrote  for  John  Adams  has  snch  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  about  it, 
that  only  a  genius  like  Mr.  Webster's,  perfectly  familiar  with  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  Revolution,  and  imbued  with  its  spirit,  could  have  written  it."" 

President  Eillmore  informs  me  that  lie  once  asked  M.T. 
Weteter,  ia  familiar  conversation,  what  authority  he  had  for 
patting  this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  John  Adams,  the  Oon- 
gre^  at  that  period  having  always  sat  with  closed  doors.  Mr. 
AVelster  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  for  the  sentunents  of 
the  speech  excepting  Mr.  Adams's  general  character,  and  aletter 
he  had  ■wiitten  to  his  wife,  that  had  frequently  been  published. 
Aiter  a  short  pause,  Mr.  "Webster  added,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  not  generally  known.  I  wrote  that  speech  one  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  in  my  library,  and  when  it  was  finished  my  paper 
wafi  wet  with  my  tears," 

^^  London,  Jutf/ II  ylS^. 

"My  deae  Sir:  I  received  the  other  day  your  ^reeable  and  instruo 
tive  letter,  through  the  hands  of  Mr,  J,  King.  I  was  very  sorry  to  miss  Mi'. 
Dntton ;  he  came  to  London  while  I  was  engaged  in  election  matters  in 
Staffordshire,  and  before  my  return  he  had  leftdt.  Colonel  Dawson  was 
fortunate  enongh  to  &11  in  with  him,  and  I  believe  explained  to  Mr. 
Duttou  the  cause  of  roy  absence,  and  Wortley's,  and  Stanley's.  Tou  follow 
the  course  of  our  public  business  so  closely,  and  remark  npon  it  so  justly, 
that  it  is  really  superfluous  ia  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  any  information. 

'  The  answer  may  be  found  in  his  '  MS.  Eecollectiona  of  Mr.  Webster, 
Worka,  i.,  143.  
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"  I  predicted  truly  the  effect  my  Catholic  vote  would  produce  at  New- 
castle. I  could  not  haye  carried  my  seat  without  ft  Eeyere  contest  and  a, 
great  espenditui-e.  I  declined  it  under  such  circumat-ances ;  secured  the 
return  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  and  myself  shall 
be  elected  for  Hastings  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  when  the  gentleman 
now  returned  means  to  retire,  I  am  happy  to  aay  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions is  upon  the  whole  not  imfayorable  to  the  Catholic  concessions.  They 
have  gained  in  Ireland  and  lost  something  in  England,  and,  as  £ir  as  pro- 
spective calculations  can  te  relied  upon,  there  wOl  be  a  majority  of  about 
twenty  or  twenty-flve  for  sending  the  bill  to  the  Lords.  How  will  they 
conduct  themselves  !  If  the  Parliament  sits  four  eesMons,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  sends  the  bill  up  eveij  session,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Lords  must  make  a  great  gulp  and  swallow  it.  I  was  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  information  contained  in  your  letter  about  the  system  of 
banking  with  you.  I  am  collecting  all  the  information  I  can  on  the  very 
important  question  of  the  currency.  Should  I  be  asking  you  a  very 
troublesome  favor,  if  I  was  to  beg  that  yon  would  send  me  oyer  a  detailed 
account  of  the  banting  system  in  Massaehusetta  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  put 
so  heayy  a  tax  on  your  time,  as  to  ask  for  &  description  of  it  under  your 
own  hand.  But  you  could  perhapS'Sendme  the  general  laws  that  r^ulate 
the  banks,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted.  How  is  the 
paper  kept  at  par?  We  find  here  conyertibility  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
check.  How  ace  oyer-issues  controlled  or  rectified !  Js  there  any  general 
understanding  among  the  banks,  and  a  mutual  interchange  and  exchange 
of  each  other's  notes,  as  ia  the  case  in  Scotland ! 

"  I  much  r^ret  that  I  did  not  look  more  closely  into  all  tliis  while  I 
was  at  Boston..  Pray  fumiah  me  with  such  fecfa  as  may  enable  me  to 
compreliend  the  merits  of  your  system,  which  I  know  to  be  so  very  good. 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Huskisson  the  other  day,  and  took  the  liberty  of  showing 
him  your  letter ;  he  desired  me,  when  I  wrote  to  yon,  to  make  you  his 
best  compliments,  to  thank  yon  for  your  obliging  message,  and  to  say  how 
greatly  struck  he  had  been  with  your  speech  on  the  tariff,  which  he  had  read 
with  the  gi'eatest  pleasure.  I  went  yesterday  to  Sadhrook,  near  Richmond, 
a  yilla  of  Mr.  "W,  Horton's,  where  Mr.  Huskisson  dined,  and  Mr.  Eandolph, 
your  notorious  Vii^inian.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in 
America,  but  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  the  coucae  of  the  even- 
ing, and  I  brought  him  hack  to  London  in  my  carrif^e.  He  is  ceitainly 
an  extraordinary  man ;  with,  a  very  accm-ate  memory,  stored  with  minute 
facta.  As  you  and  I  agi'ee  in  politics,  naturally  he  and  I  did  not.  He 
astonished  me  by  some  of  his  doctrines  about  slavery,  and  by  recommend- 
ing the  policy  and  maintMning  the  practicability  of  cutting  the  throat  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.  After  what  I  saw  in  the  papers, 
I  expected  to  see  him  put  on  his  hunting-shirt,  but  was  disappointed. 

"  I  leave  England  the  day  after  to-morrow,  ccosa  to  Calais  or  Ostead, 
and  shall  pass  up  the  Rhine  into  Switzerland,  whore  I  shall  spend  two 
months  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lausanne  with  my  friend  Lord  Sandon, 
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wlio  lias  taken  a  couutrj-houBe  foi  thp  summei  Oi,tobei  ^nd.  November 
T  shall  pass  at  Paris,  and  retimx  to  look  about  me  m  England  for  two 
months  before  the  meetmg  ot  Parliament  I  teii  it  will  be  a  ■winter  of 
great  distresa.  Indeed,  it  must  he  one  of  extieme  pressure  and  difficultj. 
The  imprecedented  drought  h'B  heightened  and  aggravated  eveiy  cause 
of  preBsisting  distress.  The  hay-harvest,  ■which  generaDy  affords  employ- 
ment to  so  many  laborers,  has  passed  oirer  in  a  few  days ;  cattle  are  perish- 
ing for  want  of  water  and  pasture ;  the  spi'ing  ci-ops,  oats,  barley,  and 
baaus,  have  failed  almost  universally.  Wheat  still  looks  well,  but,  after  so 
long  a  clrought,  'we  fear  a  riuny  harvest.  Prices  are  continually  felling,  and 
the  manufacturing  intereafc  does  not  yet  begin  to  revive ;  and  add  to  oil 
this,  the  potato  crop  must  fail  in  Ireland.  I  have  drawn  you  a  gloomy 
but  fitithful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  this  country.  We  cannot  quite 
agree  among  ourselves  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this.  Some  maintain  that  it 
arises  purely  from  overtrading,  some  purely  ft-om  the  fluetnarions  in  the 
currency;  one  pi-oposea  a  metallic  cii-culation;  one  a  paper  cu-culation, 
and  the  more  depreciated  the  better.  I  much  question  myself  whether 
great  attempts  will  not  be  made  in  Parliament  to  reconsider  the  amount 
of  depreciation  dming  the  war,  and  to  try  to  accommodate  the  present 
standard  of  money  to  that  rate.  It  will  be  a  most  important  session,  Tlie 
Com  Laws,  the  Catholic  bill,  the  currency,  the  new  commercial  system,  ■will 
be  violently  attacked,  and  almost  every  weighty  matter  will  come  imder 
discussion ;  West  Indies  again,  and  what  is  to  be  done  v/ith  tlie  colonial 
Legislatmea.  I  m(«t  earnestly  hope  tlie  negotiations  pending  between  our 
countries  will  be  speedily  and  satiafactorily  concluded.  Your  Government 
has  a  character  in  Eiu'ope  for  sea  encroaching  and  aggrandizing  spirit, 
which  mtikes  it  difBcutt  to  treat  with  it  on  even  terms.  I  ■wish  all  men  in 
your  coimtry,  or  at  least  the  prevailing  party,  held  the  language  that  you 
do.  As  an  American,  I  think  I  shonld  be  quite  sa^lisfled  ■with  the  tone  of 
dignified  importance  that  you  properly  think  becoming  the  atuation  of 
the  United  Stat^  As  a  neutral,  I  should  think  stronger  langu^e  hardly 
consistent  ■with  friendly  intercourse.  I  write  freely  to  you,  aa  I  should  do 
to  an  intimate  liiend  in  England,  Cei'taiuly,  my  earnest  wish  is  for  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  nnderatanding  between  the  two  countries,  that 
would  be  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both,  as  a  bad  understanding  would 
be  injorioua  to  both,  and  to  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
interests  of  the  ivorld. 

"  I  ■was  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sjieeehea  you  were  good  enough  to 
send  me.  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech  on  the  shipping  iatei-ests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  yet  published  in  a  sepai'ate  pamphlet,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  very  new  or  worth  your  attention. 

"  I  sliall  be  really  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  about  the  Maasa- 
chusetta  banks,  particularly  since  some  converaatioa  that  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  Huskisson  about  them.  If  you  read  the  report  of  the  Chanceiy  Com- 
mis^on,  I  should  very  much  value  your  opinion.  I  must  insist  on  having 
the  Judge's  opinion  at  length.      Yon  may  vote  upon  it  in  the  House  of 
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3,  if  you  please.  If  you  agree  iu  a  coiinaoji  judgment,  I  "will  con- 
firm it  by  my  vote,  for  I  am.  sure  I  ahall  not  Uave  time  to  read  it  myself,  or 
knowledge  of  the  9ul:gect,  or  patience  of  investigation,  to  form  an  opinion, 
"  TJiank  Mrs.  Webster  for  her  Mnd  rcmemliraiices,  and  give  all  assur- 
ances of  my  eateem.  I  am  writing  in  a  great  hurry;  it  is  now  mill  night, 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  I  am  to  be  on  board  the  steamboat  that  is  to 
convey  me  to  Calais.  You  aaj  nothing  of  your  visit  to  England.  If  you 
will  come,  I  don't  know  bnt  I  will  ent«i-  into  a  compact  to  visit  you  at 
Boston  again,  some  summer  agreed  upon  between  us. 
"  Best  remembrances  to  the  good  Judge, 

"  And  iDelieve  mc 

"Your  sincere  friend, 

"  J.  E.  Dbnisok." 

[fkom  mk.  HopmHSON.] 

"  PraLADELPniA,  Aiigusi  30,  lESIi. 

"Mt  DEAii  Sik:  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  aendmg  your  'Com- 
memoration Discourse,'  which  rec[uire3  not  the  partiality  of  Mendship  to 
obtain  for  it  unquaiifled  applause.  Mr.  Walsh  begs  me  to  ofl'er  you  his 
suffrage  in  its  bahalf  He  has  briefly  noticed  it  in  tlie  Gazette  of  last  even- 
ing, and  wishes  me  to  explain  the  reason  of  liia  not  speaking  more  largely 
of  its  merits  at  tins  tm  e  He  baa  been  for  several  weeks  in  deep  ansiefj 
and  afaiction.  Ha  excellent  wde  has  been  and  contm  es  to  be  struggling 
with  a  most  dist  ea  mg  p  nful  aud  1  nge  o  3  m  la  Tj  I  think  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  her  lecovc  -y 

"  Mr.  Walsh  and  myself  tl  o  t  inv  i  v  ous  comm  ra  cation,  were 
both  struck  with  tl  e  en  umstanee  that  tl  e  g  nt  g  ven  against  the 
Declaration  of  In  lependence  s  much  st  ong  than  that  n  support  of  it. 
This  eoniii-ma  an  opm  on  I  have  loUa  held  that  «  t^  agi  tim  stood,  and 
putting  the  result  at  uf  tl  e  case  the  strength  of  aU  hun  an  reasoning  was 
witli  those  who  opposed  tlie  measure,  although  every  elevated  and  noble 
feeling  was  in  favor  of  it.  It  was  one  of  those  bold  and  lofty  steps  which 
outstripped  the  process  of  calculation,  and  set  at  itanght  the  conclusions 
of  lo^c.  Great  spiiifs  were  made  for  such  occasions ;  and  when  they  em- 
bark in  them  they  must  firmly  resolve  to  '  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish.' 

"Eemember  me  affectionately  to  all  your  household,  but  to  the  lady 
particularly. 

"  Yours  trnl)', 

"Jos.  HOPKIKSOK." 


"  Wabqinotoh,  Augvst  St 
10  your  discourse  ii 
3  and  Jefferson,  pronounced  a 
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Boston  on  the  3d  of  this  montt,  and  I  have  Just  flnielied  reading  it.  If 
I  were  to  say  that  it  is  able  and  eloquent,  I  showld  give  it  only  the 
common  pr^e  of  common  prodtictions.  It  tates  much  higher  rant.  It  is 
fall  of  commanding  thoughts,  full  of  elevated  patriotism,  foil  of  profoimd 
criticism  applied  to  the  great  siibjecta,  individual  and  moral,  that  you  had 
in  hand.  It  is  disencumbered  of  all  that  ia  little,  in  its  facta,  of  all  that  is 
of  every  day's  heaiii^,  in  its  reflections.  The  former  aie  well  cliosea,  and 
we  have  not  too  many  of  them ;  the  latter  are  rich,  condensed,  elementajy. 
There  were  parts  tliat  tlii'illed  me.  I  read  them  to  my  family,  and  they 
tferilled  them  too.  The  speech  beginaing  at  page  33  madD  my  hair  rise. 
It  wears  the  character  of  a  etartliiig  historical  discovery,  that  bursts  upon 
us  at  this  extraordinary  moment,  after  sleeping  half  a  century.  Curiosity, 
admiration,  the  very  blood,  all  are  set  on  fire  by  it.  Nothing  of  Livy's 
over  moved  me  so  mnch.  Certainly,  your  attempt  to  pass  the  doors  of  that 
most  august  sanctuary,  the  Congress  of  '7S,  and  become  a  listener  and 
reporter  of  its  immortal  debates,  was  extremely  bold,  extremely  hazardous. 
Nothing  but  success  could  have  justified  it ;  and  you  have  succeeded. 

I  pray  you,  wr,  not  to  regard  this  letter  as  idle  compliment,  I  intend 
it  not  in  that  spirit,  but  only  as  a  momentary  record  of  the  true  feelings 
■with  whicli  I  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  so  admu-able  a  specimen  of 
discriminating  and  philosophical  eulogy ;  of  a  composition  which  I  have 
found  all  over  as  animating  as  it  is  intellectual.  With  my  thanks  for  the 
copy  jou  hare  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  I  ask  permieaion  to  teudsr 
you  the  assnrancca  of  my  high  respect  and  esteem. 

"  RicnAED  KusH. 

"Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

"  PonTBUODin,  Seplmiber  3,  J820. 

''  My  deab  Sik  :  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  comply  with 
your  advice  to  be  at  Cambridge  to  hear  Judge  Story's  oration.  For  a  fort- 
night past  I  have  been  muck  indisposed,  occasioned  by  our  moat  estraor- 
dinary  weather.  I  vras  fearful  it  would  ^end  in  dovmr^ht  sickness. 
That,  I  trust,  is  warded  ofi:  I  infer  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  the 
Judge  acquitted  himself  very  ably,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
auditors. 

"  Of  your  oration  there  seems  to  he  but  one  opinion.  "Witkout  saying 
any  thing  of  its  merits,  in  point  of  eloquence,  I  really  think  you  have  man- 
aged the  subject  with  moat  admirable  address,  of  which  no  small  share 
was  necessary,  considering  your  own  situation.  I  ,do  not  see  tliat  you 
have  esposed  yourself  to  serious  abuse  from  any  quarter,  .  .  , 
"  Faithfully  youi's, 

"J.  Masou," 

Mr,  Wetster  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  for  the  third  time,  as  the  Representative  of  tho  Boston 
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district  in  the  Twentieth.  Congress,  by  a  majority  of  "votes  ae 
large  as  in  the  preceding  elections.  Ho  was  now  nominated 
and  voted  for  by  the  "  Kepnblican "  party ;  comprehending 
that  portion  of  the  old  Democratic  party  which  supported  in 
general  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adama,  and  which  was  not 
merged  in  the  organization  then  forming  for  the  elevation  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  presidency. 
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CHAPTEK    XIII 
1836-1827. 


SANKKUPT   LAW— 0A6K  OP   OGDEN   VS.    SACTJDEES- 

A.T.  TJiABE — ^srAKian  ( 


AT  the  second  session  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Congresa,  wMcIi 
commenced  in  December,  1826,  Mr,  Wetster,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill 
for  the  establiehment  of  a  uniform  system  of  bimkmptcy,  which 
he  had  founded  on  a  bill  received  from  the  Senate  at  the  last 
session,  and  into  which  he  had  also  very  carefully  incorporated 
sneh  provisiona  of  the  recent  English  bankrapt  law  as  were 
apphcable  in  th^  country.  At  this  precise  time,  the  condition 
of  the  question,  as  to  State  laws  of  insolvency  discharging  debt- 
ors from  their  contracts,  was,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  already  decided  that  such  laws  are  constitu- 
tionally invalid  to  discharge  contracts  made  before  their  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  question  in  relation  ttf  their  effect  on  contracts 
made  after  their  enactment  was  now  pending  in  that  court, 
and  was  expected  to  be  argued  at  its  approaching  session.  Mr. 
"VTebstei'  said,  however,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
this  question,  it  would  not  deter  him  fi'om  laboring  to  obtain 
the  adoption  of  a  national  system  of  bankruptcy.  The  Con- 
stitution having  given  to  Oongrese  power  to'  regulate  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  always  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  standing 
bankrupt  law,  to  operate  uniformly  throughout  the  country. 
His  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  "Wliole,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
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It  may  lie  stated  in  tliis  eoiinGction  tliat  in  the  case  of 
SiwTffes  vs.  GrowmnsMeld,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Umted  States  in  1819,  it  had  heen  held  that  a  State  law, 
which  undertakes  to  discharge  dehtors  from  contracts  made 
before  its  enactment,  is  a  law  tliat  impairs  the  obligation  of  a 
eonti'act,  and  is,  therefore,  proMbited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  question  presented  in  the  ease  of 
Ogden  vs.  Saimdera,  which  was  ai^ed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  January  term,  1827,  and  in  the  discu^Ion  oi  which  "Kv. 
■Webster  took  part,  was  whether  a  contract,  made  after  the 
passage  of  a  State  law  which  undertakes  to  discharge  debtors 
on  a  surrender  of  their  property  for  distribution  among  their 
creditors,  is  not  equally  within  the  prohibition  of  the  JFederal 
Constitution.  Mr,  "Webster  argued  against  all  this  distinction 
between  past  and  future  contracts,  maintaining  tliat  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  State  legislatures  from 
passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  any  contract,  and 
that  a  law  which  discharges  a  debt,  whenever  eonti-acted,  in 
the  eonstitntional  sense  impans  its  obhgation.  He  contended 
that  Oongre^  alone  is  vested  with  authority  to  disehai'ge  from 
the  payment  of  debts,  as  Congress  alone  can  provide  the 
medium  in  which  a  debt  is  to  be  paid.'  But  a  majority  of 
the  judges  held  that  an  insolvent  law  of  a  State  does  not 
impau-  the  obligation  of  future  contracts  between  its  own 
citizens.' 

At  this  session  it  became  nece^arj-  for  !Mr.  "Webster  to  take 
a  very  firm  and  decided  stand  in  relation  to  a  dangerous  con- 
trovei'sy  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Georgia.  In  1835  a  treaty  had  been  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Indians,  at  a  place  called 
Indian  Springs,  by  which  that  tribe  had  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  title  to  certain  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  If  tliis  treaty  had  taken  effect,  the  lands, 
pm-snant  to  an  agi'eement  between  Georgia  and  tlie  United 
States,  would  have  become  the  property  of  Georgia.  But,  pre- 
vious to  the  period  assigned  for  the  operation  of  this  ti'eaty  of 

■  Bee  the  argument  ia  the  case  of  the  majoritj',  and  were  of  ilie  eame  opin- 

Ogden  TS.  SaxmSen.  Works,  vi.,  24,  ef  acq.  ion  with  Mr,  Wehater  in  lespeot  to  the 

^  Cliicf-JuBticB  Marshall  and  Mr.  Jus-  meaning   of  -the   Coostitallou.      See   13 

tioc  Storj  digstnted  from  the  opinion  of  Wheaton's  Hepoi'ts,  213. 
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Indian  Springe,  the  Creek  nation  complained  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  it  had  been  negotiated  by  per- 
sons not  duly  aixthoriaed,  and  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
its  provisiona.  A  new  treaty  was  theretipoa  negotiated  and 
ratified,  the  iiret  article  of  which  declared  that  the  ti'eaty  of 
Indian  Springs  was  anniillecl.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  claiming  that  the  fii^t  treaty  had  operated  to 
vest  in  her  the  lands  embraced  in  it,  and  now  contending  that 
tlie  later  treaty  had  not  divested  that  title,  and  also  claiming 
that,  if  the  former  treaty  had  been  annulled,  the  repeal  did  not 
operate  upon  the  whole  tract,  sent  surveyors  npon  a  certain 
portion  of  tlie  territory  to  lay  out  the  lands  as  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  St-ate.  By  the  last  treaty,  the  United  States  had 
guaranteed  to  the  Indians  protection  in  all  their  lands  lying 
beyond  a  certain  line,  which  was  the  line  over  which  the  officers 
of  the  State  had  now  encroached ;  and  there  was  an  existing 
law  of  the  United  States  which  punished  the  acts  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  whether  as  trespassers  or  as  surveyors,  who 
should  interfere  to  run  lines  on  lands  guaranteed  by  treaty  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  State  had  threatened  to  support  its 
officers  by  mihtary  force,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  alternative,  if  this  course  were  persisted  in,  but 
to  repel  the  agression  by  the  same  means. 

In  this  pc«ture  of  the  affair,  President  Adams  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  communicating  the  facts,  intimating  with 
great  distinctness  what  it  might  become  Ms  duty  to  do,  and 
submitting  to  Congress  to  determine  whether  further  legislation 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  reading  of  this  message  in  the  House  was  followed  by 
an  excited  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  and 
other  members,  resisted  all  reference  of  it  to  any  committee,  but, 
if  it  should  be  determined  to  refer  it  at  all,  they  insisted  that  it 
should  go  to  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  or  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  not  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
course  of  the  Administration  was  denounced  as  "  infamous ; " 
and  it  was  boldly  asserted  by  a  memhor  from  Mississippi  that 
his  State  would  extend  its  legislative  power  over  the  Indians 
within  its  limits,  and  at  its  own  pleasure.  Mr.  Webster  having 
said  that  the  States  would  so  act  at  their  peril,  he  was  assailed 
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aa  the  organ  of  the  Adminiatratloa  folminating  threats  against 
sovereign  States,  Ho  then  felt  it  to  he  hia  duty  to  come  forward 
and  carry  the  reference  of  this  message  through  the  liouse  with 
a  firm  hand.  Repeating  the  rebuhe  he  had  already  admin- 
istered, he  explained  the  peril  which  a  State  would  incur  by 
resisting  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  stated 
both  sides  of  the  question  between  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  with  eijual  fairness,  and  confesaed  his  willingness  to 
appropriate  money  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands 
in  controversy.  But  he  demanded  a  reference  of  the  message 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  carried  it  without  a  division 
of  the  House.  The  following  extracts  from  his  remarks  will 
exhibit  the  manner  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  met  the 
attack : 

"Mr.  Webster  said,  on  rising,  tliat  he  was  not  much  concamed  ivhat 
course  this  communication  should  take,  or  whether  it  should  be  referred 
to  one  committee  or  another ;  but  lie  ivas  not  contented  tliat  it  should  be 
HUppoaed,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  that  there  existed  an  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion  with  the  gentlemaji  fi-om  Georgia  on  this  subject.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  must  know  that  there  were  two  sides  to  thb  question 
between  Georgia  and  the  United  States ;  and  ha  would  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  there  esiated  two  opinions  also,  not  only  on  that  ques- 
tion, but  on  the  conduct  which  that  gentlenian  had  designated  as  '  base 
and  infamous,' 

"  This,  Mr.  Webster  said,  was  strong  language,  but  not  argnment.  The 
gentleman  had  told  the  House  that  nothing  prevented  everj  thing  from 
going  right  in  Georgia  but  the  interference  of  the  General  Government. 
The  gentleman  denounced  such  interference,  saying  in  effect,  'Hands  oif 
for  the  present ;  leave  the  Indians  to  the  remedy  of  the  courts.'  But,  Mr. 
Webster  said,  he  would  tell  tliat  gentleman,  that  if  there  wero  rights  of 
the  Indiana,  which  the  United  States  were  bound  to  protect,  that  there 
were  those  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  who  would  take  their  part. 
If  we  have  bonnd  ourselves  by  any  treaty  to  do  certain  things,  we  must 
fulfil  such  obligation.  High  woi-ds  will  not  terrify  us — loud  declamation 
will  not  deter  us  from  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  For  myself,  the  right 
of  the  paities  in  this  question  shall  be  fiilly  and  fairly  examined,  and  none 
of  them  with  more  calmuess  than  the  rights  of  Georgia.  lu  my  own 
course  in  this  matter  I  shall  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  State,  or  the  Eap- 
resentative  of  any  State  on  tlus  flooi  I  shall  not  be  fiighteued  from  my 
purpose,  nor  will  I  aufier  harsh  language  to  produce  any  reaction  on  my 
mind.  I  will  examine  with  great  and  er[Tial  care  all  tht  rights  of  both 
parties.  Occasion  had  b"on  til  en  on  the  mere  question  of  reference  of 
this  communicat  on  he  would  n>t  =av  toi  i  gument  bit  for  the  a^ump- 
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tion  of  a  position,  as  a  mntter  2ieifecUy  plain  and  incliaputable,  that  the 
Go¥eiiiment  had  heen  all  in  the  v.Tong  in  tMa  question,  and  Georgia  all  in 
the  right.  For  his  own  pait,  Mr.  Webster  said,  he  did  not  care  whether 
the  communication  did  or  did  not  go  to  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  nor  how  soon  it  went  there,  and  was  there  taken  up  for 
dificuflsion.  When  he  went  into  that  committee,  he  should  go  there  not  in 
a  spirit  of  controTeisy,  nor  yet  in  a  ^irit  of  submission,  but  in  a  spuit  of 
inquiry,  calmly  and  deliberately  to  esamine  the  drcimiatancea  of  the  case, 
and  to  inYGsfigate  the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned.  But  he  had  made 
theae  few  remarks  to  gire  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  understand  that 
it  was  not  by  bold  denmiciation,  or  by  bold  assumption,  tliat  the  members 
of  tMs  House  are  to  be  influenced  in  the  decision  of  high  public  con- 

"  The  gentleman  ii-om  Mississippi  had  reason  to  Iniow  that  he  (Mi'. 
Webster)  was  disposed  to  use  all  proper  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
extinguish  Indian  titles  to  lands  within  the  States.  But  he  must  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Missisdppi  that  the  Statea  would  act  on  their  own  re- 
spondbility,  and  at  thdr  own  peril,  if  they  midertate  to  extend  their  legis- 
iaiion  to  lands  where  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  exiingniahed.  If  any 
such  measure  was  contemplated  in  the  State  which  the  gentleman  repre- 
sented, Mr.  Webster  hoped  that  gentleman  would  lose  no  time  in  wai'ning 
his  fiiends  against  making  any  such  attempt.  Tlie  relation  which  the 
United  States  held  to  these  tribes,  of  parental  guardianship  over  the  rem- 
nant of  mighty  nations  now  no  more,  waa  a  very  delicate  relation.  Its 
genera!  cbaxacter  was  that  of  protection,  and,  while  every  lacihty  was 
given  to  the  extingnfehment  of  the  Indian  title,  let  not  that  circumstance  be 
so  far  presumed  on  that  the  States  should  attempt  to  exercise  authority 
witbiu  the  Indian  limits.  Any  such  course  would  be  attempted  at  then- 
ovm  responsibility,  Mr.  Webster  concluded  by  saying  that  he  waa  ready 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  io  extinguish  the  Indian  title  in  the  States, 
and  particularly  in  the  States  east  of  theMsaissippL  But  this  disposition, 
common  to  aU  parts  of  the  counti^,  should  not  be  so  far  presumed  upon 
sa  that  any  State  should  undertake  of  ite  o^  mere  motion  to  eserdse  an 
authority  over  tiie  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  guaranteed  by 
treaties." 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  on  the  Georgia  controversy, 
Mr.  Forsyth,  speaking  of  Mr.  "Webster,  referred  to  "  tlie  great 
and  eoimnanding  iiiflaeiiee  which  he  too  often  exercises  here," 
That  mfluence  had  to  be  again  exerted  on  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  fix>m  the  Senate  regulating  the  very  difiicult  and  com- 
plicated subject  of  trade  ■with  the  British  colonies.  The  bill 
bad  been  framed,  as  Mr.  "Webster  thought,  with  an  insufacient 
comprehension  of  a  system  of  laws  that  extended  back  to  the 
year  1818.     It  provided  that,  if,  before  tlio  31st  of  December, 
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1827j  the  English  Govemment  eliould  open  the  colonial  trade 
to  UB  without  discriminating  duties  on  their  piit,  the  Piesident 
might  issue  a  proclamation  opening  the  trade  en  equal  term^ 
on  our  part.  But  it  overlooked  the  effect  of  oui  former  legis 
lation,  which,  in  the  event  of  an  adherence  hy  Gieat  Bntmi  to 
her  present  sj^tem  of  exclusion,  would,  after  the  31st  ot  De 
cember,  open  our  ports  to  vessels  coming  from  her  colomes 
without  any  discriminating  duties.  In  the  House  an  amend- 
ment was  offered,  providing  that,  if  no  arrangement  should 
take  place  by  treaty  before  the  31st  of  December,  nor  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  Order  in  Council,  should  meet  our  offei^  of 
reciprocity  embraced  in  this  hill,  our  former  laws  excluding 
British  vessels  from  the  colonies  should  be  revived,  and  put  in 
force.  Mi:  "Webster  deemed  it  hjs  duty  to  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted,  and  adhered  to  by  the  House,  preferring  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  to  its  passage  without  the  amendment.  But, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon 
an  elaborate  explanation  of  a  matter  that  was  very  imperfectly 
understood.  He  succeeded  in  causing  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and  in  subsequently  leading  the  House  to  adhere 
to  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  bill  was  lost,  and  a  great 
blunder  was  prevented. 

At  this  time,  of  so  much  activity  in  public  business,  while 
giving  his  attention  to  many  subjects  not  withm  the  ordinary 
range  of  a  lawyer's  stadies,  and  stipplying,  by  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge,  the  deficiencies  of  othei's,  Mr.  "Webster,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  engird  in  a  very  large  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and^when  not  in  "Wash- 
ington, was  constantly  employed  in  his  profession  elsewhere. 
He  had  also  been  for  several  years  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  of  claims  under  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819,  for 
indemnification  on  account  of  the  spoKations  committed  by 
Spanish  cruisers  on  American  commerce  in  1788-'89.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  adjudicate  these  claims  sat  at 
Washington  at  various  times  from  1821  to  1826.  Wot  only  was 
the  investigation  long  protracted,  hut  the  business  was  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  the  labor  required  for  it  was  proportion- 
ably  great.  Mr,  "Webster  had  a  very  large  number  of  the 
claims  committed  to  Ms  hands,  and,  when  the  awards  were 
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finally .  made  and  paid,  his  fees  amounted  to  atont  seventy 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  winter  of  1836  his  engagement  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat^  were  nniKually  heavy.  It  appears 
that,  among  the  regularly  reported  eas^  of  this  term,  he 
argued  fifteen ;  in  which  number  are  not  included  the  argu- 
ments made  on  motions. 

As  this  was  the  period  when  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Wehster 
from,  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  to  the  Senate  began  to  be 
considered,  some  idea  should  be  fonued  by  the  reader  of  the 
personal  sacrifices  he  was  called  upon  to  maltc  hy  that  change 
of  his  position.  Indeed,  by  being  in  public  life  at  aU,  and,  for 
that  reason  alone,  he  failed  to  do  what  he  might  e^ily  have 
done,  that  is,  to  earn  the  largest  professional  income  of  his  time 
in  the  United  States.  So  long  as  he  continued  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatipes,  he  could  stiU  discharge  his  pubHo  duties, 
sustain  by  far  the  heaviest  burden  that  rested  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  any  one  member  of  that  House  during  Mr.  Adams's 
administration,  and  yet  maintain  a  remunerating  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  special  tribunals  that  from  time 
to  time  sat  in  Washington.  But  events  were  approaching 
which  were  to  render  his  position  in  the  Senate  one  that  would 
make  still  greater  inroads  upon  his  professional  income. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 


TO    THE    SENATE    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES — ILLSES9    AND 

DKATH    OP  MKS.    ■WEBSTER    AT    NEW    YOEK ITEK    FUNEKAL    IK 

BOSTON KETTJEN    OF    ME.    WEBSTEE     TO  WASHINGTON ^VISITED 

BY  ME.  TIOKNOK  AND  ME.  PEESCOTT — SPEECH  FOE  THE  EEV- 
OLTJTIONAEY  0FFICEK8— SPEECH  ON  THE  TAEIPP PUBLIC  DIN- 
NER IN  BOSTON — THE  PEESIDENllAL  ELECTION — PEOSECUTES 
FOE  A  LIBEL- — ADDKESS  EEFOKE  THE  BOSTON  MECHANICS'  ABSO- 
CIATION. 

TH  h!  relation  of  Mr.  Webater  to  tlie  administration  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  commence 
as  the  relation  of  a  partisan.  At  the  time  of  Mi-.  Adanis's 
election,  by  the  Honse  of  Eepvesentatives,  parties  had  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  division ;  hut  the  "  era  of 
good  feeling,"  which  had  prevailed  under  Mr.  Monroe,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  by  divisions  among  the  public  men  of  the 
country,  that  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  defined  parties, 
auimated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  the  more  rancorous,  because 
the  opposition  was  to  be  made  up  from  previously  discordant 
elements,  and  fragments  of  former  parties,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
elevating  to  tlie  presidency  a  distinguished  militaiy  chieftain, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. Mr.  "Webster  desired  to  postpone  the  evil  day  of  such 
parties  aa  long  as  possible.  Hia  general  views  respecting  the 
principles  on  which  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  he  conducted  had  never  been  those  of  the  exti-emo 
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Pederalists,  altliough  he  had  formerly  acted  with  tlie  Federal 
party ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  impartial  spirit  of  Kr.  Adams, 
and  heheving  that  Ms  administration  would  be  conducted 
withont  pei-Bonal  objects,  he  desired  to  prolong,  if  po^ible,  the 
state  of  things  that  had  existed  tinder  his  predecessor.  But,  as 
the  "  scattered  elements "  began  to  arrange  themselves  into  a 
decided  opposition,  Mr.  "Webster  was  drawn  more  and  more 
into  a  kind  of  representative  relation  to  the  Administration, 
in  the  House,  because  he  stood  beyond  all  comparison  the 
foremost  man  in  that  body,  and  because  he  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  efficient  friend  that  the  administration  possessed  in 
Congress.  His  great  talents,  learning,  and  experience  made 
the  administration  the  sti'ohgest  side  of  tlie  House  in  point  of 
ability,  as  it  was  nnmerically  the  largest.  In  the  Senate,  the 
weight  of  ability,  and  perhaps  of  numbers,  was  already  on 
the  side  of  the  opposition.  Certainly,  there  was  no  one  friendly 
to  the  Administration,  who  could  be  regarded  as  iilling  a  posi- 
tion m  the  Senate  cori'esponding  to  that  of  Mr,  "Webster  in  the 
House,  at  the  termination  of  the  first  session  of  the  ^Nineteenth 
Congi'ess,  in  the  spring  of  1826. 

There  soon  occun'ed,  however,  in  the  faihng  health  of  Mr. 
Mills,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  a  necessity  for 
considering  the  question  whether  Mr.  "Webster  should  not  be 
transfeiTed  to  the  Senate.  The  period,  therefore,  which  we  are 
now  approaching,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  hitherto  been  his 
incHnation  or  his  power  to  withdraw  from  all  public  station, 
Ins  entrance  into  the  Senate  must  he^considered  as  having  fixed 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  his  personal  happiness  and  welfare,  his  position  as  a  states- 
man who  belonged  to  tlie  country,  and  for  whom,  henceforth, 
private  life  was  to  be  a  matter  of  intervals  and  episodes,  "We 
may  speculate,  with  varying  eonjectiu'es  and  conflicting  feel- 
ings, on  what  might  have  been  the  coiirse  of  his  existence  if  he 
had  never  entered  upon  the  new  career  that  was  awaiting  him 
in  the  Senate,  But  the  real  clew  to  his  life  was  correctly  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  his  friends,  the  Hon.  William  Tudor,  at  this 
time  United  States  consul  at  Lima  ;  "  I  have,  in  fact,  long 
apprehended,"  writes  Mr.  Tndor,  "  that  the  business  of  law  and 
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politics,  and  a  leading  station  ia  lioth,  will  atetraet  you  entirely 
from  the  more  amiable  interests  of  private  life,  and  make  yon  a 
huge  Oolosans,  the  wonder  of  contemporaries,  and  admiration 
of  posterity.  But  however  I  may  lament  sncli  a  r^ult,  it  is  in 
vain  to  resist  destiny.  '  Some  achieve  greatness ; '  and  Mrs. 
"Webster  and  I  and  I.  P.  D.,  and  others,  who  would  have  lOied 
to  have  possessed  you  ourselvea,  must  he  content  to  be  chilled 
in  the  increasing  shadows  you  cast.    Be  it  so."  ' 

This  complaint,  a  little  quemlous,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
long  sileiice  toward  an  old  friend,  shows  how  well  that  friend 
nnderstood  the  case  of  one  whose  great  powers  were  the  real 
arhiters  of  his  fate. 

Still  we  shall  find  that,  in  proportion  as  the  public  life  be- 
came more  and  more  exacting,  the  private  life  became  more 
and  more  full ;  that  its  enjoyments  were  the  more  keenly 
coveted  and  relished;  that  its  pursuits  and  interests  became 
exti-emely  various,  and  that  those  who  stood  in  "  the  shadows  " 
really  basked  in  the  sunshine,  whenever  the  world  and  the 
world's  cares  could  he  shut  out.  "We  must,  in  fact,  look  to  the 
recLuirements  of  a  great  nature  which  no  public  ambition  could 
satisfy,  and  no  fame  could  fill,  for  the  key  to  a  life  of  a  totally 
different  character,  which  led  him  to  the  large  and  pecuniarily 
unprofitable  interests  of  agriculture,  to  the  exercise  of  a  free 
hospitality,  to  the  delights  of  the  fowler's  gun  and  tlie  anglei^'s 
rod,  to  the  society  of  those  who  were  neither  of  the  great,  the 
distinguished,  nor  ihe  ambitious,  and  to  the  converse  and  the 
solace  of  humble  friends,  who  served  him  with  their  homely 
virtues,  ami^ed  him  by  their  native  originality,  and  loved  him 
with  a  love  unselfish  and  luialloyed.  "When  we  follow  him  to 
the  places  where  his  private  fife  was  passed,  we  shall  see  how 
much  it  took  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  such  a  nature,  and  we 
shall  find  the  explanation,  if  not  the  excuse,  for  the  fact  that, 
with  almost  unparalleled  opportunities  for  amassing  a  great 
fortune  hy  his  profession,  he  died  poor. 

"When  Mr.  Webster  left  Boston  to  attend  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  commenced  in  December,  1826,  it  was  feared  that 
Mr,  Mills  was  in  a  very  preearioiw  condition  of  health,  and 

tliit  Mr.  Wobator  had  not  written  to 
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Bome  of  the  members  of  the  Legislatm-e  of  Massachusetts,  about 
to  assemble,  were  auxiously  considering  whom  to  make  his  sne- 
cessor,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  following  January,  having  been 
written  to  on  the  subject  by  one  of  these  members,  made  the 
following  reply : 


"WAsmxGTON.  Jamtars  V).  1SS7. 

"  Mt  BBAE  Sir  :  I  am  qmte  obliged  to  you  for  yoar  letter,  although  I 
confess  it  has  caused  me  some  uneasmees.  I  cimiiot  pei-auade  mjself  that 
the  Legislature,  under  present  circumstances,  will  omit  to  reelect  Mr.  Mills. 
Here,  I  assure  jon,  we  ore  all  of  one  mind  on  tlie  subject.  "We  think 
there  is  nothing  in  his  health  to  make  it  improper,  and  that  ererj  thing 
else  is  in  favor  of  it.  If  the  Legislature  will  not  agi'ee  to  that,  I  hope  the 
election  will  be  postponed.  For  niercj's  sake,  do  uot  weaken  our  power  in 
the  Senate  1  When  all  the  Philialaues  are  against  us,  do  let  us  have  all  the 
strength  we  can  have.  If  Mr,  Mills  lives,  he  is  second  to  no  man  in  the 
Senate  among  our  friends.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  now  superseded? 
We  shall  know  more  of  his  health  in  June ;  and  Jnne  ia  early  enough  for 
tlie  election.  But,  as  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  will  not  hold  the  office 
any  longer  than  he  is  able  to  discliarge  its  duties,  I  should  hope  he  would 
be  now  reBIeoted. 

"  Having  so  settled  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  namely,  to 
reelect  Mr.  Mills,  or  postpone  the  choice,  I  reaUy  have  not  thought  of  what 
would  be  best  in  case  neither  of  these  two  things  can  take  place.  Of  tliat, 
my  dear  sir,  yon  can  better  judge  than  I.  I  only  say  that  if  you  are  gov- 
erned by  a  disposition  to  snstjnn  Mr.  Adams,  and  help  on  the  public  busi- 
ness, you  will,  in  all  events,  elect  a  man  of  the  very  best  talents  which  are 
at  your  disposal.  I  pray  you  let  no  local,  nor  temporary,  nor  any  small 
ooufflderation  induce  yon  to  refrain  frcm  electing  the  fittest  man  that  can 
be  found,  and  that  can  possibly  be  prevailed  on  to  take  tlie  place.  The 
present  moment,  be  assured,  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Massachnsetts  and 
all  the  Nortli. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  DAKiJia.  Webstke."  ' 

On  the  13th  of  February  (182T),  the  State  Senate  made 
choice  of  the  Hon,  Levi  Lincoln,  then  Goyernor  of  the  State, 
for  the  senatorial  term  that  was  to  commence  in  March,  and 
communicated  their  action  to  the  House.  Governor  Lincoln, 
in  a  eommnuication  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
declined  to  be  considered  a  candidate,  and  tlie  subject,  in  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  postponed. 
'  Corresponilence,  L,  424. 
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At  that  period,  the  Legislature  held  two  sessions  in  the  year ; 
and  when  the  June  session  was  approaching,  and  the  action 
of  the  State  Senate  remained  without  change,  it  hecame  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Webster  to  meet  the  desire  expressed  to  liim  by 
many  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  many  persons  at 
Washington,  that  he  wonld  allow  himself  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  own  preference  was  for 
Governor   lincoln,  as  will  be   seen   firom  the   following  cor- 


"Mydbak  Sik  It  -vtos  my  mitfurtimc  not  to  sei_  jou  ou  jour  lata 
visit  to  this  place  oil  mg  partly  to  euaigementi  m  Tad  out  of  town,  and 
partly  to  a  luiaapprehenaion  as  to  the  tunc  of  ;  our  leaving  the  city.  Dis- 
appointed, then,  m  the  expectation  and  hope  of  a  persoml  interview,  I 
now  adopt  this  mode  of  makmg  a  few  BUgge^tions  to  you  on  a  subject  of 
some  interest ;  I  mean  the  appioiching  election  of  a  Senator  m  Congress. 
The  present  posture  of  things,  ia  relation  to  that  matter,  is  so  fully  known 
to  lioth  of  us,  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  much  preliminary  observa- 
tion. I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  E,  H.  MUls  will  be  no  longer  a  candi- 
date. The  question  tien  will  be,  who  shall  succeed  him!  I  need  not  say 
to  yon  that  yon.  yourself  will  doubtless  be  a  prominent  object  of  considera- 
tion in  relation  to  the  vacant  place,  and  the  purpose  of  this  communication 
i-equires  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  deem  it  possible  also  that  my  name 
should  be  mentioned,  more  or  less  generally,  as  one  who  may  be  thought 
of,  among  others,  for  the  same  situation.  In  anticipation  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  more  especially  since  I  have  been  awakened  by  its  probably 
near  approach,  I  have  not  only  given  it  a  proper  share  of  my  own  reflec- 
tion, but  have  also  consulted  with  others  in  relation  to  it,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  friendship  I  have  confidence.  The  result  is,  that  there  are  many 
strong  personal  reasons,  and,  as  friends  think  (and  as  I  think,  too),  some 
pubUc  reasons,  why  I  should  decline  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  if  it 
sliould  be  made  to  me.  Without  entering,  at  present,  into  a  detail  of  these 
reasons,  I  will  say  that  the  latter  class  of  them  gi'ow  out  of  the  public 
station  which  I  at  present  fill,  and  out  of  the  necemiy  of  increasing  rather 
than  of  diminishiug,  in  both  branches  of  the  national  Legislature,  the 
strength  that  may  be  reckoned  on  as  friendly  fo  the  present  Adminbtra- 
tion.  I  hope  you  will  underatand  what  I  would  xiavi  wish  to  communi- 
cate, without  imputing  to  me  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  my  seruieea  to 
the  Administration  or  to  the  country,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentativcs,  are 
of  any  particular  importance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  ia  matter  of 
option  -widi  me  to  change  iliai  plap.e  for  auother.     I  think  quite  differently 
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in  both,  respects.  IfeyertheleBS,  hoirevei'  inconsiderable  the  first  of  these 
things  may  be,  and  however  contingent  or  improbable  the  last,  they  are 
such  as  to  make  it  convenient  at  the  present  crisia  to  act  upon  the  one  as 
though  it  were  of  some  consideration,  and  to  regard  the  other  as  if  it 
might  probably  or  poadbly  happen.  To  come,  therefore,  to  the  main 
point,  I  b^  to  say  that  I  see  no  way  in  wliich  the  public  good  can  be  so 
well  promoted  as  by  yow  consenting  to  go  into  the  Senate.  This  is  my 
own  clear  and  decided  opinion;  it  is  the  opiuion,  equally  clear  and  de- 
cided, of  intelligent  and  patriotic  Mends  here,  and  I  am  able  to  add  that 
it  is  alao  the  iemded  opinion  of  aU  t/iose  frimds  dsmJiere,  whose  judgment  in 
etuA  metiers  vie  ahovM  imiwrally  regard,  I  lieli(xe  Im,ay  say,  without  molaC- 
ing  eoT^idenoe,  that  it  is  the  wish,  entertained  mith  some  earnestness,  of  our 
friends  at  WitahtTi^ton,  that  you  ehoiilA  consent  to  ha  Mr.  Mills's  miceessor. 
Ton  will  probably,  as  soon  as  you  arrive  here  next  week,  leam  the  same 
thing  through  another  channel,  I  need  hardly  add,  after  what  I  have  said, 
that  such  also  is  my  own  wish.  "We  are  in  a  erisis,  and  it  requires  aU  the 
aid  that  can  be  mustered.  If  I  have  not  misunderstood  you,  on  some  for- 
mer occasion,  you  do  not  deare  a  long  continuance  in  your  present  situa- 
tion. If  so,  this  occaaon  is  an  apt  and  convenient  one  to  reagn  it.  If  you 
should  find  yonr  employment  at  Washington  not  agreeable,  tliat  also  may 
be  relinquished,  without  particular  inconvenience,  in  a  short  time.  The 
'  criMs '  wiU  terminate,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  the  end  of  the  nest  ses- 
sion, or  by  the  be^nniug  of  the  next  ensuing.  You  will  then  be  able  to  regard 
your  piivate  wishes,  probably,  as  to  pralonging  your  official  sei-vice  there. 

"  A  professional  engagement  will  take  me  to  New  York  at  the  end  of 
this  week.  I  hope  to  return  by  the  Bth  or  6th  of  June,  but  possibly  may 
be  detained  longer.  If  you  wish  to  address  me  Boon,  please  enclose  your 
letter  to  Nathan  Appleton,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  he  will  forward  it  to  me 
wherever  I  may  be.  Mr.  Appletou  is  one  of  our  few  Eepres&iiaMi:eii.  He 
is  intelligent  and  perfectly  weU  disposed,  and  I  sliall  leave  him  possessed 
with  my  confidence,  and  with  power  to  commnnicate  my  views  on  this 
subject  to  other  friends,  as  convenience  mayi-eqim-e.  He  is  well  known  to 
yon,  I  suppose;  if  he  is  not,  yon  may  safely  j.'ogard  him  as  a  man  of  high 
honor,  and  fit  to  be  treated  with  confidence. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"Dawi,.  ■WjiliSTBIl. 

"  His  Exccillency  Governor  Lincoln." 


[oOVElfflOlt   LINCOIiM   TO 

"To  the  Hon.  Daniel  'WBUSTBn, 

"  My  dbak  Sik  :  I  hasten,  on  the  moment  of  the  i-eceipt  of  your  letter, 
to  a  reply,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  reach  you  before  you  ieave  the  dty  on 
yom'  proposed  journey.  Believe  me,  my  deal'  sir,  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  confidence  and  kindness  of  my  fi:iend3.     Your  opinions, 
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too,  came  to  mc  with  tie  added  weight  of  siaggeations  of  friendship.  But 
I  liave  to  regret  that,  under  existing  drcumatances,  I  cannot  fe  1  at  lib  ty 
to  yield  a  conformity  to  them.  My  course,  in  reference  to  the  s  1  ject  to 
which  you  allude,  -was  originally  directed  hy  considerations,  ov  s  me  of 
which  I  had  no  power  of  control,  and  others  tad  relation  to  tl  tnat  n 
of  friends,  and  to  what  I  believed  was  due  to  public  sentiment.  Th  p 
sionB  oi personal  didndinaUon  to  the  office  of  United  States  S  nat  w 
sincere,  and,  from  the  delicacy  of  my  position  last  year,  were  call  d  f  ,  and 
openly  and  repeatedly  made.  Indeed,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  should  ateDlutely  decUue  tiie  place.  If  offered  to  me.  I  have  siEce 
believed  and  am  now  confirmeii  in  the  opinion  (Mr.  Mills  being  out  of  the 
question)  that  the  transfer  to  which  yov.  oiject  should  be  made.  In  the 
espresaion  of  this  sentiment  I  have  no  diBguiee.  If  the  strength  and  sup-, 
port  of  the  Administration  are  regarded,  it  should  most  certainly  be  done. 
To  your  private  interests,  it  seems  to  me,  it  could  produce  no  additional 
prgudiee.  The  Baerifice  of  business  and  of  domestic  duties  and  enjoyments 
is  no  greater  in  the  one  place  than  the  other.  To  the  Administration, 
this  ari'augement  must  be  all-important.  I  consider  the  deficiency  of 
power  in  the  Senate  as  the  weak  point  in  the  citadel,  the  breach  already 
made  in  the  walla.  The  force  should  Uiere  be  immediately  strengthened. 
No  individnal  should  be  placed  there  who  was  not  now  in  armor  for  the 
conflict ;  who  understood  the  proper  mode  of  resistance,  who  personally 
knew,  and  had  measured  strength  witli  the  opposition,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  political  interests  and  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  with  the 
course  of  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  who  would  be  prepared,  at 
once,  to  meet  and  decide  upon  the  character  of  measures  which  should  be 
proposed.  Tliia,  I  undertake  to  say,  no  nonice  in  the  national  council 
could  do.  At  least,  I  would  not  promise  to  attempt  if^  I  feel  deeply  tliat 
I  could  not  do  it  succesaf  ully,  I  should  disappoint  the  expectations  of  my 
friends,  and  do  injustice  to  the  little  reputation  I  might  otherwise  hope  to 
enjoy.  There  is  no  affectation  of  humility  in  this,  and,  under  such  impres- 
sions, I  cannot  mi^g'er  myself  to  be  thought  of  in  a  manner  which  may  make  me 
responsible  for  great  mischief  in  defeating  the  change  of  a  better  selection. 

"  As  to  the  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  fi^m  your  present  situa- 
tion in  the  House,  it  has  force,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Even  from  &e  Senate  that  influence  would  continue  to  be  felt  indi- 
rectly  wJiere  it  has  heretofore  been  effecPaally  exercised.  It  could  not  but  be 
selfish,  I  had  almost  said  cowarrdh/,  in  the  host  which  will  remain  to  the 
side  of  tlie  Administration  in  the  popular  branch,  to  avoid  that  respon- 
sibility whidi  their  numbers,  and  I  am  well  peiBuaded  their  talents,  will 
enable  them  triumphantly  to  meet, 

"  But  I  have  already  written  more  and  with  greater  haste  than  I  should. 
I  have  to  repeat  that  I  beg  not  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  sta- 
tion, to  which,  I  feel,  that  the  best  and  kindest  motives  of  friends  would 
assign  me,  but  which  I  venture  to  assure  them,  npon  such  explanation  as  I 
might  more  fully  offer,  they  would  excuse  me  this  time  for  docliuing.    In 
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this  act  it  will  be  among  the  first  of  my  wishes  to  retain  that  good  opinic 
with  which,  jou  ha¥e  bo  highly  honored  me, 

"  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  Mr,  Appleton,  and  hope  that  he  m! 
favor  me  with  ao  opportunity  oa  my  airiyal  in  the  city, 

"  With  sentiments  of  the  most  respectful  and  friendly  consideration, 
"Your  obedient  serYast, 

"Levi  LincoiiIJ." 


"Dbak  Sik:  IharereceivedlierGyourlettercommmiicated  through  Mr. 
Appleton,  I  could  have  very  much  wished  that  you  might  have  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion  on  the  question  of  going  into  the  Senate.  Never- 
theless, I  see  that  there  is  weight  in  some  of  the  reasons  which  you  men- 
tion, aad  I  am  aware  also  that  there  are  other  considerations,  Eot  stated 
by  you,  which,  however  little  they  affect  yoiw  own  mind,  very  naturally 
would  create  in  others  regret  at  your  leaving  your  present  situation. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  it  to  others  to  decide 
how  tte  place  shall  be  filled.  If  a  satisfactory  appointment  can  be  made 
without  removing  me  from  the  place  I  am  in,  it  will  be  highly  i^eeable 
to  me;  ^itcmmofjihe  matter  must  be  disposedof  as  others  may  deem  best. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

""VTith  moat  true  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster. 
"His  Eseellencj  Governor  Lincoln." 

"Wlien  the  Legislature  was  reassembled  in  Juno,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, withont  any  regular  nomination  from  any  quarter,  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1S37,  by  large  majorities.' 

The  following  letters  will  explain  the  reasons  which  led 
many  of  his  friend;  to  desire  his  remaining  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress — reason  which  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  overrule  : 

"  WAancKaroN,  tilh  Mag,  1E2T, 
"  My  deae  Sik  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  and  on 
the  intereatiag  subject  of  it  I  have  conversed  with  the  President. 

'  In  tie  House,  Mr.  Webster  reoeived  joritj,  of  meinbers  of  the  old  EepubUcan 

302  votes  out  of  338,  and,  in  the  Senate,  party  of  the  country,  to  whieli  the  floT- 

36  out  of  83.     The  Legislature  at  this  ernor  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 

time  was  oampoaed,  by  a  very  large  ma-  Esccutivo  Council  also  belonged. 
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"  I  had  preyioiisly  written  to  Mi-.  Silabee  that  the  pros  and  com  on 
the  question  of  your  translation  ftoia  the  House  to  the  Senate  were  so 
nearly  balanced  that  I  tliought  you  might  safely  pursue  the  bent  of  your 
own  inclination.  Tlie  puhiic  interests  require  you  in  the  House,  and  you 
aire  wanted  in  the  Senate,  So  far  as  your  personal  interests  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced, I  incline  to  think  jou  had  better  i-emain  where  you  are.  If  your 
place  could  be  supplied  in  the  House,  then  I  should  say  go  to  the  Senate. 
Oakley  or  Sergeant  might  enable  the  Administration  to  get  along  in  tlie 
popular  branch.,  but  the  course  of  one  and  the  election  of  the  other  are  im- 
certsun.  If  neither  of  them  come  to  our  aid,  we  jiossjJ^  may  do  without 
them,  Bhould  you  be  compelled  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
minfatration  loses  much,  dii-ectly  as  well  as  morally,  for  want  of  such  abili- 
ties as  you  would  carry  into  that  body ;  directly,  by  the  array  of  talents 
on  one  Bide  (which  it  must  be  owned  the  opposition  there  exhibits)  with- 
ont  an  adequate  counterpoise  on  the  other,  which  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
heartening Mendly  Senatoi-s;  morally,  by  the  extraneous  effect  on  the 
country  of  this  unequal  contest, 

"  "What  the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  is,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
come  in  place  of  Mr.  Mills,  as  the  state  of  this  latter  gentleman's  health 
dees  not  admit  of  liis  longer  serving ;  and  if ,  as  it  is  said  to  be  probable, 
Mr.  Silsbee  should  resign,  in  consequence  of  his  being  elected  Governor,  or 
fi-om  any  other  cause,  that  you,  after  the  ensuing  session,  should  take  hb 
place.  But  if  Oovemor  Lincola  cannot  be  prevailed  upou  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  then  the  President  decidedly  prefers  your  coming  in  at  the 

"  From  MoLane  I  have  heard  directly  nothing.  I  have  hoped  that  if 
Delaware  should  sand  to  the  House  of  Eepreaentatiyea  next  fall  a  friend  to 
the  Administration,  and  no  very  adverse  events  should  occm  elsewhere. 
Ml'.  McLane  might  see  that  it  was  his  interest  to  adhere  to  his  principles, 
and  disentangle  himself  from  his  new  associates;  and  I  had  thought  that 
the  probability  of  his  adopting  a  correct  course  might  be  influenced  by 
the  consideration  of  his  being  the  leader  of  one  party,  instead  of  being 
eclipsed  in  the  ranks  of  the  other.  But  all  this  is  speculation,  and,  should 
you  go  into  the  Senate,  he  may  still  find  that  his  f  Jure  advancement  lies 
rather  on  the  side  of  working  with  you  than  gainst  you.  Unless  I  am 
mudi  deceived,  Delaware  will  send  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
friend  to  the  Administration, 

"The  recent  changes  in  the  British  ministry  are  very  great,  and  they 
must  have  been  the  riisnlt  of  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  on  some  im- 
portant subject.  We  have  no  esplanation  of  them  fiom  Mr.  Qallatin,  fl-om 
whom  I  have  received  no  letter  subsequent  to  the  resignationa.  The  most 
obvious  cause  is  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  On  the  last  day  of  March, 
Mr.  Hnskisson  remained  too  unwell  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  Mi'. 
Gallatin.  He  was  trying  to  settle  a  preliminary  point,  respecting  our 
Northeastern  boundary,  with  Mr.  Addington,  but  was  able  to  make  very 
little  progress.     I  should  think   that  the  new  ministerial  arrangements 
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would  occadoa  some  further  delay.    I  see,  therefore,  bat  little  prospect  of 
Mr.  Gallatin's  speedily  coming  home. 

"  I  hriTe  ¥ery  little  late  political  news.  The  meeting'  in  Baltimore  was 
all  that  we  could  have  desired  it  to  be.  The  progress  of  correct  thinking 
in  Pennsylvania  contiimea  to  be  encouraging,  and  in  New  York  our  friends 
are  as  confident  of  auccess  &s  they  need  be.  They  are  about  to  establisii  a 
newspaper,  edited  by  Mr.  Leake,  formerly  senior  editor  of  tlio  Argus,  and 
I  hope  they  will  not  fail  in  tliat  object.    It  is  miich  wanted. 

"From  Kentucky,  my  Mends  write  me  in  good  spirits.  We  shall, 
however,  have  warm  work  there,  growing  out  of  our  'Free  brfdge'  ques- 
tion, alias  the  relief  system. 

"I  have  written  a  short  letta'  to  Silsbcc,  commimicatiug  the  preceding 
views  in  regard  to  the  Senate. 

"  I  am  making  efforts  to  get  off  to  Kentucky  in  about  a  fortaigM.  Un- 
less there  should  be  some  unexpected  occun-enoe,  I  think  I  shall  go  about 
that  time. 

"  Tours  cordially, 

"  H.  Clay. 

"D.  T 


"P.  S. — Tour  late  speech  at  Fan  1  H  11  11  that  it  should  have 
been.  It  presents  tlie  true  condition  of  tl  lat  tate  of  things,  and 
points  out  clearly  the  only  correct  lin  t  i  ol  y  In  pite  of  all  the  carp- 
era,  it  will  have  good  effect,  H.  C." 


"  Baieu,  May  33.  l^T. 

"  Dear  Bm :  Absence  from,  home  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant. 

"It  has  long  been  pTOverbial here  that '  Boston  folks  arc  full  of  notions,' 
and  the  Eepublicans  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  have  too 
often  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  their  political  friends  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  but,  independent  of  this  natural  propensity  to  pursue  a  course  counter 
to  that  of  their  friends,  the  divisions  iFhich  have  been  evinced  in  the 
recent  elections  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  and  principally  to  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  State  government  upon  the  bridge ,  and  lottery 
questions,  which  have  caused  some  excitement  throughout  the  Oommon- 
wealth,  aad  much  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Administration  are  unweai'ied  in  their  efforts  to  make  these  divisions  sub- 
servient to  their  purposes,  the  effect  of  which  will  not  be  such  as  may  be 
apprehended  at  a  distance. 

"It  is  yet  quit*  uncertain  who  wil!  be  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  place  of  Mr.  Mills.  It  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  a  lai'ge  majority 
of  our  friends  in  this  town  that  Governor  Lincoln  should  be  the  man,  but 
it  is  apprehended  that  he  will  not  consent  to  be  a  candidate,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  he  ought  not  to,  while  others  yet  entertain  a  hope 
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that  he  may  be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  a  nomination  when  he  sees  (as 
he  ■will)  that  Mr.  Mills  declines.  I  have  a  letter  now  before  me  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  (in  reply  to  one  writtea  to  him  on  the  snbject),  in  -wliich  he  says, 
'  I  inow  full  well  that  the  policy  of  a  transfer  from  my  present  office,  at 
tliia  time,  is  much  doubted  by  a  large  proportion,  of  our  Republican  friends; 
and  the  cii'cumstances  which  existed,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  was  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  late  election,  impose  on 
me  the  highest  obligation  to  respect  this  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  lie  pennittcd  explicitly  to  repeat  mp  entire  disin- 
dwation  to  be  conffldered  a  candidate  for  tie  place  to  whieh  yon  refer. 
It  ia  an  arrratgemeitt  to  vihich  I  cannot  eaneont.  There  are  reasons,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  character,  which  I  am  sure  might  satisfy  you  of  the 
propriety  of  this  determination. 

"  ITotwitiistanding  this  commimication,  I  have  promised  some  friends 
here  that  I  will  see  the  Governor  the  moment  he  arrives  in  Boston,  and 
endeavor  to  remove  hia  objections  to  a  nomination,  but  really  I  see  but 
little  hope  of  success.  If  he  persista  in  declining,  Mr.  Webster  will,  I 
think,  be  selected,  though  at  this  moment  doubts  are  expressed  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  him  from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  So  far  aa  my 
own  feelings  are  concerned,  I  shonld  prefer  seeing  Mr.  "Webster  in  the 
Senate,  at  this  time,  to  rmy  individual  that  could  be  sent  from  the  State ; 
but  fears  are  ent«rtained  by  many  that  his  removal  may  be  productive  of 
more  injniy  than  benefit,  especially  if  Mr.  Oakley,  from  New  York,  should 
be  foimd  in  the  opposition.  The  '  divisions  and  commotions'  which  now 
exist  in  Boston  will,  I  am  afraid,  operate  unfavorably  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Webster,  as  many  of  his  constituents  are  apprehensive  that  they  may 
not  be  able,  at  this  time,  i«  elect  a  Bepresentative  with  whom  they  shoiild 
be  satisfied,  and  some  of  them  think  a  new  election  quite  too  hazardotis  to 
be' attempted.  Ab  soon  as  the  Legislature  meefa,  efforts  will  be  made  tow- 
ard a  suitable  nomination.  No  one  awwedly  unMendly  can  succeed.  The 
exertions  of  the  opposition  will,  therefore,  be  duvacted  toward  one  whom 
they  may  think  most  susceptible  of  conversion. 

"Anxious  as  I  am  to  resign,  and  great  as  wilt  be  the  sacrifice  to  me, 
botii  of  interest  and  of  inclination,  by  omitting  to  do  it,  yet  I  sliall  not 
resign  unless  the  result  of  the  election  about  to  take  place  is  such  aa  to 
show,  satisfactorily,  that  it  can  be  done  without  hazard. 

"  With  the  highest  i-espect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Hathl.  Bilsbek 

"Hon.  Hcui-y  Clay." 


"My  dear  3ib  :  I  received  your  favor  under  dsite  the  18th  instant, 
from  Boston.  I  regret  the  state  of  things  there  which  defeated  the  elec- 
tion, but  it  will  liava  no  bad  effect  on  the  general  scale. 
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"  Qoveruor  Lincoln,  I  fear,  vU!  not  be  prerailad  upon  to  run  as  Senator, 
I  transmit  you  a  letter  this  day  received  ftom  Mr.  Bilabee  on  that  subject. 
The  Governor,  I  believe,  is  well  apprised  of  the  Preaident'a  ansiouB  desire 
that  he  should  be  in  the  Senate.  I  know  not  of  any  further  exertions  that 
can  be  made  to  induce  him  to  niter  hia  determination.  Should  he  adhere 
to  it,  I  have  ventured  to  espress  the  opinion  that  it  woiild  be  expedient 
that  you  should  be  sent.  Should  Oakley  be  friendly,  that  will  abate  the 
objections  to  your  ti-ansfer,  although,  as  it  i-egai-ds  yourself  personally,  I  do 
not  think  they  will  be  entirely  removed. 

"  The  coaditioii  of  aJlaira  in  New  Hampsliire  is  to  be  regretted.  But, 
if  you  ore  right  in  auppoaing  four-fifths  of  the  Eepnblican  party  in  that 
State  to  be  fiivorable,  Mr,  Hill  cannot  effect  mncli.  And  sooner  or  latei' 
he  must  meet  with  the  fate  which  he  merits.  I  have  always  supposed  that 
New  England,  in  all  its  parts,  was  so  fiiendly  as  not  to  leave  any  doubt 
of  its  final  decision.  I  have  not  a  single  regalav  correspondent  in  Wew 
Hampshire.  I  think  Governor  Bell  {with  whom  I  have  occadonally  ex- 
changed, a  letter)  may  be  entirely  confided  in. 

"  From  the  West,  and  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  current  of 
news  continues  to  run  in  a  good  channel.  They  are  getting  very  warm  in 
Kentucky,  bat,  unless  I  am  enth'ely  deceived,  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the 

'■I  M&A  to  leave  here  about  Uie  middle  or  last  of  nest  week.  I  shall  go 
by  Pittabui^,  where  I  anticipate  a  cordial  i-eception. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  while  you  are  in  New  York. 
"  The  affiur  of  Eio  is  much  less  serious  in  fact  than  it  is  represented  to 
be  in  the  papers.     I  think  Mr.  Baguet  acted  ratker  precipitately.     And  I 
hope  wc  shall  be  able  to  arrange  it  satisfactorily. 
'-'  I  am  always 

"  Cordially  jonr  friend, 

"H.  Clay. 
"D.  Webster,  Esq." 


"D.  T 

"  Mt  deab  Sm :  Tour  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo  r 
days  since,  during  my  absence  of  a  week  attending  court,  and  to 
the  ^ving  certain  men  tlie  proper  political  impetus  in  a  neighboring 
county.  This  absence  has  occasioned  the  delay  Iji  acknowledging  your 
letter. 

"I  had  understood  ii-om  another  quarter  that  our  friends  in  the  'Bay 
State'  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  you  and  some  other  '  strong  man ' 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  .  .  .  This  information  had  occasioned  me  to 
reflect  on  the  probable  effect  of  removing  yon  to  tlie  Senate,  and  had  really 
given  me  much  ti'ouble.    It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact,  your  presence  in 
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the  Hoase  has  been  thought  essential  in  sustaining  our  cause  ia  that  body, 
and  although  ProTidence,  or  eseftion,  might  bring  forth  men,  if  you  were 
absent,  equal  to  any  emergency,  yet  no  one  can  say  whero  they  are  to  come 
from,  or  point  out  the  men  now  in  the  House  to  supply  your  place.  Tour 
absence  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  our  side,  and  will  inspire  our  adTeraaries 
with  new  hope  and  courage.  Should  Oaliley  be  against  us,  and  PHI. 
Baibour  be  active  and  zealous  on  the  same  side,  they,  with  McDnffie, 
Ingham,  and  Buchanan,  aidedby  the  saieasms  of  the  crazy  Eaudolph,  even 
if  Forsytli  should  be  elected  Govemoi-  and  Wickliffe  fail,  will  give  us  ft 
hard  tug.  I  fear  Oakley  more  thau  any  of  them,  and  am  escscdingly 
anxious  to  have  him  with  us,  though  I  am.  yet  unable  to  learu  how  he  is. 
It  is  equally  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  aa  to  the  fact  that  our 
opponents  array  more  energetic  operating  talent  on  their  side  in  the  Senate 
than  we  do  on  ours.  I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  our  friends  there,  but 
the  world  says,  and  we  have  all  felt  the  inferiority  of  our  force  ia  that 
body.  We  ought  to  have  there  some  of  our  most  powerful  minda.  I  have 
been  astonished  that  New  England  has  not  placed  ia  that  station  some 
men  of  more  force.  But  we  must  look  at  the  body  as  it  is.  We  must 
recruit  our  force  there,  and  where  have  we  the  men  sit  command  ?  You, 
we  want  in  totli  pJaees.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  get  along  in 
either  House  without  you.  In  the  Senate,  there  is  little  hope  of  i-enovatiitg 
the  present  members,  and  imparting  to  them  increased  moral  energy  and 
esertions.  In  the  House,  we  have,  I  think,  better  ground  to  rest  our  hopes 
on — our  men  are  younger,  have  more  elasticity  of  mind,  and,  perhaps, 
pressing  necessity  may  bring  out  talents  and  exertions  equal  to  any 
emergency  we  shall  be  called  to  encounter.  If  OcMey  and  Phil.  Barbour 
be  warmly  against  us,  they,  with  McDnfUe,  Buchanan,  and  Eandolph  (with 
his  dreaded  sarcasm),  even  if  Forsyth  should  ha  Grovemor,  and  "Wick- 
liffe have  liberty  to  stay  at  home,  will  present  a  force  we  cannot  despise — 
a  force  requiring  strong  power  and  efficient  discipline  to  conquer.  Yet,  I 
ittcline  to  the  opinion  the  chance  for  us  in  the  House  is  better  than  in  the 
Senate,  And,  though  not  without,  gi'eat  distrust  of  the  correctness  of  my 
opinion,  I  think  you  should  go  to  the  Senate.  If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Sds- 
bee  will  reiire,  who  will  succeed  him?  Give  ns  a  strong  man,  and  when 
you  are  about  'improving  the  condition'  of  the  Senate,  suppose  some  of 

you  put  "W out  of  the  humor  of  continuing  any  longer,  that  his  place 

may  be  supplied  by  M .    Who  will  succeed  you  %    Boston  ought  to  be 

able  to  supply  one  of  the  first,  order  of  intellect. 

"  The  Waw-Hampshire  plaa  of  sustaining  the  Administration  party, 
wiihonttheaidofFederalists,  is  certainly  injudicious;  the  cry  of  old  party 
names,  at  this  day,  is  of  no  use  except  to  demagogues ;  honest  men  ought 
to  discountenance  it,  I  regret  your  views  in  Boston  were  opposed  by  any 
local  and  selfish  yiews— those  seem  to  have  prevented  an  election  of  part 
of  your  Representatives.  Although  your  city  is  denominated '  headquarters 
of  correct  principlca,'  you  can't  boast  much  of  union  in  tins  last  election. 
I  hope  for  the  success  of  the  remainder  of  your  ticket  on  the  next  trial.     I 
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see  Baylies  lias  agreed  to  try  hia  luck  again.     Cannot  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tra1iDnopponentBl>einducecT  to  retire,  and.  the  other  "be  eleotetl?  .  .  . 
"  Truly  yours, 

"J,  0.  Weioet." 

[from   the   HOK.    CHARLES   MIKEU,    MKMBER   OV   COKORBSS   FROM 

"  We3I  Cees'ihi,  Jims  13, 1337. 

"  My  de  ATI  Sib  :  Tlio  mail  last  night  brought  the  account  of  your  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate.  How  can  we  possibly  spare  you  from 
our  House !  Who,  when  the  storm  is  up  and  the  billows  roll,  can  we  see 
at  the  helm,  and  each  one  feel  that  the  vessel  is  safe  ?  Well,  they  need  a 
pilot  in  the  Senate.  I  have  felt  that  onr  friends  there  needed  nid  of  a  kind 
no  one  is  so  able  to  afford  them ;  for  the  opposifioa  happen  to  be  strong  in 
talent  tliere,  Beliering  the  public  good  will  aiso  be  promoted,  I  con- 
gratulate you  sincerely  on  this  accession  to  your  weU-d^erved  honors — on 
this  gratifying  testimonial  of  confidence  fi-om  jonr  noble  State.  The  feel- 
ing of  my  heart  la,  onirfard,  and  may  the  highest  honors  be  awarded  to  the 
greatest  merit, 

"  With  sentiments  of  perfect  respect, 

"  Charles  Mihbr. 

"Hon.  Daniel  Webster," 

"BoBTos,  Jirfsa3,19?I. 

"  My  dkak  Sra :  It  is  a  great  while  since  yon  have  heard  fi-om  me ; 
but  this  you  must  impute,  not  at  all  to  forgetfulness,  nor  altogether  to 
pFOcraatination.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  at  Washington,  and  when  I 
supposed  you  had  already  received  it,  it  was  brought  back  to  me,  having 
been  dropped  in  flie  street  by  my  servant  on  his  way  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  taken  tip  by  another  servant,  who  kept  it  for  a  month  or  two, 
on  the  snpposition,  I  imagine  (lie  being  an  .ignorant  black),  that  it  might 
contain  money. 

"The  last  letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  fi-om  you  was 
dated  in  April,  and  forwarded  by  your  brother  and  Captain  Hall.'  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  either  of  those  gentlemen,  but  on  the 
strength  of  your  letter  I  have  written  to  Captain  Hall,  now  in  Canada, 
solicited  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
should  see  him  here;  and  communicated  through,  him  my  respects  and 
salutations  to  your  brother.  Captain  Hail  writes  me  that  he  will  pay  us  a 
visit,  and  I  hope  he  may  bring  your  brother  along  with  him. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
sead  me.  All  such  things  I  read  with  much  interest,  and  shall  be  more 
and  more  obliged  by  every  such  instance  of  your  recollection. 

1  Oaiit^im  B.ii-n  ITilL 
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"  The  recent  political  events  in  England  have  produced,  a  good  deal  of 
sensation  and  specnlation  on  our  wde  tike  Atlantic,  It  ia  qnite  aatonishing 
how  estenaiyelj  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  your  Pwliament  are  read 
in  the  United  States,  Our  interior  papers,  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, contain  more  or  less  of  them,  and  they  everywhere  escite  some 
degree  of  attention.  We  are  very  generally  on  Mr,  Canning's  side  of  the 
qnestion,  although,  we  have  a  suspicion  that  he  does  not  love  ns  Americans 
with  quite  all  his  heart.  The  general  tenor  of  his  political  sentiments, 
especially  so  fer  as  they  regard  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  caiise  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  ftee  governments,  is,  of  course,  highly  acceptable  and 
gi-atifying  to  lis  republicans.  For  one,  however,  I  regret  the  secession  of 
aoms  of  tlie  ministers  ivho  liave  retired,  and  I  suppose  yoii  must  also. 
Among  tJiem  ia  Mr.  Peel,  who  seems  to  have  established  a  high  character, 
as  aman  of  iiseful  and  solid  talents.  I  feel  pain  also  that  Lord  Eldon 
shonld  not  otherwise  have  terminated  his  long  career.  Perhaps  something 
of  the  pi-ofessional  feeling  mingles  in  my  regrets,  on  his  case,  for  I  confess 
I  have  the  moat  profound  admira,lion  for  his  judicial  charact«r.  Nothing 
in  your  prints  has  disgusted  me  more  than  the  fierceness  of  some,  and  the 
Trant^imTO  vf  siihws,  rf  the  iimaineiitljlo  attnckD  m  the  olifliriictcr  of  tlio 
cs-chancellor.  Of  Lord  Bathurst  I  toiow  nothing,  and  of  Lord  Westmore- 
land I  auppoBB  tliere  ia  not  mach  to  be  known,  escept  that  he  is  a  peer,  a 
respectable  person,  and  with  poweiful  influence  of  propeity  and  connection. 
These  noble  lords,  I  suppose,  could  be  spared,  if  such  were  their  pleasure ; 
but  I  should  think  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton should  have  remained.  Of  course,  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  bnt 
I  must  say  I  have  seen  no  proofe  of  that  incapacity  which  some  of  youi 
journals  charge  upon  the  dnko,  in  I'egard  to  the  diacha^  of  official 
duties.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  weak  man,  and  I  think  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  out  a  better  case  than  was  presented 
by  any  of  his  seceding  colleagues.  At  any  rate,  considering  his  un- 
equalled military  achievements,  in  hours  of  peril  and  darkness,  your  cona- 
trynien,  many  of  them,  will  r^ret  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  place 
him  out  of  the  iavor  of  the  crown. 

"  I  congratulate  jou  most  heartily,  my  dear  sir,  on  your  own  accession 
to  office,  and  the  career  that  seems  so  anspiciously  opening  before  you. 
I  have  looted  after  you  in  the  debates,  but  have  seen  little  of  you  this 
eession.  Our  dates  are  now  only  to  the  13th  June.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  the  Lords  have  done  with  the  Com  Law,  and  perhaps  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  they  may  do. 

"  Bince  yoB  last  heard  fi'om  me,  we  have  become  involved  in  a  very 
warm,  canvass  for  the  nest  presidency.  General  Jackson's  friends  have 
made,  and  are  stUl  making,  very  great  efforts  to  place  him  in  the  chair. 
He  is  a  good  soldier,  and  I  believe  a  very  honest  man,  but  some  of  us  think 
liini  v^hoUy  unfit  for  the  place  to  which  he  aspires.  Military  acliievement, 
however,  is  a  very  visible  and  palpable  m.erit,  and  on  this  account  the 
general  is  exceedingly  popular  in  some  of  the  States.    The  election  ■mill 
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be  close,  though  my  present  belief  is  tliat  Mr,  Adams  will  be  again 
elected, 

"  The  good  people  here  haye  seen  fit  to  transfer  me  from  the  House  of 
Itepresentatiyea  to  the  Senate.  This  was  not  according  fo  mj  iviahes,  but 
a  state  of  things  has  arisen  which,  in  the  judgment  of  friends,  rendered  the 
measure  expedient,  and  I  yielded  to  their  will.  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
my  situation  so  agreeable  as  that  which  I  lefl.  Mr.  Gorham,  a  highly 
respectable  man,  who  was  also  my  predecessor,  succeeds  to  my  place  as 
Representative  from  this  city.  Our  next  session,  we  feat,  will  be  stormy. 
There  is  nothing  new  of  an  escitiEg  character,  either  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  our  domestic  condition;  but  tlie  pendency  of  the  President's 
election  is  likely  enough  to  produce  heafs,  as  it  has  already  created  parties 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  Toiu-  excellent  friend,  the  Judge,  is  very  well  r  I  believe  he  has  recently 
written  you.    Ho  always  speaks  of  you  with  great  regai-d  and  kindness. 

"We  have  heard,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are  soon  to  cease  writing  your- 
self bachelor.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  another  topic  on  which  we  all  send  yon 
our  congratulations.  Mrs.  "Webster  accepts  the  tender  of  your  remem- 
brance with  pleasure,  and  bids  me  reciprocate  respect  and  good  wishes 
from  her. 

"  Let  us  not  be  forgotten  by  yoiir  fellow-travellers  in  America,  but  give 
them  our  regards,  as  you  may  see  them.  I  shall  send  you  a  little  package 
of  such  things  as  may  be  most  likely  tp  interest  you ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  from  yoa  ere  long. 


"J,  E.  Denison,  Esq., 

"  3  Portmaii  Square,  Loudon. 

"  Tour  new  chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  bora  in  this  town,  and 
christened  in  Trinity  Ohm'ch  July  or  August,  1773.  His  mother  was  a 
direct  descendant  fl\)m  one  of  the  firet  comers,  viz.,  one  of  the  company  of 
the  May  Flowei-,  Janded  on  Plymouth  Eock,  Dea&mher  33, 1030.  Bo  you 
see  there  is  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the  Puritans  in  him.  Bemg  at  Ply- 
mouth the  other  day,  their  vill^e  antiquarian  gave  me  this  last  part  of 
the  information." 

But  tlie  honor  which  had  come  to  Mr,  Webster  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  of  JIassachnsetta,  aud  with  the  approbation  of 
the  whole  coiintiy,  wag  not  to  be  shared  by  her  who  had  been  the 
proud  and  happy  partner  of  all  hJa  advaueea  in  public  considera- 
tion, and  who  liad  adorned  every  circle,  private  or  official,  into 
which  he  had  conducted  her,  since  the  day  wlien  their  lives  were 
united  in  a  little  itfow-Hampshire  village.  In  tlie  Bummer  of 
ISat,  Mrs.  Webster's  health  had  not  boon  good,  but  she  had 
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apparently  been  restored  by  the  air  of  Sandwicli,  where  they 
had  passed  several  weeks.  "When  they  left  Boston  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  to  proceed  to  Washington,  she  was  again 
far  from  well.  Still,  it  was  not  then  imagined  that  she  was 
suffering  from  a  fatal  malady.  The  journey  to  New  York 
increased  her  debility,  and  on  their  arrival  in  this  city,  a  con- 
sultation by  Dr.  Post  and  Dr.  Perkins  resulted  in  a  very  nn- 
favorable  opinion  of  the  case,  It«  progress  to  the  sad  termina- 
tion, the  alternations  of  hope  and  discouragement,  the  patient 
resignation  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  bearing  of  him  who  waa  to 
be  thus  bereaved,  are'  brought  vividly  before  ns  in  the  eorrc- 
spotidenee  of  those  two  trying  months  of  December  and  January : 

[TO   ME.  PAIGE.] 

"  New  Tors,  Pecemier  6,  7  f.  n.,  im. 

"  Dear  William  ;  I  must  now  write  you  more  fiilly  upon  the  afflicting 
state  of  Mrs.  Webster's  health.  Dr.  Post,  a  very  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon,  has  to-day  been  called  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Perkins.  Thar 
opinion,  I  am  distre^ed  to  say,  is  £ir  from  favorable.  I  believe  they  -will 
recommend  her  return  to  Boston  aa  soon  as  coayenient.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  ia  very  uncertain  how  fast  or  how  slow  may  be  the  progrraa 
of  the  complaint ;  but  they  hold  out  faint  hopes  of  any  cure.  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  afliictions  with  firnmeas, 
bnt  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  at  present  quite  overcome,  I  have  not  com- 
municated to  MI'S.  Webster  what  the  physicians  think.  That  dreadful 
taat  remains.  She  will  receive  the  iafonnation,  I  am  snre,  aa  a  Chris- 
tian ought.  Under  present  circnmstances,  I  shonid  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  come  here,  although  I  would  not  wish  you  to  put  yourself  to  too 
much  inconvenience.  I  should  be  very  glad  myself  to  go  to  Washington, 
though  it  were  but  for  a  single  day,  but  I  should  not  do  that  unless,  in  the 
mean  time,  Mrs.  Webster  should  be  on  her  return,  I  shall  now  make  no 
move  until  I  hear  from  you  in  answer  to  this  letter.  If  you  come  on,  I 
think  the  beat  way  will  be  to  fake  the  mail  stage-coach,  with  the  chance 
of  finding  an  evening  boat  at  New  Haven.  Ton  must  let  Fletcher '  know, 
without  alarming -him  too  much,  that  his  mother's  health  is  precarious, 
and  that  she  will  probably  return  home.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  write,  as 
joQ  see,  though  I  thiak  I  am  getting  better. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Dakibl  Wbbstek. 

"  P.  S.  Eight  o'clock.— I  would  fain  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  of  too 
ftlarmii^  a  character.    I  have  since  seen  Mrs.  Webster,  and  told  her  the 

'  DEUiicl  Fletohcr  Webster  had  now  continued  to^be  so  called  occasional!y  by 
dropped  the  naniB  of  Dauiel,  althougli  1 
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doctors'  opinions.  She  says  she  still  has  courage.  If  you  caa  come  on  so 
as  to  accompany  Mrs.  Webster  home,  it  will  not  be  ncccBaarj  tiiat  you 
should  set  out  the  very  day  you  receive  this.  But  I  shall  not  mygelf  go 
to  "TVasMngton  until  I  hear  from  you  that  you  can  come  to  take  Mra.  Wch 
ater  home,  if  need  be." 

[to  im.  tickSob.] 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  haye  reeeivcd  yoitr  very  bind  letter  of  the  7tli 
(intended  to  be  brought  by  Mr.  Paige)  through  the  mail.  Mr.  Paige,  we 
suppose,  took  the  boat,  and  may  probably  be  kept  back  by  this  thick 
lyeather.     We  look  for  him  to-morrow. 

"I  am  moat  happy  to  say  that  the  physicians  to-day  think  Mrs,  "Web- 
ster's case  is  apparently  Tieiter  than  when  they  made  a,  joint  examination 
three  days  ago.  She  is  certainly  far  more  free  from  pwn,  and,  in  all  re- 
apects,  more  comfortable.  Testerday,  I  wrote  an  ni^ent  letter  t»  Dr. 
Warren  to  come  here,  and  aee  her,  if  possible.  To-day,  she  consents  that 
that  request  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and  I  have  written  the 
doctor  accordingly.  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  see  him,  or  send  him 
a  note,  on  receipt  of  this,  by  way  of  caution,  lest  hia  letter  should  have 
happened  to  miscarry. 

"  Our  hope  now  is,  that  Mrs.  Welefer,  by  staying  here  until  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Story  come  along,  may  then  be  able  to  go  with  them  to  Washington. 
At  any  rate,  we  think  she  must  stay  until  some  further  change,  as  rest, 
quiet,  and  repose,  seem  now  essential  to  her.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  signify  this  state  of  things  to  Jndge  Story  3  I  hope  to  write  him  myaelf 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  writing  is,  at  present,  not  eaay  to  me.  I  am,  how- 
ever, getting  along,  and  ao  far  welt  that  my  own  case  deserves  no  regard. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  desires  her  fervent  love  to  Mrs,  Ticknor,  and  her  very 
best  regai'ds  to  yourself.  She  thanks  you  both  abundantly  for  your  kind- 
ness and  friendly  concern.  Pray,  ma&e  my  best  remembrances  to  Mrs, 
Ticknor,  and  believe  me,  aa  I  am  always, 

"Tours  most  truly, 

"D.  Webstbe. 

"Mr,  Tickncn-." 

[ifBOM  SOI.  TICKNOB.] 

"  EoSTOK,  Smmier  10, 1857. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  Your  packet,  coveiing  three  letters,  came  safely  yes- 
terday (Sunday).  The  one  addi-essed  to  Mr.  Piuge,  and  marked  prinate, 
waa  eaiTied  home  by  Daniel,  who  locked  it  up  unopened ;  the  one  to  Dr. 
Warren  was  sent  to  him  at  once ;  and  the  one  from  Dr.  Pei'kina  to  Mr. 
Paige  was  opened  by  Daniel,  who  afterward  bronght  it  to  ua.  The  last 
two  have  given  us  very  unwelcome  iiewa  about  Mrs.  Webster;  but  I  am 
happy  to  And  that  Dr.  Warren  looks  very  cheerfully  on  the  case,  though 
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that  is  not  the  professional  habit  of  liis  mind ;  and,  when  she  arrives  here, 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  winter  comfortable  for  her.  It  would 
relieve  her  of  some  of  her  pain  at  this  moment  if  she  could  see  how  bright 
Daniel  loots  at  the  thought  of  her  coming  home,  and  of  hia  being  able,  as 
he  expresses  it,  '  to  go  and  see  her  every  day.'  He  is  gone  this  morning 
to  let  Hannah'  know  it,  and  I  advised  him  also  to  tell  Mra,  LekEun,  that 
she  might  not  let  her  rooms,  which  are  now  empty,  untO  jour  intentions 
are  known.  Mr.  Paige's  Tisit  could  not  have  been  better  limed,  and, 
indeed,  kindnEss  like  his  ia  B&  sure  as  instinct. 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  hear,  from  Dr.  Perkins's  letter,  that  you  wonld 
probably  be  well  in  three  or  four  days  from  its  date.  Pray  send  us  notice, 
somehow  or  other,  how  you  get  on,  when  Mrs,  Webster  is  likely  to  come, 
and  all  other  matters  about  which  you  know  we  are  ansiona  to  learn. 
Daniel  is  quite  well,  and  has  interested  us  very  much  by  the  delightful 
feeling  he  has  shown  imder  his  late  anxiety,  and  his  present  happiness  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  his  mother  again. 

"  Eemember  us  particularly  to  Mr.  Paige,  who  promised  to  write  to  ns, 
and  remember  us  most  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Webster.  Can  we  do  any 
thing  to  prepare  for  her  coming !  Let  us  know,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but 
your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled, 

"  Tours  very  faithfully, 

"  G.  T." 

[to  mks.  tickkoh,] 

"Sew  Yobk,  Vecember  11,  ISST. 

"  Mv  DEAR  MiiK.  TicKKOE ;  Mr.  Paige  anived  this  afternoon,  bringing 
your  vei7  kind  letter  to  Mrs.  Webster,  for  which  she  desii'es  to  return  you 
a  thousand  thanks.  It  would  fctigue  her  too  much  to  undertake  the 
answering  of  it  herself,  and,  therefore,  she  employs  me  in  the  grateful  ser- 
vice. It  is  very  good  in  you  and  your  husband  to  remember  us  in  our 
nnfortunaie  detention  here,  and  to  give  us  so  much  sympathy  for  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it.  I  wrote  Mr.  Ticknor  the  evening  before  last. 
Yesterday,  Mrs.  Webster  continued  better,  in  a  degree  answering  to  the 
increased  hopes  of  the  physicians.  She  thinks,  however,  that  she  must 
have  taken  some  little  cold,  as  her  limb  has  been  uneasy  and  felt  stiff  to- 
day, and  she  has  at  times  had  very  severe  pMn.  She  hopes  that  she  shall 
sleep  to-night,  and  be  better  again  to-mon-ow.  She  is  indeed  veiy  sick, 
and  suffers  much.  Her  spirits  are,  however,  pretty  good,  and  she  bears  all 
with  gi-eat  fortitude  and  patience.  She  is  much  gratified  to  see  her  bi-other.' 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  yet  in-doora,  but  am  tolerably  well.  If  I  felt  like 
.caving  Mi-3.  Webster,  I  could  be  moving  along  slowly  toward  Washington, 
but  I  shall  wait  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope  of  leaving  her  mora  comfort- 
able. At  any  rate,  I  should  retiim  immediately,  unless  a  decidedly  favor- 
able change  should  take  place  in  her  condition. 

'  A  fayorlle  servant.  '  Mr,  Puigt. 
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"Mrs.  Webster  haa  also  letters  from  Mrs.  Hale  aad  Eliza.  Will  yon 
send  them  word  that  I  will  write  them  to-moiTow  and  next  day,  instead 
of  this  evening ;  bo  that  you  may  hear  fi'om  us  daily.  Tills  is  a  poor 
apology  I  have  for  not  answering  tlie  letters  of  aiich  friends  immediately, 
but  I  am  not  yet  so  free  from  my  complaint  as  to  make  writing  entirely 
easy.  The  cliildicn  are  well,  and  pray  papa  to  send  their  love  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ticknor  and  little  Anna. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  lady,  with  most  tnie  regard,  yours, 

"D.  Webstee. 

"Mrs.  Ticknor." 

On  the  13th  of  Pecembcr,  tlie  ejmptoms  were  so  far  favor- 
able, that  Mr.  "Webster  felt  justified  in  proceeding  to  "Washing- 
ton, leaving  ICrs.  "Webster  in  the  care  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins, 
in  their  own  house,  and  surrounded  by  other  affectionate  and 
devoted  Mends. 


[TO 

^Wabdchgtos,  Dcceinder  n^l^. 

"  Dbab  Ezekibl  :  I  arrived  here  but  laat  night,  and  have  to  say  that  I 
left  my  wife  sick  at  New  York.  Her  complaint,  wliich  is  partly  local,  has 
been  of  Bome  time  standing,  but  we  did  not  thint  much  of  it  til!  lately. 
I  fear  now  it  b  dangerous.  She  was  much  more  comfortable  when  I  left 
Hew  York  than  she  had  been  for  a  fortnight;  but  whether  permanently 
better,  I  know  not.  Mr,  Paige  is  now  there  with  lier,  at  Dr.  Perkins's. 
If  she  should  get  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  travel,  I  shall  go  back  for  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  grow  worse,  I  must  go  and  stay  with  her.  I 
know  not  how  Providence  will  dispose  of  this  threatening  case ;  but  at 
present  it  fills  mo  with  the  keenest  anxiety. 

"  I  find  hei'e  two  letters  ftom  you,  and  have  received  another  to-day. 
As  soon  as  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  Icam  what  is  the  state  of 
things,  I  will  write  you  on  political  matters. 

"  I  find  our  iriends  hero  not  despairing. 

■"Yours  as  ever, 

"D.  Webstek." 

"WjieniBSTOK.IicccniSer  18,3827. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  13th,  addressed  to  New  York,  has  fol- 
lowed me  hither.  My  own  health  waa  so  far  restored,  thai,  on  Thursday, 
the  13th,  I  ventured  to  set  forth,  and  orriTed  here  Sunday  evoaiag,  the 
16th,  without  inconvenience,  and  with  far  better  health  than  I  had  when  I 
left  New  York.    I  do  not  now  write  myself  an  invalid. 

"  I  left  Mrs,  Webster  at  New  York.  Her  health  was  T)ad,  though  better 
than  it  had  been.    I  know  not  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
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of  hei-  complaint ;  tliougli  Dr.  Warren  or  Mr,  Ticknoi  will  readily  explain 
it  to  you,'^  3Ij  Itat  letter,  DecemlDBT  IGth,  saya  ehs  is,  on  the  whole,  '  iDetter 
than  at  any  time  before  since  she  came  to  New  York.'  I  am  still  in  great 
hopes  of  her  being  oble  to  join  me  here.  Mr.  Paige  is  now  with  her,  and 
will  stay  till  Christmas.  If  she  should  be  able  to  travel,  I  expect  to  go 
for  her,  and  bring  Iier  along.    I  desired  Mr,  Paige  to  keep  you  informed. 

"Our  rooms  I  found  all  ready,  and  in  order;  and,  notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Webster's  illness,  they  will  be  kept  for  her,  and  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Story.  Our  good  landlady  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  prepare  for  us ; 
and,  if  my  poor  wife  had  health,  I  should  look  forward  to  a  happy  session. 
And,  as  it  is,  I  hope  for  the  best.  Tou  say  you  shall  set  out  by  the  39th. 
I  have  given  that  information  this  morning  to  Mr.  Silabee'a  and  Mr.  Crown- 
inshield's  familiea,  and  they  hope  only  that  it  may  be  earlier.  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Story  will  find  herself  pleasantly  situated  here.  "As  to  political  afiMra, 
I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  mncli.  I  find  our  friends  not 
discouraged.  Virginia  appears  to  be  showing  great  strength  for  the 
Administration,  and  many  hopes  are  entertidned  of  her  final  vote  that  way. 
The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  I  have  as  yet  seen  very  few  persons  since  I 

"  I  am  glad  Mason  succeeded  in  the  Argonaut.  It  is  a  good  cause, 
whatever  Judge  P— -  may  think  of  it,  and  must  finally  prevail.  It  would 
not  give  rise  to  a  serious  doubt  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.   At  least,  I 

"  I  shall  write  you  again  shortly ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  am,  with  all 
my  heart, 

"  D.  Webster. 
"  P.  S. — Keraember  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Story." 


"  WABnraQTOB,  Deeen^r  SB,  Christmas,  Noon,  I8S7. 

"  Dear  Wiluam  :  Tonr  letter  of  Sunday  has  this  moment  reached  me, 
in  which  you  say  Mrs.  Webster  would  be  glad  if  it  should  be  quit*  con- 
venient for  me  that  I  would  come  to  Kew  York  to  meet  Judge  Story ;  and 
I  certainly  shall  do  so.  I  cannot  go  for  a  day  or  two,  because  my  cold  is 
too  severe ;  but  there  is  notliing  to  prevent  my  settii^^  off  so  soon  as  I  am 
.  quite  well.  Judge  Story  wrote  me  that  he  should  probably  set  out  about 
the  39th,  which  is  next  Saturday. 

"  Possibly  I  may  not  leave  here  before  Monday,  the  31st ;  but,  even 
then,  I  aliall  be  in  New  York  sb  soon  as  the  Judge.  On  receipt  of  this  I 
win  thank  yon  to  write  me,  saying  whether  Mrs.  Webster  wishes  me  to 
bring  any  of  hers  or  the  children's  things  along  with  me.  Tour  letter,  if 
written  on  Friday  morning,  will  be  here  on  Sunday,  so  that,  if  I  happen 
(o  stay  till  Monday,  I  shall  get  it.  Probably  I  shall  go  off  before  Mon- 
'  Mrs.  Webster's  disease  was  a  tumor. 
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day ;  this  depends  a  little  as  well  on  the  weather  and  the  state  of  tlie 
public  conveyances  as  on  my  getting  rid  of  my  cold. 

"I  hope,  if  it  be  not  too  inconvenient,  you  wiU  stay  till  I  corae,  and 
then  we  can  talk  about  Grace's  going  to  Boston  or  Washington.  The  tons 
of  jour  letters,  for  three  or  four  days,  has  been  so  much  more  feivorable 
than  before,  that  I  feel  encouraged.  It  will  be  dull  for  her,  I  fear,  to 
be  left  by  me  again,  after  you  are  gone ;  but,  then,  I  must  come  here, 
dispatch  some  few  things,  and  return  to  her  again.  I  shall  let  no  busi- 
ness, public  or  private,  prevent  my  attention  to  her,  aa  the  first  duty. 

"  My  cold  is  better  to-day ;  but  still  I  am  not  guite  weli.  Indeed,  bo 
ranch  of  rhemnatiam,  and  then  ao  severe  a,  cold,  have  rather  reduced  this 
corporeal  system  of  mine  to  some  little  degree  of  weakness.  Two  or  three 
days  of  good  weather,  which  I  know  not  when  we  shall  see  again,  would 
do  me  a  gi'eat  deal  of  good, 

"Ton  will,  of  course,  sead  this  to  Grace,  as  I  shall  not  wriLe  another 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webster. 
"  P.  S. — Again  to-morrow. 
"  My  Christmas  dinner  is  a  handful  of  magnesia  and  a  bowl  of  gruel." 


"WAsuisdTos,  j/scemlier  W,  1SS7. 
"Mt  dbae  Feiend  l  I  cannot  write  you  now  a  political  letter,  but 
must  tell  you  somelJiiug  about  me  and  mine.  I  came  here  tlie  17th,  pretty 
&ec  from  rheumatism,  but  have  since  had  a  violent  and  obstinate  cold, 
which  finally  has  broiight  me  to  keep  house.  It  is  now,  I  think,  bettei'; 
but,  it  will  be  two  or  three  daj^  before  I  shall  be  well  agwn,  at  best.  Mis. 
Webster,  as  you  know,  I  left  in  New  York,  quite  ^ck.  She  has  been  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  fi-om  the  time  of  my  departure  to  the  date  of  my  last 
letter,  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  and  free  from  pain  than  for  the  fort- 
night I  was  in  New  York.  I  cannot  say  that  her  substMitial  canae  of 
illness  la  bett«r,  but  Mr.  Paige  writes  on  the  23d  that  he  thinks  more  fevor- 
ably  of  the  future  progress  and  final  result  of  the  complaint  than  I  did, 
when  I  left  New  York.  It  m  a  tumor  of  rather  anomalous  character,  and 
the  best  surgeons  loot  upon  it  with  much  fear  of  coiiaec[ttencea.  It  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  break  out;  this  they  dread,  and  try  to  disperse  it, 
althongh  its  real  character,  perhaps,  can  only  be  fully  fcaown  whea  that 
shall  take  place.  I  would  not  alarm  myself  or  my  friends  rmnecessanly ; 
but,  to  say  the  truth,  my  dear  ar,  I  fear  the  worst.  I  shall  leave  here,  if  I 
am  well  enongh,  on  Saturday,  for  New  York.  There  I  expect  to  meet  the 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Story,  Whether  I  shall  return  hither  v/ith  her,  or  stay  at 
New  York,  or  endeavor  to  get  Mrs.  Webster  home,  must  be  decided  by  the 
state  of  things  wMeli  I  shall  find  existing  when  I  get  there.  If  it  should 
be  probable,  which  the  surgeons  somewhat  incline  to  suppose,  that  my 
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wife  Jnaj  remain  for  considerable  time  without  essentia!  change,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  superior  duty  of  being  with  her  must  not  lead  to  the  Taoation 
of  the  situation  wliich  I  fill  here.  I  should  be  yery  glad  to  hear  from  jou, 
directed  to  New  York,  care  of  Dr.  Perltins,  Fulton  Street. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"DaMIEL  WBBSTBIt." 


'■Hew  York,  Jamiarii  i,  I85S. 

"Mt  dbab  8ie:  I  arriTed  here  yesterday  at  eleven  o'clock,  sifter  a 
very  toleraljle  journey,  anil  Tvitliout  having  added  any  thing  to  my  cold. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  better  than  when  I  left  Washington, 

"  I  find  Mrs.  "Webster  more  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  than  I  expected. 
She  has  now  enjoyed  more  rest  and  repose,  and  more  freedom  from  pain, 
for  three  days  together,  than  in  any  equal  time  since  we  came  here  six 
weeks  ago.    She  has  lost  flesh  since  I  left  her,  however,  and  is  now  feeble, 

"  As  to  the  original  cause  of  her  illness,  I  do  not  know  ezactlj  what  to 
think  of  it.  Some  symptoms  are  certainly  a  little  more  fevorable,  I  can- 
not help  getting  a  little  new  hope,  on  the  whole,  though  I  fear  I  build  on 
a  slight  foundation. 

"  I  find  here  Jndge  Stoiy  and  his  wife.  They  are  in  very  good  health. 
He  has  not  looked  so  well  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  him 
out  of  hia  study.  They  set  off  this  afternoon,  being  a 
the  Chesapeake  before  the  boat  stops.  They  wiU.  t 
rooms  at  Mib.  Mclntyre's,  where  I  hope  to  join  them  s 
went  to  Boston  yesterday.  As  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  retnm,  whicli  I 
think  will  be  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  return  to  Washington,  if  Mrs.  Webster 
remains  as  comfortable  as  at  present. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  most  true  regard  yotira, 

"Dasibl  WBBarPEE, 

"P.  S. — Mr.  Clay's  address  seems  to  meet  witli  universal  approbation," 

"Sew  Toek,  Jamiai-y  8,  ISSB. 

"Deae  Bzbkiel;  I  came  here  from  W^hington  on  Friday,  the  4th. 
There  arc  so  many  friends  to  write  to  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Webster's 
health,  that  I  fear  I  may  neglect  some ;  and  hardly  know  how  long  it  is 
since  I  wrote  you,  William,  however,  has  written  occasionally  to  hia 
friends  in  your  yiciiiity. 

"  I  cannot  say  any  tiling  new  in  regard  to  Mrs,  Webster.  Her  case  is 
most  aeriotis.  It  is  one  of  rai'e  occurrence,  no  physician  here,  but  Dr,  Per- 
kins, tliinking  he  ever  saw  one  like  it.  The  tumor  has  not  yet  broken  out, 
bnt  threatens  it,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon.     Its  character  will  be  tlien  better 
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known  and  I  fear  the  worst.  Dr.  Nathan  Smitli,  Dr.  Pliy sick,  etc.,  have  been 
■written  to  for  opinions  and  advice ;  and  I  have  written  an  urgent  letter  to 
Dr.  Warren  to  come  here.  After  all,  the  case  is  very  much  out  of  the  reach 
of  medical  application  or  surgical  aid.  .  .  ,  Internal  remedies  do  not  reach 
it,  and  external  applications  have  little  effect.  The  result  must  be  left  with 
Providence ;  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  learn  the  worst.  For  three  or  four 
days  she  has  been  moi-e  free  from  pain  than  for  some  time  before ;  but  yes- 
terday she  was  a  good  deal  distressed  again.  William  Paige  went  home 
the  day  I  came.  He  thinks  he  can  return  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  stay 
tilt  I  make  a  yisit  to  the  conrt  at  Washington,  if  Mrs.  Webster  Bhould  be 
so  as  to  allow  of  my  leaving  her.  You  will,  of  course,  not  alarm  your  wife 
and  Mrs,  Kelly,  and  Nancy,  too  much  in  regard  to  Grace,  There  is  yet  a 
hope;  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  telljoumy  real  opinion. 

"My  own  health  has  suffered  from  continual  colda  and  catari'hs. 
Though  not  quite  well  even  yet,  I  have  no  dangerous  or  bad  symptoms. 
I  feel  no  iuflammalion  of  the  lungs,  or  soreness  of  the  chest,  nor  9iiy  febrile 
symptoms.  An  epidemic  cold  is  all  about  here,  and  I  partake  in  it;  but 
it  appears  to  be  getting  better,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  or  tbree 
clear  days  would  finish  it  Julia  and  Edward  are  pretty  well ;  they  go  to 
school.  Grace  and  the  children  desire  their  best  love  to  Mrs.  Webster  and 
the  little  girls,  as  well  as  to  you. 

"  Yom-3  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 


"Hew  Yokk,  Janvary  15, 1623, 

"My  deak  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  letter,  and 
wish  I  could  feel  justified  in  confirming  those  favorable  hopes  which  yom" 
friendsliip  leads  you  to  form  in  regard  to  my  sick  wife.  Would  to  God  I 
were  able  to  encom'age  my  own  hopes,  and  yours  also  1  But  I  fear, 
greatly  fear,  that  Providence  has  not  so  ordered  it.  Although  she  is 
better  one  day  than  another,  that  is,  more  comfortable,  more  free  from 
severe  pain,  yet  I  do  not  see  any  material  change  in  that  wliich  has  occa^ 
^oned  her  illness,  .  .  . 

"  After  all,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  a  ray  of  hope,  I  try  to  keep  up  my 
couri^e,  and  to  strengthen  hers ;  but  it  is  due  to  our  friendsliip  that  I  tell 
you  the  whole  truth.  I  have  endeavored  to  jtrepare  myself  for  that  event, 
of  all  others  the  most  calamitous  to  me  and  to  my  children. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  advice  as  to  myself,  an<J  shall  certainly  follow 
it.  In  all  probability  I  shall  stay  here  for  some  time  yet.  I  fear  circnm- 
ataucea  will  not  be  such  as  that  I  can  leave,  even  after  Mr,  Paige  comes, 
nor  am  I  very  anxious  to  do  so.  There  seems  nothing  important  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  must  try  to  make  some  ari'angement  of  my  business  in  court. 

"  My  health,  though  not  entirely  confirmed,  is  daily  improving.  I  have 
the  remnant  of  an  epidemical  cold,  a  little  loose  congli  antl  catarrh ;  no 
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Breast,  noi-  jaflammatioa  of  lungs,  nor  any  feverish  tendency. 
Be  assured,  mj  deai-  sir,  1  stall  take  all  possible  care  of  my  own  health. 

"  Ten  o'cJmJ,  p,  m, — Mrs.  Webster  is  now  asleep,  and  is  firee  from  seTere 
pain,  but  breathes  not  eiwily.  She  is  a  good  deal  inclined  to  sleep.  I 
leave  space  to  tell  you  bow  she  may  be  in  the  morning. 

"  Wednesday  morning,  eight  d'eloch. — Mrs.  'Webster  passed  rather  a  com- 
fortable night.    She  had  less  cough  than  I  apprehended,  and  seems  calm 
and  quiet  this  morning.    She  thinks  she  breathes  a  little  easier  than  yes- 
tertlay.     Her  voice  is  iaint,  bat  natural  in  its  ionas. 
"  Tours  truly, 

"  Dakiel  'WiinsTEn." 

[to   MB.  EZEKIEL    "WEBSTEK.] 

"  Mt  dear  Bbothbr  :  I  cannot  give  jou  any  favorable  news  rrapeeting 
my  wife.  She  is  no  better,  and  I  fear  is  daily  growing  weaker.  She  is 
now  exceedingly  feeble.  Dr.  Perkins  thinks  she  has  altered  very  mnch  the 
last  three  or  four  days. 

"The  prospect  nearly  confotmds  me;  but  I  hope  to  meet  the  event 
with  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Paige  to-morrow  morning.    He  or  Iwill  write  you  again 


[TO  MI 

"  Monday  Morning,  January  SI. 

"Dbae  BnoTHBB:  Mre.  Webster  still  lives,  but  is  evidently  near  he 
end.    We  did  not  expect  her  continuance  yesterday,  from  houi'  to  hour. 

"  Yours  aifectionately, 

"D.  W." 

'^MonajLyMoiuing,  nine  o'clock, 

"My  dear  Sntr  Mrs,  Webster  still  lives,  but  cannot  possibly  remai 
'ong  with  na.    We  expected  her  decease  yesterday  from  hour  to  hour. 
"  I  received  Mrs.  Maaon's  letter,  but  could  not  coraraiinicate  it. 
"  Tours, 

"  D.  Webstee." 

"  Monday,  qiutter-past  two  o'cioot. 
"  Deae  BnoTQEK ;  Poor  Grace  has  gone  to  heaven.      She  has  now  juf 
breathed  her  last  breath. 
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"  I  sliall  go  with  her  forthwitli  to  Boatoa,  and,  on  receipt  of  this,  I  hope 
you  will  come  there  if  you  can. 

"  I  Bhall  ataj  there  some  days.    May  God  bless  you  and  yours ! 

"D.  Webster." 

[to  jin.  Ti.CKHOJi.] 

"  Quiuler-piist  two  o'cIiMk,  p.  m.,  Uonflay,  Jtmwiiry  SI,  1828. 

It  Sib  :  AH  is  over.    My  blessed  wife  lias  just  expired.    With 


leavG  of  Providence,  I  shall  soon  see  you,  and  receiTe  your  & 
"  May  God  bless  you. 

"D.  Websteh. 


ilr.  Tieknor  observes  in  his  IteniinisceDces : 

"  Mr.  Webster  came  to  Mr.  George  Blake's  in  Summer  Street,  where  wo 
saw  him  both  before  and  after  the  funeral.  He  seemed  completely  broken- 
hearted. At  the  funeral,  when,  with  Mr,  Paige,  I  was  making  some  ar- 
rangements for  the  cerem.onies,  we  noticed  that  Mr.  Webster  was  wearing 
shoes  that  were  not  fit  for  the  wet  walking  of  the  day,  and  I  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  in  one  of  the  carnages.  '  No,'  he  said, 
'  my  children  and  I  must  follow  their  mother  to  the  grave  on  foot,  I  could 
swim  to  Charlestown.'  A  few  minutes  aftenrard,  he  took  Julia  and  Daniet 
in  either  hand,  and  walked  dose  to  the  hearse  through  the  streets  to  the 
church  in  whoso  crypt  the  interment  took  place.  It  was  a  touching  and 
solemn  sight.    He  was  excessiTely  pale." 

Mrs.  Webster's  remains  were  placed  in  a  tomb  belonging  to 
her  hnaband,  beneath  St.  Paul's  Chm'ch,  in  Boston,  -with  those 
of  her  cliiWren,  Grace  and  Charles.  I  continue  the  correspond- 
ence which  followed  this  event : 


"  WiSHiKeTON,  January  BT,  1828, 

"  My  beak  Sm :  I  received  in  the  course  of,  the  mail  your  letter  an- 
nonncing  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster.  It  has  snnk 
Mrs.  Story  and  myself  in  deep  afBiction.  And,  prepai'ed  as  we  wei'e  for 
the  heavy  intelligence,  it  came  at  last  with  a  most  distressing  power  over 
our  minds.  We  do,  indeed,  most  sincerely  and  entirely,  from  our  whole 
hearts,  sympathize  with  you,  and  partake  largely  of  your  sorrows.  We 
have  long  considered  Mrs,  Webster  one  of  our  beat  and  truest  iWends,  and, 
indeed,  as  standing  to  us  ahnost  in  the  relation  of  a  sister.  We  have 
Itnown  her  excellent  qualities,  her  kindnessof  heart,  her  generous  feelings. 
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her  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  lier  warm  and  elevated  affections,  her 
constancy,  purity,  and  piety,  and  her  notle  disintcrcstcduesa,  and  her  ex- 
cellent sense.  Bucli  a  woman,  and  sucli  a  friend,  must  be  at  all  times  a 
moat  severe  loss,  and  to  us,  at  our  age,  ia  irreparable ;  we  can  scarcely  Iiope 
to  form  many  new  fiiendaliips,  and  our  hope,  our  dearest  hope,  waa  to 
retain  what  we  had.  "We  have  so  hoped  in  vnh>.  1  can  saj  with  Young, 
in  deep  humiliation  of  aoul : 

"  '  Our  flying  friendB  coma  o'ar  na  likB  a  cloud, 

That  glflW  of  life,  whieli  sometlmea  bUndB  the  wise.' 

"Of  the  loss  to  jou,  1  can  and  ought  to  say  nothing.  I  fenow  tliat, 
if  we  suffer,  your  son'ows  must  be  unspeakable.  And  I  can  only  pray  God 
to  aid  you  by  Bis  consolations,  and  to  suggest  to  yon  that,  after  your  first 
agony  is  oyer,  her  virtues  and  your  own  admirable  devotion  to  her  cannot 
but  be  sources  of  the  most  soothing  recollection  to  you.  I  know  well  that 
we  may  do  mischief  by  intermeddling  with  a  heart  wounded  by  grief;  and 
it  mnst  be  left  to  itself  to  recover  its  powers,  and  to  soften  its  anguish. 
What  some  of  na  think  of  the  dead,  you  may  read  in  the  National  Intelli- 
ffsrwer  of  Saturday.' 

"In  going  to  Boston,  and  attending  tlie  funeral  obsequies,  I  entirely 
agree  with  yonr  own  judgment,  I  should  have  done  the  same,  under 
lilte  circumstances,  as  moat  appropriate  to  my  own  feelings  and  to  pub- 
lic propriety.    We  have  in  spirit  followed  your  wife  to  the  grave  with 

"I  do  not  ni^e  your  immediate  return  here.  Bat  yet,  having  been  a 
like  sufferer,  I  can  aay  that  the  great  secret  of  comfort  must  be  sought,  so 
far  as  human  aid  can  go,  in  employments  It  requires  effort  and  sacrifices, 
but  it  is  the  only  specific  remedy  against  unavailing  and  wasting  sorrow ; 
that  canker  which  eats  into  the  heai-t,  and  destroys  its  vitality.    If  you 

'  Obitcarv  (written  by  Mr.  Justice  and  a  large  inteccoucss  with  society ;. 
Story). — "  On  Monday  last,  at  Hew  Torfc,  aniilier  conversation  diffliael  a  charm 
where  her  journey  to  Washington  was  which  belongs  only  to  the  purity  and  re- 
arrested by  the  disease  that  terminated  finement  of  the  be^t  female  minds.  Her 
her  Ufe,  Mrs.  Grace  Webster,  wife  of  the  life  was  filled  up  in  the  coosoientioas 
HDmWb  fhSe  f  hrgof  duty :  in  devoted  attach- 
hUd  Th  h  hmtohr  family  and  friends ;  in  deep, 
m      h        p      d      g      ra  d  unobtrnsive  piety;  in  holi- 

Sm            g   h         urn  purpose  and  conduct ;  and,  in 

w  pe           h        b        m       d  ffec         which,  beginning  in  this  world, 
m           m               bed         whglaoto  eternity.    Such  a  fife,  too 

p           d  qua     es  m  re  a    ac  h       nd  ed  for  ovx  happiness,  ought  to 

m              b          ra  ea      n     in"  by  its  close  but  regrets 

H      m  d  wi  !i    h  m      win  wn  losa,  while  it  should  (Sfotd 

ding  gctioe  and  ease,  eipreaaive  at  ones  the  higheal  conaolaaonB  from  the  COn- 

of  benevolence  and  reapect.     Her  heart  necUoiia  which  it  adorned,  aad  the  vir- 

was  Open  to  every  call  of  human  affile-  tues  which  It  illustrated.    To  her  hua- 

tioa,  and  her  charity  waa  of  that  Chris-  band  and    children,    wc    too    palnfUlly 

tian  power  which  blesses  them  thai  give  know  tha.t    the   loss  must  ba  irrepor- 

and  them  that  take.     Her  talents,  natu-  able." — {Nalirmal  hiidligensir  of  Janu- 

rally  fine,  had  been  cultivated  by  study  ary  26,  1E28.) 
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■will,  therefore,  allow  me  to  ailyiae,  it  wotilcL  be  that  you  abonld.  return  liere 
as  soon  as  jou  can  gather  up  jour  strength,  and  try  professional  and  pub- 
lie  labors.  Endeavor  to  wear  off  iliat  spirit  of  desponiioncy  wMcli  you 
cannot  but  feel,  and  wliich  you  will  scarcely  feel  any  inclination  to  resist. 
Saying  this,  I  haye  said  all  that  1  oiight,  and  I  kuow  that  jou  can  under- 
stand what  is  liest,  better  than  I  can  prescribe, 

"Mrs.  Story  desires  her  most  affectionate  regards  to  you  aud  tlia  chil- 
dren, and  I  join  in  them,  being  always  affectionately 

"Tour  friend, 

"  Joseph  Story." 

[to   DK.    PERKINS.] 

■'  EosTO.v,  JToudaj,  Jaawtfy  'i&,  1338. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  You  havo  learned,  by  Mr.  Paige's  letter,  that  we 
reached  Boston  on  Friday  evening ;  and,  on  Saturday,  committed  Mrs, 
Webster's  remains  to  the  tomb.  We  used  tlie  occasion  to  bring  into  our 
own  tomb  the  coffin  containing  the  remiuns  of  our  daughter  Grace,  who 
died  January  33, 1817.  My  dear  wife  now  lies  with  her  oldest  and  her 
youngest ;  and  I  hope  it  may  please  Ood,  when  my  appointed  hour  comes, 
that  I  may  rest  by  her  ^do. 

"  Mrs.  Bryant  came  immediately  to  see  me  and  the  children,  and  mani- 
fests her  kindest  sympathy  in  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  us.  She  is 
an  excellent  woman,  and  one  whom  Mrs.  Webster  very  much  regarded  and 
loved.  All  our  Mends  have  received  ua  with  a  sincerity  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  which  we  can  never  foi^et.  The  children  are  well,  Daniel 
will  resume  his  usual  residence  and  occupation  in  a  day  or  two.  Mrs.  Lee 
(Eliza  Buckminster),  Mrs.  Ticknor,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mi-s.  Appleton,  and  others, 
have  offered,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  to  take  care  of  Julia  and  Ed- 
ward for  the  winter.    We  have  not  yet  decided  how  we  shall  dispose  of 

"  I  pray  you  to  give  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Perkins.  I 
never  can  express  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  her  kindness  and  fiiend- 
ahip.    If  Mrs.  Webster  had  bsea  her  sister,  she  could  have  done  no  more. 

"  In  a  few  days,  I  intend  to  set  out  for  Washington.     If  there  should 
come  a  flight  of  snow,  so  m  to  make  sleighing,  I  shall  immediately  im- 
prove the  occasion  to  get  over  the  hilla  to  New  Haven, 
"  I  am,  dear  air,  most  truly, 

"Tours  always, 

'iDABXEL  Wkisster." 

"  Boston,  JrajiMajy  a),  1839. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  yesterday.     It 
would  give  me  great  plei^ure  to  sec  you;  but  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
inalic  a  journey  hither  at  this  season.     I  know  also  that  your  engagements 
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must  be  pressing.  I  ran,  at  present,  at  Mr.  Blake's,  with  the  children.  My 
brother  came  down  yestei'daj.  It  is  my  pui-pose  to  stay  till  toward  the 
end  of  this  week,  or  to  the  first  of  nest,  aceorcling  to  the  weather,  and 
then  proceed  South,  My  own  health  is  pretty  good,  although  I  feel,  in 
some  measure,  fatigued  and  exhausted..  I  shall  trayel  slowly,  and  must 
necessarily  stay  two  or  three  days  in  New  York. 

"As  to  my  children,  I  think  I  shall  dispose  of  them  in  this  town  for 
the  present,  without  inconyenience.  Daniel  is  perfectly  well  disposed  of 
where  he  is,  Mrs,  Lee  (Eliza  Buckminstcr)  lays  claim  to  Julia,  of  right, 
and  would  be  glad  of  Edward ;  also,  Mrs.  Ticknor,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton,  and  others,  have  kindly  offered  to  take  them,  I  feel  a  reluctance  to 
separate  these  two  little  ones,  but  still  incline  to  think  the  best  thing  will 
be  to  let  Julia  go  to  Mrs.  Lee's,  and  turn  Edward,  for  the  winter,  into  Mrs, 
Hale's  little  flock. 

"  As  fiir  as  I  have  thought  at  all  of  my  future  arrangements,  my  inclina- 
tion is  to  make  no  more  change  in  my  course  and  mode  of  life  than  the 
erent  necessarily  produces. 

"  I  think  I  aliall  leave  orders  to  have  the  ftimiture  put  np  in  the  honse, 
with  the  view  of  taking  home  the  children  when  I  return,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Paige,  keeping  the  family  together.  Except,  pei'haps,  that  it 
may  be  best  that  Julia  should  stay  principally  with  Eliza,  or  in  some  other 
family  where  there  is  a  lady.  Very  probably  both  the  little  children  may 
pass  the  summer  at  their  uncle's. 

"  I  pray  you  give  my  moat  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs,  Mason, 
Mrs.  "Webster  spoke  of  her  often,  and  always  with  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  affection.  Her  last  letter  was  received,  I  think,  before  Mrs, 
"Webster's  death  ;   but  when  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  read  it  or 

"  In  regard  to  this  calamity,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  that  every  thing  has 
conspired  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of  the  calamity  itself. 
All  was  done  that  could  be  done ;  the  kindnras  of  friends  had  no  hounds ; 
and  it  is  now  continued,  also,  toward  me  and  the  children.  The  mamier 
of  the  death,  too,  was,  in  all  respects,  such  as  her  dearest  friends  would 
have  wished, 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dakiej,  Webstek." 

[to  mk.  ri.ETcirBit  wdbstee,] 

"  SBXATE-CniuBEii,  Tucsiliiy.  Jpelmiarr/ 17,  ISas. 

"  Mt  jjeau  Son  ;  I  have;  received  a  letter  from  jou  to-day,  before  I  have 

found  time  to  answer  your  last.    That  gave  me  singular  pleasure,  as  it 

contained  a  very  grafifying  report  from  Mr,  Lcvcrett.'    I  have  nothing 

more  at  heart,  my  dear  son,  than  your  success  and  weifai'e,  and  the  cnlti- 

'  Master  of  the  Latin  RohonI,  Boston. 
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vation  of  your  talents  aad  Tirtues.  You  will  'bo,  la  the  common  course  of 
things,  coming  into  active  life,  when,  if  I  liyo  so  long,  I  shall  he  already 
an.  old  man,  and  shall  have  hut  little  left  in  life  but  mj  children  and  tlieir 
hopes  and  happiness.  In  contemplation  of  these  things,  I  look  with  the 
most  affectionate  anxiety  upon  your  progress,  considering  the  present  aa  a 
most  critical  and  important  period  in  your  life. 

"  Such  reports,  as  that  last  received,  give  me  good  spirits ;  and,  I 
douhfc  not,  mj  dear  son,  thab  the  consciousness  that  your  good  conduct 
and  respectahle  progress  in  your  class,  and  among  your  fellows,  gives  me 
pleaanre,  will  stimulate  your  affectionate  heart,  with  other  motives,  to 
earnest  and  assiduous  endeavors  to  excel.  I  pray  Heaven  to  hless  you  and 
prosper  you. 

"  At  present  my  time  is  exceedingly  occupied  hctwcen  the  Senate  and 
the  court,  and  I  suppoae  it  will  continue  so  to  ho  till  the  3d  of  March.  It 
is  very  cold  here;  much  the  severest  winter  I  ever  experienced  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"  Tours  most  affectionately, 

"  D.  "Wbbstee." 

"  DfiiK  William  :  I  found  divers  letters  of  yours  here  yesterday,  and 
hiive  another  to-day ;  for  all  which  I  thank  yon.  A  line  from  you,  as  often 
as  yon  can  write  one,  will  always  give  me  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I  were  troubling  you  too  much  wi  th  so  much  care  of 
the  children,  and  so  much  attention  to  my  concerns.  But  I  trust  yon  wUI 
not  suffer  me  to  wear  out  your  patience  and  kindness.  Notwithstanding 
the  hlessed  spirit,  that  has  so  long  been  the  common  bond  of  union  be- 
tween ns,  is  now  on  earth  no  more,  you  vrill  ever  be  to  me  one  of  the  near- 
est and  dearest  objects  in  life;  nearer  and  dearer,  indeed,  from  this  very 
calamity.    Enough  I 

"  I  find  Judge  Story  and  his  wife  very  well,  Mrs.  Stoiy  has  had  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  has  not  been  therefore  lonely.  But,  alas  I 
it  is  not  such  a  winter  as  she  promised  herselt  I  have  not  been  out  of 
the  house  to-day.  A  great  many  people  have  been  to  see  me.  To-mor- 
row 1  shall  probably  go  into  court. 

"  Tours,  dear  William, 

"Most  faithfully, 

"  D.  Webster," 

"  WAsniNOTON,  Weilnssilay  EveninK, ,  132S. 

''  Dgab  WnilAM  :  1  have  received  to-day  your  letter  of  Saturday, 
■which  makes  mo  feel  a  good  deal  better.  I  have  seldom  been  five  days 
bdora  without  hearing  from   home  ;   and,   altliough   I   have   lost  what 
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mainly  made  home  dear  to  me,  thca'e  is  yet  that  in  it  TTliich  I  loTa 
more  than  all  things  else  in  the  -woi-ld.  I  could  not  get  along  with- 
out eherishiiig  the  feeling  iliat  I  haye  a  liome,  notwittstaading  tlie  shoefc 
I  have  received.  You  must  try  to  make  the  children  ■write  when  you 
cannot,  bo  that  I  may  hear  from  some  of  you ;  once  every  two  or  three 
days  at  least. 

"  This  morning  was  devoted  to  General  Brown's  foneral ;  and  I  went 
into  court  at  one  o'clock.  For  some  days  to  come,  indeed,  as  long  as  the 
court  continues,  I  expect  no  leisure.  Time  has  been  when  I  should  not 
have  eared  much  about  it ;  and,  as  it  is,  I  shall  gat  through  somehow  Of 

"  The  arrangement  you  suggested  some  time  ago,  aa  to  the  chQdren's 
all  dining  with  you  on  Sunday,  and  occasionally  with  our  other  iriends, 
pleases  me  welL  I  hope  they  are  happy.  Edwai-d,  I  am  sure,  is  aa  well 
off  as  he  can  be  ;  and,  since  you  cannot  spare  him,  I  am  content  he  should 
remain  where  he  is, 

"  Riley's  trunk  is  here.  I  shall  send  it  the  very  first  opportunity.  He 
will  receive  it,  I  trust,  iu  a  week  or  two,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mary  is  sick, 
and  hope  hei'  illness  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

"  Eemember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Blake.  I  would  write  him,  if  I  had 
time,  to-night,  but  must  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  Give  my  love  to  all  tJie  children.    I  wish  I  had  one  of  them  here. 
"  Good-night. 

"  D.  Wbbbtbk," 

[to  MR.  TIC5S0B.J 

"WiSHiHOTON,  Feirsanj  22, 1828,  in  Siipifrae  Court, 

"Mt  dbak  Sjk  :  I  find  myself  again  in  the  court,  where  I  have  been 
so  many  -winters,  and  surrounded  by  such  men  and  things  as  I  have  itsually 
found  heie.  But  I  feel  very  little  zeal  or  spirit  in  regard  to  the  passing 
aihiirs.  My  most  strong  propensity  is  to  sit  down,  and  sit  stiU  ;  and,  if  I 
could  have  my  wish,  I  think  the  writing  of  a  letter  would  be  the  greatest 
effort  I  should  put  forth  for  the  residue  of  the  winter.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  a  sort  of  necessity  will  compel  me  to  be  here  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  and  to  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  of  the  court. 
My  own  health,  I  think,  is  a  good  deal  better  than  when  I  left  home.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  good,  and  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  tliat  respect. 

"  Tlie  Judge  and  Mm  Story  are  getting  along  very  well.  She  has 
complained  a  little  of  d/yspepsia^  but  now  seema  to  be  well,  and  enjoys 
Washington  society  with  reasonable  relish.  They  dine  to-day  (birthday) 
at  the  President's. 

"  I  hear  that  my  children  are  frequent  vi^tore  at  your  house,  much  to 
their  gratJficatJon.  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  with  how  much  Idudnoss  you 
and  Mrs.  Ticknor  treat  tis  all ;  and  feel  how  greatly  we  must  lean  on  our 
friends  under  our  present  circumstances.    I  feel  a  much  greater  inclination, 
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or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  much  greater  necessity,  of  being  at  liome 
than  ever  befoi-e ;  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  children  at  present,  as  I 
know  they  are  well  disposed  of,  but  for  my  own  comfort  and  solace.  There 
is  little  here  in  administer  that,  which  I  find  I  most  need.  But  I  did  not 
intend,  my  dear  sir,  to  write  you  a  gloomy  letter.  My  object  was  mainly 
to  notify  my  safe  anlva!,  to  keep  myself  in  remembrance,  and  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  kind  deeds.  Both  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  are  persons  to  whom 
the  art  of  writing  is  known,  and  the  exercise  of  it  not  afflicting.  I  flatter 
myself,  therefore,  that  one  or  the  other  of  you  wUl  sometimes  fiiTOr  me 
witJi  a  few  lines.  1  pray  yon  make  ier  my  most  grateful  and  kind  remem- 
brance.    Mention  me  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale. 

"  Youra  ever  faitlifully, 

"  TlJCSh.  "Webstee, 
"G,  Ticknor." 

[TC  Mr     iiPl 

'^  W  jsmNGTON",  March  15,1BS8, 
"Deab  EiiZA  I  rpt  rn  ■\t  1  Mr  Paikers'  letter,  which  I  hare  read, 
as  you  may  well  snppoM  ■with  grtat  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  soothing 
and  balmy  to  my  feelings  thaa  to  dwell  on  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
wife,  and  to  hear  othpis  speal  of  her  nho  knew  her  and  loved  her.  My' 
heart  holds  on  by  this  thread,  as  if  it  were  by  means  of  it  to  retMii  her  yet 
here,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Parker  were  always  kind  to  us,  and  are  among  those 
Portsmouth  Mends  whom  time  and  distance  ueyer  separated  from  onr 
acquaintance  and  affection,  Mrs.  Webster  had  very  high  esteem  for  them 
both. 

"  I  hear  from  Mr.  Paige  and  from  Julia  and  from  Edward  that  you  are 
well.  Jnlia  has  told  me  all  about  your  party,  and  how  long  she  sat  up,  I 
hear  from  others,  as  well  as  herself,  that  she  is  happy  as  possible  under  the- 
protection  of  your  care  and  kindness.  You  will  love  her,  I  know,  for  her 
mother's  sake,  and,  I  hope,  for  her  own  also  ;  and  I  tnist  she  will  mako 
herself  agreeable  to  your  hnsband.  You  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  con- 
cern for  Julia  need  not  lead  me  to  forbear  any  purpose  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  of  crossing  the  water.  It  would  be  unpleasant,  certainly, 
to  leave  the  children,  and  especially  a  little  girl  of  Julia's  age ;  but  I 
should  not  feel  nneasy  about  her  at  all  while  under  your  guardianship. 
There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which  are  well  to  be  weighed 
before  I  am  water-borne.  Even  if  what  you  allude  to  were  supposed  to  be 
at  my  own  option,  and,  however  desirable  it  might  be  in  itself,  times  and 
cireumstancea  may,  nevertheless,  be  such  as  '  give  me  pause.'  This  ia  all  I 
can  aaj  about  it  at  present,  except  that  I  am  now  too  old  to  do  any  thing 
in  a  hurry,  I  believe  this  is  ahiiost  the  only  time  I  have  alluded  to  tiie 
subject  to  any  one ;  and  would  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  having  said  one 
word  respecting  it. 

Port-E 
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"  Mrs.  Story  left  its  the  day  before  yestei-day.  The  Jndge  goes  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  him,  though  qiiit*  ■willing  to  have  the 
court  break  up. 

"  I  hare  a  very  kind  letter,  indeed,  from  Mrs.  BTerett,  respectmg  the 
name  of  her  jotuigest  daughter;  Iwish  uncle  would  carry- Julia  out  to 
see  her. 

"  Is  youv  husband  a  doctunent-reader  ?    I  should  be  glad  to  sead  him 
some  of  our  papera,  sx»eeches,  etc,  hut  have  been  afraid  he  would  vote  it  a 
Ijore,     Pray  give  my  lore  to  him  ;  and  believe  mej  as 
"  Ever,  yotirs, 

"  Dakl.  Webster." 


"  Wasuixgtos,  March  21, 1829. 
"  My  dear  NiirHEW ;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  nft'ectionate 
letter,  and  assure  yott  its  aiiggestions  are  all  in  accordance  ivith  my  oivii 
feelings.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  uni'eaaoiiable  to  believe  that  the  friend- 
ships of  this  life  are  perpetuated  in  heaven.  Flesh  and  btood,  indeed,  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  but  I  know  not  why  that  which  consti- 
tutes a  pure  source  of  happiness  on  earth,  individual  affection  and  love, 
may  not  survive  the  tomb.  Indeed,  is  not  the  principle  of  happiness  to 
the  sentient  behig  essentially  the  same  in  heaven  and  on  eaith !  The  love 
of  God,  and  the  good  beings  whom  He  has  created,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  material  imivorse  which  He  has  formed,  can  there  be  other  sources  of 
happiness  than  these  to  the  human  mind,  unless  it  is  to  alter  its  whole 
structure  and  character  ?  And,  again,  it  may  be  aslced,  how  can  this  world 
ba  rightly  called  a  scene  of  probation  and  discipline,  if  these  affections, 
which  we  are  commanded  to-  cherish  and  cultivate  here,  are  to  leave  us  on 
the  threshold  of  the  other  world  ?  Tli^e  views,'  and  many  others,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  earthly  affections,  purified  and  exalted,  ai'e 
fit  to  carry  with  us  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  Yet,at  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  are  some  things  in  the  New  Testament  which  may  possibly  eoun- 
traiauce  a  different  conclusion, .  The  words  of  our  Saviour,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  woman  who  had  seven  husbands,  deserve  deep  reflection.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  some  descriptions  of  heavenly  happiness  are  so 
ethereal  and  sublimated  as  to  fill  me  with  a  strange  sort  of  terror.  Even 
that  which  you  quote,  thai  our  departed  friends  '  are  aa  the  angela  of 
God,'  penetrates  my  soul  with  a  di'eadful  emotion.  Like  an  angel  of  God,, 
indeed,  I  hope  she  is,  in  purity,  in  happiness,  and  in  inunortality ;  but,  I 
would  fiiin  hope  that,  in  kind  remambranco  of  those  she  has  left,  in  a 
lingering  human  sympathy  and  human  love,  she  may  yet  be,  as  God 
originally  created  her, '  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.' 

"  My  dear  nephew,  I  cannot  pursue  these  thoughts,  nor  turn  back  to 
see  what  I  have  ■written.    Adieu. 

"  D.  W." 
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■■  WASiiisiiTOS,  MarCli  2S,  1S23. 
"I  received  your  liuatiand's  letter,  my  dear  Mi«.  Ticknor,  some  time 
ago,  and  yoiir  postacript,  and  thank  you  botli  for  taking  the  pains  to  think 
of  me.  My  children  write  me  often,  and  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  how 
constant  is  your  kindness  toward  them.  Ton  feel  an  interest  in  them,  I 
know,  for  their  mother's  sake,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  able  in  due  time  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  regard  and  kindness  on  their  own  account.  I  do  not 
feel  over-ansious  about  them,  knowiug  that  they  are  in  safe  hands,  and 
well  disposed  of;  yet  they  necessarily  occupy  my  mind  a  great  deal,  and 
bring  reflections  and  tlioughts  which  I  cannot  shut  ont,  and  which  come 
also  through  many  other  channels.  I  did  not  intend,  however,  my  dear 
friend,  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  or  in  depressed  spirits ;  iDut  so  it 
is,  that  whenever  my  mind  falls  into  commimion  with  those  whom  I  know 
to  take  a  concern  in  its  recent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to  the  past,  and  claims 
to  be  indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend's  condolence  and  sympathy. 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

"My  healtJi  has  become  very  tolerably  good,  and,  now  that  the  court 
has  closed  its  session,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  myself  involved  in  a  great 
pressure  of  affairs,  and  certainly  shall  do  nothing  that  I  am  not  absolutely 
obliged  to  do. 

"  It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  May. 
"  Mr,  "Kcknor  gave  me  a  very  good  accoitnt  of  Boston  matters,  np  to 
the  date  of  his  letter.  There  have  been  some  more  recent  occurrences, 
about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  newspapers  tell.  I  allude  es- 
pecially to  a  great  meeting  of  Federalists,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  to  aid  General  Jaclfaon'a  election,  against  Mr,  Adams.  I  did  not 
hear  that  yonr  husband  was  there.  If  he  was,  he  does  not  appear  to  l\avo 
made  a  speech. 

"  I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  "Washington,  aa  I  do  not  go  out,  and 
see  nobody  escept  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr,  Vaugtan  baa  been  two  or 
three  times  to  see  me.  He  looks  i-ather  tliin  and  pale,  though  he  counts 
himself  well.  'Walleustein  is  here,  a  perfect  hermit.  He  does  not  go  even 
to  Congress  or  the  court.  His  health  seems  not  good,  and  they  say  he  is 
in  love,  which,  yon  Itnow,  may  either  mend  or  mar  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  must  pray  jou  to  give  my  love  to  Mr,  Hale's  family,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  efforts  to  write  to  them.  I  see  that 
Mr,  Hale  is  the  president  or  vice-president  of  all.  the  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  Commonwealth,^ 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor, 
most  tmly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"DANrEi.  Wbestee. 
"Mrs.  Ticknor." 
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In  the  next  montli  Mr.  Webster  waa  cheered  ty  a  visit 
fi'om  Mr,  Ticknor  and  Mr.  Prescott,'  which  he  eeems  to  havo 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

[to  MR.  TICKNOR.] 


"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  received  youre  of  the  13th  this  mornmg,  and  neTai- 
esecut«iJ  commission,  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasare  than  thig  of  looking 
up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  PreBCOtt.  It  delights  roe  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming,  and  1  sliaU  certainly  keep  you  a  fortniglit. 

"  The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  aot  strictly  iu  the  house  I  live  in, 
but  in  the  same  Wock,  and  quite  proximaie.  My  landlady  has  engaged 
them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  my  table.  When 
you  amve  in  this  far-famed  metropolis,  please  direct  the  coachman  to  set 
down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre'a,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Qadsbj's 
National  Hotel,  a  little  this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a 
large  Trooden.  platform  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  In- 
quire for  Mr.  Webster.    If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest  will 

follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner  for  you  at 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not  bring  you,  at  four 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

"Yours  always  truly, 

"D.  Webbtek." 

This  visit  I  find  alluded  to  iu  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
Ticknor's  Keminisecncee : 

"In  the  spring  of  1838  I  made  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  for  the 
pmpose  of  breaking  np  a  cotigh  which  had  teased  me  for  some  time. 
Prescott  went  with  me,  Mr.  Webster  provided  rooms  for  ua  in  the  house 
adjacent  to  the  one  where  he  lived,  but  we  shared  his- parlor  and  his  table. 
He  was  much  out  of  spirits,  from  the  death  of  Mrs,  Webster  a  few  months 
before,  tut  he  was  very  busy  and  very  interesting.  There  was  much  talk 
of  hia  going  minister  to  England,  and  I  think  he  might  have  had  the  place 
about  that  time  if  he  had  chosen.  Talking  of  it  with  him  one  day,  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  besides  he  thought  he  was  more  use- 
ful in  his  place  in  the  Benate.  I  think  he  believed  he  could  render  the 
country  more  service  there  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  he  intimated  as 
much,  more  than  once,  particularly  ia  a  converaafion  with  Mr.  Siorrs,  of 
New  Tork,  who,  till  Mr.  Webster  nndeoeived  him,  believed  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  place  that  veiy  morning.  Mr.  Webster  was  undoubtedly 
right.  If  he  had  gone  to  England  then,  he  could  cot  have  made  the  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne  m  January,  1830." 

•  The  Iiistorian. 
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[to  meb.  ticknor.] 

"  Washmstok,  Frlflay,  five  o'clook,  May  — 

"Mr  DEAB  Mrs,  Ticknor;  I  thank  you  for  jout letter,  eaclosmg your 


He  is  dressing  to  go  to  the  Preaitleiit'B,  and  I  shall  go  lyith 
him  rather  tliau  stay  to  my  lonely  dinner.  He  and  Mr,  Prescott  leave  me 
to-morrow.  I  stall  feel  their  loss  very  seiiously,  I  assure  you,  but  I  canaot 
persuade  them  to  stay  longer.  Nothing  resists  the  attraction  of  wives  and 
clliUren. 

"  Tou  are  very  kind  to  tell  me  about  my  three  little  ones.    I  have  the 
greatest  happiness  in  knowing  tliat  they  are  well,  and  in  feeling  how  much 
my  friends  care  for  them,  and  think  of  them. 
"  In  nest  month  I  hope  to  sec  you  all. 

"  Adien.     Ever  very  truly  yours, 

"D.  W." 

W^hington  was  uot  the  scene  from  whicli  he  could  derive 
the  consolations  that  he  needed.  He  longed  for  the  society  of 
Ms  children  and  the  friends  of  liis  home.  The  following  letter 
to  !MJrs.  Lee  expresses  the  state  of  his  feelings,  as  the  session 
drew  to  its  close,  and  hia  escape  became  neai'er : 

[to   MBS.  LEE.] 

"Mt  deab  Fkibkd:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  13tli  was  received 
to-day.  I  cannot  thank  you  sufBciently  for  your  goodness  and  affection 
toward  Julia.  Certainly  you  come  nearer  supplying  her  loss  than  any  one 
else.  I  believe  she  loves  you  best  of  any ;  and  it  is  my  wish,  my  dear 
friend,  that  you  should  make  her  as  much  your  own  as  your  feelings 
prompt  you  to  do.  She  cannot  be  better  than  with  you,  and  I  incline  to 
leave  it  very  much  to  your  choice  how  much  she  shall  be  with  you,  and 
when  it  is  best  for  her  to  be  elsewhere.  Tou  have  a  right  to  her,  if  you 
choose  to  have  her,  which  nobody  else  will  ever  divide.  You  have  been 
among  our  dearest  Mends  ii-om  the  day  of  our  marriage,  and,  aa  Julia  is 
left  motherless,  I  know  not  what  to  do  for  her  so  well  as  to  leave  her  with 
you,  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  yon  to  have  lior  with  you.  If  you  think 
her  education  would  not  suffer,  I  shonid  bo  quite  willing  she  should  be 
with  you  most  of  the  summer ;  though  I  hope  to  have  her  with  me  some 
of  the  time. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  all  your  kind  remembrance  and  good 
wiahes.  Your  regard  and  fiiendsMp  ai'e  among  tlie  objects  which  make 
me  willing  to  live  longer,  and  whicli  I  shall  never  cease  to  value  while  I 
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do  live.  You  say  Mr.  SulliTEin  thoiight  me  depressed.  It  is  true.  I  fear 
I  grow  more  and  more  so.  I  feel  a  vacuum,  an  indifference,  a  want  of 
motive,  wliieh  I  cannot  describe. 

"  I  hope  mj  children,  and  the  society  of  roy  beat  fi-ienda,  may  ronse  me ; 
but  I  can  never  see  such  days  as  I  have  seen.  Tet  I  diould  not  repine ;  I 
have  enjoyed  much,  very  much;  and,  if  I  wei-e  to  die  to-night,  I  ahonld 
bless  God  most  fervently  that  I  have  lived. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  I  hope  to  be  in  better  apuits  when  I  see  you. 

"  DAIIIEIi  WBB6TBB." 

This  coiTespondeiice  lias  been  spread  "before  the  reader, 
hecause  nothing  else  can  so  well  disclose  the  trial  to  which  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  was  subjected,  as  nothing  else  can 
so  well  exhibit  his  religious  nature,  Lis  tenderness,  and  his  self- 
control.  Nor  could  there  he  a  better  tribute  to  the  character 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother  than  the  evidence  which  is  hera  afforded 
of  the  blank  in  his  existence  which  this  loss  created.  The  "ap- 
plause of  listening  senates  "  became  as  nothing  to  him,  when 
he  remembered  that  it  could  not  be  shared  by  her  who  had  wit- 
nessed all  his  trinmphs,  and  whose  quick  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathies had  crowned  them  all.  The  thought  of  remaining  in 
public  life,  with  his  children  east  upon  the  care  of  others,  rich 
as  he  was  in  friends,  oppressed  him.  His  sons  might  be  placed 
where  the  work  of  education  could  be  well  performed ;  but 
there  was  a  daughter,  inheriting  some  of  the  father's  intellect 
and  all  of  the  mother's  gentleness,  whose  bereaved  condition 
filled  him  with  anxiety.  Yet  for  them,  as  for  himself,  he  could 
see  no  way  but  to  trust  in  the  vigilant  affection  of  those  who 
loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  until  he  could  determine  whether 
there  remained  aught  for  him  in  the  paths  of  fame  that  could 
compensate,  in  the  good  he  could  do  his  country,  for  the  loss 
that  was  to  fall  on  himself  and  his,  by  continuing  in  the  public 
service. 

As  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  goes  on,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  his  career  was  marked  by  great  success,  while 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman  rose  constantly  higher  and  higher 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  while  the  exercise  of  his  public  talents 
afforded  him  pleasure,  and  the  applause  that  followed  him  was 
a  source  of  happiness,  and  while  new  exigencies  in  public  affairs 
constantly  multiplied  his  distinctions,  ho  was  yet  a  man  who 
suffered  perhaps  more  than  tlie  ordinary  share  of  human  sor- 
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rowa.  If  we  would  know  what  it  was  that  carried  liim  on,  to 
the  laet,  in  public  life,  and  prevented  him  &om  seeking  in  a 
private  station  for  that  repose  which  is  at  once  rest  and  ob- 
ecnrity,  we  most  look  for  something  deeper  than  mere  ambi- 
tion. Undoubtedly  he  was  ambitious.  It  would  not  be  a  true 
view  of  his  character  or  nature  to  claim  for  him  an  exemption 
from  that  attribute,  whether  it  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  But  it 
will  be  found,  and  it  will  be  allowed,  by  all  who  shall  under- 
stand and  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  motives  which  actuated 
him  at  the  several  most  critical  periods  of  his  life,  when  retire- 
ment from  pubhc  station  came  prominently  before  his  thoughts, 
that  we  must  admit  him  to  have  been  chiefly  controlled  by 
patriotic  reasons,  or  we  cannot  fidly  estimate  his  character. 

There  is  a  low  type  of  supposed  wisdom,  which  always  as- 
signs the  actions  of  public  men  to  a  selfish  origin,  and  which 
complacently  assumes  that  it  has  sounded  all  the  depths  of 
human  nature,  when  it  has  made  this  common  suggestion.  But 
such  vulgar  shrewdness  does  not  penetrate  beneath  the  surface. 

Among  the  measures  of  tliis  session  was  one  in  which  Mr, 
"Webster  took  a  deep  interest,  notwithstanding  his  present  afflic- 
tion. This  was  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of 
the  Kevolution.  In  the  Senate,  the  discussion  on  this  measure 
had  been  watched  by  him  with  great  soHcitude,  until  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  likely  to  he  an  equal  division  upon  it. 
He  had  not  intended  to  speak  upon  the  subject  until  it  was 
probable  that  the  bill  would  be  lost.  He  then  came  foi'ward 
and  delivered  the  speech  now  contained  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  works,'  The  bill  became  a  Ian;,  Among  the  lettei's  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  "Webster  by  tlie  siu'viving  patriofe  whose  cause 
he  had  espoused,  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  following 
from  General  IRoi-th,  of  Connecticut,  render  it  too  striking  to 
be  omitted.  AH  my  readers  may  not  he  aware  that  the  case 
of  these  officers  involved  an  unfulfilled  contract  on  the  pari  of 
the  country,  which  had  remained  neglected,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  was  this  feature  of  their  claim  that  Mr.  Webster 
especially  enforced,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
speeches  that  he  ever  made. 
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"Permit  me  to  nffei  m;  UiTJiks  il  e,rateftil  acknowletlgments  to 
yoii,  ail",  and  to  tlie  othei  gentlemen  of  tlie  Henate  who,  with  you,  under 
adverse  circumstances  -unl  greit  discourftgements  hwe  steadily  and  with 
force  advocated  the  claima  of  the  remammg  Eevolutionary  oiflcers;  and 
for  the  delicacy  with  which  the  unfortunate  situation  of  many  of  them  has 
bean  allnded  to.  During  the  fchort  period  allotted  to  lis,  I  tniat  we  shall 
forget  whatever  haa  been  nnplea,  ant  v^liatev  r  ixe  may  have  thought  nn- 
jnst,  lememhering  only  the  Lenehts  receive!  from  those  who,  had  It  heen 
possible,  -would  haye  bestowed  a  gift  without  alloy. 

"  "Wiat  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill,  time  will  show.  Our  hope 
has  been  long  deferred,  it  may  be  soon  extinguished ;  hut  the  soldier  of 
the  Berolulion  possesses  that  wiiich  none  can  take  away— tlie  thought  of 
having  labored  in  erecting  a  temple,  tinder  the  ample  roof  of  which  our 
posterity  may  repose  in  safety,  and  the  oppressed  of  other  climes  find 
shelter. 

"  With  great  respect, 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant;, 

"W.  H"onTH." 

At  this  eesaion,  a  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  tlie 
suliject  of  the  tariff,  which  was  tho  foreruimer  of  the  discus- 
sions that  nob  long  afterward  introduced  into  the  Senate  the 
doctrines  of  "  Nullification."  The  pending  bill  of  1828  was  one 
making  extensive  alterations  in  the  existing  rates  of  duties,  and, 
of  course,  it  was  filled  with  multifaiious  details.  The  general 
poHey  and  principle  of  protection,  and  the  sectional  interests 
1  Ifj  it,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  several  changes 
I,  entered  as  usual  into  the  discussion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  that  the  assertion  was  first  made,  by 
■General  Hayne,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  that  tlie  interests  of  the 
Southern  States  had  been  sacrificed,  "  shamefidly  sacrificed," 
to  the  selfish  policy  of  other  sections,  and  especially  of  'New 
England,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  9th  of  May,  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  principally  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
original  tariff  policy,  entered  upon  in  1816,  was  not  a  New- 
England  measure;  that  the  present  bill  was  not  one  originating 
with  her;  and  that  some  of  its  provisions  were  likely  to  benefit 
no  interests  anywhere  excepting  the  interests  of  the  Treasury. 
This  is  the  second  principal  speech  intwile  by  Mr.  "Webster  in 
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CongreB3  on  the  eiibject  of  the  tariff,  and  it  ia  contained  in  tlie 
third  volume  of  his  works.' 

Several  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  extremely  in- 
junotK  to  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  constituents,  and  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  concerning  it  among 
his  immediate  fellow-citizens  in  Boston.  But  he  voted  for  it, 
because,  finding  liin^elf  under  the  constraint  of  an  unpre- 
cedented mode  of  legislation,  obliged  to  deal  as  a  whole  with  a 
measure  containing  good  and  bad  provieiona  relating  to  differ- 
ent subjects,  lie  believed  that  the  good  preponderated  over  the 
evil,  having  in  view  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  His 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Silsbee,  voted  the  other  way,  as 
did  the  Eepresentative  of  the  Boston  district,  Mr.  Gorliam.' 

Mr.  Wel^ter  returned  from  the  first  session  of  the  Twentieth 
Congress  in  May,  1838.  He  was  greatly  depressed.  If  it  is 
true,  as  perhaps  it  ia,  that  in  seasons  of  such  aflliction  as  that 
from  which  he  now  suffered,  occupation  ia  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines to  the  mind,  the  remedy  is  one  that  requires  accompani- 
mente  which  he  could  not  have  in  "Washington.  He  was  neces- 
saiTly  separated  there  from  his  children,  and  from  the  friends 
who  coidd  beat  miniater  the  solace  that  he  needed.  On  reach- 
ing Boston,  lie  gathered  his  children  once  more  under  his  own 
roof;  leaving  Ms  daughter,  however,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  with  Mrs.  Lee,  in  BrooHxae.  He  was  obliged  at  once  to 
enter  on  some  professional  engagements,  and  also  to  accept  from 
his  feUow-eitizens  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner,  which 
took  place  in  !Faneuil  Hall  on  the  5th  of  June. 

In  this  espressiou  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  city  participated, 
and  among  them  were  those  who  disapproved  of  his  vote  on  the 
tariff  bill  of  tlie  last  session.  They  respected  him  for  the  up- 
rightness of  his  character,  and  the  exercise  of  his  independent 
judgment;  and  it  waa  long,  very  long,  before  Braton  ever  had 
many  prominent  citizens  who  were  not  ready  to  give  a  candid 
interpretation  to  any  act  of  hia.  On  thia  occasion,  notwith- 
standing his  general  depression,  he  spoke,  in  reply  to  the  com- 

'  The  first  waa  ilie  speech  of  April  Webster  to  vote  for  the  bill  of  1823  was, 

1  and  3,  1821. — [Works,  iii.,  94.)   ArUe,  that  it  gave  woollens  the  protection  wbich 

chop.  9.  Congress  had  pledged  itself  to  givo  by 

>  The  piincipul  reason  that  led  Mi-,  tho  kw  of  1824. 
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plimentaiy  toast,  "witli  Iiis  uaiial  spirit,  dignity,  and  force,  ac- 
coTmting  for  liis  vote  on  the  tai'iff,  allnding  to  the  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  Eevolutionary  offieei's,  and  to  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improTeraents.' 

The  following  letter  from  Sir.  Clay  was  received  after  the 
dinner : 

■•  W'Aan.NGTOK,  lUffi  ■Tune,  lase. 

"Mt  dear  Sir:  JTotwithstasictiiig  your  tincl  permission  given  me  in 
your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  to  abstain  from  addresang  you,  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  gratification  of  expressing  Uie  satisfaction  which  wo  all 
felt  hei-e  with  the  proceedings  and  speeches  of  the  Boston  dinner.  I  waa 
particniai-ly  delighted  with  two  or  three  circumstances :  1.  The  harmony 
which  previuled  ia  n^pcct  to  the  tariff,  or,  rather,  the  acquiescence  in  the 
measure.  3.  Tour  felicitous  defence  of  your  vote.  8.  The  notice,  truly 
national  and  patriotic,  which  you  took  of  the  great  interest  of  internal  im- 
proTCmentfi.  And  4.  The  New-England  feeling  to  which  you  so  ur- 
gently appealed,  and  which  the  whole  proceedings  were  well  calcidated  to 
excite.    Goodwill  come  of  your  work, 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  General  Porter,  who  will  be  here  in  two  or  three 
days.  He  postpones  his  decision  until  he  comes  here ;  but  I  think  it  wili 
be  to  accept. 

"My  health  continues  as  it  was  when  you  left  here,  I  commence  my 
jomney  nest  week,  fliam  which  I  anticipate  the  best  effects.  I  have  been 
rendered  very  happy  by  the  company  of  my  only  surviving  daughter,  who 
joined  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  giiis.  She  brought 
with  her  her  two  children,  whom  I  had  never  seen. 

"  Our  news  fi-ora  Kentucky  continues  good. 

"  You  will  have  seen  a  report  on  the  secret  service  fimd.  It  was  a 
necessary  esplanation  for  the  "VVeat,  I  must  be  held  esclusively  respon- 
sible for  its  publication,  which  the  President  approved  at  my  instance.  I 
hope  it  wOl  meet  your  approbation, 

"  My  best  regards  to  Everett,  Gorham,  and  Mr.  J.  Mason, 

"  Cordially  your  friend, 

"H.  Clay, 

"D.  Webster,  Esq." 

Into  the  excitements  of  the  presidential  election,  then  ap- 
proaching, Mr.  Webster  did  not  enter.  That  contest,  of  a  bit- 
temesa  then  unexampled,  in  which  General  Jacbson  obtained  a 
majority  of  ninety-five  electoral  votes  over  Mr.  Adams,  and 

'  Sec  ilie  spceoli  in  "Works,  i.,  1S3,  el  siq. 
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sixty-seven  electoral  votes  above  the  niimlDer  necessary  to  a 
eiioiee,  was  not  one  in  which  Mr.  "Webster  conld  take  an  active 
pai't.  His  chief  regret  at  the  state  of  things  ai'ose  from  the 
fact  that  persons  holding  opposite  opinions  on  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  leading  measures  of  Mr. 
Adaras's  Administration,  had  united  to  overthrow  it.  An  op- 
position founded,  not  on  the  measures  of  G-ovemment,  but  on 
other  and  chiefly  personal  causes,  he  regarded  as  dangerous  and 
alarming.  He  foresaw  in  it  that  rage  for  office,  and  that  dedi- 
cation of  the  of&ces  of  the  country  as  a  fund  for  the  reward  of 
personal  partisanship,  which  speedily  followed,  and  which  have 
entered  more  or  less  into  every  succeeding  renewal  of  the  eon- 
test  for  the  executive  power,  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  catastrophe  in  which  he  feared  that  this  experiment  of 
confederated  government  would  sooner  or  later  end.  "  It  is 
my  opinion,  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  "  that  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  maintained  but  by  administeiing  it  on  principles  as  wide 
and  broad  as  the  country  over  which  it  extends.  I  mean,  of 
course,  no  extension  of  the  powers  which  it  confers;  but  I  speak 
of  the  spirit  with  which  those  powers  should  be  exercised.  If 
there  be  any  doubts  whether  so  many  republics,  covering  so 
vast  a  territory,  can  be  long  held  together  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  impossibility  of 
so  holding  them  together  by  any  narrow,  local,  or  selfish  system 
of  legislation.  To  render  the  Constitution  perpetual  (which 
God  grant  it  may  be),  it  is  necessaiy  that  its  benefits  should  be 
practically  felt  by  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South,  must  all  see  their  welfare  pro- 
tected and  advanced  by  it.  "While  the  Eastern  frontier  is  de- 
fended by  fortifications,  its  harbors  improved,  and  commerce 
protected  by  a  naval  force,  it  is  right  and  just  that  the  region 
beyond  the  AUeghanies  shoidd  receive  fair  consideration  and 
equal  attention,  in  any  object  of  public  improvement,  interest- 
ing to  itself,  aad  within  the  proper  power  of  the  Government. 
These,  sir,  ai'e  in  brief  the  general  views  by  which  I  have  been 
governed  on  questions  of  this  kind ;  and  I  trust  they  are  such 
as  this  meeting  does  not  disapprove." 

!N"everthelesa,  Mr.  "Webster  was  an  object  of  virulent  attack 
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from  many  members  of  tlie  old  Kepiibliean  party,  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  new  organization  for  the  support  of  General  Jack- 
son's claim  to  the  presidency.  In  this  warfare,  the  persons  who 
assailed  him  did  not  evince  their  "  Kepiibliean  "  consistency.  As 
a  mere  J'ederaliat  of  a  former  day,  they  would  have  pa^ed  him 
by  unmolested,  or  have  courted  his  favoi'.  Upon  all  gi'otinds 
of  party  consistency,  aside  from  his  personal  eminence,  he  was 
entitled  to  their  respect  and  eonlidence.  Hfe  election  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentativra  in  1822  had  not  been  opposed  by  the 
Republicans;  in  1824,  he  was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
Eepublican  candidate ;  and,  in  1836,  that  party  again  united  in 
supporting  him  as  their  Eepresentative  in  Congress.  When 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  June,  182?',  he  was  chosen  by  a  L^isla- 
ture  in  which  a  great  majority  of  the  members  were  of  the  same 
Republican  party.  His  whole  course,  therefore,  in  the  support 
which  he  had  given  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Adams's  Adminis- 
ti-ation,  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  pai-ty  which  had  been  the 
ancient  opponents  of  the  Federaliste ;  for  Mr,  Webster,  in  truth, 
was  regarded  as  a  statesman  whose  political  principles,  in  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  and  the 
proper  mode  of  administering  them,  were  such  as  in  that  day 
were  considered  to  be  "Republican,"  His  transcendent  abili- 
ties and  patriotism,  added  to  this  political  sympathy  with  his 
opinions  on  piiblic  questions,  disarmed,  with  many  of  the  old 
"  Republicans,"  the  prejudice  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen 
from  his  former  connection  with  the  now  extinct  IFedeTal  party. 

Still,  there  were  individuals  among  his  constituents  who 
could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  had  supported  Mr.  Adams's 
Administration,  and  now  desired  his  reelection.  It  is  needles  to 
revive  or  recall  these  personal  attacks.  But,  as  there  was  one 
of  them  which  Mr,  Webster  thought  fit  to  bring  before  a  court 
of  law,  it  is  proper  that  an  exact  account  should  here  be  given 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  this  departure  from  a  role  which 
he  followed  upon  all  other  similar  occasions  throughout  his  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Mr.  Webster  prosecuted  a  gentleman 
of  high  social  standing  in  Boston  by  indictment  for  a  libel. 
The  facts  were  these :  During  the  canvass  for  the  presidential 
election  of  that  year,  there  appeared  in  the  party  newspapers 
of  the  day  what  purported  to  be  a  lettor  written  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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son  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  Giles,  in  1835,  in  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son referred  to  dieclosures  made  to  him  by  Mi-.  John  Quiney 
Adams  in  1807  or  1808,  eoneeming  the  action  of  the  leadei-s  of 
the  Federal  party  in  New  England  at  the  time  of  the  Embargo. 
Mr,  Adams  was  stated  in  that  letter  to  have  accused  those 
leaders  of  the  design,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Embargo,  of 
effecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  of  uniting  the 
Kew-England  States  to  the  British  provinces. 

Jlr.  Adama  immediately  caused  an  article  to  be  pnblislied 
in  the  WatiomMi  Intelligencer  at  Washington,  denying  that  he 
had  made  svich  dfeclosures  in  any  interview  with  Mi-,  Jefferson, 
but  admitting  that,  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Giles  in 
1807-'8,  he  had  said  that  he  tlionght  the  opposition  to  the  Em- 
bargo would  become  so  open  and  violent  as  to  requu-e  forcible 
suppression ;  in  which  case  he  had  "  unequivocal  evidence " 
that  the  Federalist  leaders  would  attempt  to  form  a  separate 
confederacy  of  New  England,  and  call  in  Gi-eat  Britain  to  their 
aid;  for  he  Iniew  it  had  long  been  their  design  to  bring  about 
such  a  di^olntion  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JefTei^on's  letter  and  Mi-.  Adams's  admissions  elicited 
a  great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion  and  comment  botli  from 
the  political  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams  and  from  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  his  political  friends.  In  a  newspaper  published 
in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  The  Jackson  MepubUcam,  there 
appeared  an  article,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1828,  referring  to 
Mr.  Welrater  by  name  as  one  of  the  Federalist  leaders  who  had 
been  charged  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1807-'8  with  this  treasonable 
design.  Mr.  Webster  was  naturally  indignant  at  such  a  use  of 
his  name,  which  pointed  at  Mm  a  charge  that  Mr.  Adams  never 
coidd  have  thought  of  levelling  at  him ;  for,  in  the  tune  of  the 
Embargo  and  of  the  New-England  resistance  to  it,  Mr.  Webster 
was  a  young  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire,  and  had  no  personal 
connection  with  the  gentlemen  who  weref  named  by  the  article 
as  the  obnoxious  plotters  against  the  TJnion,  all  of  whom  were 
citizens  of  Ma^achusetts.  Mr.  Webster's  own  course,  more- 
over, respecting  the  Embargo,  was  well  known,  or  could  be 
easily  ascertained ;  and,  if  there  was  any  thing  treasonable  in 
the  proceedings  or  design  of  ihe  subsequent  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, it  was  quite  notorious  in  Boston,  in  1828,  that  ho  had 
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never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  had  disapproved  of  it. 
He  had  other  reasons  for  feehng  deeply  hint  by  the  publication.. 
He  knew  well,  as  every  one  else  know,  that  the  New-England 
i-esfetance  to  the  Embai^o  waa  a  constitutional  resistance ;  that 
the  law  was  subjected  to  a  constitutional  test  of  its  validity,  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  nplield,  and  that  the 
people  who  suffered  by  it  submitted.  The  eminent  men  who 
were  charged  with  fomenting  treasonable  projects  had  since  be- 
come hia  personal  friends,  and  Ms  name  was  now  coupled  with 
theirs  in  an ,  infamous  charge,  founded  on  statements  said  to 
have  been  formerly  made  by  a  man  filling  the  exalted  position 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  reelection  Mr,  Web- 
ster now  favored.  In  all  the  tactics  of  party  warfare,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  greater  accumulation  of  personal  injustice ;  and 
this  injustice  was  surrounded  by  circumstances  which,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  opinion,  and  that  of  friends  who  were  no  way  in- 
volved in  the  charge,  made  it  his  duty  to  call  for  the  author  of 
the  article,  and  to  prosecute  him  for  libel. 

The  name  of  the  author  was  given  up  by  the  publishers  of 
the  paper,  and  the  grand  j\u-j  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
him,  which  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa^ 
chusetts,  Chief-Justice  Parker  presiding,  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  December,  1828.  Before  the  trial  came  on,  the  defence  in- 
timated that  the  course  which  they  should  take  would  lead  to 
important  development  concerning  the  political  period  of  the 
Embargo ;  but  they  abandoned  this  design,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  an  effort  to  show  that  the  article  was  no  hbel  upon 
Mr.  Webster,  as  no  malice  was  intended  toward  him,  the  whole 
being  a  fair  comment  on  the  statements  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adams,  The  jury  did  not  agree.  Ton  were  for  convicting 
and  two  were  for  acquitting.  The  case  was  never  pursued 
further.' 

Probably  it  happens  to  all  conspicuous  public  men  to  be  much 
importuned  by  colleges  and  Mterary  societies  to  appear  as  their 

'  A  clearer  case  of  libel  oouM  not  well  charge  of  treiison  agiutist  Mr.  Webster, 

exist.    The  name  of  Mi\  Webster  had  not  and  did  not  comraent  on  one  made  by 

beea  introduced,  nor  had  he  been  filluded  somebody  else.    Bat  the  whole  affiur  was 

to,  in  Mr.  AduuB'a  correflpondenoe  with  raised  up  with  the  partj  feelings  of  the 

Mr.  Gilea,  or  in  the  letter  attributed  to  day,  and  it  is  not  Eurprisii^  that  there 

Mr.  Jafforson.     The  writer  of  tLe  niswe-  should  have  been  two  reeusaat  jurymen 

paper    article,    therefore,    onffiniUed    a  on  the  panel. 
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"  orator  "  afc  tlieir  anniversariea.  Many  such  applications,  ad- 
dressed to  llr.  "Webster  at  tins  time,  are  now  before  me,  some 
of  them  couched  in  the  language  of  young  men,  who,  in- 
genuously occupied  with  the  concerns  of  associations  filling 
a  large  space  in  their  thoughts,  apparently  supposed  that  an 
"  honorary  memhership  "  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
draw  from  a  great  statesman  a  very  large  donation  of  his  time 
and  thoughts ;  and  Bometimes  it  was  added  that  the  inTitation 
wae  sanctioned  by  the  college  "  faculty." 

The  tiTith  is,  the  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  "Webster,  in- 
tense among  aU  classes  of  our  countrymen  at  all  times  in  his  life 
after  his  distinction  was  attained — a  curiosity  that  arose  not 
only  from  his  great  intellectual  reputation  and  his  power  as  a 
speaker,  but  from  his  singularly  impr^sive  aspect  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  hia  person — was  not  likely  to  be  less  strong  among 
those  who  were  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  than  it  was 
among  the  genei-al  multitude.  But,  of  coiu-se,  it  was  necessary 
to  return  a  civil  refusal  to  nearly  all  such  requests.  There  did 
occur,  however,  occasions  when  the  public  importance  of  hie 
influence,  in  promoting  the  objecta  of  particular  associations 
1  to  advance  popular  intellectual  culture,  made  it  neces- 

y  for  him  to  discharge  duties  that  were  somewhat  foreign 
from  his  habitual  studies  and  pursuits.  Such  was  the  occasion 
when  he  consented  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture  before 
"  The  Boston  Mechanics'  Association,"  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  The  subject  of  this  discourse  was  the  relations  of 
science  with  the  practical  ai'ts.' 

For  similar  reasons,  he  presided  in  the  month  of  Kovember 
at  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who  founded  the 
"  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  XTseful  Knowledge,"  of 
which  ill  the  following  year  he  t 


i"  My  dear  Sia :  Although  some  of  tte  Congressional  results  in  Ohio 
are  to  be  regretted,  my  belief  is  unshaken  that  we  sliail  get  the  State  by  a 
large  majority.  The  retiima  in  "Whittlesey'a,  Bartlett'e,  Vinton's,  and 
McClure'a  distrieta  ai'e  not  yet  fully  received.     In  them,  oar  majorities  will 

'  Vide  Works,  i.,  \1<i,  d  aeq. 
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be  very  great,  Trimble  ifill  be  reelected  by  msmy  tbousanda,  and  he,  you 
know,  Tiras  the  Administration  candidate  for  QoTcmor. 

"My  intelligence  from  Kentucky  coatinuea  good,  very  good.  I  have 
beard  of  the  safe  reception  there  of  what  jon  sent.  All  has  been  done,  and 
will  continue  to  be  done,  that  honorable  men  can  or  ought  to  do, 

"  I  yet  think  that  Mr,  Adams  will  be  reelected ;  but  it  is  mortifyiug  and 
sickening  to  the  hearts  of  the  real  lovers  of  free  government  that  the  contest 
should  be  so  close ;  and  that  if  Heavea  grants  ua  success  it  will  be  perhaps 
by  less  than  a  majority  of  sis  votes. 

"  I  ihaok  jou  for  the  Mat  about  llr.  B,,  who  h.aa  not  yet  callocl. 

"  Always  cordially  your  friend, 

"  H.  Olat. 
"D,  Webster,  Esq." 

The  pi-esidential  election  terminated,  as  Mr.  "Webster  had 
for^een  it  would,  in  ttie  choice  of  General  Jackson.  He  had 
not  participated  in  the  sangiaiue  belief  entertained  hj  Mr.  Clay, 
that  Mr,  Adams  was  to  be  reelected.  Still,  he  had  done  what 
he  could  by  diffusing  correct  infoiToation  respecting  the  real 
merits  of  Hr,  Adams's  course ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  degree  a 
oonsec[uence  of  his  exertions  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ceived all  the  electoral  votes  of  New  England.  But  they  were 
given  from  what  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster  afterwai'd  well  described 
as  "  a  cold  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  any  liking  of  the  man." 
"  The  measures  of  his  Administi'ation,"  he  added,  "  were  just  and 
wise,  and  every  honest  man  shonM  have  supported  them,  hut 
many  honest  men  did  not,  for  the  reasoi^  I  have  mentioned." 

[WROK  MB.    CLAY.] 

"  WABniseiiw,  30^  A'oaemier,  1S23. 

"My  dear  Sin:  As  I  understand  that  you  are  not  to  be  here  for  a 
month,  I  wish  to  say  some  things  which  I  had  intended  for  a  personal 
interview. 

"  We  are  beaten.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  causes.  It  is  useless  to 
repine  at  the  result.  What  is  our  actual  position  f  We  ai-e  of  the  majority 
in  regard  to  measures ;  we  ai-e  of  the  minority  in  respect  to  the  person 
designated  as  Chief  Magistrate.  Our  effort  should  be  to  retain  the  ma- 
jority we  have.  We  may  lose  it  by  imprudence.  I  think,  in  regard  to 
tbe  new  AclnJiniBtiation,  we  shonld  alike  avoid  professiona  of  support  oi- 
declarations  of  opposition,  in  advance.  We  can  only  yield  the  former,  if 
our  principles  are  adopted  and  pursued,  and,  if  they  shonld  be,  our  honor 
and  our  probity  afford  a  sufficient  pledge  that  we  shall  not  abandon  them. 
To  say  beforehand  that  we  will  support  the  President-elect,  if  he  adheres 
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to  OUT  systema,  is  to  say  that  we  will  be  liocest ;  and  tliat  I  bope  is  a  super- 
fluonB  proclamation,  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  now  to  issue  a  mani- 
festo of  hostility,  ire  should  keep  united,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
tlie  discordant  confederates  who  have  taken  the  field  gainst  us.  They 
cannot  remain  in  corps  but  from  external  pressure.  The  dissensions  among 
them  this  winter,  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and  the  inangnral 
speech,  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  whole  ground  of  future  operations. 
Above  all,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  prematurely  agitate  the  question  of  the 
succession.  The  nation  wants  repose.  The  agitations  of  the  last  ais  years 
entitle  it  to  rest.  If  it  is  agrfn  to  be  immediately  disturbed,  let  others, 
not  us,  assume  the  responsibilitj, 

"  We  shall  Iiere  all  cahnly  proceed  in  onr  yarioiis  spheres  to  discharge 
our  duties  until  the  4tli  of  March,  The  meass^e  is  good.  It  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  late  eyent.  Its  strongest  features  are  the  support  of  the 
tariff,  and  disapprobation  of  sentiments  of  disunion. 

"I  shall  retire  to  Ashland  after  tlie  4th  of  March,  and  there  consider 
and  decide  my  future  course.    I  do  not  mean  to  look  at  it'  until  there. 

"  You  have  all  my  wishes  for  success  in  the  prosecution  against , 

I  regretted  the  publication  here  which  led  to  the  libel ;  but  most  certtdnly 
I  never  supposed  you  to  be  alluded  to  in  that  publication.    In  the  midst 
of  all  the  heats  of  former  times,  I  betieTed  you,  as  I  have  since  found  you, 
faithful  to  the  Union,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  liberty. 
"  Under  every  vicissitude,  believe  me 

"  Sincerely  youi  friend, 

"  H.  CL&.Y. 
"D.  "Webster," 
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182S-1820. 


INATJGUIiATION    OF    PKE9IDBNT    JACKSON — ^DEATH    01"    MK,    EZEKIEL 
WEBSTEE SECOND  MAEEIAGE. 

THE  second  session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  found  Mr. 
Webster,  in  December,  1838,  again  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Snpreme  Court.  Great  nneertainty  prevailed  at  Wasbing- 
ton  conceTning  tlie  course  likely  to  be  talten  by  the  President- 
elect, General  Jackson  remained  in  Tennessee,  answering  very 
few  of  the  multitude  of  letters  that  were  sent  to  him,  urging 
him  to  make  a  general  removal  of  the  incumbents  of  the  public 
offices.  It  was  not  known  who  were  to  form  Ms  Cabinet.  Of 
this  state  of  "  syncope,"  arising  from  ignorance  of  tlie  views  of 
the  new  President,  Kr.  "Webster  writes,  in  January,  1828 : 

"  My  opinion  is,  that,  wlien  lie  comes,  he  will  bring  a  bi'ceze  with.  hun. 
Which  way  it  will  blow,  I  cannot  tell. 

"He  will  either  go  with  the  party,  as  they  say  in  NewToi'k,or  go 
'  the  ivhole  hog,'  as  it  is  phrasecT  elsewhere,  making  all  the  places  he  can 
for  his  friends  and  supporters,  and  ahaldng  a  rod  of  terror  at  his  op- 
posers. 

"  Or  clsa  he  will  continue  to  keep  his  own  counsels,  make  friends  and 
advisers  of  whom  he  pleases,  and  he  President  ttpoa  his  own  strength. 

"  The  first  would  show  boldness  where  there  is  no  danger,  and  deci^on 
where  the  opposite  virtue  of  moderation  would  bs  more  useful.  The  latter 
would  show  real  nerve,  and,  if  he  have  talents  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
course,  true  greatness. 

"  My  fear  is  etrouger  thsm  my  hope. 
23 
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"  Mr.  Adams  is  in  good  health,  and  complaina  not  at  all  of  the  measure 
meted  out  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Clay's  health  is  much  improved,  and  his  spirita  excellent.  He 
goes  to  Kentucky  in  March,  and,  I  cotgecture,  will  be  pressed  into  the  nest 
House  of  EepreaentatiTea.  His  chance  of  heing  at  the  head  of  affairs  is 
now  better,  in  mj  judgment,  than  ever  before. 

"  Keep  New  England  firm  and  steady,  and  she  may  make  him  Presi- 
dent if  she  choMea. 

"  Sundry  important  nominations  are  postjwned,  probably  to  know  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  pleasure 

"  The  above  contdna  all  that  is  known  hero  at  this  lime." 

General  Jactson  arrived  in  due  time,  and  the  "breeze" 
which  he  broTight  and  the  direction  in  which  it  blew  are  well 
known.  Mi'. "Webster  was  disposed  to  loot  on  calmly;  and  he 
was  certainly  much  amuaed  with  whatever  was  going  on,  as 
well  as  greatly  anxious  about  what  was  to  ensue. 


[to  mes.  bzeribl  -webbtek.] 

"  SESilB-CuAHBEB,  JVClTHI!^  J9,  1828. 

"Mt  dbak  Sistek  :  I  must  begin  with  apology;  or,  let  me  rather  say, 
with  confessdon ;  for,  though  I  am  willing  to  confess  great  and  censurable 
omissions,  I  have  little  to  urge  by  way  of  apology,  and  nothing  which 
amounts  to  justification.  Let  me  pray  you,  therefore,  in.  the  exercise  of 
your  clemency,  to  adopt  the  rule  which  Hamlet  prescribes  for  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  players.  Do  not  treat  me  according  to  my  deserts,  for,  if  so, 
'  who  would  escape  whipping ; '  but,  according  to  your  bounty  and  dig- 
nity, the  less  I  deserve  forgiveness,  the  more  will  forgiveness  exalt  your 
forbearance  and  mercy. 

"  The  children,  under  your  good  supeiintendence,  have  written  me  con- 
tinually, day  by  day,  very  good  letters.  Mr^  Paige,  also,  has  been  kind,  as 
he  always  is. 

"Your  own  letters  have  completed  my  circle  of  domestic  coiTespond- 
ence,  and  I  must  say  ttat  it  has  been,  very  punctual,  and  highly  gratifying. 
And  now  what  can  I  tel!  you  worth,  hearing  ? 

"  General  Jackson  has  been  here  about  ten  days.  Of  couree,  the  city  is 
full  of  speculation  and  speculators,  'A  great  multitude,' too  many  to  be 
fed  without  a  miracle,  are  already  la  the  city,  hungry.for  office.  Especially, 
1  learu,  that  the  typographical  corps  is  assembled  in  great  force.  From 
New  Hampshire,  our  fiiend  Hill ;  from  Boston,  Mr.  Greene ;  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Norton ;  from  Kew  York,  Mr.  Noat ;  fron  Kentucky,  Mr,  Ken- 
dall ;  and,  from  everywhere  else,  somebody  else.  So  many  friends  ready 
to  advise,  and  whose  advice  is  so  disinterested,  make  somewhat  of  a  numer- 
ous council  about  the  President-elect ;  and,  if  report  be  tnic,  it  is  a  council 
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which  only  '  makes  that  darkei  which  was  dark  enough  tefore.'  For 
theae  reasons,  or  these  with  others,  notliiiig  is  settled  jet  ahout  the  aew 
Cabinet.  I  suppose  Mr  Van  Biiren  will  he  Secretary  of  State ;  but,  be- 
yond that,  I  do  not  thinlc  any  thing  is  yet  determined, 

"  For  ten  or  twelve  days  our  Senate  has  been  acting,  with  closed  doors, 
on  cerfaia  Bominations  to  office  by  Mr.  Adams.  "What  we  have  done  is  not 
yet  known,  thongh  one  day  it  will  be,  probably. 

"  The  general  spirit  prevailing  here,  with  the  friends  of  the  new  Presi- 
tlent,  ia  that  of  a  pretty  decided  party  oharactev.  It  is  not  quite  BO  fierce 
aa  OUT  New-England  Jackson,  men  sae  actuated  by ;  stiil,  I  think  it  likely 
to  grow  more  and  more  bitter,  unless,  which  ia  h^hly  probable,  the  party 
itself  should  divide. 

"We  hare  all  read  the  dispute  between  Mr. Adams  and  the  Boston 
gentlemen.  Thus  far,  I  believe,  the  universal  feeling  is,  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  the  worat  side  of  it.  I  hear,  however,  that  he  is  about  to  reply  in 
another  pamphlet ! 

The  fashionable  world  is,  and  has  been,  full  and  gay.  Crowds  have 
come,  and  are  coming,  to  see  the  inauguration,  etc.  I  have  been  to  three 
parties — to  wit,  Mrs.  Adams's  last,  Mrs,  Clay's  last,  and  Mrs.  Porter's  last. 
Mrs,  Porter,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  a  fine  woman,  whom  we  viwted 
at  Niagara,  when  there  four  yeais  ago.  With  these  manifestations  of  re- 
gard for  the  setting  sun  and  stars,  I  have  satisfied  my  desire  of  seeing  the 
social  circles.  If  there  should  be  a  ball  on  the  33d,  I  shall  attend  as 
usual,  to  commemorate  the  great  and  good  man  bom  on  that  day, 

"  Judge  Story  is  well,  and  in  his  usual  spirits.  The  court  is  deeply  en- 
gaged, and,  aa  soon  as  I  get  rid  of  these  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  enough  to  do  ia  it, 

"  We  are  looking  to  New  Hampshire ;  I  shall  not  engage  lodghigs  for 
you  and  your  husband  nest  winter,  till  I  see  the  returns.' 
[Oonihidon,  cut  off.'] 


"First  jeac  of  the  AdmlniBtnition  of  Andrew  Jnctaon,  Baflthsflrat  day. 
"  Mt  dbak  Sistbk  :  I  thank  you  for  yours,  received  to-day ;  and  thank 
you  both  for  the  letter  itself  and  for  your  pai-don  which  it  contains,  and 
of  which  I  stood  in  so  much  need.  Torn  benignity  is  memorable  and 
praiseworthy.  To  be  serious,  however,  my  deal'  sister,  let  me  say,  once  for 
all,  that  I  have  a  very  affectionate  regai'd  for  you,  that  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  my  sister,  and  the  wife  of  the  best  of  all  brothers ;  and  if,  like  him,  I 
'  am  not  the  most  punctual  of  all  correspondents,  I  am  like  hhn  in  sincerity 
and  constancy  of  esteem.     If  you  find  in  your  connection  with  my  own 

^  foe  a  seat  in  Congress ;  but  he  was 
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little  'broken  circle  but  oue-ha!f  aa  iiiucli  pleasure  aa  you  bestow,  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  it.  Your  presence  witli  my  children  through  tlie 
■winter  has  relieTed  me  fi-om  a  pressing  weight  of  anslety. 

"  To-day  we  have  had  the  inaugm'ation.  A  monstrous  crowd  of  people 
is  in  the  city,  I  nerer  saw  any  thing  like  it  before.  Persons  have  come 
five  hundred  milea  to  see  General  Jackson ;  and  they  really  seem  to  think 
that  the  country  is  rescued  from  some  dreadful  danger. 

"  The  inauguration  speech  you  will  see.  I  cannot  make  much  of  it, 
except  that  it  is  anti-tariff,  at  least  in  some  degree.  What  it  says  about 
reform  in  office  may  he  either  a  prelude  to  a  general  change  in  office,  or  a 
mere  sop  to  soothe  the  hnnger,  without  satisfying  it,  of  the  thousand  ex- 
pectants for  office  who  throng  the  city,  and  clamor  all  over  the  couuti7, 
I  expect  some  changes,  but  not  a  great  many  at  present  The  show  lasted 
only  abont  half  an  hour.  The  Senate  assembled  at  eleven ;  the  judges  and 
foreign  ministers  came  in;  the  President-elect  was  introduced,  and  all 
seated  by  half-past  eleven.  The  Senate  was  full  of  ladies ;  a  pause  ensued 
till  twelve.  Then  the  President,  followed  by  the  Senate,  etc.,  went  tlirough 
the  great  rotunda,  and  all  became  confuaon.  On  the  portico,  in  the  open 
oil,  the  day  very  warm  and  pleasant,  he  read  his  inaugural,  and  took  the 
oath.  A  great  shout  followed  from  the  multitude,  and,  iu  fifteen  minutes, 
'  silence  settled  deep  and  still.'  Everybody  was  dispersed.  As  I  walked 
home,  I  called  in  at  a  bookstore,  and  saw  a  volnme  wMch  I  now  send  yoii ; 
it  may  serve  to  regulate  matters  of  etiqiiette  at  Boscawen. 

"I  hope  io  write  Edward  to-night.    If  not,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so  to- 


[TO 

"  WiSEiHGToa,  Sund-v  EveuJng-,  Marcfi  15, 1320. 

"  Dear  Szekibl  :  The  Senate  will  probably  adjourn  to-morrow,  anii  1 
hope  the  court  will  rise,  or,  at  least,  will  dismiss  uie  by  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  I  shall  he  immediately  off.  My  books  axe  in  tnmks,  I  shall 
hear  from  Hew  Hampshire  to-morrow,  and  dispose  of  them  according  to 
circumstances.  K  no  change  takes  place  in  my  own  condition,  of  which  I 
ihave  not  the  slightest  espectation,  and  if  you  are  not  elected,  I  shall  not 
return.  This,  inter  Ttos,  but  my  mind  is  settled.  Under  present  circum- 
Btances,  public  and  domestic,  it  is  disi^eeable  being  here,  and  to  me  there 
is  no  novelty  to  make  compensation.  It  will  be  better  for  mc  and  mj 
children  that  I  should  be  with  them.  If  I  do  not  come  in  a  public,  I  shall 
not  in  a  professional  character.  I  can  leave  the  court  now  as  well  as  ever, 
and  can  earn  my  bread  aa  well  at  home  as  here. 

"  Tom:  company,  and  that  of  yom'  wife,  would  make  a  great  difference. 
I  have  not  much  expectation  that  you  wiU  he  returned.  Our  fortune  is,  as 
connected  with  recent  and  cim'cnt  events,  that,  if  there  bo  opposite  chances, 
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tlie  uufavoiable  oue  turns  np.  You  had  a  saow  of  five  feet,  wMcli  of  itaelf 
might  turn  the  election  against  the  well-disposed  and  indifferent,  and  in 
favor  of  the  mischievous  and  the  active.  I  shall  not  he  disappointed  if  I 
hear  bad  newB. 

"  I  make  my  point  to  be  home  the  first  day  of  Apii],  when  I  tnist  I 
shall  meet  jou.  We  will  then  settle  what  ia  best  to  do  with  the  children. 
I  shaU  want  Julia  and  Edward  to  stay  a  little  while  with  me.  Edward,  I 
think,  should  then  go  to  Boacawen.  I  hardly  know  v/hat  I  shall  tliink 
best  to  do  with  Julia. 


"  P.  S. — We  liave  had  one  important  cause  here.  It  is  from  New  York, 
respecting  what  ia  called  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  I  have  made  a  greater 
exertion  in  it  than  in  any  other  eince  Bartmoutli,  CoUege  vs.  Woo3/wa/rd,  or 
than  it  ia  probable  I  shall  ever  make  in  aaother." 


E\it  this  was  tlie  l^t  of  the  hopes  that  turned  on  the  future 
society  of  his  brother  and  the  excellent  lady  who  had  had  the 
care  of  his  children  through  the  preceding  winter.  Mr.  Web- 
ster arrived  at  his  own  house,  in  Boston,  in  the  second  week  in 
April,  1829.  Mrs.  Ezeldel  Webster  was  there,  with  her  eldest 
daughter.  At  tliree  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  a 
messenger  brought  the  sad  intelligence  that  Mr.  Ezekiel  Web- 
ster had  died  suddetdy  on  the  previous  day.  His  death,  which 
was  instantaneous,  occurred  in  the  court-house  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  while  he  was  addressing  a  jury.'  I  borrow 
the  words  of  his  eon-in-law,  Professor  Saiiboni,  of  Dartmouth 


I  speakmg,  standing  erect,  on.  a  plain  floor,  the  house 
full,  and  the  court  and  jurors  and  auditors  intently  listening  to  hia  words, 
■with  all  their  eyes  fastened  upon  him.  Speaking  with  Ml  force,  and  per- 
fect utterance,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  one  branch  of  his  argoment.  He 
closed  tliat  branch,  uttered  the  last  sentence,  and  the  last  word  of  that  sen- 
tence, with  perfect  tone  and  emphasis,  and  then,  in  aa  instant,  erect,  and 
with  ai'ms  depending  by  his  side,  he  fell  backward,  without  benduig  a 
joint,  and,  so  fiir  as  appeared,  was  dead  before  his  head  reached  the  floor."  ° 

He  was  at  the  age  of  only  forty-nine  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  talent,  much  professional  learning,  and 

'  He  died  of  a  disease  of  tlio  heart,    aware  that  thej  ever  spoke  of  it  to  each 
of  -which  Mr.  .Daniel  Webster  had  long    othei'. 
known  the  existence,  although  I  am  not  '  CocreEpondencc,  i.,  43. 
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great  solidity  of  character.  Froni  their  earliest  youth,  the 
younger  and  more  brilliant  of  these  two  hrothers  was  more  de- 
pendent on  the  sound  judgment  of  the  elder,  ■while  h^  lived, 
than  he  was  on  that  of  any  other  man  with  whom  he  was  ever 
connected.  "He  has  been  my  reliance  through  Hfe,"  is  the 
weighty  testimony  borne  by  the  survivor  to  him  who  had  been 
thus  snatched  away.  The  qualities  of  Ezeldel  Webster  were  of 
a  liind  eminently  adapted  to  produce  this  feelhig  in  one  who, 
however  great  and  wise,  was  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
public  hfe,  and  in  whom  the  powers  of  genius  were  united  with 
its  dangers.  The  elder  brother  was  a  man  whose  days  were 
passed  in  the  l^s  exciting  scenes  of  a  countiy  life ;  and  if,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  sometimes  drawn  into  polities,  it  was 
without  personal  ambition.  "While  he  pursued  his  profession  as 
a  lawyer  with  diligence  and  success,  he  enjoyed  the  tranquillizing 
influences  of  ^ricultural  tastes  and  knowledge,  a  department 
in  which  his  public  spuit,  his  intelligence,  and  his  foresight, 
were  of  great  service  to  his  native  State.'  At  the  same  time, 
his  intellectual  culture  was  always  maintained  at  the  high  point 
at  which  he  left  the  college,  where  he  received  the  education 
that  he  obtained  witli  so  much  painfnl  exertion.  Indeed,  it  is 
said,  by  those  who  should  Itnow,  that  his  classical  attainments 
and  general  reading  were  far  more  extensive  than  is  common 
with  men  engaged  earnestly  and  early  in  active  life.  Before 
his  brother  left  Ifew.  Hampshire,  he  was  not  willing  to  put  him- 
self forward  in  the  pubHc  exhibition  of  his  professional  talents ; 
but,  after  such  a  comparison  was  no  longer  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested, he  became  eminent  as  an  advocate.     He  was  a  man 

'  It   is  worth)'  of   commsmoration,  pcorements  which  are  nmde  Bhould  owa 

that  when  Mr,  Dimiel  Webster  delivered  their  eiisten.ce  to  chance  or  acoictent  ? 

his  Plii  Beta  Eappn  Omtiou  at  Sai't-  The  tillers  of  the  soil  hire  ceTtaii!il;r  a 

mouth,  in  1809,  New  Hampshire  did  not  right  to  espeot  tliat  men  of  Hcience  will 

possess  a  single  agrionltural  society.    On  lend  tbem  the  aids  of  tlidr  knowled^. 

thut  occasion,  after  Epeaking  of  the  like  An  agncultuml  Eociely,  formed  on  pnn- 

destitution  in  the  matter  of  historical  so-  dples  broad  enough  to  embrace  snch  ob- 

Cietles,  lie  SHid :  "  Is  it  not  still  more  in-  jects  of  natural  hist^r;  as  are  connected 

credible  tiiat,  in  a  commimity  where  asn-  mth    husbandrj,    is   an    establishment 

oultare  is  the  great  leading  interest  oiall  which  long,  long  ere  this,  should  have 

elaasea,  no  two  minds  ehouSd  combiae  been  effected." 

thar  powers  to  facilitate  its  improfe-  TUs  Strong  recommendation  did  not 

ment  ?    That  there  should  be  no  union  remain  unheeded.    Eaekiel  Webster  be- 

of  effort,  no  ooncect,  no  oompariaou  of  came  the  raoat  aodve  founder  and  after- 

esperimenta  ?    That  all  should  be  left  to  ward  the  president  of  Uie  MeciiKiao  Ag- 

indivldual  enterprise,  and  tlic  few  im-  ricultural  SociKtv. 
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of  strong  religioua  faith  and  sincere  piety.  His  loss  was  long 
and  deeply  felt  by  the  community  in  which  he  had  always 
lived.' 

In  pei'son  he  wag  tall,  standing  neai'ly  six  feet ;  of  a  full 
muscular  development,  and  comnaandiTig  presence.  If  the  testi- 
mony was  partial,  it  was  sincere :  "  He  appeared  to  mc,"  Mr, 
Webster  said,  in  1846,  "  the  finest  human  form  that  I  ever  laid 
eyea  on.  I  saw  him  in  his  coffin ;  a  tinged  cheeli,  a  complexion 
clear  as  the  heavenly  Kght ; "  ^  and  another,  less  near  to  him,  but 
who  knew  him  well,  speaks  of  a  "magnificent  form,  crowned 
with  a  princely  head,  that  in  his  last  years  was  thickly  covered 
with  snowy  hair."  ° 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  an  instant,  was  snatched  away 
from  a  community  that  had  known  and  trusted  and  honored 
him  from  his  earhest  manhood.  By  IMJr.  "Webster  his  Ims  was  felt 
to  be  irreparable;  nor  was  it  ever  repaired.  Valued  friends, 
dear  and  trusted  friends,  he  stiU  had,  and  others  came  afterward 
to  be  acquired.  But  that  tie — tliat  fraternal  tie— stretching 
backward  to  the  old  days  of  their  self-sacrificing  parents,  to 
their  youthful  stru^les  for  education,  to  their  early  successes, 
and  forward  into  the  unbounded  mutual  confidence  of  their  ma^ 
turer  years,  could  not  be  replaced.  Mr.  Webster  never  sought 
the  advice  of  any  man  as  lie  sought  that  of  his  brother.  At  the 
time  of  his  brother's  death  he  was  peculiarly  dependent  on  liim, 
as  we  have  seen,  "Was  it  not  true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
he  was  severely  tried  S 


[to  MTi.  MASON.] 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  jour  kind,  letter.  You  do  not  and 
cannot  overrate  the  strength  of  the  shock  wiiich  my  brother's  death  has 
caused  me,  I  hare  felt  hut  one  such,  iu  life ;  and  this  follows  so  soon,  that 
it  requires  more  fortitude  than  I  possess  to  bear  it  with  firmness,  and,  per- 
Uapa,  as  I  ought.  I  am  aware  that  the  case  admits  no  remedy,  noi  any 
prcstnt  relief;  and  endeavor  to  console  myself  with  reflectiug  that  I  have 

'  I  haTe  already  referred  to  the  beau-  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatehford,  Correspond- 

tifnl  memoir  of  Mr,  Ezekiel  Webster,  by  enoe,  ii.,  22S. 

Protessor  Sanboin,  embraced  in  the  first  '  Quoted  Iij  Profeaaor  Saabom,  in  his 

voluiBE  of  Mr.  Daniel  Webster's  Corre-  Memoir, 
spondeiice. 
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had  much  happmess  ivith  lost  connections,  and  that  thoy  must  expect  to 
lose  beloved  objects  in  this  world  who  have  beloved  objects  to  lose.  My 
life,  I  know,  has  been  fortunate  and  happy  beyond  the  common  lot,  and  it 
■would  be  now  imgrateM,  as  well  as  unavailing,  to  repine  at  calamities  of 
which,  as  they  are  human,  I  must  ejtpect  to  partaie.  But,  I  confess,  the 
worid,  at  present,  has  for  me  an  aspect  any  thing  but  cheerful.  With  a 
multitude  of  acquaintance,  I  have  few  fiienda ;  my  nearest  iatimades  are 
broken,  and  a  sad  void  is  made  in  the  objects  of  affection.  Of  what  re- 
mains dear  and  valuable,  I  need  not  say  that  a  most  precious  part  is  the 
affectionate  frisnaship  of  yourself  and  family,  I  want  to  see  you  very 
much,  intleecl,  bat  tmow  not  whether  I  shall  be  able  soon  to  visit  Ports- 
moath.  Tou  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  own  health  is  good.  I  have 
never,  for  ten  years,  got  through  a  winter  without  beiug  more  reduced  in 
health  and  strength.  My  children,  also,  are  welL  Edward  ia  at  Boscawen, 
where  he  will  probably  stay  through  the  summer,  or  as  long  as  the  family 
m^y  be  kept  together  there.  Daniel  hopea  to  go  to  college  in  August, 
Julia  proposes  to  pass  the  summer,  or  a  part  of  it,  with  Mrs.  Lee,  and  must 
aftenvard  be  disposed  of  as  beat  she  may. 

"Tliia  occurrence  is  calculated  to  have  effect  on  the  future  course  of  my 
own  life,  and  to  add  to  the  inducements,  iJready  felt,  to  retire  from  a  situ- 
ation in  which  I  am  making  daily  saciiflces,  and  doing  little  good  to  myself 
or  others.     Pray  give  my  love  to  your  family. 

"Yours,  affectionately  and  entirely, 

"Dak'l  Wbesteb." 

A  coneideraUe  part  of  tlie  ensuing  summer  was  passed  bj 
Mt,  Webster  iii  tlie  new  cares  and  duties  whicli  the  death  of  his 
brother  devolved  upon  Mm.  He  was  now  the  sole  survivor  of 
a  large  family.  The  farm  at  Frantlm,  tlienceforward  to  have 
a  melancholy  attraction  for  him,  because  there  were  the  tombs 
of  his  parents  and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  became  his  own 
property,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  guardian  of  his  brother's 
children.  His  inclination  at  this  time  "to  retire  firom  pubMe  life 
was  almost  insurmountable.  But  the  depressing  feeling,  that  he 
was  doing  little  good  to  compensate  for  the  saerifiees  that  he 
was  making,  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  There  was  awaiting 
him  one  of  those  opportunities  and  duties  which  occur  but  once 
in  the  lite  of  any  statesman ;  when  he  v/as  to  perform  that  pubhe 
service  which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  his  senatorial 
achievements,  and  which  has  forever  connected  his  name  with 
the  security  and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

There  was  also  awaiting  liim  a  very  important  and  happy 
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change  in  his  domestic  condition.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  he 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  tlie  city  of  !N'ew  Yort,  for  profes- 
sional pmposes,  and,  of  eonrse,  he  was  a  mueli-honored  guest  in 
its  best  circles.  AlUioiigJi  snch  a  connection  was  not  long  an- 
ticipated,' he  was  married  in  December,  to  Hiss  Caroline  Le 
Eoy,  the  second  daughter  of  Jacob  Le  Eoy,  Esq.,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  descended  from  one  of  the  eai-ly  settlers  of  N'ew  Yoi-k. 
This  event  was  thus  announced  to  liis  eldest  son,  who  was  then 
a  Freshman  in  Harvard  College ; 


[TO  ME.  TT.ETCnE]l  WEBSTEK.] 

"Kew  Toes,  D«i!m5«' 14, 1S59. 

"  My  deae  Son  :  You  have  been  informed  that  an  important  change 
iu  my  domestic  condition  was  espected  to  take  place.  It  tappened  on 
Saturday.  The  lady  wlio  is  now  to  bear  tbe  relation  of  motiier  to  you, 
and  Jtilia,  and  Edward,  I  am  snrQ  will  he  found  worthy  of  all  your  affec- 
tion and  regard ;  and  I  am  equally  certiua  that  she  will  espeiienee  fcom 
all  of  you  the  utmost  kindness  and  attachment.  She  insists  on  taldng 
Julia  with  us  to  "Washington,  thinking  it  wUl  be  better  for  her,  and  that 
she  will  also  be  good  company. 

"We  shall  leave  ITew  York  in  aboot  a  week.  I  read  jour  first  letter, 
which  gaye  me  pleasure,  and  hope  to  have  another  from  you  before  I  leave 
Kew  York.  You  will  not  fwl  to  write  me  once  a  week,  according  to  ar- 
rangement. The  enclosed  note  you  will  of  course  answer.  If  you  dispatch 
your  answer  at  once,  withoat  waiting  for  the  teepsake,  it  will  arrive  here 
before  oiir  departure.  Let  it  come  enclosed  to  me.  The  'keejsake'  is 
an  elegant  gold  watch.  Ton  must  send  for  it  to  Mr.  Paige,  by  a  careful 
hand.    Mr,  Paige  will  not  be  home  under  ten  days  flrom  this  time, 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  son,  that  I  shall  continue  to  hear  good  accounts 

"I  am  always,  with  much  affection,  your  &ther, 

"D,  ■Wbesteh," 

'  [To  Mrs.  E.  Webster.]     "  I  parted  I  over  saw  it,   and   slie  Is    much  at. 

with  jou,  I  tbink,  tiie  first  diiy  of  Oc-  tached  to  her  new  mother.    With  this 

tobei-,  nnt  at  all  ibreseeing  what  wa?  to  last  personage  I  am  sura  you  will  be 

happen  to  myself  la  so  short  a  tuna,  pleaaeci.      Tou  tviU  find   her  amiable, 

I  am  now  here  settled  donru  for  the  affecUoaate,  prudent,  and  a^ecable ;  as 

session,  ivith  Mra.  Webster  and  Julin.  these  are  good,  Bober  words,  you  must 

When  I  left  home  I  did  not  expea  to  take  them  as  tised  for  -what  Ihey  ought 

bring  Julia  farther  than  New  York,  to  mean,  and  not  as  the  rhapsody  of 

She  was  to  hare   returned  with  Mr.  a  new  husband.     It  nill  not  be  many 

Paige ;  but  Mrs,  Webster  chose  to  have  months,  howeYer,  I  hope,  before  I  shall 

it  othemlee,  and  I  boliere  it  is  mach  brii^  her  and  yourself  fiice  to  face,  and 

better  as  it  is.     Julia    saems  esoecd-  then  you  con  judge  for  yourself." — (Cor- 

iuglj  happy.     Her  health  is  Ijettec  than  nsponJmix,  i.,  484.) 
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In  the  month  of  June  of  tliis  year  occurred  the  viait  of  Mr. 
Wirt  to  Boston,  on  a  professional  engagement,  in  which  he  was 
employed  as  the  leading  coimsel  against  Mr.  Wehster,  in  a  cause 
of  some  importance  in  tlie  Supreme  Conrt  of  H^saehusetts. 
Mr.  "V^irt'a  gratification  at  his  reception  by  Mr.  Webster  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  warmest  terms  in  his  letters,  given  in  his  Life  by 
Mr.  Kennedy.' 

'  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  ii.,  288-272. 
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POWEE     OF    EEHOVAL     TEOM    OFFICE NULLIFICATION THE     TWO 

BPEEOHES  OS  FOOT's  RESOLTJTIOH' — EEPLT  TO   HA.TNE. 

AT  tlie  first  session  of  the  Twenty-flrst  Congi-ess,  one 
of  the  Bubjeets  that  earliest  demanded  Mr.  Webster's 
anxions  consideration  was  the  President's  supposed  power  to 
remove  the  incumbents  in  public  office  -without  consulting  tlie 
Senate.  The  inauguration  of  General  Jackson  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  sweeping  change  in  the  executive  offices,  not  only 
in  all  the  department  at  "Washington,  but  throughout  the 
countiy.  The  state  of  things  thus  produced  at  the  capitol 
was  entirely  without  precedent ;  for,  while  it  had  always  been 
understood,  since  the  origin  of  the  Government,  tiiat,  with 
every  change  of  the  pei'son  of  the  President,  the  new  Executive 
was  at  Hbei'ty  to  select  new  heads  of  the  principal  depai'tments, 
because  those  officers  form  what  is  by  usage  called  the  "  Cabi- 
net," it  had  never  been  customary  to  regard  the  subordinate 
places  as  a  fund  for  the  reward  of  personal  partisans,  or  to  re- 
move faithful  and  competent  public  servants  merely  because 
their  poHtical  opinions  did  not  coincide  with  thtee  of  the  suc- 
ceaeful  party.  The  wise  forbearance  that  had  been  exercised  by 
moat  of  our  former  Presidents  had  left  in  the  several  subor- 
dinate stations  a  body  of  trained  and  experienced  men,  who 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  official  business  essential  to  the  suc- 
eessfiil  working  of  any  government,  and  who  were,  in  general, 
men  of  unexceptionable  characters.    This  degree  of  permanency 
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of  official  life  in  Waaliiiigtoii  formerly  had  an  important  iaflu- 
eiiC3  on  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  city ;  for  men  who  felt 
that  they  were  secure  in  their  places  so  long  as  they  properly 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  Government,  could  afford  to  seek 
permanent  homes  for  their  families  where  their  Balaiies  were 
earned.  All  thia  was  saddenly  changed ;  and  it  was  changed 
with  a  di&regard  of  the  claims  of  meritorious  public  servante, 
and  "with  the  employment  of  excuses  to  eifeet  tlieir  removal 
from  office,  on  which  all  candid  men,  of  whatever  political  con- 
nection, must  now  look  back  with  regret  and  disapprobation, 
as  a  course  alike  unworthy  of  those  who  then  aesvimed  the 
administration  of  the  Government,  and  injurious  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  conntry.  In  multitude  of  eas^  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  tliere  was  any  other  cause  for  the  removals  than 
the  demands  of  party.  It  was  a  very  common  oceuiTence  for  a 
secretary,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  depai'tments,  to  inform  a 
subordinate  that  no  complaint  could  be  made  of  tlie  nianner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  his  duties,  but  that  tire  place  was 
wanted  for  a  political  or  pereonal  Mend ;  and,  where  this  kind 
of  frankness  was  not  used,  the  private  and  tiivial  and  casual 
conversation  of  some  inferior  clerk,  involving  an  alleged  disre- 
spect toward  the  new  President,  and  often  reported  anony- 
mously, was  duly  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  and  gravely  acted 
upon,'  In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  General  Jack- 
son's first  presidency  he  made  two  tliousand  removals  from  office. 
The  influence  of  tliis  new  method  of  administration  on  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  city  of  "Washington  was  the  least  of 
the  evils  that  attended  it.  The  opponents  of  President  Jack- 
son's government  saw  in  it  a  long  train  of  pnbhc  mischiefs ;  and 
scarcely  any  wise  man  will  now  question  that  they  were  right. 
But  whether  this  credit  will  he  generally  conceded  to  them  or 

'  I  statQ  these  miserable  facts,  witJi-  ment  will  lieroafter  consider  themselves 

holding  names  and  particulars,  on  tlie  as  only  visitors  among  us,  and  not  make 

authority  of  a  letter,  written,  to  Mr.  Web-  aiiy  investment  in  real  estate.    We  al- 

Btec  by  a  privote  oidien  of  Washington,  ready  realize  tbii  influence  of  this  feeling. 

in  no  way  connected  with  the  Oovecu- 

nient.     It  bears  date  in  May,  1320;  so  ...  I  could  not  have  believed  that  your 

Eooa  had  the  "reform"  done  its  work,  predictions  were  so  correct,  and  that 

The  writer  describes  a  total  suspension  your  foresight  was  so  eitensive  as  I  now 

ialhebusinessof  ereetingprivatehonaes,  find  it  to  have  been."    But  it  is  scarcely 

and  observes :  "  Oonfidenee  in  the  stahil-  necessary  for  me  to  qnote  private  testi- 

itj  of  office  is  so  much  shaken,  that  the  mony  to  that  which  has  long  been  hi  ' 

clcrlis  and  other  oEecre   of  the  Govern-  iea,l  a:"  '   --*----    - 
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not,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  subject  to  close  puhlic 
scrutiny  the  question  whether  the  President  possesses,  under 
the  Constitution,  power  to  remove  a  subordinate  civil  officer 
without  assigning  a  cause  to  the  Senate,  and  without  taking  its 
assent. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  of  Mv.  "Webster's  fair- 
ness of  mind,  and  of  his  unwillingness  to  assert  an  extreme 
principle  for  party  objeetSj  tliat,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  had  been  produced  by  the  coui-se  of  General  Jackson's 
Administration,  he  approached  this  question  with  very  great 
deliberation,  and,  finally,  formed  opinions  concerning  it  con- 
trary to  his  original  views.  If  the  question,  in  1830,  had  been 
entirely  new,  he  would  have  held  that  the  power  of  removal, 
as  a  distinct  power,  and  as  residing  in  the  President  alone, 
does  not  exist.  This  was  liis  own  opinion,  as  it  was  also  that 
of  Chancellor  Kent,  apart  from  the  construction  that  had  been 
put  upon  the  Constitiition  by  some  precedents,  by  a  declaratory 
resolution  of  Congress,  in  1789,  and  by  an  acquiescence  of  half 
a  century.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Webster  might  liave  argued 
down  the  precedents,  which  were  not  numerous,  and  not  of 
gi'eat  force  ;  while  the  cases  before  him  were  enonnous  in 
number,  and  flagrantly  unjust ;  some  of  them  comprehending 
men  of  entire  fitne^  and  capacity,  who,  to  official  merit,  added 
the  strongest  of  claims  upon  the  country  for  iRevolutionary  ser- 
vices. He  might  have  contended  that  the  congressional  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  by  the  First  Congress,  besides 
being  wrong  in  the  abstract,  had  been  given  when  no  such 
sweeping  and  irresponsible  powei',  ss  was  now  exercised,  had 
ever  been  claimed  for  the  President ;  and  he  might  have  urged 
that  the  public  acquiescence  had  never  related  to  any  but  ex- 
treme cases  of  public  exigency,  arising  from  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct. But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  be  ingenious  in  con- 
sidering how  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  construed.  He  felt 
bound  to  remember  that  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
for  the  action  of  the  Senate  only  when  an  appointment  is  to  be 
made ;  and  although  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  this  power 
of  appointment  deteimines  the  pleasure  of  the  appointment  when 
all  else  is  silent,  and,  consequently,  that  the  President  alone 
cannot  tei-minate  an  appointment,  and  call  irpon  the  Senate  to 
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confirm  a  new  uonunee  withont  making  tlie  cause  of  the  re- 
moval of  tiie  old  incnmbent  a  part  of  the  question  of  such  new- 
appointment  ;  yet,  that  this  course  of  reasoning,  although 
sfrictlj  logical,  was  too  abstract  to  countervail  what  had  oc- 
curred since  the  Constitution  went  into  operation.  He  there- 
fore, in  what  he  said  in  the  Senate  in  1830,  and  ever  afterward, 
refrained  from  denying  the  President's  power  to  remove  from 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  maintained  ihat 
the  abuses  of  this  power  were  mischiefs  to  be  connected  by 
public  sentiment ;  or,  in  a  case  of  extreme  corruption,  by  the 
power  of  impeachment.  This  was  the  view  of  Mr,  Madison, 
who  held  that  the  President's  power  exists  in  eases  of  clear  and 
absolute  necessity,  but  that  its  exercise  in  any  other  case  is  an 


im,  that  "  to  the  vie-  and  that  pardes  have  tnuiuphed  whose 
tors  belong  the  spoils,"  ia  this — ■Fartiea  prinoiplflB  would  not  have  reoeived  the 
are  ocganiaed  in  free  and  elective  gOT-  sanctlonof  the  people,  if  this  kind  of  oor- 
ermnents,  in  order  to  give  effect  in  ad-  mptlon  had  been  k  pt      t    f    nr   1 
ministration  to  certain  political  opinions,  lions.    We  know  th     bee         w   k    w 
which  those  who  lead  in  political  acUon  tbat  Ihero  have  b  ful        di 
^ncereljhold  to  be  eesential  to  the  pub-  dates  who  were  wi  h    t      pe        m     t, 
lie  interest,  whieh  ia  a  much  larger  ob-  and  successfal  part      wh        pn     pi 
jeot  than  me  indiridaal  interest  of  any  and  measures  were  uiw  rthj       p  pul 
offiee-holder.    The  public  patronage  is  a  support,  and  have  p  -o    d         b     nii 
powerful  means  of  influencing  men  to  chievous.    Ift  the        t  pi  ee   thi 
labor  for  the  success  of  certain  political  soning  disregards  th   f    tthtth     ffi 
opioiona  ;  and,  if  the  power  to  use  it  of  a  great  goremm    t      11  b    I       ir  li 
for  this  purpose  exists  io  the  conatitu-  filled  when  thej  ar    m   I         w    d  f 
tional  arrangements  of  official  power,  the  partj  services  oi  h   m    t  d 
such  use  is  Teridmate,  because  the  pa-  eneraelic  politician      f      h      mpl       a- 
tronage,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  it,  son  fliat  this  class  of  men  will  rarely  em- 
is  an  instrument  for  the  piiunoUon  of  brace  the  most  competeat  of  those  who 
the  public  good  according  to  the  judg-  may  desire   public   office  as  a  means 
ment  of  those  who  have  the  official  right  of  livelihood.     lu  the  third  place,  fre- 
to  shape  the  measures  of  Government  quent  and  periodical  changes  in  all  the 
Without  considering  how  ftir  this  reason-  admimstrative  ofBcea  of  a  great  govern- 
ing borrows  (ud  from  the  maiim  that  meut  deprive  it  of  tlie  strength  that  is 
the  end  justifies  the  means — a  rule  that  derived  from  accmuulated  ofRoial  eiperi- 
is  wholly  unprincipled,  and  genernlly  pro-  ence  and  knowledge,   and   render  any 
ductivB  of  mischief  when  it  is  resorted  proper  system  of  promotion  impraeti- 
to — it  is  clear  that  it  overlooks  some  cable.   JFinally,  a  general  degradation  of 
vety  important  things  -which  are  true,  the  tone  of  poUttcal  discussion  and  ao- 
and  assumea  aome  things  which  are  not  tion  is  sure  to  take  place  under  a  gov- 
truc.     In  the  first  place,  it  makes  no  ac-  emment  in  whieh  the  public  patronage 
connt  of  the  dii'ect  tendency  of  such  a  ia  thus  need.    All  these  evila  our  es- 
principle  of  acUon  to  render  the  political  perience  has  proved  ;  and  when  they  aro 
principles  of  parties  matters  of  Buhordi-  connected,  as  they  are,  both  a' 
naie,  and  the  enjoyment  of  public  pa-  and  effect,  with  the  system  of  i 
trom^e  a  matter  of  primary,  concern  ing  candidates  for  the  cbief  e 
with  Uie  electors.    Wo  know,  as  a  mat-  office  by  party  Cf        ''         ""  ' 
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But  a  far  deeper  question — one  tliat  concerned  the  particular 
interests  of  no  party,  and  that  involved,  in  truth,  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Government — soon  but  not  unexpectedly 
claimed  of  Mr.  "Webster  services  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
It  may  be  justly  said  of  General  Jackson,  tiiat  if  he  was  not  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who,  in  tlie  executive  office,  could 
have  met  the  crisis  of  1830-'33  as  it  required  to  be  met,  yet  that 
it  wag  fortunate  for  the  coimtry  that  a  person  of  his  inflexible 
finnne^  and  perfect  courage  was  then  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  and  it  should  for  similar  reasons  be  said  of  Mr.  Webster, 
that  he  was  better  fitted  than  any  other  man  in  tho  Union  to 
encounter  in  debate  the  new  doctrines  that  now  threatened  the 
overthi'ow  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  as  for- 
tunate that  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Senate  as  it  was  that 
General  Jackson  was  President.  If  he  had  not  been  there, 
it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
could  have  been  strengthened  by  the  public  refutation  of  a 
heresy  which  threatened  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  a  refutation  that  was  the  necessary  forerun- 
ner to  executive  action,  in  a  Government  largely  dependent 
upon  popular  opinion  and  inevitably  influenced  by  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  what 
were  called  the  doctrines  of  ntdlifleation,  which  originated  in 
South  Carolina,  without  touching  upon  the  peculiar  mental 
characteristics  of  one  of  her  statesmen,  who  was  their  reputed 
author,  and  who,  by  his  great  abilities,  the  purity  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  addre^,  exercised 
a  vast  influence  over  many  of  the  public  men  of  his  time. 

ciple  of  aviiilabiUtv,  it  la  impossible  to  no  one  would  ba  hardj^  enoagb  to  justify 

deny,  anl  not  easy  to  esaggerate,  the  in-  this  use  of  tha  public  money.     How, 

jurj  that  has  been  done  to  our  political  then,  is  the  practice  any  more  to  be  jus- 

mstitntiona     That  injury  is  a  direct  refu-  tified  wbtoU  nialces   use  of  tha  wAoZa 

tation  of  the  claim  that  the  success  of  body  of  eslstiog  and  necessary  ofBcea  as 

the  priniiplea  of  a  party  is  an  object  ttmt  a  fund  for  the  reward  of  partisan  ser- 

justiflea  the  use  ot  such  means  of  attuii'  Ticea  on  a  change  of  parties  f  As  a  gen- 

mg  It.     Hor  IS  it  true,  as  the  justifl-  eral  rule,  it  may  be  quite  right  for  an  ad- 

(.ation  assumes,  tliat  such  means   are  ministration,  In  case  of  a  Tacancj,  to 

mthin  iho  legitimate  ooutrDl  of  those  prefer  a  political  supporter  ta  a  politiaal 

who  hold  the  eieoutJTe  power  for  the  opponent.     But  thia  is  a  very  different 

tune  being      If  a  party  in  power  ware  to  proceeding  from  the  creation  of  thou- 

mnke  a  great  and  unnecessary  increase  sands  of  vacancies,  In  order  to  bring  the 

nf  public  offiLfls,  by  regular  enactment  influence  of  pubho  station  and  of  tie 

of  l>w  foi  the  purpose  of  aeouriog  the  public  money  to  bear  on  future  eleo- 

prciiniri  iince  ot  it^i  political  principles,  tions. 
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In  May,  1828,  a  meeting  of  tlio  South  Carolina  delegation 
in  Congress  was  held  in  Washington,  at  the  rooms  of  General 
Hajne,  one  of  the  Senators  of  that  State,  to  eoneei't  measures 
against  the  tariff  and  the  protective  policy  which  it  embodied. 
From  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  diselosures  subsequently 
made,  it  is  apparent  that  some  violent  things  were  said  at  this 
meeting,  hut  it  broke  np  -witliout  any  definite  plan.  In  the  com'se 
of  the  following  summer,  there  were  many  popular  meetings 
in  South  Carolina,  largely  attended,  at  which  the  tai-Iff  of  1S24 
was  treated  as  an  act  of  despotism  and  usurpation,  which  ought 
to  he  openly  resisted.  The  tone  of  these  meeting  was  not  un- 
lilie  that  which  has  since  been  heard  elsewhere,  when  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  been  distasteful  to  local  feelings  or  in 
conflict  with  local  interests.  They  occasioned  anxiety  and 
regret  among  tlie  friends  of  the  Union  throughout  the  country, 
though  nothing  more.  But,  in  the  autumn,  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carohna  adopted  an  "  Exposition  and  Protest,"  '  which 


following  analjsU  of  this  document:  nil  ages  and  countries,  teaDbes  that  power 

"  But  the  most  bold  and  impodng  Can  ojdy  be  met  by  power,  and  not  by 

form  in  which  the  dootrine  of  nuUifiea-  reason  and  justice,  and  that  all  rcstticliona 

iiaa  has  been  presented,  ia  doubtless  to  on  authontj,  unsusCaiued  bf  an;  eijual 

be  found  in  the  Esposition  amd  Protest  antagoaiat  power,  must   forever   prove 

of  the  Legislature  oC  South  Carolina  in  wfto%  inEuffloient  in  practice.     Snch,'he 

December,  182S.    It  seems  to  have  been  adds,  '  also  has  been  the  decisive  proof 

judged  expedient  at  that  time  to  put  of  our  own  short  experience.'      3.  That 

for^  the  nullifying  power  of  the  State  in  the  liglit  of  jud^ng  and  finally  deciding 

bold  relief.    This  exposition  is  a  labored  on  the  eslent  of  their  own  powers  is  an 

ailment  for  the  power  of  nullificaljon ;  essential    aitribule    of   sovereignty,  of 

and,  whotorer  may  be  thoi^ht  of  its  iraiu  which  the  States  are  not  and  cannot  bo 

of  reasoning,  its  conclusioos  and  results  invested.    4.  That  power  being  divided 

are  at  least  clearlj  stated.    Its  pui^ose  between  l^e  General  Government  and  the 

is  not  disguised.     The  general  under-  State  governmentfl,  it  is  impossible  to 

standing  assigns  its  auihorsliip,  not  to  deny  to  the  States  the  right  to  decide  on 

the  committee,  but  to  a  distinguished  the  infraction  of  tlidr  own  rights,  and  the 

citizen  of  South  Caroliua,  holding  at  prea-  proper  remedy  to  be  applied  for  tiiBir  oor- 

ont  a  very  high,  place  in  the  Government  reedon.     G.   '  But  the  esistence,'  hete 

of  the  tinited  States.  wa  qaotfi  the  very  words  again,  lest  it 

"  The  doctrines  clearly  announced  in  should  seem  incredible  that  such  a  posi- 

it  are:  1,  That  it  is  a  most  erroneous  and  tion  had  been  taken — 'bat  tiia  eilBtenoe 

dancGroiia  proposition  to  niaiut^n  that  of  the  right  of  judging  of  thtar  powers, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  olearSy  eetablidied  from  the  sovereignty 

has  consUtational  aathority  to  decide  oa  of  the  States,  as  clearly  imphes  a  veto 

the  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  State  gov-  oa  control  on  tub  action  of  ihb  Gsn- 

ermnent,  its  deciBiona  being  final  only  biuii  Goyerhmbnt,  on  contested  points 

wlen  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  of  authority;  and  ihia  verticonird  k  the 

departments    of    the    General    Govern  tentedy  vihiih  iko  QmdiMion,  Iui3  pro- 

nient       2    That  '  umveraal  etptnenee '  (  mW  to  m-cveal  the  mtavaa/tineni  of  the 

(L&t  we  sioiiU  sofm  t5  3i   tin   diat  n  G-'iu.ral  Governmeal  on  (As  riaa-aed ngh'.a 
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gave  form  and  substance  to  the  doctrines  whicli  theuceforward 
became  known  as  "  Nullilieation."  In  order  to  nnderetand 
them,  however,  as  a  theory  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  theory  to  which  they  are  opposed,  and  to 
overthrow  which  they  were  brought  forward. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  nnder  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  hitherto  been  administered  upon  tlie  piinciple  that 
the  extent  of  its  powet^  ia  to  he  finally  determined  by  its 
supreme  judicial  tiibmial,  not  only  when  there  is  any.couflict 
of  authority  between  its  several  departments,  hnt  also  when  the 
authority  of  the  whole  Govei'nment  is  denied  by  one  or  more  of 
the  States,  According  to  the  view  of  the  framers  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution, the  General  Government  was  endowed  with  a  judicial 
department,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  it  were  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  for  the 
very  purjjose  of  withdrawing  fi-om  the  States  all  final  cogni- 
zance of  questions  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. If  there  had  been  any  opinions  supposed  to  have  been 
entertained  by  important  persons,  that  were  in  confiict  with 
this  theory,  prior  to  1830,  that  supposition  perhaps  had  its 
origin  in  erroneous  constructions  of  the  public  documents  in 
which  such  opinions  were  alleged  to  be  found.  For  example, 
the  famous  Vir^nia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1T98,  which 
had  asserted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  States  to  interpose,  in  a 
case  of  "  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  "  exercise  of  powers 
not  granted  to  the  General  Government  by  the  Constitution, 
had  not  distinctly  asserted,  as  the  opinion  of  their  authors,  tliat 
there  could  be  a  constitutional  interposition  By  a  State,  in  the 
shape  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of  a  law  enacted  by  Oon- 
gi'ess,  whenever  the  State  believed  such  a  law  to  be  an  exercise 
of  power  not  wan'anted  by  the  Constitution.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  language  in  those  resolutions  which  seemed  to 

ofSuStalm.''  e.  The  practical  rB3ult  of  mittee  do  not  in  tba  least  doubt,  and 
the  foregoing  doctrines  ia  then  Btal«d  in  they  are  equally  cleai'  in  the  en'sfence  of  a 
the  folloBuig  words:  'That  there  erisa  jwraBStr^lojustify  itSKtercise.if  theGen■ 
aoase(thet*rilf)  whiebwonldjusftj^tho  eral  GoTemment  should  continue  to  per- 
interposilion  of  this  State,  and  thereby  slat  in  ila  improper  nssumption  of  powers 
compd  tha  Ganeral  Government  to  aban-  belonging  to  the  Slate ;  niiich  brings 
don  an  unoonEtitulJonal  power,  or  to  them,  to  tbo  lust  point  nhich  they  pro- 
make  an  appeal  io  tlio  amanding  power  poae  (o  consider — When  nould  it  be 
lo  confer  it  bv  espresa  grant,  tlie  com-  proper  to  ciGroise  this  high  poitor  ?  ' " 
24 
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imply  a  right  to  resort  to  forcible  reeistanee,  tlieir  principal 
autlioi^  had  not  sanctioned  an  iaterpretation  which  woinld  loot 
to  any  other  right  of  resistance  than  that  which  is  commonly 
described  as  the  right  of  revolution,  and  which  is  allowed  to  he 
held  in  reserve  by  all  communitiea  against  acts  of  intolerable 
oppression. 

But  aside  from  the  authority  of  these  resolutions — an  author- 
ity that  "was  douhtful,  because  their  interpretation  was  not  clear 
— ^there  had  been  no  important  assertion  of  the  principle  that  a 
State  can  determine  for  its  citizens  whether  fchey  are  to  obey  an 
act  of  Congress,  by  asserting  its  unconstitutional  character,  and 
that  the  right  to  do  this  za  implied  aa  a  right  inherent  in  a 
State,  under  the  Constitution,  and  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  Government.  Tins,  however,  was  what  the  advocates  of 
nullification  now  undertook  to  establish.  The  remedy  "which 
they  sought,  against  acts  ■which  they  regarded  as  usurpations, 
was  not  revolution,  and  not  the  breaking  up  the  Union,  as  they 
claimed ;  but  it  was  a  remedy  which  tiiey  held  to  exist  within 
the  Union,  and  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  people  of  the 
States  when  they  established  the  Constitution.  How  far  they 
considered  such  a  theory  compatible  with  the  continued  exists 
ence  of  the  Union,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  imdertoob  to  ex- 
plain. Having  obtained  the  means  of  resisting  one  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  General  Government,  it  was  clear  that  the 
same  rule  woidd  serve  to  defeat  any  other. 

Such  was  the  foundation  and  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
asserted  right  of  nulHfication,  It  assmned  that  the  (constitu- 
tion, by  reserving  to  the  States,  oiv  the  people,  all  the  powers 
not  vested  in  the  General  Government,  contemplated  some 
means  of  checking  and  controlling  the  action  of  that  Govern- 
ment oh  contested  points  of  authority.  It  assumed  that  the 
Constitution,  being  only  a  compact  between  sovereign  States, 
all  questions  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it 
necessarily  touched  the  extent  and  natm-e  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  States.  It  assumed  that  the  right  of  judging  and 
finally  deciding  on  their  own  reserved  powera  was  an  essential 
attribute  of  sovereignty  of  which  the  States  had  not  been  and 
could  not  be  deprived ;  and  hence  it  declared  that  the  control 
by  State  interposition  was  the  remedy  which  the  Constitution 
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had  contemplated  to  prevent  the  eneroachmenta  of  the  General 
Govemment  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

Although  the  Legislature  of  South  OaroHna  had  thus  pro- 
pounded a  theory  of  resistance,  and  held  that  there  was  then  a 
ease  in  the  tariff  which  would  justify  a  resort  to  it,  no  steps 
were  yet  taken  toward  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  asserted 
power.  Whether  these  doctiines  were  introduced  afterward 
Into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  aa  in  the  nature  of  a 
warning,  or  were  brought  there  without  premeditation,  it  is 
a  fact  that,  on  the  39th  of  December  (1829),.. Mr.  Foote,  a 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  introduced  a  resolution  to  inquire 
respecting  the  sales  and  surveys  of  the  Western  lands.  Mi'. 
Webster  was  then  absent  from  Washington,  but  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  two  days  afterward.  An  important  discus- 
sion of  this  resolution  toot  place,  which  continued  at  intervals, 
but  without  eliciting  any  thing  of  specialinterestj  until  the  19th 
of  January.  On  that  day,  General  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina, 
delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  calling  in  question  the  conduct 
of  the  iNew-England  States  toward  the  interests  of  the  West; 
accusing  them  of  a  selfish  design  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
Western  States— a  design  originating,  he  said,  in  the  policy  of 
the  tariif,  which  required  the  !New-England  States  to  keep  their 
population  from  emigrating  to  the  new  States ;  and  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  there  existed  a  natural  sympathy  between  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  upon  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  public  lands,  which  ought  to  make  those  sections  natural 
allies  against  the  tendencies  and  consequences  of  the  tariff 
policy. 

Such  a  tone  had  seldom  been  heard  in  the  Senate.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  political  sina  and  failings  of  l^ew  Eng- 
land, a  naiTow  and  illiberal  policy  toward  the  West  had  not 
been  one  of  them;  and  it  was  quite  new  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  at  that  day,  to  hear  appeals  made  to  a  supposed 
identity  of  seetional  interests  between  the  South  and  the  West, 
on  account  of  any  injustice  toward  either  of  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  Senate  from 
the  Supreme  Court  just  as  Hr.  Hayne  rose  to  speak.  His  en- 
gagements in  the  court  were  at  that  time  pressing  and  impor- 
tant, and  he  had  no  thought  of  taking  part  in  this  debate  on 
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tie  public  lands.'  But  Mr,  Ilayne's  Bpeeek  he  considered 
worthy  of  a  reply,  and,  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  had  finished, 
he  rose  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Benton,  however,  after  compliment- 
ing Mr.  Hayne  on  his  speecli,  moved  an  adjournment,  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  consented.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  entitled  to 
the  floor  on  the  next  day. 

On  that  day,  the  20th  of  January,  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
his  first  speech  on  Foote'e  resolution,  which  is  now  contained  in 
tlie  third  volume  of  his  works.  The  notes  for  tliia  speech— all 
that  were  ever  made— were  prepared  in  the  night  of  the  19th, 
or  more  probably  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.'  They  are  now 
before  me.  They  occupy,  loosely  written,  three  sheets  of  ordi- 
nary letter-paper.  The  speech,  as  it  was  delivered  and  report- 
ed, fills  more  than  twenty  pages  of  the  octavo  volume.  It  did 
not  follow  closely  the  written  notes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
notes  contam  minute  and  accurate  references  to  the  history  of 
the  public  lands  and  the  legislation  concerning  them,  which  no 
one,  not  as  familiar  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  "Webster  was,  could 
have  gathered  at  a  single  sitting.  It  seems  to  have  been  his 
piu'pose,  in  making  these  notes,  to  place  before  his  own.  mind 
the  historical  facts  ffom  which  he  was  to  argue,  rather  than  to 
place  those  facts  in  their  details  before  the  Senate.  But  one  of 
his  principal  purposes,  in  making  the  speech,  was  to  repel  the 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Hayne,  that  the  Government,  especially  so 
^r  as  itjaaigiit^h^ve  been  under_^theJead_^^ew^Ei^^ 
acte.d jvith_fl jnarrow,  .and-  illiberal  policy,  towarjliha Jff est.  He 
¥ad  no  thought  of  provoking  a  discussion  on  the  power  of  the 
General  Government  to  establbh  tariffs  for  the  iirotection  of 
mamifacturea,  or  on  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  enforce 

'  The  importnut  controversy  between,  before  most  people  were  abroad.  In 
John  Jacob  Astoc  and  tbe  State  of  New  Washington,  he  could  be  frequently  seen 
York  was  to  come  on  in  the  Supreme  in  the  maiket-hoHse,  before  any  other  hi- 
Courton  the30lh,andtheaiguraeutwufl,  habitant  of  the  city,  conTersing  with  the 
in  fact,  begun  on  that  day.  This  contro-  tradesmen  there,  and  securing  the  beat 
Terej  is  tnown  as  the  case  of  (7ariwi-'»  choice  from  ttielr  Stalk.  Every  butcher, 
iisM  TS,  Aslor,  and  ia  reported  in  the  and  fisherman,  and  country  produce- 
fourth  volume  of  Peters's  Reports.  dealer,  white  or  blaok,  man  or  woman, 

'  Mr.  Webster  was  always  an  early  free  or  slare,  knew  him  well  Perhaps 
riser.  It  was  hia  habit,  when  he  had  any  they  did  not  know  to  what  themes  his 
important  work  to  do,  to  rise  about  four  early  morning  chats  with  them  were 
o'clock  in  the  motning,  light  hia  own  parentheses.  It  was  nt  suoli  times,  how- 
fire,  and  continue  hia  occupaaon  nntil  ever,  that  his  important  labor  was  ohieBy 
the  hoar  of  breaitfast,  or  until  ho  chose  performed  before  people  in  general  had 
to  go  out,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  doing,  begun,  tlie  day. 
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its  law9  against  the  opposition  of  States ;  altliough  iie  did  in- 
cidentally allude  to  the  prevalence  of  opinions  and  feeliogs,  in 
some  quarters,  adverse  to  the  Union,  which,  he  said,  had  caused 
him  regret,  and  which  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  did  not  share. 

On  the  following  day,  January  31st,  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mary- 
laud,  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  debate,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  Mr.  "Webster  had  urgent  business  which  required  him  to 
be  in  the  Supremo  Court.     Mr.  Hayne  objected,  saying : 

"  He  saw  the  gentleman  from  Maasafihusetts  in  his  seat,  and  presumed 
lie  could  make  an  arrangement  that  would  enable  him  to  be  present  hero 
during  the  discussion  to-day.  He  waa  unwilling  that  tliis  subject  siould 
be  postponed,  until  he  had  an  opportimity  of  replying  to  some  of  the  ob- 
serrationa  which  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  yesterday.  He  would  not 
deny  that  some  things  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  which  rankled  here 
(touching  his  breast),  from  which  he  would  desire  at  once  to  relieve  him- 
self The  gentleman  had  discharged  his  fire  in  the  :&ce  of  the  Senate.  He 
hoped  he  would  now  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  returning  the  shot. 

"Mr,  Webster:  I  am  ready  to  receive  it.    Let  the  discussion  proceed." 

Mr,  Benton  then  rose  and  finished  a  speech,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Webstei',  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  previous  day.  An 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  was  then  moved  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Ilayne  then  commenced  his  reply  to  Mr.  Webstei-, 
winch,  in  consequence  of  an  adjournment  of  lie  debate,  he  did 
not  finish  until  Monday,  the  25th.  His  speech  ranged  through 
a  great  vaiiety  of  topics.  He  assailed  New  England ;  called  in 
question  Mr,  Webster's  consistency,  and  depreciated  the  patriot- 
ism of  Massachusetts,  He  then  concluded  with  a  highly-in- 
genious and  acute  exposition  and  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of 
miUification,  One  part  of  the  speech  was  caustic  and  extremely 
pei'sonal ;  the  residue  was  argumentative  and  able — so  able, 
that  witliout  immediate  refutation  it  would  have  done  mis- 
chief. 

Mr.  Webster  took  notes  while  Mr.  Hayne  was  speaking, 
and  manifestly  intended  a  rejoinder.  As  soon  as  Mr,  Hayne 
had  concluded,  he  rose,  but  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
was  moved,  which  gave  him  the  floor  for  the  next  day, 
Tliis  discussion  had  now  been  going  on  for  so  long  a  time, 
that   strangera  had    come    to    the  capital  on  purpose   to  wit- 
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nesa  it.  When  the  Senate-chamber  was  opened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  January,  the  galleries,  and  even  the 
floor,  therefore,  were  crowded.  Ladies  were  admitted  to  the  seats 
of  the  members,  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  eagerness  to  hear 
Mr.  "Webster,  that  all  rul^  had  to  give  way  to  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  oeeaeion.  The  House  of  Eepresentativea  was 
BO  deserted,  that  no  business  could  be  transacted,  although  the 
Speaker  remained  in  his  chair.  Every  inch  of  available  space 
within  the  Senate-chamber,  for  sitting  or  standing,  was  occu- 
pied, and  the  crowd  extended  out  into  the  lobbies  and  down  the 
staircases,  far  beyond  the  sound  of  Mr.  "Webster's  voice.  He 
has  himself  said  that  lie  "  never  spoke  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  so  eager  and  so  sympathetic." '  In  truth,  that  great 
assembly,  composed  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated men  and  women  of  tlie  land,  felt  that,  on  that  day,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  on  trial. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  "Webster  again  had  but  a  single  niglit 
in  which  to  make  preparation  to  answer  the  really  important 
parts  of  the  preceding  speech  of  his  opponent ;  for  that  speech 
was  not  concluded  until  a  late  honr  of  the  session  of  the  25th, 
and  it  was  on  that  day  that  General  Hayne  made  Ms  argument 
on  the  constitutional  right  of  State  nullification  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Such  written  preparation  as  Hr.  "Webstei-, 
m  fact,  made  for  the  speech  that  is  called  his  "  Second  Speech 
on  Foot-e's  Eesolution,"  and  which  embraces  the  celebrated 
answer  to  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  was  made  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  the  25th,  and  before  the  hour  of 
its  assembling  on  the  next  day.  These  notes  are  also  now  before 
me.  like  those  which  he  prepared'"for  the  "  First  Speech  on 
Foote's  Resolution,"  they  are  written  with  great  brevity  on 
common  letter-paper,  and  extend  through  five  sheets.  The 
printed  speech,  as  reported  by  a  stenographer,  fills  seventy 
pages  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's  WorliS.'  The  notes 

i  Corceapoudenoe,  i.,  494.  thia  speech,  in  ehori-liajid,  were  taken 

'  It  was  reported  by  Joseph  Gales,  by  Mi   Galsa,  the  senior  editor  of  the 

Esq.,  the  aenior  editor  of  the  jVaftoKoi  2fai/onal  Inimigencer.    They  were  wiit- 

MdUgencer,  who,  aware  of  the  impoi.  ten  out  bj  another  hand,  and  the  report 

tanoe  of  the  occasion,  and.  being  himself  was  most  reroartoiblr  accurate.   It  was  in 

an  aocompli^ed  etencerapher,  was  un.  tiie  possession  of  Mr.  Webster  a  part  of 

willing  to  intrust  this  ooty  to  any  other  One  day  for  revision,  anil  then  the  speech 

ferred  to.  Mr.  Webster  says:  '  ^oti.'^of     pcitiSEtillintliepoasessionofMrg.  Gales. 
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contain  no  hint  of  the  impressiTe  exordinm  with  wliich  the 
speech  was  opened.     They  commence  with  the  words  : 

"No  manliurt.    If  his  '  rankling'  is  relieved,  glad  of  it." 

"I  have  no  'rankling,'  fear,  anger,  consciousness  of  refutation." 

"  Mo  '  rankling,'  ori^ual  or  received— bOTf  not  strong  enough." 

It  has  heen  said  that  Mr.  "Wetstei-  needed  no  prepara- 
tion to  answer  the  heresy  of  nnlhiication.  In  one  sense  this 
is  true.  From  his  fii'st  entrance  into  public  life,  lie  had 
been  familiar  with  the  historical  facts  on  which  any  true 
theory,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  baaed.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  had  been 
formed  long  before  the  crisis  of  1830-33  had  arisen ;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  suggested  that  those  opinions  were  such  as  were  usu- 
ally held  by  the  beat  minds  in  New  England,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  constitute  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  su- 
premacy, claimed  by  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  can  be  maintained.  His  long  experience,  too,  in  the 
argument  of  constitutional  questions  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  commencing  in  1819,  had  given 
him  a  training  in  the  handHng  of  such  subjects  which  few 
men  have  possessed  who  have  ever  taken  part  in  them ;  and 
he  had,  what  few  great  lawyers  have  ever  had,  the  jiower  of 
adapting  himself  as  eifectively  to  parliamentary  as  to  forensic 
discussion.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  exigencies  of  this  occasion 
required  any  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  "Webstei^'s  preparation  was  made  long  before  this  oc- 
casion arose.  But  the  marshalling  of  his  subject  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  treat  it,  the  special  answers  required 
by  the  special  arguments  of  his  advei'sary — the  conception  and 
the  framework  of  the  speech — all  this  did  require  labor,  and 
that  labor  was  performed  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
late  on  the  25th,  and  before  it  reassembled  on  the  26th. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr,  "Webster's  argument,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  General  Hayne,  who  had  taken  notes,  rose  to  reply  ; 
and  although  one  of  his  friends  proposed  an  adjournment,  he 
deehned  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  addressed  the  Senate  for  a 
short  time  upon  the  constitutional  question.  Mr.  Webster  then 
rose  again,  and,  after  alluding  to  the  "  vain  attempt "  of  his 
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opponent  to  "  reconstruct  liis  shattered  argument,"  rotated 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  with  great  force,  giving  General 
Hayne  the  benefit  of  that  clear  setting  forth  of  the  position  of 
an  adversary  which  none  could  do  better  than  Mx.  Webster, 
and  which  none  could  doubt  was  the  etrongest  method  of  stat- 
in^it;  ^nd  ihen  foUowins;  it  step  by-steji,.miiLiheappropriate 
answeri^JMs^Has^,jedu£Uon^.:^i&,s;^lg^.CDa^Qy^^^^^ 

Mr.  "Vfebster's  "  Seeond  Speech  on  T'oote's  EGsoIution,"  com- 
prehending the  memorable  reply  to  General  Hayne,  has  been 
compared  to  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  That 
it  is  the  masterpiece  of  American  as  that  is  of  Grecian  debate, 
ia,  perhaps,  not  questioned.  There  ia,  too,  some  further  parallel 
between  them.  The  speech  of  the  great  Athenian  was  the 
pubhc  defence  of  a  policy  with  which  his  own  reputation  had 
been  identified  for  a  period  of  twenty  years ;  and  this  personal 
element,  mingled  with  a  grand  patriotism  that  is  exceeded 
in  no  recorded  language,  gives  to  it,  as  we  read,  even  now, 
scarcely  leas  than  the  interest  with  which  it  must  originally 
liave  been  heard.  The  American  statesman  was  not,  indeed, 
called  upon  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  a  civic  crown ;  but  he  had 
to  defend  his  own  chai-acter  and  fame  as  a  man,  in  repelling  an 
attack  made  at  once  upon  himself  and  upon  the  region  of  the 
country  which  he  immediately  represented,  and  to  show  that 
the  course  of  the  Government,  whose  existence  was  threatened 
by  the  doctrines  advanced  by  his  opponent,  and  his  own  par- 
ticipation in  that  course,  had  been  national,  just,  and  pa- 
triotic. 

The  hrst  portion,  therefore,  of  this'fepeech,  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  and  it  will  not  suffer  by 
the  comparison.  But  here  the  paridlel  ends :  for  the  American 
speech  was  no  funeral  Shc/e  over  the  dead  body  of  public  free- 
dom, as  the  Athenian's  was  over  the  lost  liberties  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece.  Demosthenes  spote  to  his  countrymen  when  he 
could  only  speah  of  what  once  was,  when  he  could  recount  what 
he  had  wished  to  strive  against  Philip,  who  was  dead,  and  when 
the  living  and  terrible  son  of  Philip,  then  conquering  the  world, 
could  crush  Athena,  and  all  that  Athens  sheltered,  as  he  had 
crushed  Thebes.     The  American  statesman,  on  the  contrary. 
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had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  past,  but  with  the  present  and  the 
futm-e ;  for  he  was  to  show  that,  if  the  prhiciplea  asserted  hy  hia 
opponent  were  a. true  explanation  of  the  pohtieal  Constitution 
of  the  country,  we  had  no  Constitution,  we  had  made  no  ad- 
vance from  the  inter-state  league  of  the  Kevolutionary  period, 
and  the  G-overnment  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its 
nominally  direct  legislative  authority,  existed  at  the  pleasure 
and  waa  subject  to  tlie  control  of  each  State.  In  this  respect — 
in  the  fact  that  the  accepted  character  of  a  great  government 
turned  on  an  argument  to  be  made  by  a  single  stat^man  in  a 
public  body — this  speech  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  history  of 
parliamentary  or  popular  eloquence. 

That  such  was  the  crisis  is  apparent  from  all  that  had  gone 
before,  from  all  that  waa  then  transpiring,  and  from  all  that  has 
since  followed.  If  the  doctrines  asserted  by  tlie  statesm  an  of  South 
Carolina  had  not  been  triumphantly  answered  in  that  very  debate, 
it  woiJd  have  been  in  vain  to  point  to  the  general  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered upon  tlie  principle  that  its  powers  ara  held  directly  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State 
governments.  Such  had  been,  doubtless,  the  generally-received 
ludieial  and  administrative  interpretation;  but  the  6ppc«ite 
theory  had  been  now  brought  forward  in  a  very  imposing  form ; 
in  fact,  in  an  attitude  of  direct  resistance  taken  by  a  State,  sup- 
ported with  great  dialectic  ability  by  men  of  high  and  pure 
personal  charactere.  It  is  true  that  no  action  could  have  been 
taten  by  the  Senate,  as  a  sequel  to  this  debate,  to  affirm  or  to 
reject  the  South  Carolina  doctrine ;  for  the  discussion  was  really 
foreign  to  the  question  actually  pending.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  into  the  Senate  had  fixed  upon  it  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country,  and  when  Mr.  "Webster  spoke,  he  spoke 
to  the  popular  tribunal  and  the  public  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
the  administrators  of  every  branch  of  the  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  his  suc-cess  or  his  failure  in  convincing  the  under- 
standings of  men  that  the  principles  of  State  interference  and 
nullification  were  wrong,  the  Government  would  thenceforward 
be  able  or  unable  to  enforce  its  laws  throngh  its  own  judicial 
intei'pretatioii  of  their  constitutional- validity,  and  to  maintain 
or  not  to  maintain  the  Union  in  case  of  future  forcible  attempts 
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to  break  it  up;  since  these  issues  in  truth  depended,  for  all 
future  time,  upon  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  one  or  the  other 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  upon  the  convictions  of 
the  public  men  of  the  country  respecting  the  real  merits  of  tliis 
controversy.  The  results  that,  as  we  now  know,  followed  this 
discussion,  make  it  apparent  that  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's position  embraced  all  that  is  here  ascribed  to  it. 

He  comprehended  and  felt  this  in  its  fuU  force.  But  he  was 
always  eqnal  to  the  occasion,  w^haiever  it  might  be,  and  respon- 
sibility always  stimulated  his  powers  in  proportion  to  the  pres- 
sure that  came  upon  him.  As  he  approaches  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  is  evidently  conscious  that  he  is  about  to  speak  to 
the  sense  of  the  whole  nation,  and  he  frames  his  argument  so 
that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  all  intelligent  men,  as  well  as 
by  pubheists  and  statesmen ;  using  in  this  consciousness  a 
"  studied  plainness  of  speech,"  Throughout  the  argumentative 
portions  of  this  grand  division  of  the  speech,  he  employs  no 
reasoning  that  is  not  level  to  the  understanding  of  a  popular 
tribunal,  although  he  is  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a  singularly 
intelligent  audience,  and  is  addressing  himself  immediately  to 
a  body  of  Senators ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  this  speech  that,  upon  a  constitutional  question  of 
fundamental  law,  it  satisfi^  alike  the  technical  and  the  imtech- 
nical  intellect.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  accomplished 
the  work  he  had  to  do ;  for  we  can  now  see  that,  if  the  argu- 
ment had  failed  to  convince  the  popular  mind,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  ere  this  have  been  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were. 

The  celebrated  peroration  of  this  speech  has  been  criticised 
as  too  elaborately  rhetorical ;  and  Mr.  "Wefeter  once  made  this 
criticism  himself.  But  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  quite  certain  tliat 
it  was  unpremeditated,  and  was  drawn  from  him  in  the  excite- 
ment of  feeliDg  caused  by  the  evident  sympathies  of  the  great 
and  eager  audience,  of  both  sexes,  that  drank  in  every  word 
that  fell  from  him,  with  an  inter^t  so  intense  that  the  pleasure 
and  the  pain  of  listening  struggled  sti'angely  in  their  breasts. 
The  very  meagre  notes  from  which  he  spoke  contain  nothing  to 
show  that  he  had  previously  wrought  out  the  magnificent  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  the  speech  which  was  soon  ringing  from  all 
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the  college  platforms  of  more  tlian  half  the  Union.'  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  to  he  observed  of  this  and  other  pass^es  of  similar 
eloquence  interapersed  through  the  argument  of  this  speech — 
of  ■whiijh  his  "hrief"  affords  no  sign — ^that  if  they  had  been 
the  work  of  the  most  artistic  closet  preparation,  he  could  have 
done  nothing  better  adapted  to  fix  popular  attention  upon  the 
speech,  and  especially  to  give  it  that  hold  upon  the  popular 
heai-fc,  and  that  intereBt  for  the  educated  youth  of  the  country, 
wliich  caused  it  to  do  its  work  in  after-yeaM,  and  led  the  na- 
tional intellect  into  the  appi'eciation  and  acceptance  of  its  po- 
litical doctrine.  These  xeaults  woiild  scarcely  have  followed  if 
there  had  gone  forth  nothing  more  than  an  argumentative  dis- 
cussion of  principles,  however  logical  and  convmcing  the  state- 
ment, without  those  bursts  of  feeling,  highly  ornamented  and 
rhetorical  as  they  are,  which  sustain  the  interest  and  carry  along 
the  attention  of  the  common  reader.  Yet,  from  the  notes  which 
he  used,  one  would  have  expected  to  heai'  nothing  but  a  very 

'  The  writer  of  a  life  of  Mr,  Weiiaf  er,  in  the  choice  of  wociJs.    And  the  eame 

S'bliahed  in  the  "  American  Biographical  tMng  is  certainly  true  of  nmnj  other  of 

brarj,"  has  made  the  following  aaaer-  hia  celebrated  speeehes." 
tious :  I  huve  no  theories  to  maintain  con- 

"  A.  very  foolish  endeayor  has  been  oeming  Mr.  Webater'a  capacity  to  make 

made,  by  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  the  speech  in  question  with  con^ara- 

to  create  the  impreaaion  that  the  great  dvelj   little    written   prepamtion.    His 

orations  and  speeches  which  have  carried  general  habits,  in  this  reapect,  varied  a 

hia  celebrity  all  over  the  world  were  good  deal,  but  he  invariabSj  torole  much 

made  wiUi  little  effort  and  trifling  prepa-  Jess  than  most  public  speakers  commoul  j 

ration.    Even  so  judiciotia  a  writer  aa  do,  unless  he  was  to  pronounce  one  of 

Mr.  Everett  seeks  to  confirm  the  state-  thoae  formal  discoui-sea,  which  ure  al- 

ment  of  Mr.  March,  that  the  reply  to  ways  written;  and,  when  these  came  to 

Hajne  waa  the  result  of  at  most  a  few  be  printed,  he  corrected  and  polished 

hours'  reflection,  and  that  all  the  notes  them  with  great  care.    With  regard  to 

he  made  for  it  were  coafcUned  upon  one  the  Beply  to  Hayne,  aa  well  aa  the  First 

aide  of  a  sheet  of  paper.    This  latter  Speech  on  Foote's   Besolutiou,  I  have 

statement  ia  true,  so  far  aa  the  notes  given  the  facta,  not  only  from  my  own 

fVom  which  he  spoke  are  concerned ;  but  examination  of  the  public  records,  but 

the  genera]  impression  conveyed  in  tJiese  also  from  a  detrdled  memorandum  which 

representations  is  unjust  to  Mr.  Webster,  I  poasesa,  in  Mr.  Web8te!^'a  own  hand- 

and  calculated  to  induce  very  injurious  writing,  stating  the  whole  history  of  that 

theories  and  habits  in  the  minds  of  the  debate.    In  this  paper  he  says :  "  It  is  eiii- 

yonng.    Mr.  Webster  had  prepared  bim  dent  that  the  occasion  was  unoKpected ; " 

self  for  that  debate  with  all  hia  usual  and  when  he  adds  that  he  "  made  such 

care.    He  knew  a  fortnight  beforehand  preparadon  as  is  usually  made  for  such 

the  points  that  would  be  m'ide,  the  po''i  subjects,"  he  refers  to  each  of  the  briefs 

tions  that  would  be  aiQumed,  and  the  w£iich  he  prepared  at  the  times  I  have 

parties  that  would  beassaded     And  we  mentioned  in  the  text    These  were  the 

have  no  doubt  that  ill  those  magnificent  notes  which  he  uaed  in  speaking,  so  far 

passives,  which  live  In  the  memory  and  as  he  used  any ;  and  he  afterward  pre- 

glow  in  the  heart  of  all  who  read  them,  =tntcd    them   io  Mr.   Tictnor.     What, 

were  prepared  beforehand  w  th  the  ut  thou  arc  the  proofs  that  these  were  the 

most  care,  and  the  niteat  dia(.nmmition  onl}  nutcs  which  he  made  in  preparing 
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dry  discxission  of  a  eonstltutional  question,  with  perhaps  a  little 
play  of  fancy  concerning  the  allimion  to  Banquo'a  giic^t  and  the 
raai'ch  of  the  South  Carolina  militia  upon  the  custom-house. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ef&cient  means  which  he  employed  to 
bring  the  position  of  his  opponent  to  the  appreciation  of  common 
minds  was  the  introduction,  among  the  severer  forms  of  logic,  of 
a  lighter  tone  of  illustration,  hy  running  out  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  into  the  results  and 
the  inconvenient  vulgar  consequences  of  mere  treason.  If  ridi- 
cule be  not  always  the  teat  of  truth,  it  certainly  is,  when  logi- 
cally correct  in  its  argument,  and  used  without  personal  dis- 
courtesy, a  very  powerful  auxiliary. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the  country,  that  immediately 
followed  its  delivery,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  at  the  present  day  to 
measure.  "We  are  to  remember  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
the  two  opposite  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  had 
come  into  pubHe  discussion  in  Congress,  and  that  the  political 

those  speeches?  The  pcoofa  are;  1,  most  care,"  etc.,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
That  he  had  no  time  (o  mate  any  other  that  none  of  them  were  prepared  before, 
written  preparation  for  either  epeech.  2.  hantt,  bat  that  they  were  elaborately  cor- 
When  be  gave  these  notes  to  Mr.  Tick-  reeted  on  Mr.  Galea's  report,  after  thoy 
nor,  he  gave  them  as  aR  that  he  had  put  were  spoken.  There  is  no  note  or  sign 
on  paper  before  speaking.  S.  They  are  of  the  magnificent  imagery  of  the  pero- 
preciselj  the  kind  of  notes  which  a  radon  to  ttie  second  epeech  on  the  wnt- 
speaker  of  great  practice  usually  prepares  ten  brief.  When  Mr.  Webster,  in  utter- 
when  he  has  to  make  an  important  speeoh  ing  that  peroration,  depicted  "  the  gorge- 
on  the  following  day;  and  the  internal  ous  ensign  of  the  Republic — -atill  full 
evidence  shons  that  they  are  the  notes  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
from  which  he  spoke.  etreammg  in  their  ori^nal  lustre,"  there 

To   say  of  Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  was  floating  in  his  mind  Milton's  sublime 

Hayne  that  he  "  knew  a  fortnight  be-  description  of  the  unfurling  ia  the  lower 

forehand  the  points  that  would  be  made,  r^ions  of 

^e  portions  that  would  be  assumed,  ojid  .j^-  ,        ..^  enslen,  which,  full  hii-h  ad- 

the  partieB  that  would  be  assailed,"  con-  rihced, 

IradiclS  the  recorded  history  of  the  de-  Shone  Itte  a  roeteor  Btreamiujt  lo  the  wind, 

bate,  and  Mr.  Webster's  own  testimony.  s^lS,|^a™"^a^d'toS^^'*  emblazed, 
Tkit  he   knew   previously  the  general 

grounds  on  which  the  nuUiflers  elauned  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 

to  rest  their  theoiy  of  the  Constitution,  nsed  this  image  in  speaking,  with  more 

is    certainly   true.      But   Mr.    Hayne's  or  less  adoption  of  Milton's  langoage; 

argument  was  leiy  fai   from  bemg  a  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  Riter  the 

common-place   repetition  of  what  had  speech  was  delivered,  a  friend  asked  him 

been  nttered  or  pnnted  by  otheis ,  hia  to  look  at  Milton's  lines,  and  that  he  did 

points  could  not  haie  been  ontioipited,  so,  and  corrected  the  passage  as  it  now 

nor  could  the  ppisons  or  parties  whom  stands.    {For  a  very  graphic  description 

he  was  to  as'iil  have  been  previously  of  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Webster's  manner 

known.  on  this  occasion,  see  an  eib-act  from  Mr. 

With  regard  to  the  opmion  of  thi?  March,  in  the  Bii^caphieal  Memoir  by 

writer,  that  "  all  those  magn  htent  paa  Mr.  Everett,  in  Works,  i.,  02-0'?.     Com- 

sages  which  live  ra  the  memory     eie  pare  March's  RemiQlscenocs  of  Congi'ess, 

"  were  prepared  btforthand  nith  the  ut  lS2-Ua) 
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relations  of  several  eminent  men  were  sucli  as  to  make  this  and 
the  three  following  years  an  era  of  great  peril.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
real  author  of  the  doctrine  of  State  nullification — a  man  whom 
Mr.  "Webster  always  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  public  men 
whom  he  had  ever  been  called  to  oppose,  and  whose  personal  char- 
acter always  commanded  his  entire  r^pect — had  been  chosen 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  at  tlie  time  when  General 
Jackson  became  rreaident ;  and,  as  Yice-Fresident,  he,  of 
course,  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Senate  during  this  debate. 
He  was  naturallj  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  Generfd  Jaekson ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  President,  he  would  be  the  constitutional  incmnbent  for  the 
residue  of  the  official  term.  But  the  relations  of  General  Jack- 
son and  Mr,  Calhoun  were  not  friendly,  notwithstanding  their 
official  positions,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  been  elected  to 
them  by  the  same  general  political  combination.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  become  the  head  of  General  Jackson's  Cabinet,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  the  per- 
son whose  aspirations  to  the  presidency  General  Jackson  was 
most  disposed  to  favor.  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  was  strong  in 
friends,  and,  in  his  own  State,  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  a 
large  majority  of  her  people  was  supreme.  His  opinions,  on 
the  expediency  of  protective  tariffs,  and  on  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  and  enforce  them,  had  undergone 
a  complete  revolntion ;  and  he  had,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
Congress  was  not  likely  to  abandon  them,  constructed  for  him- 
self, and  for  those  who  followed  him,  the  theory  of  State  nnlli- 
iieation  as  the  last  and  only  remedy  against  their  oppressive 
operation.  General  Hayne,  in  the  debate  of  1830,  although  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  accomplishments,  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

When,  therefore,  this  memorable  discussion  took  place,  there 
was,  in  these  personal  relations,  and  in  the  immediate  subject 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  nulUfieatiun  was  first  asserted,  cause 
for  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  Union  every- 
where, and  this  anxiety  was  heightened  by  the  character  of  the 
constitutional  question.  Tor  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  plausibility  in  the  argument  that  makes  the  Constitution 
a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  of  whose  infraction  they 
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are  to  judge ;  and  although  it  is  an  argument  which  omits  to 
give  due  weight  to  that  part  of  the  Constitution  proyiding  for 
a  judicial  arbiter  of  its  own,  with  the  express  intention  of  with- 
drawing such  questions  from  the  &ial  cognizance  of  the  States 
themselves,  and  which  also  deals  imperfectly  with  some  of  the 
other  very  important  facts  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  was  by  no  means  clear,  beforehand,  how  far  the 
populsii-  mind  of  this  comitry  conld  be  relied  upon  to  ombraee 
and  give  effect  to  its  appropriate  refutation. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  speech  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster should  have  been  more  extensively  read,  within  the  six 
months  following  its  delivery,  than  any  other  speech  that  had 
been  made  in  Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Hen,  everywhere,  were  aware  that  a  new  and  startling 
doctrine,  r^pecting  tlie  Constitution,  had  availed  its  very  foun- 
dations, and  they  were  eager  to  possess  and  to  understand  the 
answer  to  it ;  knowing  well  that,  if  that  answer  were  not  com- 
plete, their  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  others,  would  be  left 
in  a  painful  and  perilous  uncertainty.  Vast  numbers  of  Mr. 
Webster's  speech  were  therefore  published  and  circulated  in 
pamphlet  editions,  after  all  the  principal  newspapei's  of  the 
country  had  given  it  entire  to  their  readers.  The  popular 
veiMliet,  throughout  the  IN'orthem  and  Western  and  many  of 
the  Southern  States  was  decisive.  A  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  all  parties,  understood,  appre- 
ciated, and  accepted  the  view  maintained  by  Mr.  Webster  of 
the  nature  of  the  Oonstitiition,  and  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  it  establishes. 

A  singular  occurrence,  which  took  place  during  this  debate, 
presents  a  striking  proof  of  the  practical  operation  of  certain 
opinions  held  by  the  statesmen  of  South  Carolina  on  the 
powera  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Perhaps  it  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  topics  on  which 
Mr,  Webster  deemed  it  necessary  to  reply  to  General  Hayne, 
in  his  first  speech  on  Foote's  Resolution.  It  has  generally  been 
avei-looked  in  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
this  great  discussion. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  railroad  enterprises  projected 
iu  this  countiy,  was  one  in  South  Carolina,  to   extend  from 
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Charleston  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  at  a  point 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Angusta,  in  Georgia.  It  was  a  scheme 
in  which  were  embarked  some  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  who 
did  not  share  the  constitutional  opinions  of  their  congressional 
representatives  eoneeming  the  power  of  Congress  to  promote 
what  were  called  "  internal  improvements,"  and  who  helieved 
that  this  enterprise  embraced  relations  which  made  it  a  proper 
object  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  the  "  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Eailroad,"  ask- 
ing a  Government  subscription  to  its  capital  sfcockj  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Webster,  to  be  presented  in  the  Senate,  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the  company, 
which  BuiHciently  suggests  tlie  reasons  for  asking  his  aid,  and 
fnHy  explains  the  grounds  on  which  the  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration believed  they  were  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  Congress. 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  letter  is  dated  early  in  January. 
The  petition  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  18th,  the  day  before  that  on  which  General  Hayne  made 
his  first  speech  to  which  Mr.  Webster  felt  called  upon  to  reply : 

[from   the   HON.    WILLIAM  AIKEN,] 
"Office  of  the  SouTii  CAnor.iBA  CiSiL  asd  Kaileoad  Compasv,  ) 
"Chaeiestos,  St/i  Jartuar;/,  1830.        ( 
"  The  Hott.  DABiEiL  Wbbbtek, 
"United  States  Senate, 

"  Sie:  Tie  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Eailroad  Com- 
pany have  instructed  me  respectfully  to  request  fiom  you  the  iavor  to 
present  their  petition  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  praying  the  Gen- 
eral Grovemment  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  their  institution. 

"The  subject  is  fully  developed  in  the  petition,  and  documents  accom- 
panying it,  wliich  will  be  presented  to  you  by  General  Hayne,  of  this  State, 
and  Tve  trust  every  point  of  difficulty  touchhig  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  our  ability  to  effect  that  ohgect  should  the  General  Govern- 
ment aid  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  prayed  for,  will  be  removed  by 
Colonel  Blanding,  of  this  State,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"  In  soliciting  yonr  aid  in  behalf  of  our  institution,  it  is  due  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  Senators  flx)m  our  State,  to  inform  yon  that  objections 
predicated  on  constitutional  grounds  will  induce  them  to  oppose  the  object 
of  our  petition,  and  some  reluctance  to  present  it,  therefore,  must  he  ex- 
perienced, on  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  trespass. 

"The  quality  of  the  enterprise  as  it  relates  to  the  General  Government  is 
obviously  calculated  to  acquire  for  it  the  most  indulgent  consideration.  The 
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purpose  is  not  less  to  giTO  a  particulaj;  direction  to  the  produce  of  this  and 
a  sister  State,  than  to  procure  for  commercial  operations  certainty  and  con- 
fidence. The  deepening  of  our  )>aT,  or  improTing  tlie  facilities  of  our  port, 
■would  not  more  certainly  adrance  the  interests  of  the  merchant  than  in  com- 
municaflng  assurance  of  a  prompt  execution  of  their  orders.  The  present 
season,  with  almost  all  Uie  past,  evidence  the  imcertainty  and  losses  incident 
to  an  exclusive  reliance  oa  our  rivers  for  the  transportation  of  produce. 
For,  imlil  within  a  very  few  days,  this  harbor  has  been  crowded  with  ships, 
and  our  country  warehonso  with  cotton— the  planter  and  the  merchant 
incuiTing  heavy  charges,  and  deprecating  the  disappointments  and  delays 
to  which  th<^  arc  subjected.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  contem- 
plated road  will  subserve  higlily-cssential  objects.  The  United  States 
arsenal  at  Augusta  would  be  rendered  more  generally  and  promptly  useful, 
and  confer  protection,  when  nncter  present  cii-cnmstances  the  emergency 
wonld  pass,  before  the  relief  required  from  it  could  he  obtained.  Still 
more  important  would  be  the  facility  of  transporting  troops  from  the  dense 
population  of  the  interior  to  tlie  Atlantic  border  of  our  State.  These 
advantages  are  not  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government, 
whether  they  refer  to  foreign  iuvasion  or  domestic  insurrection.  As  a 
post-road,  its  benefits  will  be  most  extensively  conferred,  nor  will  it  admit 
of  doubt  that,  in  a  much  shorter  period  tlian  works  of  such  magnitude 
have  hitherto  been  accomplished,  it  will,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
General  Government,  be  made  to  constitute  a  link  of  union  with  the  rising 
States  of  the  West,  attaching  them  more  strongly,  through  the  powerful 
influences  of  interest,  to  their  Atlantic  bretliren.  These,  however,  are  sub- 
jects on  which  we  wiU  not  dilate. 

"  Should  you,  sir,  approve  our  pmposcs,  believing  that  the  General 
Government  does  legitimately  possess  the  power  to  aid  works  (of  great 
public  utility)  in.  the  way  intimated,  you  will  confer  an  obligation  which 
we  shall  most  sensibly  feel,  by  bestowing  oa  it  the  acknowledged  influences 
of  your  attention  and  talents.  We  would  gratefully  add  yours  to  the 
name  of  the  patrons  of  our  infimt  institution,  and  the  record  of  Oie  service 
wiU  be  found  iu  the  generfj  advantage  resulting  to  our  city  smd.  State. 

■'With  sentiments  of  high  consideration, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Wk.  Aiken, 
"President  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Hailroad  CoBipany." 

TJie  following  report  of  Mr.  "Webster's  remarks,  on  present- 
ing tliis  petition,  is  talten  from  the  "  Register  of  Debates :  " 

"Mr,  Webster  said  he  rose  to  present  the  petition  of  'the  South  Caro- 
lina Canal  and  Eailroad  Company,'  praying  Congress  to  authorize  a  sub- 
scription, on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  two 
thousand  five  liiindi'cd  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  tJiat  company.     The 
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railroaS,  contemplated  by  the  petitioners,  was  to  extend  from  Cliarleston 
to  Hambui^,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Augusta ;  and  the  petition  sets  forth  the 
practicability  of  the  intended  ttotIc,  The  enterprise  was  certainly  one  of 
a  very  laudable  nature,  such  as  had,  in  other  instances,  met  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  he  presented  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  had 
been  confided  to  his  hands  from,  no  disrespect,  certainly,  toward  the  hon- 
orable gentlemen  who  were  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  but  solely  be- 
canse  the  petitionera  were  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  reluctance  which 
the  honorable  Senators  from  South  Carolina  naturally  felt,  or  might  be 
supposed  to  feel,  to  presenting  petitions  for  aid  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  cases  in  which  their  known  opinions,  as  to  the  con- 
sUf^tional  powers  of  Congress,  would  oblige  them  to  oppose  the  prayer  of 
the  petitionera.  For  his  own  part  (Mr.  Webster  said),  it  was  well  known 
that,  during  the  whole  time  in  which  he  had  had  any  connection  with 
Congress,  he  had  been  uniformly  in  favor  of  what  was  called  internal  im- 
provement, when  applied  to  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
to  be  properly  called  national,  And,  while  he  admitted  the  necessity  of 
great  caution  and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  he  must  still  say 
that  every  day  convinced  him  more  and  more  of  the  necessity  of  such 
exercise  in  suitable  cases.  He  would  take  occasion  to  add,  that  he  was  a 
thorough  convert  to  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of  rmlroads.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  great  results  which  the  power  of  steam  had  accomplidied, 
in  regard  to  transportation  by  water,  were  not  superior  to  those  whith  it 
would  yet  accomplish  in  regard  to  transportation  by  land.  The  only 
doubt  was  as  to  the  amount  of  cost ;  and  that  was  a  point  which  expe- 
rience would  shortly  solve,  he  hoped  satisfactorily.  He  would  only  add, 
that  while  he  felt  pleasure  in  presenting  tliis  petition,  he  looked  forward 
with  equal  pleasure  to  the  time,  lie  hoped  not  distant,  when  it  would  be 
his  duty,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  to  aak  a  subscription  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Massachusetts  railroad,  a  contemplated  work,  which,  if  ex- 
ecuted, would  facilitate  intercourse  between  several  States,  and  be  felt,  in 
its  beneficial  effects,  all  the  way  from  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Wlien  the  proper  time  should  come,  he  doubted  not 
the  Senate,  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  also,  would  give  to 
the  enterprise  such  aid  and  assistance  as  it  should  be  entitled  to  by  the 
consideration  of  its  magnitude,  and  its  obvious  public  utility  and  im- 

Mr,  "Webster  then  presented  the  petition,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Eoada  and  Canals. 

I  now  add  some  further  selections  from  Mr.  "Wehster's  cor- 
respondence during  a  part  of  this  session — a  correspondence 
that  lies  hefore  me  in  such  masses,  that  it  is  difSenlt  to  adjust 
inj  Space  to  what  may  he  the  demands  of  my  readers. 
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"  Asni.i.so,  Qth  January,  1880. 

"Mt  deae  Hm;  i  offer  you  Iiearty  congratulations  oa  a  late  event, 
which  I  hope,  and  hare  no  doubt,  will  condiice  to  jovr  happiness.  The 
most  iavorable  acconnts  of  Mrs,  Webster  reach  me  from  all  quarters.  You 
have  avoided  an  error  too  frequent,  in  second  marriages,  of  a  great  dis- 
proportion in  the  ages  of  the  parties.  Rumor  sajs  that  the  late  event  is 
the  prelude  to  another,  that  of  yonr  removal  to  New  York,' 

"  I  am  about  proceeding  to  'New  Orleans,  where  I  purpose  passing  a 
portion  of  the  winter  with  my  daughter  and  son-in-law.  The  effect  of  a 
southern  climate  will  be  agreeable,  and  I  trust  may  prove  beneficial  to  my 
health,  which,  though  improved,  slJlI  requiraa  care,  I  shall  be  thus  placed 
farther  than  ever  fh)m  the  sceu^  now  passing  at  Washington,  My  corre- 
spondents there  keep  me  pretty  well  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  things ; 
but  as  yet  no  important  movements  appear  to  have  been  made  in  either 
branch  of  Congress,  I  am  curious  to  know  the  issue  of  the  nominations, 
which,  if  not  already,  must  be  shortly  sent  in.  One  of  the  sli-angest  among 
them,  fi-om  this  quarter,  is  that  of .  I  had  hoped  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  Mexico  would  have  been  conferred  oa  — — ,  a  most  ex- 
cellent fellow,  and  one  of  good  capacity.  But  these  are  not  the  tunes  hi 
which  such  men  are  employed. 


"  The  Honorable  D,  IVcbstcr." 


"  Cordially  your  friend, 

"H.  Clay, 


i,  OP  vin&iNTA.] 

"  EioauoHD,  il/i  March,  1^0, 


"  Dear  Sir  ;  Permit  me  to  congi'atulate  you  on  your  speech,  on  the 
great  sensation  it  has  produced  in  this  quarter,  so  flattering  to  your  feel- 
ings, and  its  effects  so  honorable  to  the  consistency  of  yoiff  public  conduct, 
and  your  ability  to  defend  it.  The  knowledge  that  yon  have  completely 
vindicated  youraclf,  floored  your  antagonist,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
so  far  as  argument  gnea,  is  nearly  universal,  ,  .  , 

"I  aio,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Jko.  II.  Pleasants." 


"  WOECEBTEE,  ifrt!'(!/i  IV,  1830. 

"Mt  deab  Sm:  I  cannot  consent  to  forward  the  accompanying  official 
papers  without  improving  the  same  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my 
gratefol  sense  of  your  kind  recollection  and  attention,  in  transmitting  vari.- 
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ous  documents  during  the  present  seasion  of  Congress,  and  eapeciallj  copies 
of  yoTir  speeclies  on  Mr.  Foote's  resolution.  As  a  New-England  man,  I 
thank  you  for  fhe  able  defence  of  this  much-abused  part  of  the  country ; 
as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetta,  I  thank  you  for  the  Tiadication  of  her  char- 
acter for  patriotism,  for  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union,  for  services,  sac- 
rifices, and  undeviating  and  devoted  regard  for  tlie  interest  of  a  common 
cause  and  counti^ — and  as  a  Eepuhlican — ay,  and  aa  an  old-fasliioned  Jef- 
fermn  Eepuhlican,  too  I  I  feel  the  ■weight  of  obligation  to  you  for  stssert- 
ing  the  conaiatenoy  of  principle  and  the  integrity  of  purpose  with  which 
we  oppose  despotism  in  every  shape,  and  howevoi;  esercised— whether  from 
a  foreign  source  or  under  the  abuse  of  domestic  authority.  If  any  thing 
can  rouse  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  a 
timely  protection  of  themselves  and  their  free  institutions,  it  must  be  the 
appeals  to  their  intelligence  and  virtue  which  have  been  addressed  to  them 
from  the  Senate-chamber.  I  pray  God  they  may  be  effectual.  They  have 
awakened  attention,  and  there  must  be  safety  in  the  result.  .  .  . 

"  With  great  respect  and  esteem,  moat  truly, 

"Your  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

"Levi  Lincoln, 

"To  the  Hon.  Daniel  T"  " 


"  April  i,lSW. 
"  Mt  beab  Sm :  The  enclosed  letter  ■will  sufficiently  explain  itsel£  It 
ia  only  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Allston  ■wrote  it  without  any  request  or 
suggestion  from  any  one ;  that  the  opinion  lie  expresses  in  it  of  Greeuough's 
talent  is  one  entertained  by  all  the  artists  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  neither 
AUston  nor  myself  has  any  interest  in  Greenough  escept  on  account  of  hia 
genius.  Verplanck,  I  understand,  has  been  written  to  on  the  same  suliject, 
and  probably  Everett,  Gorham,  aud  some  other  of  our  friends,  would  be 
influenced  by  Allston's  opinion  in  such  a  matter  —that  is,  if  it  ever  comes 
to  the  qiieslion  whether  anybody  shall  be  employed  to  make  a  statue 
of  Washington.  But  enough  of  this,  Allston's  letter  contains  the 
whole. 

"  Judge  Story  is  at  home  and  weU,  with  two  words  to  aay  to  hia  friends, 
and  no  more.  From  him,  more  distinctly  than  "we  knew  it  before,  we  have 
heard  of  your  great  labors  this  ■winter,  and  the  burdeuaomo  occupation  of 
your  time.  But  I  trust  Oongceaa  wHl  rise  early  in  May,  that  you  may  be 
I'elieved  and  come  home  to  ua  before  you  are  worn  down  by  the  hot 
weather. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  yon  some  time  since,  and  a  copy  of  your  truly 
^at  speech,  for  both  of  which  I  desire  to  thank  you.  If  your  health 
should  freely  permit,  I  hope  you  may,  on  some  suitable  occasion,  make 
another  speech  tliis  session.  I  hope  it  for  two  reasons:  in  the  fir-t  place, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  nation  is  in  a  mndition  to  listen  to  the  discnssiun 
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of  such  questions  as  it  is  your  peculiar  province  to  discuss,  there  being 
now  no  great  party  questions  or  interests  to  escite  the  passions  of  men 
and  absorb  tlieir  attention;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am  STire  they  are 
disposed  tci  listen  respectfully  and  carefully  to  whatoTer  you  may  say. 
It  seems  to  too,  therefore,  that  it  is  an.  occasion  to  speak  for  tlie 
public  good, 

"But  I  hear  you  haye  more  letters  eyery  day  than  you  can  read,  and  so 
I  will  not  add  to  the  oppression  of  the  number. 

"Tours  very  faithfully, 

"Gko.  T— 

"  R.  Gilmore,  of  Baltimore,  knows  Greonough,  and  would,  I  think,  in- 
terest himself  in  his  behalf.  Greenongh's  plan  was  the  one  adopted  for 
the  Bunker  Hill  monument," ' 


[to  j< 

"  Mt  dear  Sik  ;  If  Congress  should  proceed  so  far,  in  my  time,  as  to 
vote  a  statue  to  Washington,  I  will  make  an  effort  for  Greenough,  But  at 
present  the  business  has  proceeded  no  further  than  a  report,  I  have  no 
beUef  any  thing  will  be  done.  After  this  faint  ebullition  of  national  grati- 
tude and  national  pride,  the  whole  subject  will  probably  sleep  another  ten 
years.     "  See  nations  slowly  wise,"  etc. 

"I  have  read  Tom  Moore's  fli'st  volume  of  Byron's  life.  "Whatever 
human  imagination  shaD  hereafter  picture  of  a  human  being,  I  shall  be- 
lieve it  all  within  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Byron's  case  shows  that  fcu^t 
sometimes  runs  by  all  fancy,  as  a  steamboat  passes  a  scow  at  anchor.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  find  something  in  him  to  like  besides  his  genius  and  his 
■wit,  but  there  was  no  other  lilxable  quality  about  him.  He  was  an  inear- 
nation  of  demmiim.  He  is  the  only  man,  in  English  history,  for  a  hundred 
yeai's,  who  has  loaated  of  infidelity,  and  of  every  practical  vice,  not  included 
in  what  may  be  termed  (what  his  biographer  dow  term)  meanne^.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  Ms  most  extravagant  youttftd  sallies,  and  the  wicked  Lord 
Littleton,  were  saints  to  him.  Ail  Moore  can  say  is,  each  of  his  vices  had 
some  virtue  or  some  prudence  near  it,  which,  in.  some  sort,  checked  it. 
Well,  if  that  were  not  so  in  all,  who  would  escape  hanging?  The  Inog- 
rapher,  indeed,  Bays  his  worst  conduct  must  not  ho  judged  of  by  the  ordi- 
nary standard  I  And  that  is  true,  if  a  favorable  decision  is  looked  for. 
Many  excellent  reasons  are  given  for  his  being  a  bad, husband,  the  sum  of 
which  is  that  he  was  a  very  bad  man.  I  confer,  I  was  rejoiced  then,  I  am 
rejoiced  now,  fhat  he  was  driven  out  of  England  by  public  scom ;  for  his 
vices  were  not  in.  his  passions,  but  in  his  principles.    He  denied  all  reli^on 

'  This  letter,  and  Mr,  Webafet'a  reply    the  la(e  Horatio  Greenough,  and  placed 
to  it^  which  follows,  relate  to  the  statue    in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
of  Washingfija,  atterwai'd  executed   by 
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and  all  yirtue  fi'ora  the  house-top.  Dr.  Johnson  says  there  is  merit  m  main- 
taining  good  prmciples,  though  the  preacher  is  seduced  into  yiolation  of 
them.  This  is  true.  Good  theory  is  something.  But  a  theory  of  living, 
and  of  dying,  too,  made  up  of  the  elements  of  hatred  to  religion,  contempt 
of  morals,  and  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  decent  part  of  the  pnhUc, 
when,  before,  has  a  man  of  letters  avowed  it  3  If  Milton  were  allTe,  to 
recast  certain  prominent  characters  in  his  great  epic,  he  could  embellish 
them  with  new  traits,  without  violating  probabilitT. 

"  Waiter  Scott's  letter,  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  is  much  too  cliari- 
iable. 

"I  find  in  one  of  Lord  Byron's  letters  a  suggestion  that  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  'Robinson  Crusoe' was  written,  while  in  prison,  by  the  first  Lord 
Oxford  (Robert  Harley),  and  by  him  ^ven  to  Defoe.  Is  there  any  such 
suggestion  anywhere  else?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Defoe's  (his  true  name 
was  Foe)  other  works  show  he  could  write  '  Robinson  Ornsoe,'  Harley 
has  left  no  proof  of  his  capacity  for  snch  a  work.  While  on  the  sulgect 
of  books,  whither  I  have  strayed,  I  know  not  how,  allow  me  to  say  there 
is  one  I  want  to  see.  It  is  Johnson's  '  Shakespeare.'  I  covet  a  sight  of 
that  book,  just  as  S.  J.  left  it.  His  first  edition  was  about  ITBS  or  '63. 
Did  he  publish  a  second  ?  Ton  ai-e  not  only  a  man  for  books  in  general, 
but  for  BhaJcespeare  in  particular,  and  can  tell  me.  If  yon  have  the 
book,  I  shiJl  get  a  reading  of  it;  if  you  have  it  not,  I  wish  you  would 
order  it  on  my  account,  the  next  Ume  you  write  Mr.  Rich.  I  suppose  the 
fii'st  edition  was  folio,  but  know  not. 

"  We  have  the  April  number  of  the  Mrth  Amerioim  here,  and  I  have 
mn  over  its  articles.  I  think  them  good,  generally  speaking,  but  am  not 
satisfied  with  that  oa  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence.  Early  diplomatic 
history  is  interesting. 

"I  ^all  make  no  more  speeches.  What  I  have  done,  even,  was  not 
with  malice  prepense.  Make  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Tieknor,  and  believe 
me  always  truly  yours, 

"D.  1 


"  CiscisBiTi,  Ohio,  April  11, 1830. 

"My  dear  Sir;  Out  Mend  Judge  Burnet  will  hand  you  the  retainer 
for  our  city,  and  I  wUl,  at  an  early  day,  trMismit  you  a  full  statement  of 
the  case, 

"  I  have  just  been  relieved  from  a  few  weeks'  session  of  our  court,  and 
feel  too  much  fetigued  to  prepare  bo  fliU  a  history  of  the  matters  involved 
in.  our  suit  as  I  wish. 

"  It  has  yielded  me  (he  most  unmingled  pleasure  to  read,  in  your  late 
address  in  the  Senate,  the  defence  of  our  fathers,  and  the  principles  of  our 
fathers.  There  cannot  be  a  New-Englandcr  whose  soul  has  not  kindled  up 
within  him,  whose  energies  have  not  been  awakened,  if  he  has  perused 
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your  trivimpliant  Tinciication  of  his  country  and  Lis  countrymen.  If  there 
is  a  recroaat  spirit,  let  him  go  down  to  infamy  with  the  'scavenger' 
whom  jou.  have  '  damned  to  everlasting  feme,'  Tliank  Heaven,  we  hold 
but  few  of  these  degenerate  men  in  our  political  commnnion,  and  we  slionld 
1)B  an  ezception  to  aO  governments  if  we  did  not ;  yet  it  gives  ns  in  the 
West  great  cause  for  exultation  that  no  son  of  New  England,  who  has  left 
the  land  of  hk  nativity  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  people  of  any  other  State, 
has  ever  publicly  vilified  his  country.  There  has  been  something  so  sacred 
connected  with  eai'ly  associationa  that  it  has  protected  his  birthplace  from 
aioral  and  political  profanation.  If  tlie  blow  has  been  struck,  tlie  parri- 
cide is  not  an  em^ant. 

"  The  intimation  in  your  letter,  that  jou  had  strong  hopes  of  visiting 
ns  during  the  summer  or  autumn,  has  been  communicated  to  many  of  yonr 
friends.  I  say  friends,  for  we  aU  claim  you,  and  we  anticipate  the  pleasui'e 
of  welcoming  you  to  a  'fi-ee  and  independent  State,'  whose  prosperity 
and  happiness  have  been  mainly  secured  by  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of 
Hathan  Dane,  of  Beverly. 

"  Shall  I  aak  the  favor  of  you  to  transmit  me  Mr,  Clayton's  speech,  if 
it  is  published  in  pamphlet.     The  'raH  nantes  in  gurgite  twsio'  of  the 
can  read  in  the  newspapers. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

"BUTXATItY  STOllEli." 


[feOM  MR.  CLAY.] 

"AsiniHD,  Wth  AprU,  1880. 

"  5It  deak  Silt :  I  received  to-day  your  very  acceptable  favor  of  the 
18th  inatant^  The  copies  of  the  speech  to  which  it  refers  have  not  been 
received,  but  probably  will  come  safe  to  hand.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  seed  may  not  fall  on  barren  ground.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  very  great  addition  which  you  have  made  dming  the  present  ses- 
sion to  your  previous  high  reputation.  Tour  speeches,  and  particulai'ly 
that  in  reply  to  Mr,  Hajne,  are  the  theme  of  praise  from  every  tongue ; 
and  I  have  shared  in  the  delight  which  all  have  felt.  I  trust  that  they  will 
do  much  good.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  honest  patriot  that  what 
ever  may  be  his  own  fate  his  pnnciples  will  st'ui  1  an  1  his  country 
sooner  or  later,  derive  the  benefit  of  their  illustration  and  eatabh'ihment. 
To  that  consolation  you  will  be  emmently  entitled 

"  I  have  attentively  observed  the  co  lae  of  meaa  irea  an  1  events  m  and 
out  of  Congress,  If  all  shall  not  hive  been  much  will  be  done  to  brmg 
the  public  mind  back  to  soberness  and  tmth ;  and  I  yet  see  no  cause  of 
despair.  It  ia  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Senate  has  not  better  fiil- 
nlled  its  high  duti^  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment.  It  ought  to 
have  rejected  all  nominations  made  to  supply  persons  dismissed  for  politi- 
cal cause ;  all  to  replace  those  whom  they  approved  at  the  last  session ; 
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most  of  the  printers,  and  most  of  the  membera  of  Congress,  If  it  haa  left 
undone  some  things  which  it  ought  to  have  done,  we  ought  to  be  thankfijl 
for  some  of  its  rejections.  Those  of  Lee  and  Hill  are  e3i>eoiallj  entitled  to 
the  public  gratitude ;  and  I  hope  it  will  place  us  under  a  similar  obliga- 
tion for  the  rqection  of  KendaU  and  Koah. 

The  importance  of  rejecting  certain  nominations  does  not  consist  ia  the 
exclusion  merely  of  tmworthy  men  from  ofBce,  although  that  is  far  from 
being  a  minor  object ;  but  it  shows  that  Jackson  is  not  infallible  nor  invul- 
nerable. The  character  of  an  eminent  public  man  resembles  a  fortification. 
If  cvei'y  attack  ia  repelled,  if  mo  breach  on  any  point  be  made,  he  becomes 
impregnable,  Bnt  if  jou  once  mate  a  breach,  no  matter  bow  small,  the 
work  may  be  carried.  Considering  how  many  of  hia  recommendations  in 
Ills  opening  messt^  haye  failed,  or  are  likely  to  fMl,  if  to  then'  defeat 
could  be  added  that  of  some  of  his  more  obnoxioua  nominations,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  effect  on  the  public  would  be  very  great.  Indeed,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  liis  nominations  not  disposed  of  at  the  date  of  your 
letter,  the  effect  of  his  miscarriages  lias  been  considerable.  He  still  shows 
game,  appears  stout  and  strong ;  but  I  think  his  strength  is  that  of  the 
buck,  mortally  wounded,  who  springs  boldly  forward  while  he  is  mter- 
nally  bleeding  to  death. 

"In  this  yiew  of  the  matter,  I  must  respectfully  doubt  that  policy 
which  would  surrender  to  his  party  their  undisturbed  course  on  any  sub- 
ject respecting  which  they  were  believed  to  be  wroug.  Success  too  often 
sanctions;  and  them  success,  in  i-eference  to  the  defeat  of  the  powei'  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  for  example,  ivould,  I  fear,  tend  to  produce  acquies- 
cence in  the  surrender  of  the  power.  If,  indeed,  they  can  defeat,  at  pres- 
ent, the  power,  after  all  proper  exertions  by  our  friends,  good  might  result 
from  that.  We  should  have  done  onr  duty ;  and  the  gi'eat  body  of  tho 
nation  would  then  see  tliat  it  was  not  our  fault  that  they  did  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  exercise  of  the  power ;  and  that,  if  they  wished  for  that,  they 
must  support  us. 

"My  olservatiou  induces  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  reaction  in 
respect  to  the  present  administraiion ;  and  that  the, exercise  of  the  power 
of  patronage  is  condemned  by  a  vast  mmiber  of  the  Jackson  party  as  well 
as  by  our  own  friends.  It  is  trne,  as  you  justlj  remark,  that  there  is  less 
pubUc  disapprobation  expressed  of  the  dismi^ons  than  could  have  bean 
espected.  But,  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  exists  very  extensively,  I 
speak  confidently  on  this  subject  as  it  regards  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"  I  have  noticed  the  movements  at  Ilarrisbnrg  and  Albany,  The 
former,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  was  an  abortion ;  and  tlie  latter  may,  I 

suppose,  be  considered  aa  essentially  Mr.  V,  B 's.    That  Jackson  will  be 

again  a  candidate  is  highly  probabla  If  he  can  unite  in  his  support  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  opposition  to  his  election  will  be 
vain.  If  either  of  those  States  can  be  detached  from  him,  ho  may  be 
beaten.   What  is  ttic  probability  of  their  union  {    You  are  bettei'  judges  at 
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Washington  than  I  can  be.  My  information  from  tto  westei'n  part  of 
Pennsylvania  is  very  flattering ;  and  something  may  come  out  of  the  late 
celebration  of  Mr.  JeffeiBon'B  bii'thday. 

"  In  considering  the  expediency  of  using  mj  name  in  opposition  to 
General  Jackson,  I  desire  that  every  interest  and  feeling  which  I  may  be 
supposed  to  cherish  in  respept  to  myself  should  be  entirely  discarded.  The 
question  onght  to  be  examined  and  decided  exclusively  in  reference  to  our 
cause,  and,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  great  interests  of  our  country.  No 
personal  or  private  considerations  ought  to  have  the  smallest  influence  in 
its  determiuation.  If  I  could  make  an  honorable  retreat  ftom  public  life, 
forever,  it  would  cost  me  much  leas  effort  to  do  so  than  will  be  believed. 

"After  saying  so  much,  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  I  Hhall 
acquiesce — most  oheetfuUy  acquiesce — in  whatever  line  of  policy  my 
inends  may  mark  out  at  Washington. 

"  There  are  three  courses :  1,  Assuming  that  Jackson  ivill  be  a  candi- 
date, to  abandon  all  opposition  to  his  reBlection ;  3,  To  hoist  oiu-  banner, 
and  proclaim,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  session,  our  candidate ;  8. 
To  wait  until  the  nest  siasion  of  Congress. 

"I  shall  not  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  My 
friends  at  Washington  are  more  competent,  from  their  superior  informa- 
tion, and  more  impartial  than  I  am,  to  compare  and  weigh  them. 

"  Even  if  the  second  of  the  suggested  courses  should  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, the  question  would  not  be  fVee  from  difficulty  as  to  the  time  when 
and  the  place  where  our  candidate  should  be  announced,  .  .  , 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  session  closes, 
"  I  am,  ever  truly  your  friend, 

"  H,  Clay. 

"D,  Webster,  Esq." 


[to  k 

"  I  begin,  my  dear  sir,  by  confessing  my  faults.  It  is  long  since  I 
wrote  you,  and  I  have  no  apology  but  the  "evil  habit  of  omitting  to-day 
that  which  may  be  done  to-moiTow.  Let  me  assure  you  I  never  forget 
you,  nor  lose  sight  of  you ;  from  the  moment  when  you  last  wrote  me, 
when  you  were  just  going,  but  did  not  go,  on  a  little  '  family  party '  to 
India,  to  the  present,  whether  in  offlc«  or  out,  I  have  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  you.  My  friend  Mr.  Rush  spoke  of  having  seen  you  iu  his  late  visit 
to  England ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  yonr  biother's  very 
sensible  and  manly  diaaertarion  on  confederacies,  received  last  autumn. 

"  For  the  fonr  years  (or  five,  I  believe,  it  may  be)  since  I  saw  you,  my 
own  fortunes  have  been  no  otherwise  remarkable  than  as  I  have  experi- 
enced domestic  changes.    I  am  now  the  husband  of  another  wife. 

Some  three  years  ago  our  good  people  thought  I  had  become  old 
and  grave  enough  for  a  Senator ;  whtrofore  they  tranaferrod  me  to  that 
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House  of  Congress.    Mr.  Gorham  liecamo  my  successor  as  jrepreBentatiye 
&om  Boston. 

"  Our  political  afiiiirs  juat  now  are  destitute  of  any  partaciOar  interest. 
We  have  our  party  quatrels — onr  Ins  and  our  oufs,  onr  likes  and  dislikes — 
and  wo  change  men  and  dynasties;  but  tlie  Government  still  keeps  on, 
and  holds  na  thus  fer  Safely  together.  Our  foreign  relations,  like  those  of 
our  neighhoi's,  are  very  qaiet.  We  should  be  glad  you  would  let  us  into 
your  colonial  trade ;  but,  if  yon  do  not,  we  shall  not  quai'rel  with  you  on 
that  account.  EspenmTe  living,  heretofore,  the  great  reduction  of  prices 
now,  and  the  vast  overstock  of  supply  of  every  kind  beyond  the  demand, 
produce,  what  we  caU  here,  Itard  Umes ;  and  the  country  is  at  present 
divided  in  relation  both  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  A  portion  of  the 
South  lays  all  the  evil  to  the  toHff ;  the  Middle  States  deny  this.  The 
■former  insist  on  the  repeal  of  all  protecting  duties;  the  lattei-  warmly 
redst  it ;  and  the  New-Eugland  States,  though  not  originally  in  favor  of 
the  protecttng  policy,  having  now  become  deeply  interested, in  mantifac- 
turing  establishments,  are  not  inclined  to  change  back  again.  All  New 
England,  or  all  with  few  exceptions,  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1834.  It 
is  now  neai'ly  unanimous  against  repeal  or  reduction.  Bat  I  must  send 
you  a  speech  of  mine  to  explain  this ;  and  I  will  relieve  yoii  from  further 
detail  here,  leaving  you  to  be  edified  by  the  speech  aforesaid.  You  will 
see  strong  sjmptoma  of  oppugnai/mi,  in  the  South,  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  Thei'e  is,  however,  I  trust,  no  great  danger  of  violent  iiTegu- 
larities.  The  tariff  wiQ  not  at  present,  certwnly,  be  either  repealed  or 
reduced 

'Your  fi  lend  Judge  Story  hifl  been  made  apiofesior  of  law,  and  hii 
gone  to  hve  it  Cambridge  He  ind  Ms  biolheis  of  the  bench  left  us  a 
month  ago  The  Chief  Justice,  now  almost  as  old  as  Lord  Minsfleld  it 
his  retirement  enjoja  excellent  heilth,  and  seems  to  esptnence  no  dtcay 
of  mmd  or  faculties  We  shall  break  up  here  m  all  this  month,  ind, 
foi  one,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  off  Summer  and  sea  shore  aie  a 
coincideace  of  time  and  plice  vtry  iavorable  to  my  health  and  enjoy 

"  I  shall  pack  up  our  blue  book  a  spr  eth  oi  two  of  the  ses'5iou  —such 
as  I  think  wiU.  best  bear  reading  across  the  Atlantic — add  one  of  my  own, 
and  ask  the  favor  of  Mr,  Vaughan.  to  pat  them  together  with  this  letter 
in  the  way  of  reaching  your-  hand.  "When  you  see  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr,  Wort- 
ley,  Mr,  Labonchere,  and  Colonel  Dawson,  pray  assure  them  that  we  hold 
them  in  fesh  remembrance  on  this  ade  of  the  globe.  Let  not  my  past 
omiasions  forfeit  me  your  future  kindnesa.  Pray  make  my  moat  respectful 
compliments  to  Lady  Charlotte ;  and  believe  me  ever,  my  dear  sir,  with 
"  Sincere  and  true  regard, 

"  Cordially  yours, 

"  DjiKL.  Websteh. 
"J.  E.  Deiiison,  Esq., 
"  3,  Portman  Place,  London." 
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la  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1830,  Mi'.  Webster  was 
engaged,  witli  the  Attomey-Q-eneral  of  Maasaclii^ettE,  in  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  criminal  prosecutions  on  record.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  facta : 

"  On  tlie  mommg  of  the  7tli  of  April  of  tliat  jear,  the  town  of  Salem 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  escitement  by  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Joseph  White,  one  of  the  wealthiest  ajid  most  respectable  citizens  of  that 
town,  a  redred  merchant,  eightj-two  years  of  age,  had  been  foxmd  mur- 
dered in  his  own  bed.  This  gentleman  was  not  known  to  have  an  enemy ; 
a  large  amount  of  money  find  other  valuable  property  in  the  house  was 
left  undisturbed,  and  popdar  conjecture  was  baffled  in  its  attempt  to 
assign  a  motive  for  thia  atrocious  crim.e.  Meetings  of  the  oiljzans  of 
Salem  were  called ;  a  committee  of  ■vigilance  was  organized,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  moat  reputable  citizens  of  the  town,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  ferret  out  the  perpetrators  of  this  enormity.  For  a  long  time 
the  most  persistent  investigationa  of  the  ministers  of  justice  were  unavail- 
ing; but  at  length  a  rumor  came  to  the  ears  of  the  vigilance  committee  of 
Salem  that  a  prisoner,  by  the  name  of  Hatch,  in  the  jail  at  New  Bedford, 
seventy  miles  away,  had  thrown,  out  some  intimations  that  he  could  let  light 
into  thia  strange  mystery.  The  Attomey-Qeneral  immediately  had  the  man 
brought  up  before  the  grand  jury,  and  on  his  testimony  an  indictment  was 
found  against  Bichard  Orowninshield,  of  Danvers,  for  the  murder;  and 
several  associates  of  his,  including  his  brother  George,  were  indicted  on 
the  testimony  of  other  witneaaes,  Richard  Orowninshield  was  a  dark  and 
desperate  character,  a  man  who  shnnned  the  public  waya,  but  waa  weL 
known  as  a  cool  and  subtle  viBain. 

"About  two  weeks  after  the  arrest  of  thia  desperado  and  hia  com- 
panions, Captain  Joseph  J.  Kjiapp,  a  ahipmaster  and  merchant  of  good 
character,  received  a  strange  note  from  a  mau  in  Belfast,  Maine,  signing 
himself  Oharlea  Grant,  Jr.,  which  threw  out  vagne  intimations  and  tlureata 
of  exposure  if  a  demand  for  money  which  the  note  conveyed  waa  not  com- 
plied witli.  The  writer  of  this  mysterious  letter  said :  '  I  merely  tell  you 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  your  brother  Franklin,  and  also  the  business  he 
was  transacting  for  you  on  the  3d  of  April  last ;  and  that  I  think  that  you 
was  very  extravagant  in  giving  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  person  that 
would  execute  the  business  for  yon.'  This  letter  was  a  complete  riddle  to 
Captain  Enapp,  and  he  showed  it  to  his  son,  K  Phippen  Enapp,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Salem,  who  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  meaning, 
Cnptain  Knapp,  with  this  son,  then  set  out  to  consult  his  other  sons,  John 
Francis  Knapp  and  Joseph  Jenkins  Enapp,  Jr.,  who  resided  in  Wenham. 
The  wife  of  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  was  the  daughter  of  a  niece  of  the  late  Mr. 
White,  who  had  acted  as  his  housekeeper  prior  to  the  murder.  When  the 
letter  from  the  mysterious  Grant  was  shown  to  this  son  Joseph,  ho  said  it 
'  contained  a  devilish  lot  of  trash,'  and  told  his  lather  to  hand  it  over  to 
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the  committee  of  Tigilance.  This  bluudering  disposition  of  the  letter  on  the 
pwt  of  young  Joseph,  Kaapp  was  tlve  first  step  in  a  traia  of  evidence  which 
brought  liimself  and  his  brother  Frank  to  the  gallowB.  Ho  Booner  had  the 
committee  of  vigilance  teceiYed  Grant's  letter,  than  they  sent  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  Maine  to  find  out  the  writer.  This  proved  to  be  one  Palmer, 
who  had  served  a  term  in  the  State  prison,  and  had  associated  mth  the 
Orowninshields  dnring  some  part  of  the  preceding  winter,  haying  been 
concealed  in  their  father's  house  at  Danvers.  On  the  3d  of  April,  ho 
said,  he  saw  Frank  Knapp  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Allen  ride  up 
to  the  hoiisa,  and  afterward  go  away  in  company  with  the  Orowninshields ; 
and  when  they  rettimed,  he  heaxd  Cleorge  Crowninshield  tell  Eicliard  that 
Frank  Kuapp  wislied  them  to  undertake  to  kill  Mr.  White,  and  that  J.  J. 
Knapp,  Jr.,  would  pay  them  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  job.  Palmer 
aaid  he  had  been  asked  to  be  ooneemed  in  the  matter,  but  had  declined. 

''  There  had  already  been  a  strange  occurrence  connected  with  these 
KnapjB  since  the  murder,  but  the  excitement  then  preyailiag  in  the  com- 
nmnity  had  not  allowed  public  attention  to  rest  on  it.  A  report  had  been 
circulated  that,  on  the  night  of  the  37th  of  April,  Francis  and  Joseph 
Knapp  had  been  attacked  by  highway  robbers,  on  their  way  from  Salem 
to  Wenham,  and  had  escaped  with  their  lives  ■  only  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  account  of  this  bold  attempt  at  highway  robbery,  in  a 
hitherto  undisturbed  community,  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
Salem,  as  reported  by  the  Enapps,  with  the  comment  that '  these  gentle- 
men are  well  known  in  this  town,  aod  thwi  respectability  and  veracity  are 
not  questioned  by  any  of  our  citizens.'  It  afterward  appeared,  however, 
that  this  story  was  a  pure  fabrication,  intended  to  divert  attention  fl'om 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  mnrder  at  Salem ;  but,  with  the  usual  impru- 
dence of  guilt,  the  criminals  only  furnished  additional  gi'onnd  for  suspicion 
by  this  improbable  and  gratuitous  naiTative. 

"  On  the  testimony  of  Palmer,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  aiTest  of 
John  Francis  Knapp  and  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  and  they  were  held  ia  cus- 
tody to  await  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  evidence  in  their  case.  On 
the  thkd  day  of  his  impiisonment,  Joseph  Knapp  made  a  full  confession. 
He  had  found  that  Captain  "Wbite,  by  his  wUl,  intended  to  leave  to  his 
(Knapp's)  wife  but  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  while  he  supposed  tlrat  if 
Captain  White  died  intestate  she  would  inherit  one-half  of  his  propei-ty  as 
thesolerepresentativeof  his  sister,  although  a  brother  of  Mr.  White  had  left 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  wei-e  living.  Under  this  impression,  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  will,  and  to  compara  the  death  of  the  old  man.  Frank 
agreed  to  hire  an  assassin,  and  Joseph  was  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  bloody  service.  The  agent  employed  was  Kichard  Crowninshield,  who 
entered  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April  by  a  window  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  care  of  Joseph  Kuapp  for  the  purpose,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  chamber  of  Mr,  White,  where  he  dealt  him  a  deadly  blow  on 
the  temple  with  a  bludgeon,  and  then  gave  him  no  less  than  thirteen  stabs 
with  a  dagger.     So  coolly  did  he  accomplish  his  devilish  purpose,  that, 
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as  he  afterward  declai'efl,  he  paused  to  fcol  the  old  man's  pulse  to  see  if 
life  waa  extmtt.  While  this  homd  fcusiness  was  going  on  in  the  house, 
Frank  Knapp  was  waiting  the  isaue ;  liut  Joseph  had  that  day  got  posses- 
sion of  the  will,  and  gone  home  to  Wenham,  leaying  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime  in  the  hands  of  his  hirelings.' 

"  When  Richard  Orowninshield  learned  that  the  Knapps  were  in  cus^ 
tody,  and  that  Joseph  had  made  a  confesigioii,  he  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself  to  the  hara  of  his  cell  with  a  handkci-chief.  A  special 
term  of  the  Supreme  Comi  was  held  at  Salem  on  the  30th  of  July,  and 
continued  in  session  till  the  aoth  of  August,  with  a  brief  intermiseion.' 
Indictments  for  murder  ■were  found  against  John  Francis  Enapp  as  prin- 
cipal, and  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  and  Geoi^  Orowninshield,  as  accessories. 
The  Attorney-General  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr,  Websteria  condncting 
the  prosecution,  and,  at  the  trial  of  Francis  Knapp,  in  August,  leave  of  tlie 
court  was  asked  and  ol)tained  that  he  m^ht  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  case,  and  close  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  government.  ,  The 
prisoners  were  defended  by  Mr.  Franidin  Dexter  and  Mr,  W.  H.  Gardiner, 
advocates  of  great  learning  and  ability,  who  omitted  no  exertions  which 
could  help  the  case  of  theh"  clients.  Francis  Knapp  was  convicted  of  the 
murder,  as  principal,  and  sentenced  to  death.  .  Joseph  Jenkins  Knapp, 
charged  with  being  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  was  tried  at  the  Novem- 
ber t«rm  of  tie  court,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  share  the  fate 
of  his  brother.  On  this  trial  also  Mr.  Webster  asdsted  the  law  officers  of 
the  State.    George  Orowninshield  proved  an  alibt,  and  was  acquitted." 

Mr.  "WelDster's  appearance  for  the  prosecution,  on  these 
trials,  gave  rise  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oner's counsel,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  retained  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stephen  White,  who  was  a  nephew  and 
residuary  legatee  of  the  gentleman  murdered.  The  facta  are 
thrae :  The  Attorney-Gieneral  and  the  Solicitor-General  were 
hoth  persona  quite  advanced  in  years,  and  they  desired  JTr. 
Webster's  services  on  the  trials.  On  the  trial  of  John  Francis 
I^napp  aa  principal,  leave  was  obtained  from  the  court  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  aid  the  law  ofScera  of  the  State,  and  no  objec- 

'  A  peculiar  circumstance  shout  this  vict,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 

etrai^  murder  was  the  series  of  blunders  want  of  sagacity  of  criminals ;  and,  finally, 

of  which  Joseph  Knapp  was  the  victim,  thewill  which. he  had  seen,  anilwhich  he 

In  the  first  place,  his  mother-in-law  would  carried  away  on  the  day  of  tha  mnrdev, 

not  be  heir  to  more  than   one-fifth  of  was  not  the  last  will  of  Captain  White. 
Captoju  White's  property  at  beet ;    the  ^  Capital  triala  in  Ma^achusetts  al- 

rme  of   the  highway   robbery    was  a  ways  tate  place  before,  at  least,  three 

stupid  piece  of  business;  the  ^ving  up  judges  of  the  "  Supreme  Judtoial  Court," 

of  Grant's  letter  tp  the  committee  of  the  hiehest  court  of  the  State ;  so  that 

vigilance,  when  he  might  easily  have  de-  points  of  law  are  niled  upon  the  trial  by 

Eti'oycd  it  and  hushed  up  the  Maine  con-  more  than  one  judge. 
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tioii  was  interposed  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  But,  in  address- 
ing the  jury,  Mr.  Dexter  complained  that  Kr.  Webster  had 
been  brought  there  to  "  hurry  the  jury  against  the  law  and 
beyond  the  evidence."  It  does  not  appeal-,  however,  that  on 
this  trial  any  suggestion  was  pubHely  made  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  received,  or  w^  to  receive,  a  fee  from  any  private 
quarter.  In  opening  his  argument  to  the  jiu'y,  Mr.  Webster 
gaid  that  "  although  he  could  well  have  wished  to  shun  this 
occasion,  he  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  professional 
assistance,  when  it  was  snpposed  that  he  might  be  in  some 
degree  iisefiil  in  investigating  and  discovering  the  truth  respect- 
ing this  most  extraordinary  murder,"  and  that  "  in  that  court 
nothing  could  be  carried  against  the  law,  and  an  intelligent  and 
just  jury  could  not  by  any  power  be  huiTied  beyond  the  evi- 
dence." ' 

On  the  trial  of  Joseph  Knapp,  as  accessory,  the  prisoner's 
counsel  (the  same  gentlemen  who  had  defended  Francis  Knapp) 
objected  to  Mr.  Webster's  appearance  for  the  government. 
They  referred  to  a  statute,  which  placed  public  prosecutions 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  law  officers  of  the  State, 
and  which  prohibited  them  from  receiving  any  fee  or  reward 
from  or  in  behalf  of  any  prosecutor.  They  stated  that  they 
"  had  understood  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  his  services  from  a  private  prosecutor,  and  they 
questioned  the  right  of  a  private  individual  to  retain  counsel  to 
aid  the  law  officei3  of  the  government  in  effecting  a  conviction 
for  a  crime  pnnishable  with  death."  Mr.  Webster  rose  and 
said  that  "he  appeared  solely  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  without  any  pecuniary  inducement."  These  are 
the  statements  of  what  occurred,  as  they  are  found  in  the  offi- 
cial report.'  On  the  following  day,  the  court  delivered  its 
opinion  on  the  application,  through  Hr.  Justice  Putnam,  as 
follows ; 

"  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Wetister  avows  that  lie  is  iuduced  to  aid  the 
Attorney-General  merely  at  liia  request,  and  witliout  any  otiier  considera- 
tion, BO  tiiat  this  caae  presonfca  the  qnestioa  whether  a  counsellor  may,  at 
tho  request  of  the  Attorney-General,  be  adndtted  to  aid  Ti'i"  in  the  prose- 
cution, withont  any  pecuniary  consideration  being  paid  to  him,  or  any 

1  Worka,  vi.,  El,  62.  '  10  Pickering's  Reports,  4-11. 
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other  confaderation  which  may  be  auppoaed.  to  infl  ence  h  m  excephng  a 
disinterested  regard  for  tte  public  good.  And  we  all  think  that  im  ler 
these  circumstances,  the  application  should  be  ^Ttmted 

"  It  ia  to  be  recollected  that,  at  the  trial  of  John  Francis  Kuapp  Mr. 
Webster  was,  at  the  request  of  the  law  officers,  appointed  to  aid  them,  and 
that  tliere  was  no  objection  then  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  And 
althongh  that  appointment  strictly  was  for  the  then  pending  trial,  yet,  if 
the  other  trials  had  followed  immediatelj,  the  counsel  for  the  government 
would  have  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  to  receive  hia  assistance 
ID  those  trials,  unless  good  objections  stoulil  Iiave  been  made.  It  is  said 
by  the  law  officers  that  the  preparations  for  this  trial  have  been  made 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  tliia  measui'e 
until  Hie  jury  were  empanelled." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  decision  was  pronounced, 
!Mr.  Webster  wi'ote  to  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  these  words : 

>■  SaxBai,  WedneBiToy,  ono  o'clock.' 

"  My  dear  Bra ;  J.  J.  Enapp's  trial  commenced  yesterday.  The  A.  m. 
yesterday  was  occupied  in  empandling  a  jury ;  the  p.  M.  mainly  in  debat- 
ing whether  the  Attomey-Qenei'al  had  a  right  to  bring  in  other  cormsel ; 
on  this  question  their  honore  deliberated,  and  tim  morning  agreed  to  let 
me  in,  I  having  stated  to  them  that  I  appeared  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  had  not  received,  and  should  not  receive,  any  fee  in 
this  case,  which,  of  course,  was  and  is  trae.  This  a.  m.  has  been  employed 
in  discussing  the  admissibility  of  the  confessions,  and  the  court  holds  the 
point  imder  advisement.    I  expect  they  will  be  ruled  out." '  .  .  . 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  court  nnderatood  Mr.  Webster 
as  denying  that  he  had  received  or  expected  any  fee  *?)■  the  case 
then  on  trial.  The  application  before  the  court  involved  no 
inquiry  into  the  relations  in  which  Mr.  Webster  had  stood 
in  the  case  of  Francis  Knapp,  who  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  three  months  previouely ;  and  Mr.  Webster's 
own  report  of  his  language  on  the  trial  of  Joseph  Knapp  is, 
that  he  had  not  received,  and  should  not  receive,  any  fee  in 
thai  case.  Judge  Story  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Mr. 
Stephen  White,  the  supposed  private  prosecutor,  and  doubtless 
knew  under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Webster  originally  came 

'   In  the  Srst  volarae  of  Mr.  Web-  contest  shows  that  iLe  letter  waa  writ, 

ster's  Correspondence,  published  in  ISB'T,  ten    ou    the    second    day   of   Joeeph 

by_  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  the  date  of  Knapp's   trial,   and   this   was   Novem- 

thia  letter  ia  ^ven  as  of  August  11,  ber  10th. 
13B0,     This  13   clearly  an  error.     The  "  Carre spoiidence,  i.,  506. 
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into  the  case  of  Ei'ancis  Knapp,  the  principal,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  Joseph  Knapp,  the  accessory,  Mr.  Webster's  statement 
was  strictly  true.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Francis  Knapp, 
Hr.  "Webster  assisted  the  Attorney-General  at  his  request,  and 
without  any  previons  fee,  or  promise  of  a  fee,  from  any  quarter ; 
although  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  after  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  Francis  Enapp,  Mr.  Stephen  Wliite  oiFered  Sir.  Web- 
ster, and  the  latter  received,  pecuniary  compensation  for  hia 
services  on  the  trial  of  IVancis. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  request  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster's services  on  these  ti-ials  were  entirely  unprecedented.  Jo- 
seph Knapp  was  the  person  who  instigated  the  murder.  He 
had  two  objects  to  accomplish :  one  to  destroy  a  will  which  it 
was  known  Captain  White  had  executed,  and  which  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  to  his  nephew  Stephen;  the  other, 
to  kiU  Captain  White  before  the  deetruction  of  his  will  could 
be  known  to  him.  In  the  event  of  Captain  White's  dying  in- 
testate, Jt^eph  Knapp  supposed,  erroneously,  that  his  mother- 
in-law  would  inherit  a  moiety  of  the  estate.  Through  the 
agency  of  his  brother  Frank,  he  hired  Eichard  Crowninshield 
to  kiU  the  testator,  and  himself  abstracted  a  will  (but  not  the 
last  will)  from  a  strong-box  in  the  chamber  of  the  deceased,  and 
prepared  the  house  for  the  entrance  of  the  Msassin.  The  three 
were,  therefore,  concerned  in  a  joint  conspiracy  to  compass  the 
death  of  Captain  White,  and,  after  the  confession  of  Joseph, 
the  details  of  this  conspfracy,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  each 
of  them,  became  known  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  obtained 
the  confession  by  promising  immimity  to  Jmeph,  on  condition 
that,  when  brought  into  court  as  a  witness  for  the  State,  he 
should  testify  fuHy  and  truly.  But,  after  the  suicide  of  Crown- 
inshield, it  became  necessary  to  convict  Frank  Knapp  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  murder ;  for,  as  the  law  of  Massachusetts  then 
stood,  no  one  could  be  convicted  as  an  accrasory  until  there  had 
been  a  conviction  of  some  one  as  principal.  But,  when  it  was 
found  that  Frank  was  to  be  put  on  trial  as  a  principal,  Joseph 
retracted  his  engagement  with  the  Attorney- General,  and  re- 
fused to  testify.  This  was  done  upon  tlie  calculation  that,  as 
Crownuishield  alone  had  entered  the  house,  the  prosecution 
would  not  be  able  to  prove  that  Frank's  participation  amounted 
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to  that  of  a  principal  in  the  imirder.  He  was  no  nearer  to  the 
hotise,  at  any  time,  than,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  liundred 
feet ;  and,  although  he  was  in  the  street  at  tlie  rear  of  the  house, 
at  some  time  during  the  night,  and  at  a  position  from  which  he 
could  see  when  all  the  lights  were  extinguished,  it  was  very 
doubtful  if  the  prosecution  could  show,  by  independent  testi- 
mony, whether  he  was  there  before  Oowninshield  entered,  or 
while  the  latter  was  witliin  the  house,  or  when  he  came  out. 
In  order  to  convict  Frank  as  a  principal,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  to  convince  the  jury  that  he  was  present  in  the 
street  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  aiding  and  abetting  the  person 
who  dealt  the  fatal  blow.  To  produce  this  eoimetion,  Mr. 
Webster  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  it  was  all  needed.  No 
one  of  less  ability  in  the  handling  of  evidence  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  the  jury  that  Trank  Knapp  was  present  at 
the  murder  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid,  if  necessary,  Mr. 
Webster's  argument  rested  mainly  on  two  positions :  first,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  deceased,  and  that  Frank 
Knapp  was  one  of  the  conapiratore ;  second,  that,  as  a  conspira- 
tor, he  was  present  in  the  street,  by  agreement,  to  countenance 
and  aid  the  perpetrator.  This  would  make  him  a  principal.  The 
force  of  Mr.  Webster's  argument  convinced  the  jury  that  Frank 
was,  in  this  sense,  present  at  the  murder.'  But  the  fact  was  other- 
wise; and  if  Joseph  Knapp  had  not  refused  to  testify,  and  had 
told  the  whole  truth,  neither  of  them  would  have  suffered  for 
the  murder.  It  would  then  have  appeared  that,  at  the  time 
Orowninehield  started  to  commit  the  murder,  he  told  Frank  to 
go  home  and  go  to  bed ;  that  Franl^  did  so ;  but  that  he  after- 
ward rose,  from  anxiety  to  know  what  had  been  done,  went 
toward  Captain  White's  house,  and  met  Crowninshield,  after 
the  murder  had  been  committed.  If  Franlt  had  not  been  con- 
victed aa  principal,  Joseph  conld  not  have  been  convicted  ^ 
accessory. 

On  the  trial  of  Joseph  Knapp,  as  acce^ory  boforo  the  fact, 
Mr,  Webster's  task  was  of  au  entirely  different  nature.  Having 
reftisod  to'  testify  on  the  trial  of  his  brother,  Joseph  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  immunity  promised  to  him  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  was,  therefore,  rightfully  put  upon  trial  him- 

'  Mr.  Webater'3  address  to  the  jurj  is  contained  ialiis  Worts,  vi.,  4I-10o. 
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self.  But  be  could  not  be  convicted  without  tlie  use  of  the  con- 
fession which  he  bad  made  under  the  promise  of  favor.  Mr. 
Webster  had  to  satisfy  the  court  that  the  confession  was  admis- 
sible, although  made  under  these  circumstances.  He  ai^ued 
that,  as  against  himself,  the  prisoner's  confession  was  admissi- 
ble, because  made  freely  and  voluntarily ;  for,  having  obtained 
the  Attorney-General's  promise  of  immunity  before  he  made 
the  confusion,  he  had  no  motive  falsely  to  accuse  himself,  al- 
though he  might  have  a  motive  falsely  to  accuse  his  accomplice. 
The  court  permitted  the  confession  to  go  to  the  jury.  Mr.  "Web- 
ster then  had  to  convince  the  jury  that  the  confesion  was  credi- 
ble.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

Nothing  was  more .  remarkable  in  Mr.  Webster  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  kept  distinct,  in  his  own  person,  the  char- 
acters of  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer.  A  stranger,  hearing 
him  in  the  forum,  would  not  have  imagined  him  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  lawyer;  one  who  should  have  heard  him  in  the  Senate 
would  rarely  have  suspected  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
lawyera  of  his  time  and  country.  It  was  always  observed  of 
him,  by  his  contemporai-ies  of  the  bar,  that  he  brought  into  the 
forum  neither  the  habits  of  mind,  the  modes  of  re^oning,  nor 
the  kinds  of  eloquence,  which  belong  to  the  discussions  of 
statesmen ;  nor  did  he  carry  into  the  Senate  the  peculiarities 
of  reasoning  and  analysis  and  proof  which  are  alone  effective 
in  judicial  tribunals.  In  the  latter,  his  great  renown  as  a 
public  man  no  doubt  helped  to  fasten  the  attention  of  judges 
and  jurymen,  and  sometimes  aided  the  ascendancy  which  his 
intellect  enabled  him  to  obtain  over  the  intellects  of  those  he 
addi'essed.  But  Mr,  Webster  was  generally  encountered  at  the 
bar  by  men  who  were  able  to  overcome  any  influence  of  this 
iind,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  all  his  powers 
in  the  mode  which  the  forensic  habit  demands,  and  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  discussions  in  courte  of  justice.  His  ability  to 
do  BO  was  never  affected  by  the  habits  acquired  in  legislative 
bodies.  On  the  trials  of  which  I  have  here  given  an  account, 
he  produced  convictions  of  the  prisoners  because  of  this  power 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  lawyer,  as  if  he  were  never  any 
thing  but  a  lawyer. 
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OHAPTEK   XVII. 
1830-1831. 

MB.  WBBSTEE's   K>PUlAIiITT — CHAKAOTEE  OF    GENEKAL   JACKSON — 

ME.    clay's     claims     TO     THE     rEESIDEKCT ANTI-MASOHEY 

DIBHEE  TO  ME.  WEBSTEE  IK  NEW  YORK — &IVBS  UP  A  JOTTENEY 

TO  THE  "WEST KOMOTATION    OE    ME.    CiLAY  AS   THE   CANDIDATE 

OF  TIIE   NATIONAL   KEPUBLICANS KELIEF  OF   IKSOLTENT  DEBT- 

OEB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES ^inSCELLANEOUS  OOKEESPOKDENCE. 

"\TTE  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  in  Mr,  "Webster's  life 
V  V  when  he  hegan  to  be  considered,  by  a  part  of  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  West,  and  by  many  in  the  South  who 
were  poHtically  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  General  Jackson, 
the  most  suitable  person  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  Aside  from  the  public  questions  which  were 
about  to  separate  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  two  par- 
ties, many  of  the  beat  minds  in  the  .coiuitry  had  come  to  place 
their  hopes  for  the  aueeess  and  perpetuity  of  its  institutions 
upon  the  power  and  the  willingness  of  the  nation  to  call  to  the 
chief  magistracy  a  statesman  whose  extraordinary  civil  services, 
whose  intellect,  whose  broad  national  politics,  and  whose  mod- 
eration and  elevation  of  character,  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
fit  person  in  the  Union  to  he  intrusted  with  the  executive 
office.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  insist  that  this  was 
not  an  undue  partiality.  "We  have  to  deal  witlt  facts ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  fsEcts  which  constitute  Mr.  "Webster's  justification  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  into  that  long  candidacy,  in  re- 
spect to  which  he  was  destined  to  be  always  nnauccessful,  that 
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some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  bis  time — men  who  had  the 
least  that  was  seMsh  and  the  least  that  was  local  in  their  poHt- 
ieal  wishes  and  conduct — originally  awahened  this  desire  in 
bis  breast.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  by  even  the  most  phil- 
osophic or  the  most  severe  judgment,  that  the  ambition  was  a 
worthy  one.  To  preside  over  the  government  of  a  great  country, 
by  the  suffrages  of  a  fi-ee  people,  and  to  attain  that  position 
without  mean  compliances,  and  through  the  public  couiidence 
and  respect,  might  well  be  admitted  by  any  man  to  be  among 
the  objects  for  which  ho  lived.  !N^or  were  there  wanting  to  Mr. 
"Webster,  from  the  first,  large  elements  and  striking  proofs  of 
that  popularity  for,  which  mere  politicians  will  look,  in  the 
selection  of  a  leader  nnder  whose  political  banner  they  may 
seek  to  array  themselves.  "Wherever  he  went,  the  popular 
interest  in  him  was  sore  to  manifest  itself;  not  only  because  of 
his  intellectual  celebrity,  but  because  he  was  everywhere  re- 
garded as  a  man  who  was  serving  the  country  from  profound 
convictions  respecting  its  true  policy,  and  with  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  His  opin- 
ions, sentiments,  and  character,  were  as  well  known  in  the  re- 
motest "West,  or  in  the  farthest  South,  as  they  were  in  !N"ew 
England.  Every  man  in  the  country,  who  read  any  thing  of 
pubhc  interest  in  the  current  poHtical  affaii^  of  the  nation,  had 
read  his  most  important  Congressional  speeches.  Every  such 
man  knew  how  he  had  voted  on  questions  that  concerned  the 
general  interest,  and  could  tell  almost  with  certainty  where  he 
could  be  found  on  any  question  that  was  lUcely  to  arise.  From 
quarters  very  remote  from  the  region  which  he  represented, 
and  from  a  great  variety  of  associations,  whose  members  could 
scarcely  hope  that  he  would  ever  visit  their  locality,  or  evince 
a  personal  interest  in  their  affairs,  and  who  could  have  had  no 
special  political  motive,  there  came  to  him  expressions  of  a 
desire  for  the  honor  of  enrolling  him  among  their  nominal  patrons 
OP  members.  If  such  evidences  of  popularity  mean  any  thing 
— and,  undoubtedly,  they  mean  a  great  deal,  both  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  mere  pohtical  managers  and  in  the  judgments  of  those 
who  look  for  solid  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  a  states- 
man is  held  by  his  contemporaries — Mr.  "Webster  undoubtedly 
possessed  them  in  an  abundance  that  would  make  thora  impor- 
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tant  to  any  body.  They  now  lie  before  me  in  forms  so  miiner- 
ous  and  BO  Tarioiie— tlie  Bpontaneous  and  untainted  expressions 
of  popular  respect — that  the  details  would  inconveniently  en- 
cumber my  pages  if  they  were  to  be  set  forth.' 

General  Jackson's  administration  of  the  Government  com- 
menced and  was  continned  raider  cirenmstanees  that  produced  in 
him  two  opposite  tendencies.  He  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
tln-ougb  the  agency  of  that  class  of  public  men  who  were  most 
disposed  to  a  strict  construction,  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  and  it  so  happened  that  many  pubhe  questions 
arose  in  the  first  term  of  his  official  service,  which  involved 
the  assertion  or  the  denial  of  specific  powers  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. At  the  same  time,  he  was  called  to  encounter  a 
doctrine  which  threatened  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  the  arguments  by  which  this  doctnne  w^  sup- 
ported were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  with  those 
which  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  particular  powers  that  came 
into  prominent  consideration  during  tliia  period.  Genei-al 
Jackson  finally  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  heresy  of  State  "  nullification ; "  and,  when 
the  crisis  came,  he  executed  that  duty  with  aU  the  firm- 
ness that  belonged  to  his   character.      But  he   did  not  see 


'  .Amoog  tiese  indications  of  popular  ftom  many  different  Slates,  both  in  and 
streugUi — to  tiee  the  cant  of  polices — I  out  of  New  £tigland.  Sucli  applicationa, 
imow  of  none  that  can.  be  more  sigDifi-  iflo,  oane  from  nnmaroua  popular  socie- 
cant,  becanse  there  can  be  none  more  tiea  in  no  way  comieoted  with  the  eol- 
genuine  and  mialloyed,  than  tiie  numer-  legiate  institations,  and  in  nhose  objects 
ous  requesta  which  come  to  Mr,  Webster  Mr.  Webster  could  scarcely  be  eipected 
from  asBoiaations  Uiat  were  not  political  to  take  an  aeUye  part,  Whetier  it  was 
in  tii&r  chorncter,  to  permit  t^e  enroll-  the  g^at  Bible  association,  whose  head- 
ment  of  his  name  among  tiidr  honorary  quarters  were  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
members,  or  to  address  them  upon  tiie  or  a  society  of  the  angling-rod,  who  wet 
subjectswhiciifomiedthe  objeiits  oftlidr  ihdr  lines  in  the  streams  of  tiie  Ohio, 
orgEinization.  Of  these,  I  should  select  and  from  all  kinds  of  assooiatioos  that 
those  coming  from  the  colleges  scatlcred  might  be  classed  in  dignity  and  impor- 
through  our  country,  as  affording  a  very  tance  between  these  two  extremes,  the 
striMng  evidence  that  a  pablio  man,  who  solicitations  and  inyitations  were  con- 
elicited  such  proofe  of  regard  from  the  stantly  aecnmolating.  If  it  ia  tme  that, 
young  who  were  coming  forward  into  inmsny  such  oases,  the  chief  Object  was 
the  ranks  of  educated  hfe,  or  from  the  to  draw  public  attention  by  a  great  name, 
older  guides  of  public  opinion,  had  lud  let  It  be  iememt>ered  tbat  the  rect^mized 
a  Tery  broad  fonndation  for  what  is  power  of  that  name  to  move  public  at- 
oouomonly  called  "  popularity."  I  base  tention  is  a  rery  weighty  proof  of  what 
counted  a  ■very  great  number  of  snob  might  have  been  done  by  it  in  political 
communications,  at  this  period,  coming  action,  if  the  right  steps  had  not  beea 
from  the  most  eminent  as  well  as  the  thwarted  by  untoward  oanses  or  by  the 
least  knorni   of  siicli  institutions,  and  notorious  doctrine  of  "  availability." 
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with  equal  clearness  that  the  rules  of  constitatioiial  interpre- 
tation are  closely  connected  with  the  political  doctrine  that 
maintains  the  eupremacy  of  the  Constitution  as  a  fiindamental 
law ;  or  that  the  Constitution  itself  provides  for  an  authorized 
judicial  interpreter,  whose  decisions  respecting  the  extent  of 
its  powers  onght  to  be  his  guide ;  or  that  a  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation and  action,  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  any  given  period,  ought  to  be  regarded,  under  a  Gov- 
ei'nment  like  ours,  as  the  best  evidence  alike  of  the  national 
will  and  of  the  just  construction  of  such  an  instrument.  In  all 
these  respects,  he  and  his  supporters  belonged  to  one  political 
school,  and  his  opponents  to  another,  lloreover,  there  grew  up 
in  his  time,  partly  as  the  effect  of  his  own  imperious  temper,  to 
which  the  food  of  adulation  was  abtrndantly  administered,  and 
partly  from  the  loose  ideas  of  the  Presidential  office  that  then 
prevailed  among  his  followers,  very  enlarged  views  of  executive 
discretion.  A  man  of  his  temperament,  whose  piu-poses  were 
patriotic,  and  whme  intentions  always  wei'e  to  promote  the 
glory  and  welfare  of  his  coimtry,  but  who  had  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  consider  the  boundaries  of  departmental  power, 
was  very  likely  to  embrace  the  idea  of  a  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  acting  through  the  President  in  the  control  of  all  the 
operations  of  Government.  General  Jactson  did  embrace  it. 
He  had  been  elected  by  an  immense  popular  majority,  and  he 
came  to  regard  himself  as  the  direct  and  immediate  constitu- 
tional representative  of  the  people,  forgetting  that,  under  afixed 
constitution,  which  distributes  pohtical  functions  among  distinct 
depai'tmenta,  and  grants  specific  powers  to  -.each,  Qxe  present 
popular  will  on  any  particular  subject  has  no  just  relation  to 
the  authority  of  any  one  of  those  departments,  as  it  can  have  no 
just  influence  in  determining  what  are  t]ie  constitutional  powers 
of  the  whole  Government. 

These  well-known  facts  and  truths  are  alluded  to  here,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  why  Mv.  Webster  could  not  become  a 
general  political  supporter  of  President  Jackson,  or  of  any  one 
of  those  who  might  be  made  the  succeeding  candidate  of  the 
same  party.  But  why  was  it,  posterity  wiU  ask,  that  tliis  very 
eminent  statesman  was  never  presented  to  the  suffrages  of  his 
countrTOicn,  for  tbo  highest  office  in  their  Government,  "by  the 
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political  party  who  shared  his  opinions,  and  with  whom  he 
acted  1  The  civil  history  of  thia  country,  for  the  two  and  twenty- 
years  commencing  in  1830  and  ending  in  1852,  must  furnish 
the  answer  to  this  CLuestion.  In  that  period  Mr.  WeliBter  acted 
a  great  and  a  very  conspicuous  part,  "Whether  it  in  truth  de- 
tracts any  thing  from  his  just  fame  that  he  never  hecame  the 
candidate  of  his  p^ty  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  depend  on  the  judgment  that  may  be  formed  re- 
epecting  hie  own  relation  to  the  causes  which  prevented  his 
selection.  If  it  is  true  that  he  was  right  in  the  public  conduct 
wliich  lost  him  the  support  of  those  on  whom  he  had  claims  of 
the  highest  nature ;  if  his  well-earned  popul  arity  waned  through 
the  influence  of  that  which  was  in  him  a  merit  and  not  a  fault ; 
if  he  served  his  whole  country  with  50undn(sa  of  judgment  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  at  ec«t  to  himself;  if  events  have  shown 
that  in  matters  of  moment  he  made  no  mistates,  sacrificed  no 
principles,  was  true  to  his  own  character,  and  would  have 
averted  great  evils  from  his  country  if  his  advice  had  been  fol- 
lowed— ^no  one  can  regret,  for  him,  that  an  ambition  which  he 
unquestionably  possessed  was  never  gratified. 

It  is  important  to  a  correct  view  of  Mr.  Webster's  whole 
conduct  on  tiie  subject  of  the  presidency,  that  he  was  from  the 
fii^t  always  willing  to.  admit  the  claims  of  Mr.  Olay  while  there 
was  any  prospect  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  candidate 
would  be  wise.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  after  the  fli-st  election 
of  General  Jaction,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  that,  if  JTew  England  could  be  kept  firm  and  steady, 
she  could  make  Mr.  Clay  President,  if  she  should  choose  to  do 
so.'  In  the  spring  of  1830,  after  General  Jackson  had  been  in 
office  a  year,  he  wrote  from  "Washington  to  Mr.  Pleasants,  of 
"Virginia,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  opposition,  m  these 
words : 

"  As  to  future  operatioBS,  the  geaei'aJ  idea  horo  Bccms  to  be  thia;  to 
biing  forward  no  candidate  tliia  year,  though,  doubtless,  the  general  Iro- 
pression  is,  that  Mr.  Clay  stands  first  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  would  desire  a  change.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  abatement 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  entertained  for  him.  As  to  the  other  Western 
gentlennan  whom  you  mention,  he  must  not  be  thought  of,  for  he  ia  not 

'  Anle,  chap.  svL 
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with  us.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  a  negotiatiou  in  trfun  to  bring  him  out 
aa  Vice-Prraidcnt,  to  run  on  the  ticket  with  Hr.  Calhoun.  la  my  opinion, 
lie  haa  very  little  weight  or  infliience  in  the  country,  and  that  is  fast  de- 
clinmg.  Our  friends  in  the  "West  will  quit  Mm,  of  course,  in  that  event, 
as  he  miiat  give  up  their  intei'eats.  I  ivrite  now  to  say  that  two  things 
must  not  toe  omitted  when  we  speculate  on  the  fixture ;  first,  that  General 
Jactson  will  certainly  toe  a  candidate  again,  if  he  live  and  toe  weil ;  I  say 
certttinlj — I  meaa  only  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Second,  that  we  can- 
not now  foresee  what  evonta  will  follow  from  what  is  passing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Tori,  on  tlie  subject  of  antimavmry.  This  matter,  be 
assured,  is  not  to  ht;  disregarded."  ' 

This  was  -written  to  a  gentleman  of  mucb  political  activity 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  after  Mr.  Webster  had  electrified 
the  whole  country  hy  his  defence  of  the  Constitution,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  an  object  of  the  strongest  popnlar  inter- 
est, and  when  he  might  well  have  been  justified  if  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  demonstrations  made  toward  him,  so  as 
Bclfishly  to  advance  his  own  claims  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
which  was  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  party  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, But  he  placed  himself  in  no  Buch  attitude;  on  the 
contraiy,  he  carefully  observed  the  evidences  of  Mr.  Clay's 
position  in  the  public  regard,  willing,  if  necessary,  to  follow 
that  gentleman  as  the  person  who  might  displace  from  the 
Government  a  party  whose  principles  he  eowld  not  espouse,  and 
restore  it  to  what  he  behoved  to  be  its  true  policy.  But  his 
attention  was  very  early  arrested  by  the  formidable  disturbance 
of  all  political  calculations  that  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
antimasonie  movement — a  phenomenon  that  requires  a  brief 
explanation. 

This  popular  agitation  had  its  origin  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  abduction  and  supposed  murder  of  one  Mor- 

'  Correspondence,  i.,  492.  "  While  ihej  ai'e  thus  arraying  them- 

lle   had  preyiously  written  to  Mr.  sehes  for  batlle,  tliat  is  Calhoun  and 

Mason,  in  I'ebruary,  1830,  as  follows ;  ,  Tan  Buren,  there  are  two  cMmriderationB 

"  Calhoun  is  forming  a  party  against'  which  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  dis- 

Van  Baren,  and  aa  the  rresident  is  snp-  re^irded  by  them,  and  which  are  mate- 

giaed  to  be  Van  Buren's  man,  the  Vice-  rial  to  be  considered.      1.   The  proba- 

reaident  hna  great  difficulty  to  separate  bility   that  General  Jaekaon   will   run 

his  opposition  to  Van  Buren  from  oppo-  again  ;    that   that    is    hia  preaent  pur- 

Bidon  to  lie  Prescient,     Onr  idea,  !a  to  pose,  I  am  quite  Snre.     3.  The  eitcaor. 

let  them  pretty  mucli  alone ;  by  no  means  dinary  power  of  this  anijmasonic  party, 

to  act  a  Beeondar J  part  to  either.     We  specially   in    Penns jlvania."  —  ( Oorre- 

nercr  can,  and  never  must  support  either.  spnuJenee,  I,,  48S,) 
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gan  in  1826.'  The  masonic  lodge  that  he  bad  left  was  sup- 
posed to  be  responeible  for  this  act.  This  agitation  spread 
through  the  country,  drawing  largely  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  General  JackBon.  The 
party  that  led,  and  shoiild'  have  comprehended,  all  the  effective 
opposition  to  Jackson,  had  taken  the  name  of  National  Eepub- 
licans.  Being  of  recent  origin,  and  having  never  yet  acted  in 
a  general  election,  it  was  not  veiy  thoroughly  organized.  It 
was  to  hoM  a  national  convention,  however,  in  Deeemhev  of 
this  year  (1831),  at  ^Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  its 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  No  donbt 
wonld  have  been  felt  anywhere  respecting  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Olay  as  its  candidate  for  the  iirat  office,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  antimasonic  excitement.  But  M.r.  Clay  was  what  was 
called,  in  the  cant  of  the  time,  an  "  adhei-ing  Mason,"  that  is  to 
say,  having  been  a  member  of  a  Masonic  lodge,  he  had  not 
chosen  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  renoimce  Masonry,  The 
new  party  that  had  undertaken  a  cmsade  against  the  Freemasons 
was  violently  intolerant  and  proscriptive.  It  had  grown  to  be 
powerful,  as  a  third  party,  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  capable  of  doing  mnch  injury  else- 
where to  the  cause  of  those  who  desired  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  General  Government.  Some  honest  and  high- 
minded  men  had  been  drawn  into  it,  led  away  by  imaginary 
evils  that  were  believed  to  be  the  fruits  of  freemasonry ;  spec- 
ulating and  intriguing  politicians  had  joined  in,  and  were  using 
it ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  tliose  who  constituted  its  rank  and 
file  were  acting  nndei-  a  delusion  about  an  institution  which 
had  no  possible  relation  to  the  questiohs  of  national  pohcy  that 
should  alone  have  absorbed  their  attention  in  a  national 
election. 

Mr.  Webster  regarded  this  movement  from  the  first  with 

'  William.  Morgan,  was  abducted  from  other  side,  the  Masons  asserteil  that  the 
the  vilUge  of  Batnia,  in  the  western  whole  story  wa3  a  fraTid,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  man  was  still  liTing.  That  he  was  ah- 
enpposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  ducted  and  drowned,  because  of  his  sup- 
waters  of  lake  Ontario.  On  the  one  posed  treaehery  to  the  obligations  of 
side  it  was  ctorged  that  he  was  about  to  Masonry,  was,  I  snppoae,  not  doubted 

Kint  a  book,  revealing  the  secrets  of  by  impaitial  people  who  atteaded  to  the 

asoory,  and  that  for  this  treachery  the  material  facts  at  the  Wine  they  traiis- 

Masona  had  murdered   him.      On   the  pii'ed. 
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9  concern.  He  knew  that  it  was  formidable,  but  he  was 
always  unwilling  to  make  it  an  issue  in  national  politics.  He 
had  never  been  a  Mason ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  in  modem 
society  there  is  any  real  neeeseity,  in  order  to  subserve  any  use- 
ful purpose,  for  secret  societies  with  pass-words  and  cabalistic 
ceremonies.  He  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  consider  the  Masonic 
institutions  as  objectionable,  so  far  as  they  imposed  on  their 
members  duties  to  each  other  that  might  conflict  with  their 
general  duties  as  citizens.  But,  as  a  national  statesman,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  consent  to  the  introduction,  among  the 
important  questions  of  national  politics,  of  an  issue  so  irrelevant 
to  the  great  concerns  of  the  country  as  that  presented  by  anti- 
masonry.  He  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  in  honor  he  could  go, 
to  reconcile  this  schism  in  the  body  of  those  who  souglit  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  its  present  hands ;  but  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  forego  the  hope  of  electing  a  President  upon  the  prin- 
ciples proiessed  by  the  ^National  Eepublican  party,  and  thus 
founding  a  political  organization  that  would  be  permanently 
useful  to  great  national  ends. 

He  was  solicited  to  discourage  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay 
at  Baltimore.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  convince  him  that 
Mr,  Clay  eotdd  not  be  elected,  in  consequence  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  antimasons  not  to  vote  for  him.  Their  leaders  made 
known  to  Mr,  Webster  this  determination  in  the  winter  of  1830- 
'31,  and  their  purpose  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own. 
Gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  earnestly  de- 
sired the  election  of  Mr.  Clay,  also  informed  Mr.  "Webster  of  the 
dangera  attending  the  rise,  the  progress,  and -the  prescriptive 
spirit  of  this  new  oi'ganization.  His  own  opinion  concurred 
with  theirs,  that,  if  this  movement  went  on,  it  would  very 
seriously  endanger  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay,  He  knew  that  his 
own  claims  were  equal  at  least  to  those  of  Mr.  Olay,  and  he 
received  constant  assurances  from  many  important  persons  that 
there  was  nothing  they  bo  much  desired  as  to  make  hini  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  could  in  any  way  produce  a 
union  between  the  N^ational  Repnbhcans  and  the  antimasons. 

Under  these  eu-cumstances,  Mr,  Webster,  had  he  chosen  to 
do  so,  might  have  said  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  C3ay,  that  tlie  latter 
could  not  be  elected;  and  that,  if  defeated  in  1833,  lie  could 
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not  again  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  in  1836.  To  the 
antimasona  ho  could  have  said,  that  no  one  but  himself  had  the 
smallest  prospect  of  being  elected  in  opposition  to  General 
Jackson,  and  that  their  project  of  nominating  Mr,  Wirt  as  their 
candidate  was  futile.  He  might  thus  have  caused  himself  to 
be  presented  as  a  candidate  on  whom  both  branches  of  the  op- 
position could  nnite ;  and,  from  the  mass  of  correspondence  that 
is  before  me,  I  am  authorized  to  eay  that  this  view  was  pre- 
sented to  him  agaitt  and  again. 

What,  then,  were  the  reasons  that  prevented  Mr.  Webster 
from  seeking  the  Baltimore  uomination,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Olaj? 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  had  hopes  for  the 
country,  which  looked  to  the  success  of  a  party  founded  on  def- 
inite principles  that  concerned  the  interests  of  the  country. 
He  considered  Mr.  Olay  as  a  suitable  leader  of  that  party ;  and, 
although  he  had  seen  reason,  during  the  past  year,  to  regard 
Mr.  Clay  as  less  strong  politically  than  he  had  fonnerly  been, 
he  was  aware  that  Mr.  Clay  had  a  large  body  of  attached 
friends  throughout  the  Union,  whose  defection,  if  caused  by  a 
rejection  of  his  claims  to  the  Baltimore  nomuiation,  would  ren- 
der it  impracticable  to  preserve  the  ^National  Eepublican  party 
and  to  make  it  useful  to  the  country.  Moreover,  he  had  long 
known  that  Mr.  Clay  expected  this  nomination,  and  that  he 
cherished  the  sanguine  behef  that  he  could  be  elected.  They 
had  been  in  a  free  and  friendly  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

But  Mr.  "Webster  could  not  forego  all  the  public  demonstrar 
tions  of  respect  and  admiration  tha^  were  tendered  to  him  at 
this  period,  merely  because  of  this  pending  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  a  pubhc 
dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the  city  of  Wew  York,  which  was 
intended  as  a  special  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  country  and  to  its  constitutional  law,  in  the  debate  of 
1830  on  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  .Circumstances  had 
made  it  ineonTenient  for  him  to  accept  this  compliment  nntH 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  March.'  With  great  fit- 
ness to  the  nature  of  the  occasion.  Chancellor  Kent  was  selected 
to  preside.  In  the  following  introductory  speech,  proposing 
'  The  dinuec  was  given  March  10,  18S1,  at  the  City  Hotel. 
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the  health  of  Mr,  "Webster,  he  avoided  all  topics  of  a  pai-ty 
character : 

"  New  England  has  been  long  ftuitful  in  great  men,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  admirable  discipline  of  her  institutions ;  and  we  are  this 
day  honored  with  the  presence  of  one  of  those  cherished  objecta  of  her 
attachment  and  pride,  who  has  an  undoubted  and  peculiar  title  to  our 
regard.  It  ia  a  plain  truth,  that  he,  who  defends  the  Constitution  of  hia 
country  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  is  entitled  to  shai'e  her  gratitude  with 
those  who  protect  it  by  valor  in  the  field.  Peace  has  its  victories  as  well 
aa  war.  We  all  recoUect  a  late  memorable  occasion,  when  the  exalted 
talents  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  were  exerted  in  the  support  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  sound 
interpcetarion  of  its  charter, 

"If  there  be  any  one  political  precept  preeminent  above  all  others,  and 
acknowledged  by  all,  it  ia  that  which  dictates  the  absolnte  necessity  of  a 
union  of  the  States  under  one  government,  and  that  goTemment  clothed 
with  those  attributes  and  powers  with  which  the  existing  Conafitution  has 
inyested  it,  "Wo  are  indebted,  under  Providence,  to  the  operation  and 
influence  of  the  powers  of  that  Constitution  for  our  national  honor  abroad, 
and  for  unexampled  prosjrerity  at  home.  Its  future  stability  depends  njwn 
the  firm  support  and  dne  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  in  all  their 
branches.  A  tendency  to  disunion,  to  anarchy  among  the  members,  rather 
than  to  tyranny  in  the  head,  has  been  heretofore  the  melancholy  fall  of  all 
the  fedei'al  governments  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe.  Our  Union  and 
national  Constitution  were  formed,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  believe, 
under  better  anspicea,  and  with  improved  wisdom.  But  there  was  a  deadly 
principle  of  disease  inherent  in  the  system.  The  assumption  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  of  the  right  to  question  and  resist,  or  ajmul,  as  its  own 
judgment  shonld  dictate,  either  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  the  treaties,  or 
the  decisions  of  the  Fedei-al  Courts,  or  the  mandates  of  the  Executive 
power,  duly  made  and  promulgated,  as  the  Constitution  prescribes,  was  a 
most  daugeroiM  assumption  of  power,  leading  to  collision  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system.  And  i£,  contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  we  should 
hereafter  fail  in  the  grand  experiment  of  a  confederate  government,  extend- 
ing oyer  some  of  the  iairest  portions  of  this  contment,  audi  destined  to  act, 
at  the  same  time,  with  cfRciency  and  harmony,  we  should  moat  grievously 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  mankind,  and  blast  forever  the  fruits  of  the 
Revolution. 

"  But,  happily  for  us,  the  refiitation  of  such  dangei'ous  pretensions  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  was  signal  and  complete.  The  false  images  and 
deluMve  theories,  which  had  perplexed  the  thoughts  and  disturbed  the 
judgments  of  men,  were  then  dissipated,  in  like  manner  as  spectres  disap- 
pear at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  inestimable  value  of  the  Union  and  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  explained  by  clear  and  accurate 
reasonings,  and  enforced   by  pathetic   and   eloquent  illustrations.      The 
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resnlt  was  the  more  auspicious,  as  the  heretical  doctrines,  which  were  then 
fiiirly  reasoned  down,  had  been  advanced  \iy  a  very  respectable  portion  of 
the  Union,  and  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  polished  mind, 
maulj  zeal,  and  honored  name  of  a  distinguished  member  from  the 
South. 

"  The  eonsequeuoes  of  ths^t  discnssion  have  been  estremely  beaeflcial. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  doctrines  of  national 
rights  and  national  union.  Constitutional  law  ceased  to  i-emain  wrapped 
tip  in  the  breasts,  and  taught  only  by  the  responses,  of  the  living  oraclea  of 
the  law.    Socratee  waa  said  to  have  drawn  down  phDoaophy  from  the 

skies,  and  scattered  it  among  the  schools.  It  may,  with  equal  truth,  be 
said  that  constitutional  law,  by  means  of  these  senatorial  discussions  and 
the  master  genius  that  guided  them,  was  rescued  fivam  the  archives  of  otir 
tribnnaJs  and  the  libraries  of  lawyers,  and  placed  under  the  eye  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  Their  verdict  is  mth  ms, 
and  from,  it  there  lies  no  o^ypeaV 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  this  occasion, 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  Conatitution 
was  exposed,  and  to  some  of  tlie  interesting  and  important  inci- 
dents connected  with  its  history,'  He  did  not  deem  it  fit  to 
use  this  opportunity  to  "  hreak  ground  "  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  some  of  his  friends  elsewhere  had  desired ;  for  the 
crisis  had  not  fuUy  passed  by,  and  it  was  ^sential  that  he,  who 
was  now  universally  i-egarded  as  the  "  Champion  of  the  Consti 
tution"  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  should  be  in  a  position  to 
render  to  the  Administration  of  General  Jaclcson  all  the  aid  it 
could  need  or  would  receive  from  him  in  the  future  possible 
collision  with  the  pai-ty  of  nnDifieation.  He  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  as  follows : 

"  Seeing  the  true  grounds  of  the  Constitution  thus  attacked,  I  raised 
my  voice  in  its  favor,  I  must  confess,  without  preparation  or  previous 
intention  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  embarked  in  the  contest  from  a  sense 
of  dutj  It  was  an  instantaneous  impulse  of  inclination,  not  acting 
against  dntj,  I  trust,  bnt  hardly  waiting  for  its  suggestions.  I  felt  it 
to  be  a  contest  for  the  integrity  of  the  Constituljon,  and  I  wis  leidy 
to  ent«r  into  it  not  thinking  or  caring,  personally,  how  I  mnjlit  come 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  true  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  trust  the  crisis  has, 
in  some  measure,  passed  by.  The  doctrines  of  nullification  have  received 
a  severe  and  stem  rebuke  from  public  opinion.  The  general  reprobation 
of  the  country  baa  been  cast  npon  them.    Recent  expressions  of  the  most 

'  The  speech  is  eoiitaineii  iu  tlie  first  TUlumi;  of  hia  Works,  11)5-215. 
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Htimeroiis  branch  of  the  national  Legislatiire  are  decisiye  and  imposing. 
Eyerywhere,  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling  is  for  the  Constitution.  Wliile 
much  will  be  jidded — ererything,  almost,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  essential  interests  of  the  country — to  the  cause  of  mutual 
harmony  and  mutnal  conciliation,  no  ground  can  be  gi'anted,  not  an  inch, 
to  menace  and  bluster.  Indeed,  menace  and  bluster,  and  the  putting  forth 
of  daring,  uneonstitutioHal  doctrines,  are,  at  this  very  moment,  the  chief 
obstacles  to  mutual  harmony  and  satisfactory  accommodation.  Men  cannot 
well  reason  and  confer  and  take  counsel  together  about  ihe  discreet  esor- 
cise  of  a  powei-  with  those  wlio  deny  that  any  such  power  rightfully  exists, 

and  who  tlireaten  to  blow  up  the  whole  Constitution  if  they  cannot  other- 
wise get  rid  of  its  opei'ation.  It  is  matter  of  siacere  gratiflcatiou,  gentle- 
men, that  the  voice  of  tliia  great  State  has  been  so  clear  and  strong,  and 
her  vote  all  hut  imanimous  on  the  most  interesting  of  these  occasions  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Oertaihly,  such  respect  to  the  Union  be- 
comes New  York.  It  is  consistent  with  her  interests  and  her  character. 
That  singularly  prosperous  State,  which  now  is,  and  is  litely  to  continue  to 
be,  the  greatest  link  in  the  chsun  of  the  Union,  will  ever  he,  I  am  sure,  the 
strongest  link  also.  The  great  States  which  he  in  her  neighborhood  ^ree 
with  her  flilly  in  this  matter.  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  to  a  man ;  and  Ohio  raises  her  voice,  hke  that  of  a  lion,  E^ainst 
whatsoever  threatens  disunion  and  dismembeiment  Tliis  harmony  of 
sentimeut  is  truly  giatifying  It  is  not  to  be  gamtaid  that  the  union  of 
opinion  in  this  ^leat  central  mass  of  our  population,  on  this  momentous 
point  of  tho  Constitution,  au^uri  ■well  tor  our  fiiture  prospeiity  and 
security." 

Immediately  after  this  diimci',  however,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Webster  to  decide  what  he  shonld  do  in  regard  to 
a  long  contemplated  journey  to  the  West,  where  he  had  never 
been,  and  where  the  desire  to  see  him  was  exceedingly  strong 
among  the  people  at  large.'  Such  a  tour,  at  this  time,  however, 
was  very  likely  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay ;  for  the  question,  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  Mr. 
day's  nomination  by  the  National  Kepublicans,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  one ;  and  Mr.  Webster's  purposes,  in  making  this 
journey,  would  certainly  have  been  liable  to  misconstruction. 
He  decided  not  to  undertake  it,  although  it  was  urged  upon  Mm 
with  much  eameetn  ess,  and  although  its  present  renunciation 
was  a  postponement  of  his  own  long-eherished  desire  to  see  the 
Western  States,  and  to  converae  with  their  people.     He  sub- 
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stituted  for  this  tour  a  journey  through  the  State  of  JSTew  York 
and  to  the  Oanadas. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  decision  of  the  queetion 
whether  Mr.  Clay  should  be  presented  as  the  candidate  of  the 
^National  liepublicans,  or  whether  such  a  concession  should  be 
made  to  the  antimasons  as  would  enable  them  to  dictate  the 
candidate  to  the  whole  opposition,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  char- 
acter of  that  opposition  to  the  level  of  tlicir  ownummportant 
issues,  Mr.  "Webster  made  np  his  mind  concerning  hia  personal 
duty.  He  advised  against  that  concession,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  dissuade  influential  persons  who  were  delegates  to  the  Balti- 
more Convention,  and  who  would  there  have  insisted  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  "Wirt  instead  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  attending  that 
body.  To  the  suggestions  that  were  made  to  him,  that,  if  Mr. 
"Wirt  were  chosen  President,  be  could  have  any  place  in  the 
Cabinet  that  he  might  desire,  with  the  advantage  of  being  the 
agreed  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Wirt,  or  that  he  could  now 
place  biuMelf  ju  a  position  to  command  the  support  of  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  General  Jackson  and  his 
party,  he  gave  no  countenance.  The  following  selections 
from  his  correspondence  during  the  period  that  immediately 
preceded  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  fidly  explain  bis  course  in 
this  respect : 

[feOM  MHj  JOSEPH  GALES.'] 

"  Dbab  Sie  :  I  liave  regretted,  since  writing  jou  a  few  days  ago,  ihat 
I  did  so  at  aU  ;  and  especially  as,  imaer  the  excitement  of  surprise,  I  may 
have  considered  Judge  Spencer  more  committed  to  tlie  scheme  of  his  son 
than  he  13.  I  r^-et  it  the  more  wnce  I  see,  hj  the  account  of  the  dumer, 
how  yow  prize  his  political  and  personal  character.  I  desire  to  state  more 
precisely  how  £it  I  suppose  the  matter  to  have  proceeded.  .  .  . 

"  Of  all  men  (I  can  say  in  writing  what  I  would  not  to  your  face)  I 
shonld  prefer  you  to  any  other  for  the  presidency.  I  hope  in  God  the 
ttme  will  como  which  will  give  to  that  station  '  one  Roman  more,'  At 
present  Mr,  Olay  is  so  prominently  toefore  the  public,  and  so  identified  with 
■Western  feeling  (as  you  will  find  him),  and,  through  you  and  other  fiiends, 
BO  acceptable  to  tko  East,  and  so  qualified  "by  experience,  and  so  allied, 

'  Tlic  senior  editor  of  the  2fafiwial  ica.1  oonseq^uortce  then  find  for  a  long 
Tntellifjenm;  and  a  person  of  great  poMt-    period  afterward. 
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and,  as  it  were,  endeared  by  late  associations,  that  wq  must  go  for  him  if 
we  go  alone.  I,  for  one,  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  any  other  being  thought 
of  by  those  who  approve  his  politics ;  and,  I  bolievo,  I  cannot  miatake  in 
supposing  your  viewa  to  be  the  same,  though  only  this  day  I  hayo  been 
told  that  the  contrary  is  reported, 

"  Can  notiung  be  done  to  save  New  York  ?  Are  there  no  high-minded 
men,  who,  like  yon,  aro  not  Masons,  and  who  can  say,  we,  too,  are  anti- 
masons,  but  we  cannot  sacrifice  onr  country  to  our  prejudice  against  a  sect, 
not  more  persecuting,  in  the  miun,  than  any  religioiii  sect  in  the  country  ? 

Being  no  Mason  niyself,  and  always  conaidorlng  its  mummeri^  absurd,  I 

may  be  believed  when  I  give  it  this  character.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  do 
what  you  can  to  heal  this  division  among  our  friends.  Could  it  be  done, 
the  day  would  be  ours  I 

"  Most  respectfully,  I  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Jo,  Gales,  Jb, 
"  P.  S. — I  would  not  copy  the  report  of  your  speech  by  '  a  steno- 
grapher,' which  has  come  on  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Commerdal 
of  to-day,  A  speech  of  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  reported  in  the 
compass  of  a  column !  I  admire  your  gallantry  (and  good  conduct,  too) 
in  vindicating  and  eulogizing  the  fiime  and  character  of  Hamilton,  Few 
men  at  this  day  are  magnanimous  enough  to  dare  it,' 


[FEOM  JDDtJE  SrENCBK.] 

"  My  deak  Sib  :  You  will  recollect  that  I  promised  to  write  jou,  when 
I  had  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  yon  in  New  York,  and  partaking  of 
the  dinner  given  to  you  for  your  patriotic  and  nnrivalled  efforts  in  defence 
of  the  OODstitntion ;  and  I  cannot  omit  aajing  that,  on  no  former  occasion 
during  my  life,  have  I  been  more  honored  or  gratified.  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  my  motives  for  attending  that  dinner  were  my  high 
and  ^ncere  regard  for  you,  and  also  to  give  my  support  to  the  doctrines 
you  advanced,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  dinner.  Little,  indeed,  did  I  ex- 
pect, because  I  feel  that  I  did  not  merit,  the  delicate  but  high  compliment 
paid  to  me  conjointly  with  Chancellor  Kent ;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  un- 
feigned assurMices  of  a  mMt  grateful  heart  that  the  impression  is  iudelible. 

"  I  did  myself  the  pleaaure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Webster  the  last  week, 
and  gave  her  some  aasuranco  that  I  should  visit  Boston  during  the  season; 
and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  you  and  she  contemplated  a  visit  to  this 
part  of  the  State  during  the  summer,  and  have  her  promise  to  see  us. 

"  The  result  of  the  New- York  charter  election  is  auspicioua,  and  will 

'  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  magdS-  eeobed  the  powei-  of  Hamilton  over  the 
cent  paasage  in  the  speech  at  the  New-  national  resouroea, — (See  Worts,!.,  198, 
York  dinuor,  in  whieh  Mr.  Webster  de-    ct  seq.) 
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tave  great  influence  on  our  fall  elections.  ladeecl,  I  perceive  everywhere 
inclications  of  returning  sobriety  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  am  encouraged  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  public  will  appreciate 
justly  the  abominations  of  the  present  admiuiatration  of  tlie  General  Gov- 


"But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am,  pained  to  tell  jou  that,  after  several  inter- 
views with  leading  autimasous,  if  they  are  correctly  informed,  and  I  fear 
they  are,  the  antimaaons  in  this  State  will  nerer  support  Mr,  Clay.  TVe 
know  he  cannot  renounce  his  Masonic  principles  without  ruin  and  dishonor, 
and  they  say  that  unless  lie  does  he  cannot  be  nominated.  Antimaisonry 
is  gaining  rapidly  in  this  State,  and  they  feel  conscious  of  thdr  strength 
ajid  importajice.  I  think  they  vrill  make  nominations,  in  September,  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Some  of  them,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  are  favorable  to  me  for  the  latter  ofBce ;  but  I  shall  remain  i>er- 
fectly  pa^ve,  being  a  Mt^on  of  the  third  degree,  but  not  having  attended 
a  lodge  in  more  than  thirty  yeaos,  but  determined  to  remain,  as  I  have 
been,  perfectly  neutral  between  the  Masons  and  autimasous. 

"  K  the  tickets  of  electors  are  nominated  in  this  State  (the  election 
being  by  general  ticket,  and  determined  by  a  plurality),  I  fear  that  Jack- 
son electors  would  be  chosen.  Should  that  event  appear  probable,  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued  to  prevent  that  result  would  be  for  the  opponents  of 
Jackson  to  vote  for  the  autimasonic  ticket.  This  would  probabl  and  I 
think  certainly,  defeat  the  choice  of  Jackson  electors,  and  bring  th  h  ce 
into  the  House.  How  it  would  be  decided  there,  or  whether  any  ch  e 
would  take  place,  depends  on  the  result  of  elections  to  be  held  th  prmg 
and  summer,  I  merely  give  you  some  loose  speculations  foimd  d  n  th 
present  state  of  things. 

"  Having  mentioned  my  own  name  to  you,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea-,  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  am  incapable  of  playing 
any  deceptive  game,  or  acting  at  all  with  a  view  to  my  own  election.  I 
am  as  indifferent  to  the  subject  as  any  man  can  be ;  if  I  can  be  serviceable 
to  laie  country,  I  am  notliing  loth  to  he  so,  but  any  office  must  come  tm- 
BongM  by  me. 

"I  heartily  concur  in  tlie  election  of  Mr,  Olay,  not  that  I  think  him  the 
only  fit,  or  even  the  fittest,  man  for  the  station  of  President  (for  he  has 
erred  in  judgment  on  some  very  important  points),  but  because  he  seems 
to  be  called  for  by  the  great  mass  of  those  opposed  to  Jackson ;  and  imion 
is  essential  to  success.  Lest  I  should  be  misunderetood  in  imputing  to 
him  errors,  I  do  not  mean  his  general  principles  of  government,  but  those 
that  are  of  a  personal  character,  such  as  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
Ccci'otary  of  State  under  Mr,  Adams,  and  his  duel  with  Bandolph,  etc.,  etc 

"  Ton  will,  I  am  sure,  escuse  me  for  thus  ti'espasaing  on  your  time.    In 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  seeing  you  somewhere  or  somehow  during  the 
r,  believe  me, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"A.  Spencbb." 
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[FEOM   COMMOD, 

"  PiiiscffiTON,  Angwsi  19, 1331. 

"  Mt  dbak  Bib  ;  We  have  had  recently  but  little  communication  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  and  this  letter  may  not  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

"  The  present  posture  of  public  alfaivs,  however,  tempts  rae  ta  commu- 
nicate to  you  some  Yiews  which  I,  in  common  with  many  flienda  here  and 
at  the  Bouth,  eatertain.  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  I  presume,  no  longer  hope 
for  Mb  bucccbs  ;  hie  last  address  to  the  public  has,  in  my  opinion,  settled 
that  matter.  Mr.  Clay  cannot,  in  my  poor  opinion,  succeed.  The  popu- 
larity of  General  Jackson  is  on  the  wane.  If  you  can  get  bact  to  your 
ftee-trade  notions  of  1834,  and  to  the  old  Federal  doctrine  in  relation  to 
the  judiciaiy,  and  to  some  point  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement 
where  the  fmids  of  the  nation  may  be  used  safely  for  that  purpose,  without 
eneouiaging  the  system  of  '  log-rolling,'  so  dangerous  to  all  honest  legis- 
lation, your  chance  is  good, 

"  Most  truly, 

"  K,  F.  Stocktok." 
On  tlie  back  of  this  letter  ia  the  following  mdoraement,  in 
Mr.  Webster's  h  and- writing : 

"  Answered  August  35.  Glad  to  receive  his  Jotter.  As  to  getting  ba«k, 
difflcnlty  is  not  in  mff  position,  but  in  that  of  the  country.  Country  cannot 
go  back — cannot  beftr  violent  change.  Said  at  the  time  (1834)  I  would  not 
vote  to  change  back  again.^  As  to  judiciary,  never  altered  my  opinions, 
that  it  is  in  danger." 

[fBOM  MR.    aALES.] 

"WiBHiBBTON,  Odoier  19, 1B31. 

"  Deab  Bill ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able,  in  reply  to  your  late  favor, 
to  afford  you  any  encouraging  information.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  TVirt, 
as  far  aa  I  can  perceive,  will  produce  no  defection  ftom  the  ranks  of  Mr. 
Clay's  fiiends,  but  rather  seems  to  have  rallied  them  to  his  support.  If  the 
antimasona  do  not  eventually  also  support  him,  they  will  have  the  honor 
of  reelecting  General  Jackson ;  for,  as  to  yielding  to  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
that  party  which  excludes  all  non-conformists  from  public  employ,  from 
the  jury-box,  the  witness-stand,  and  the  communion-table,  the  thing  ia  too 
revolting,  if  it  were  possible.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  if  our  convention  were 
to  yield  every  thing,  it  would  accomplish  nothing  for  the  country.  The 
strength  of  Mr.  Clay  is  not  transferable.  Tou  will  find,  in  the  end,  that  he 
has  a  strength  in  some  States  greater  than  the  cause. 

'  This  refers,  of  coarse,  to  the  tariiE  see,  and  can  see  how  It  must  have  ei- 

I  have  not  been  able  to  oblain  from  the  prcseed  the  characler  of  "  ' 

repreaentatiTea  of  Commodore  Stockton  whose  opinions  were  ne 

Mr.  Webslfir'a  full  answer.     Bui  what  it  lie   cslgcuoies  of  nom 

was  in  substance  the  reader  can  easilj  time  in  bis  whole  carcei 
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"If  we  hftve  beea  fm-hearing,  it  is  because  we  woulcT  not  incur  the 
reproach  of  8a«riflciug  the  cauae  to  our  own  personal  feelings.     We  have 

been  deeply  mortified  at  the  course  of  Mr.  E ,  Mr.  A ,  JUr.  Wirt  (if, 

in  fiict,  lie  be  with  tiem),  and  such,  pereons  as  Mr.  B and  Mr.  S , 

who  have  sacrificed  to  their  pride  and  aupposed  personal  interfei^  their 
priaeiples  iind  their  fiiends.  We  ore  moat  unfortunate  in  finding  in  the 
front  rank  against  ua  those  who  ought  to  have  led  our  own  forlorn  hope. 
You  may  have  heard  before  now  that  youi'  own  name  waa  used  as  authority 

for  the  impoadhility  of  electing  Mr.  Clay.    Mr.  B denied  to  me  haying 

used  ifc ;  but  it  was  nsed  by  somebody.     is  the  lather  of  the  intrigue 

which  procui-ed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wirt,  which  was  literally  made  de 
talia  dreutn-stanMuSf  as  Mr.  Walsh  says,  with  the  hope  of  forcing  the  De- 
cember Convention  to  take  a  candidate  of  their  selection.  If  there  be  any 
mischief  brewing  in  which  he  could  have  a  hand,  this  promising  young 
gentleman  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  is  the  serpent  that  tempted 
Mr.  Wirt,  whether  he  succeeded  in  seducing  him  or  not,  of  which  I  am  not 
yet  certain.    Poor  Mr.  R 1 

"The  worst  that  can  befall  ns  is  that  the  antimaaons  will  force  the 
re&leetion  of  General  Jackson.  This  is  bad  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  is  it 
not  better  than  to  subject  the  nation  to  the  mle  of  a  frantic  fanaticism,  or 
of  still  more  frantic  Jacobinism,  by  the  name  of  Nnlliflcation,  even  imder 
the  cloak  of  Free  Trade!  The  General  has  a  ^«wni  Cabinet  at  last  (though 
I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  even  with  them),  and  it  may  be  hoped  would 
not  be  allowed  fwth&r  to  disgrace  the  country.  We  do  not  feel  ao  confident 
of  what  would  happen  under  an  antimasonic  or  nnllifloation  dynasty,  and 
would  rather  '  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  o£ 

"We  hope  yet  for  the  beat.  The  antimasonic  party,  I  think,  except  in 
Vermont,  is  not  on  the  increase ;  in  some  parts  it  is  on  the  wane.  If  it  can 
feel  thia,  and  especially  if  Mr.  Wirt  can  feel  it,  there  is  yet  a  faint  hope  for 
our  cause.  But,  if  there  be  not,  let  ns  die  with  harness  on  onr  backs, 
having  the  consolation  at  least  of  the  company  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

"  Upon  these  views,  or  any  other,  I  ahall  be  happy  to  have  the  advan- 
tf^e  of  your  information  and  counsel.  They  ai-e  my  own  pui'ely,  made  «p 
ia  my  daily  rides  between  my  cottage  and  my  office. 

"  With  true  respect  and  the  highest  con^deration,  I  am 
"  Tours  faithfully, 

"Jo.  GatjES,  Jr. 

"Hon.  D.  Webster." 


"  Aleiby,  Nireemier  Si  1S31. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  yoM  ftiendly  letter  of  the 
IGth,  and  finding  that  we  concur  in  opinion  that,  from  my  opinions,  my 
attendance  on  the  Baltimore  Convention  would  not  tie  advisable,  I  shall 
not  atttnd. 
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"  I  iope  I  may  bo  mistaken,  in  belieTing  that  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  en- 
aurea  tlie  re&lectioii  of  General  Jackson.  I  cannot,  even  in  deference  to 
you,  renounce  the  belief  that,  were  Mr.  Clay  to  decline,  and  should  Mr. 
Wirt  be  nominated  at  Baltimore,  he  would  probably  be  elected.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  some  of  our  frienda  may  now  declare  their  preference 
of  Jackson  oyer  Mr.  "Wirt,  yet  I  do  not  believe,  unless  they  are  insane,  they 
would  esecnte  their  threats. 

"  I  feel  anxious  not  to  be  misuEderstood  in  recommending  the  course  I 
have,  and  I  believe  you  do  me  justice.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  first 
and  greatest  object  was  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  General  Jackson,  and 
that  our  proceeding  were  to  he  subservient  to  that  end.  I  believed,  and 
yet  believe,  that  every  well-informed  man  muat  be  sensible  that  Mr,  Clay 
caimot  be  elected,  because,  in  hia  support,  the  votes  of  the  great  body  of 
General  Jackson's  oppoaers  cannot  be  united,  for  various  causes,  but  piin- 
cipally  from  tlie  prevalence  of  imtimasonry  ia  this  and  several  other  States. 
I  may  labor  under  false  impressions  as. to  some  of  the  States,  but  I  think 
I  know  something  of  this  State,  and  here  I  know  he  cannot  get  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

"  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Clay's  iriends  so  irrational  as  to  persevere  in  nomi- 
nating him,  when  his  defeat  and  consequent  depression  were  so  apparent. 

"  I  could  not  perceive  any  reasonable  objectiou  to  Mr,  Wirt  or  his  prin- 
ciples. Indeed,  I  thought  that  his  nomination  was  a  providential  act  to 
save  the  nation  from  fnrther  dishonor  and  injury,  and  that  all  men  who 
detested  Jackson  and  his  administration  would  cheecfnDy  miite  in  his 
support. 

"I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  antimasonic  creed,  'that  antima- 
sonry  alone  is  a  principle  broad  enough  to  save  the  country  and  mauitain 
the  Government.'  Their  creed  ia  that  the  practical  evils  of  Masonry,  as 
illustrated  in  New  York,  are  of  such  an  alarming  nature,  and  so  vitally 
concern  all  good  government,  that  it  must  be  put  down  by  public  opinion. 
They  think,  and  certainly  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  than  thi-ough  the  bailot^bozes.  Mr,  Wirt  expressly  disclaims 
every  thing  like  persecution,  or  making  Masonry  or  ahtimasonry  a  test  for 
office.  In  short,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  he  has  done  all  that  they  ever 
expect  of  him ;  he  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
and  the  free  course  of  justice. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  you  suggest,  that,  even  in  New  York,  the 
h%h  Masons  will  not  support  Mr.  Wirt,  and  would  not  undei'  any  circum- 
stances ;  this  we  disregard,  because  their  defection  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  anfimasons  from  the  Jackson  ranks. 

"I  hope  a  part  at  least  of  New  England  will  be  found,  a  year,  hence, 
sound  in  Mr.  Clay's  support,  but  I  confess  your  recent  election,  especially 
^ler  Governor  Lincoln's  aatisfafitory  letter,  gives  demonstration  somewhat 
alarming  as  regards  your  own  State. 

"  It  IB  our  duty  to  offer  up  camcat  tsupplications  '  for  long  life  to  all 
good  men  in  office.'    Bad  men,  however,  have  a  remarkable  tenacity  oi 
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life,  and  I  fear  they  nill  live  long  enough,  not,  indeed,  absolutely  to  niin 
the  country,  but  to  bring  on  disorders  and  confusion,  to  put  ms  back,  God 
only  knows  how  long.  We  may  live  to  see  the  Banl;  of  the  United  States 
put  down  and  the  judiciary  destroyed.  We  now  see,  and  feel,  too,  the 
many  evils  already  pressing  on  na  by  the  misrule  of  this  corrupt,  mean,  and 
wicked  Adminiatration. 

"  I  have  one  consolation ;  I  have  done  aU  I  could  to  avert  these  evila. 

"  I  may  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to  write  you,  and  I  cer- 
twnly  will  if  I  can  say  aught  useful  or  interesting, 
"  With  higli  respect  and  regard, 

"Tour  obedient  Kervant, 

"A.    SX'EKCEK. 

"  Hon,  IJaniel  Webster." 

The  ^National  Bepublican  Oonyention,  which  aaeembled  at 
Baltimore;  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency,  with  great 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  and  placed  the  name  of  John  Sar 
geant,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  ticket  for  the  Yice-Presi- 
deney.  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  members  of  that  body, 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Ketchijm,  of  New  Tork,  an  intimate  and 
mneh-loved  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  following  fitato- 


"  I  have  no  letters  from  Mr.  Wehstcr  in  respect  to  Mr.  Clay's 
tion  for  the  Presidency  in  1831,  but,  previous  to  that  nomination,  I  had 
very  fall  and  free  conversations  with  him  in  respect  to  it.  He  did  not 
favor  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  know  that  he  desired  the  nomina- 
tion for  himself  I  then,  as  in  all  siibsequent  time,  was  in  favor  of  Mr, 
Webster's  nomination ;  but  National  Republican  friends  here,  with  whom 
I  acted,  ovemiled  my  pi-eference,  and  I  was  compelled  to  say  so  to  Mr. 
Webster  himself.  He  acquiesced,  and  the  Convention,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  unanimously,  by  open  nomination,vevery  man  rising  in  Ilia  place 
and  namir^  his  candidate,  put  Mr.  Clay  in  nomination  for  President,  and 
Joha  Sai'geant  for  Yice-President.  During  the  seasion  of  the  Convention 
Mr.  Webster  passed  through  Baltimore,  on  his  way  to  Washiogton,  and 
visited  one  of  its  sessions.  After  the  convention  had  finished  its  work, 
quite  a  large  number  of  its  membei's,  I  among  them,  went  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fix)m  Massachusetts,  invited  us  to  meet  Mr.  Clay  at  dinner. 
Several  distinguished  persons  wei'e  present ;  among  them,  the  late  Alex- 
ander H.  Everett,  Governor  Bradiah,  Senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  etc. 
I  thmk  there  was  very  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  ticket,  yet  I 
went  into  the  canvass  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth.  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  on 
that  visit,  dmed  with  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  made  no  allusion  to 
the  work  of  the  Convention." 
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The  aession  of  Congress  which  followed  this  nonunation  of 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency  was  not  an  eventful  one.  The  only 
subject  in  reference  to  which  Hr.  Webster  made  any  considerar 
ble  exertion  was  that  of  a  bih  for  the  rehef  of  insolvent  debtors 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House 
hy  Mr.  Buchanan ;  to  whose  zealous  devotion  to  this  object, 
and  Ms  successful  lead  in  its  accomplishment,  Mr.  "Webster  paid 
a  high  compliment  in  the  Senate.  After  the  termination  of  the 
session,  the  following  correspondence  took  place  between  tliem 
in  reference  to  the  bill,  which  had  become  a  law: 

[fHOM  MB.   BtrCHAtfAN.] 

"  LiBCiBTEK,  Septfm!>6r  la,  1S31. 

"  Dear  Sib  ;  I  enclose  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeniy,  becanae  I  have  taken  the  libeiiy  of  using 
your  name  in  it.  If  you  consider  the  reference  incorrect,  it  wiU  afford  me 
pleasure  to  correct  it  immediatelj.  In  looking  OTer  jour  remarlts  on  the 
hill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  I  was  forcibly  struck  ivitli  the  lib- 
erai  and  kind  expressions  which  you  used  in  relation,  to  my  exertions  in 
the  House.  Best  assured  that  they  are  duly  appreciated  by  me,  and  that  I 
consider  it  '  praise,  indeed,  to  be  praised  by  yon.' 

"  Should  yonr  recoUectiou  cori'espond  with  mine  in  relation  to  this  bill, 
if  you  thought  proper  to  interpose,  a,  word  ftom  jou  would  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  correcting .  the  error  into  which  the  Attorney-General  and 
Secretary  of  tlio  Treasury  have  ftllen. 

"  Please  to  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  "Webster,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be  truly  yours, 

"  JAMUS   BuCHANAJ^. 

"  IIou,  Daniel  Webster." 

[I'O  MB.  SUCHAN.IH.] 

"BosTos,  Septemfisr  31, 1831. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  18th  instant,  enclomng  the  copy  of  one  fiiam  yourself  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  fo  the  constf  uction  of  the  act  of  the  last 
session  for  the  relief  of  cCTtaaa  insolvents.  Tour  conmiiinication  famished 
me  with  the  first  information  of  the  construction,  proposed  to  be  put  on 
that  act,  at  tlie  departments.  I  confess  I  am  quite  surprised  by  it.  No 
snch  construction  ever  occurred  to  me  as  being  possible,  nor  was  ever  sug- 
gested, to  my  knowledge,  by  any  one.  The  langui^e  of  the  act  appears  to 
me  to  be,  as  it  was  intended  it  should  be,  genei'al,  and  imambigaons.  I 
must  acknowledge  I  can  see  no  ground,  upon,  which  its  apphcation  can 
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be  restricted  iu  the  maniier  proposed,  which  I  am  quite  sure  would  be,  as 
you  my,  quite  at  war  with  the  intentions  of  every  one  of  those  who  con- 
curred in  the  law. 

"  With  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  cannot  persuade  mj^elf  to  thmk  that  he  has  taken  the  right 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  he  has  done  so,  we  were  very  clumsy 
law-makers. 

"  1  am,  dear  air,  with  regard, 

"  Yonr  obedient  servant, 

"  Daotel  Webster." 


[to  MR.  BUCHANAN.] 

-  BOBTOR,  September  3i,  1631. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  The  decision  at  the  Treasury,  on  our  (or  more  properly 
on  your)  act  of  tlie  last  session,  astonished  me.  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
any  such  thing.  If  you  think  the  enclosed  expression  of  opinon  will  do 
any  good,  you  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  it. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  kind im.d  friendly espressions;  and,  as  I  did  you 
no  moi-e  than  jiKtice,  in  regai-d  to  your  ^euey  in  the  p^fflng  of  tlie  Insol- 
vents' Belief  Bin,  I  trust  I  sliall  on  no  occasion  do  you  less.  I  wonld  ex- 
press the  hope  of  seeing  you  at  Washington,  in  the  winter,  if  it  were  not 
that  such  an  expression  might  imply  an  espectation  that  yon  are  not  to  be 
elsewhere  at  that  time,  Not  knowing  at  aU  how  that  may  be,  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  the  tender  of  general  good  wishes,  and  to  the  assurances  of 
esteem  and  regard. 

"D.  W." 

The  following  lettera  relate  to  the  purchase  of  his  father's 
farm ;  to  the  fragment  of  his  antohiography  which  he  wrote 
this  year ;  to  the  strong  interest  which  ho  took  in  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Jeremiali  Mason  to  Boston,  and  to  tlie  marriage  of  his 
hrother-in-law,  Mr.  Paige, 


[TO 

"  My  dear  Nbpebw  r  I  heard  from  you  at  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
and  have  omitted  to  answer  longer  than  I  intended.  I  was  at  Salisbury 
after  I  saw  you,  and  gave  directions  about  the  ferm.  I  think  it  best  to  put 
an  end  to  separate  interests  there  as  soon  as  convenient,  I  suppose  you 
have  by  this  time  obtained  yonr  license  to  sell.  My  hope  and  expectation 
now  are  to  he  in  Boston  the  first  day  of  April ;  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
If  you  could  arrange  the  sale  for  about  the  middle  or  20th  of  April,  I  could 
conveniently  attend  it,  as  I  propose  to  visit  Salisbuiy  in  that  month.    In 
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May  and  Jime  I  doubt  wlietlier  it  will  be  in  my  power.  If  events  come 
about  according  to  my  wisJies,  I  hope  to  nm  away  to  Ohio  about  the  Ist 
of  May. 

"Partly  on  my  own  motion,  and  partly  at  the  request  of  friends,  Ihaye 
been  piittdjig  into  writing  something  of  my  early  history,  dates,  incidents, 
etc.,  touching  early  years.  I  haye  not  made  mucli  progress,  nor  is  there, 
indeed,  much  to  be  said,  hut  I  have  nm  oyer  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  It  has 
occun'ed  to  me,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  anggeat  to  you  the  ex- 
pediency, as  of  your  own  jnotioii,  of  writing  to  BeY.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Bob- 
cawen,  who,  I  hope,  ia  yet  Uraig.  He  may  have  few  or  no  incidents  to 
relate,  but  his  general  recollection  may  possibly  ho  worth  preserving,  I 
need  not  enlarge ;  you  will  understand  me.  It  may  he  well  to  tell  him 
that  the  object  is  to  preserve  materials,  not  to  bo  used  in  his  lifetime  or 
mine.  I  wish  he  would  say  something  of  my  brother,  whom  he  knew  so 
well  Mid  so  long, 

"  The  boolt,'  I  have  seen.  It  is  well  enough,  escept  the  awful  face,  which 
seems  to  be  placed  in  the  irout  of  the  volume,  like  a  scarecrow  in  a  com- 
flcld,  to  frighten  off  all  intruders. 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  tell  me  all  you  have  to  aay,  de  omni- 
bus rebug.  Wo  have  a  most  severe  winter  here ;  this  is  as  frosty  a  morning 
as  might  become  the  neighborhood  of  Kearsai^e.  Mrs.  Webster  dcshes 
her  regards,  and  I  am 

"  Dear  Charles,  always  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  Wbbstee," 


"New  TOHK,  JpHi  S6, 1831. 

"Mt  beab  Sie;  I  came  here  Saturday,  to  bring  my  wife  hack  to  Bos- 
ton, after  spending  a  few  days  here  with  her  friends.  Having  leisra'e  this 
r.  M.,  I  incline  to  give  it  to  the  purpose  of  vmting  to  you ;  hut  I  am  not 
about  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  resignation  of  our  wise  miaiatry  at 
Washington,  or  any  other  public  subject.  It  is  to  talk  of  yourself.  Before 
I  left  home  last  fall,  I  had  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to  bring  jou 
up  to  Boston.  For  particular  reasons  then  existing,  I  was  induced  to  post- 
pone the  mentioning  of  the  subject.  I  write  now  simply  to  execute  that 
intention ;  and  to  entreat  you,  eamwtly,  to  conffl.der  the  expediency  of 
such  a  measure,  I  will  not  presume  to  enter  into  the  considerations  which 
recommend  it,  at  least  in  ray  opinion ;  but  I  will  say  that  iny  opinion  is 
strong  and  decisiTC  on  the  point.  I  am  persuaded  a  removal  will  add  to 
your  happiness,  and  that  of  your  family.  You  will  find  as  much  profes- 
sional employment  as  you  may  wish  to  engage  in;  and  yon  will  find  your- 
self Burrouuded  by  waim  friends,  who  estimate  you  as  yon  deserve  to  be 
estimated.    Tour  boys  are  now  provided  for.     Tour  daughters  are  bettor 

'  A  volume  of  Mr.  Webstei-'s  speephea. 
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at  Boston  than  Portemoiith ;  at  Boston,  you  ■will  find  associations,  topica, 
congenial  minclH,  and  objects  of  greater  interest  tlian  now  surronnd  yon. 
New  York,  perhaps,  might  he  still  better.    ButrBoston  ia  something, 

"  I  am  persuaded  jou  dislike  the  idea  of  removal,  and  that  that  ia  the 
main  obstacle.  But  that  is  a  thing  of  a  iveok.  Once  settled,  and  all  that 
thing  ia  over, 

"  My  dear  sir,  although  it  would  add  greatly  to  mj  happiness  that  you 
should  come  to  Boston,  I  would  not  advise  it,  certainly,  if  I  did  not  think 
it  would  promote  youis,  and  promote  it  greatly.  Indeed,  I  reproach  my- 
self for  not  haying  urged  this  point  with  you  oftener.  I  wish  to  do  it  now 
with  earnestness ;  I  am  sine  I  do  it  with  sincerity. 

"  Ever  tnJy  and  affectionately  your  ftiend, 

"  Dakibl  "Wkbbteh," 


"  RosTON,  June  H,  1831. 

"  Mt  deab  Sistek  t  Tour  letter  has  come  to  hand  quite  apropos.  It 
is  our  intention  to  set  ofE  on  Thursday  morning  for  Boscawen,  by  way  of 
Nashua  village.  Weather  being  favorable,  we  may  be  expected  Thursday 
afternoon  at  Nashua,  and  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  go  north  with  ub,  I  am 
under  the  neceadty  of  being  at  Concord  at  noon  on  Friday,  so  that  I  Bhall 
be  obliged  to  put  you  to  the  distress  of  an  early  rising  on  that  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mrs.  Webster,  Julia  will  come  along.  Edward  begins  to  beg 
hard  to  go,  and,  as  his  mother  is  on  his  side,  he  also  may  prevaiL  We  shall 
have  room  for  yon.  This  is  a  great  day  with  us,  as  Mr.  Paige  is  to  be 
married  this  evening. 

"  The  ilawa  Is  oTcrcael,  etc." 

"  The  happy  pair  set  out  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  tlie  Springs,  the 
Palls,  and  other  points  of  the  grand  tour. 
"  Give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Abbott. 

"Yours  always  affectionately, 

"  D.  Websteb. 
"  P.  S. — Julia  wrote  you  yesterday,  so  that,  probably,  your  house- 
hold will  leam  our  intentions,  that  is  to  say,  provided  you  have  leil  a 
secretary  to  attend  to  your  correspondence." 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Walsh,  the  editor  of  the 
I*MladelpMa  Quarterkj  Seview,  desired  to  have  an  article  re- 
viewing Mr.  Wehater's  recently  published  speeches.  It  was 
written  for  him,  at  the  request  of  Jxidge  Story,  by  He.  Tictnor, 
and  appeared  In  his  eighteenth  niinaber.     It  was  s 

'  Then  at  Nstslraii. 
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reprinted,  and  largely  circulated  In  pamplilet.     The  following 
correspondeneo  relates  to  the  article  and  tlie  reprint : 


latirdij'VloniiDg. 

"Deab  Sm:  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Quurt-erly  but  betoiel  had  read 
the  article,  lent  it  to  Mr.  Dutton.  He  has  returned  it  vnth  this  mote. 
Yesterday,  I  went  carefUlly  through  the  article  It  is  nil  that  I  could 
possibly  desire.  There  is  nothing  that  need  Ite  changed  If  it  should  be 
printed  separately,  room  would  be  more  at  command,  and  there  are  poa- 
Kibly  one  or  two  points  which  might  ba  a  little  more  expanded.  I  have 
made  some  attempt  to  see  you ;  which  I  ehall  renew  so  soon  as  the  '  all- 

ccintjuering  aim  shall  intermit  hia  "wrath.'      I  hope    you  are  alive  to-day. 
"  Yours, 

"  D.  "W." 

[TO  MIt.   TICKNOJt.] 

"ThiirsdajjromiHg. 

"Dbak  8ib:  t  believe  things  will  be  put  in  train  for  a  reprint,  and,  as 
you  have  ieisnre,  will  beg  of  you  to  think  of  the  expediency  of  expanding 
two  topics  a  little  more, 

"  1.  The  nullification  topic,  abont  which  wo  have  conversed. 

"  3.  The  finance  topic,  with  a  pretty  cogent  page  or  two,  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  national  bank, 

"  In  mustering  over  some  old  papers  the  other  day,  I  found  a  ^eech,  on 
the  sulgect  of  the  present  bank,  I  did  not  stop  to  read  it,  and,  like  every- 
body else,  had  quite  forgotten  it.  It  may  contain  sometliing.  I  will  send 
it  to  you  on  my  return, 

"  To  are  oif  at  nine  o'clock  for  Boscawen. 

"  D.  "WEBaTEn. 
"Mr.  Ticknor." 

[to  mu.  ■riCKKOE.] 

1331, 

"My  deak  Snt:  I  have  had  time  to  add  bnt  vciy  little  to  the  sheefa 
yon  have  already  had,  and  no  tune  to  read  over  any  thing.    But  I  will  en- 
'or  between  this  and  nine  o'cloct  this  p.  ir,  to  bring  the  important 


narrative  down  to  1816.' 


"  Yours, 

"  D.  Weester. 

0  whom  it  -was  i 
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"  N.  B.— I  have  seen  no  sucb  Congress  for  talents  as  the  Iburteenth.  It 
commenced  its  flrst  sesaiou  December,  '15,  and  terminated  ita  second  March, 
'17.  If  you  nm  over  tlie  Journal,  yon  will  see  that  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatJTES  was  particulaxly  strong. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  there  ia  any  thing  of  mine,  Oongreasional, 
eai'lier  than  my  return  to  Oougreas  in  1833,  of  interest,  b^ond  what  jou 

"  I  had  a  hand,  with  Mr.  Eppea  and  others,  in  overthrowuig  Mr.  Mon- 
roe'a  coneeripUcm,  1814,  and  [there  is]  a  long  speech  on  tliat  subject,  in 
manuacript.^    But  I  do  not  think  it  worth  -while  to  notice  it. 

"  So  of  my  resolutions  in  1813.  They  were  right — our  GoTemment  was 
completely  cajoled  by  France,  but  whether  it  is  worth  whDe  to  aUude  to 
that  now,  I  toiow  not,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is.  I  will  be  at  home  this 
evening,  if  you  want  to  talh,  and  will  send  me  word. 

"  D.  W." 
'  The  speech  is  now  lost. 
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THE   TARIFI'  SYSTEM. 


OHAPTEE    XVIII. 
1831-1832. 

MODIFICATION   OP  THE  TiEIFF BILL  TO    EENEW  THE   CHAETEK  OP 

THE  BANK- — PBESIDENT  JACESOh's  "  VETO  " — SPEEOK  ON  THE 
PEESIDENT's  OBJECnOKS— KEJEOTION  OE'  Mil.  VAN  BUREN  AB 
MINISTBK  TO  ENGLAND— EEPOET  ON  THE  AI'POETIONMENT  OP 
EEPEESENTATIVEa ^PIKST  PUKOHASB  AT  MARSHITELD. 

THE  seaeion  of  Congress  which  commenced  in  December, 
1831,  and  extended  to  Sulj,  1832,  was  frtiitfnl  in  evenfei 
and  in  diecnssions  that  were  to  affect  the  country  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  was  at  this  session  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  overthrow  the  tariff  system;  that  the  hill  to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Fnited  States  was  passed  hy  Con- 
gress and  "  vetoed  "  hy  the  Pr^ident ;  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  aa  Minister 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  tariff  system  imder  which  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  carried  on  since  1824  had  established  the  general 
principle  of  protection  as  a  settled  policy.  On  this  ground,  and 
because  the  legislation  of  Congress  had  strongly  tended  to  force 
capital  into  manufaetnres,  Mr.  "Webster  supported  the  system. 
He  was  unwilling  to  go  hack,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
indoBtrial  pursuits  of  the  country  could  not  bear  the  change. 
In  the  winter  of  1831-'32,  the  subject  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr,  Qay,  who  offered  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  duties  on  imported  articles,  which  did  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  in  the  United 
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States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  oa 
wines  and  silks,  and  that  these  ought  to  be  reduced.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  Committee  of  Finance  be  instructed  to  report  a 
bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clay  was  led  to  this  step  toward  the  abolition  and  re- 
duction of  certain  classes  of  duties  by  the  fact  that  the  public 
debt  waa  nearly  extinguished,  and  that  the  Covernnient  would 
no  longer  need  sncli  a  revenue  as  it  waa  now  receiving.  But  he 
meant  to  take  the  step  without  abandoning  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. Accordingly,  in  the  elaborate  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  support  of  his  resolution,  he  declared,  repeatedly  and 
emphatically,  that  this  principle  was  not  to  be  suirendered, 
either  by  a  sudden  or  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  duties  on  the 
protected  articles.  A  long  and  occasionally  angry  discussion 
ensued — a  gathering  of  the  clouds  that  portended  the  coining 
storm.  The  pohtical  party  which,  in  general,  supported  the 
Administration  of  Generfd  Jactson,  and  -which  intended  to 
reelect  him  to  the  Presidency,  was  then  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, in  the  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff.  One 
of  these  sections  adliered  to  the  protective  system ;  the  other 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  it.  The  latter  waa  led  by  Mr.  Hajne,  of 
South  OaroHna,  who,  in  answering  Mr,  Clay,  reopened  the  whole 
subject,  attacking  both  the  policy  and  the  constitutional  right 
of  protection,  and  throwing  out  many  intimations  of  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  Union  if  the  protective  system  should  be 
retained.  He  did  not,  however,  again  directly  introduce  the 
doctrines  of  nullification. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  gubjcet  became  complicated 
with  that  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and 
with  the  question,  to  what  committee  Mr.  Clay's  resolution 
should  be  sent.  At  length,  with  many  other  propositions,  the 
whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures. 
Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  that  committee,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  certain,  articles  which  were 
not  in  competition  with  articles  mannfaetured  in  this  country, 
and  reserving  the  other  subjects  for  a  fiu^ther  report.  This  w^ 
assailed  by  the  antiproteefcion  party  as  a  virtual  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Clay's  plan,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  protective  system. 
A-iiother  long  and  exciting  discussion  followed,  and,  on  the  sug- 
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geation  of  conatitutional  doubts  whetlier  a  bill  for  reducing 
duties  eould  originate  in  the  Senate,  the  bill,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1832,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  to  await  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives. 

A  bill  from  the  House  afterward  came  into  the  Senate,  which 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  existing  duti^.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  amended,  and  on  th^e  amendments  the  two  houses  dis- 
agreed j  hut  the  result  of  a  conference  was  that  the  bill  was 
finally  passed,  the  Senate  receding  from  its  amendments.  It 
reduced  the  duties  to  what  might  be  called  a  revenue  standard, 
on  many  articles,  leaving  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  iron  ae 
they  previously  stood.  It  was,  therefore,  denounced  by  Mr. 
Hayne  as  an  adherence  to  the  protective  system,  which,  he  said, 
it  recognized  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  It  was, 
asserted,  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  law."  He  eon- 
eluded  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  hopes  of  the  South  are  at 
an  end,  and,  as  far  as  their  prosperity  is  dependent  on  Federal 
legislation,  their  ruin  is  sealed." 

In  all  this  discussion  Mr,  Webster  took  no  other  part  than 
to  intervene  occasionally  for  lixe  proper  adjustment  of  particular 
duties,  and  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  conference  committee  of  the  Senate  had  receded  from  an 
amendment  raising  the  existing  duties  on  woollens.  He  was, 
in  ti-uth,  watching  this  discussion  with  great  but  almost  silent 
anxiety,  as  he  well  knew  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  events  in  tlie 
South  that  he  had  long  anticipated  as  possible,  and  because  the 
relations  to  tliis  subject  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  future  peace 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Oalboun  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Senate 
as  Tice-President.  Upon  some  remark  by  Mr.  Clay  concerning 
his  opinions,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  he  broke  the  silence 
of  the  Chair  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  held  the  protective  system 
to  be  unconstitutional.  He  had  already  put  forth  a  pamphlet, 
which  contained  a  labored  defence  of  nullification,  which  Mr, 
"Webster  regarded  as  *'far  the  ablest  and  most  plausible,  and 
therefore  the  most  dangerous,  vindication  of  that  particular  fonu 
of  revolution  which  has  yet  appeared." '    Mr.  Calhoun  had 
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been  elected  Yice-PreBident  by  the  eame  conglomerate  party 
that  had  elected  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency ;  and  what 
the  effect  of  an  attempt  at  nnUification  of  the  tariff  might  he 
npon  that  party,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  Administration, 
was  at  this  moment  entirely  problematical.  To  enter,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  npon  a  labored  defence  of  the  principle  of 
protection,  and  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  enforce 
it,  appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  hoth  superfluous  and  inexpedient. 
He  was  himself  in  no  degree  responsible  for  its  original  intro- 
duction into  the  policy  of  the  country;  and  now  that  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  the  leading  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  Congress  determined  to  continue  it— a  number  suffi- 
ciently large,  when  added  to  the  votes  of  the  opposition,  to  up- 
hold it  as  the  decisive  determination  of  Oongi'ess — ^he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  rather  his  duty  to  forecast  the  measxu^  by 
which  the  antlioiity  of  Congress  was  to  be  upheld  against  the 
threatened  nullification,  and  by  which  the  President  and  his 
supporters  should  be  induced  and  enabled  to  encounter  that  re- 


But  there  were  other  discussions  and  measm^s  of  this  session 
in  respect  to  which  Mr.  "Webster  felt  obhged  to  take  a  part  that 
necessarily  prevented  any  close  pohtical  sympathy,  at  this  time, 
between  him  and  the  President,  or  the  President's  party,  which 
might  otherwise  have  sprung  out  of  Mi'.  Webster's  refutation, 
in  1830,  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  He  was  not  only 
acting  with  the  opposition,  which  had  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for 
the  presidency,  but,  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  long  warfare 
r^peeting  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  now  about 
to  enter  so  largely  into  the  politics  and  the  legislation  of  the 
eountiy,  his  convictions  respecting  the  utility  and  nec^sity  of 
such  an  institution  led  him  to  support  the  appheatioa  of  the 
existing  bank  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  and,  consequently, 
to   encounter  the   hostility  which   General  Jackson   i 


It  is  quite  unnecessary,  to  any  elucidation  of  Mr.  Webster's 
course  on  this  subject,  to  inquire  who  was  responsible  for  the 
original  antagonism  between  President  Jaclison  and  the  bank. 
On  the  one  side,  it  was  charged  that  the  Administration  had 
been  foiled  in  an  attempt  improperly  to  control  the  election  of 
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a  local  board  of  directors  of  one  of  the  branclies  of  the  bank 
for  electioneering  purposes.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  said  that 
the  managers  of  the  bank  had  entered  the  field  of  polities  for 
the  piirpose  of  tieing  it  as  an  ii^tnnnent  to  defeat  the  reelection 
of  General  Jackson,  and  that  its  application  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter  at  the  present  session  of  Congi'e^,  more  than  three 
years  before  its  charter  would  expire,  was  dmgned  to  emban-asa 
the  Administration  with  a  question  on  which  its  friends  would 
he  divided,  and  to  throw  that  question  into  the  excitements  of 
the  presidential  election  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  operate 
in  favor  of  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Olay.  Into  these  personal  con 
trovei'sies  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  ehooee  to  enter.  I  have  discov- 
ered no  evidence,  either  in  public  or  private  sources,  that  he 
advised  an  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  ehai-ter  at 
the  present  session ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that,  if 
the  bank  was  not  to  be  continued,  the  period  was  not  a  day  too 
long  to  enable  it  to  wind  up  concerns  of  such  vast  magnitude, 
affecting  the  interests  and  business  of  the  whole  country.  He 
told  the  Senate  that  he  desired  to  have  the  question  treated  as  a 
great  public  subject ;  to  have  it  considered  as  statesmen  shotdd 
consider  it,  and  with  as  little  mixture  as  possible  of  aU  minor 
motives.  He  reminded  them  of  the  fact  that,  two  years  and  a 
half  previously,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  eaUed 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of 
the  hank;  that  this  invitation  had  been  more  than  once  re- 
peated; that  the  subject  had  been  everywhere  discussed,  and 
that  the  public  interest  now  demanded  a  decision  upon  it. 

The  truth  in  respect  to  the  course  of  Pi-esident  Jackson  on 
this  subject  is  that,  when  the  bCl  for  continuing  the  charter  of 
the  bank  was  brought  into  Congress  at  this  se^ion,  it  was  not 
known  that  he  entertained  opinions  hi^tile  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  create  such  an  institution.  If  he  had  snch 
opinions,  they  were  not  known  to  hia  own  political  friends  in 
Congress  any  more  than  they  were  to  his  opponents ;  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  reason,  on  this  or  other  grounds,  to  anticipate 
that  the  hill  would  not  meet  his  official  approval.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  "Webster,  in  tlie  flret  speech  which  he  made  on  this  subject, 
on  the  25th  of  May  (1833),  entered  into  no  direct  argmnent  on 
the  point  of  constitutional  power,  but  coniined  himseK  almost 
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■wholly  to  the  expediency  of  renewing  tlie  charter.  He  did, 
however,  express  an  opinion  on  the  power  of  the  States  to  create 
banks  of  issue,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  regulate  and  eonti-ol  the  paper  cuii-ency  of  the  coim- 
try,  by  maintaining  a  banh  capable  of  having  this  effect.  As 
an  original  CLuestion,  unaffected  by  the  practice  of  forty  years, 
he  considered  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  States  had  any  con- 
stitntional  anthorifcy  to  authorize  the  circulation  of  bant  paper. 
The  Constitution  having  conferred  upon  OongreBS  exclusive 
power  to  provide  and  regulate  the  metallic  currency,  it  was,  in 
Mr.  "Webster's  view,  necessary  to  regard  this  power  as  including 
that  of  deciding  how  far  any  other  currency  should  take  its 
place,  or  act  as  its  substitute,  and  what  the  snbstitute  was  to  be. 
Congress  can  only  do  this  through  the  agency  of  a  bank  estab- 
lished by  its  authority.  Beyond  the  statement  of  this  position, 
and  its  appropriate  iUusti'ations,  he  did  not  enlarge  upon  any  of 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  confined  his  ai'gu- 
ment  to  the  necessity  and  xisefulness  of  the  bank,  treating  the 
question  as  purely  one  of  pnbhc,  national,  and  universal  interest, 
arid  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  of  the  painty  topics 
connected,  or  supposed  to  be  connected,  with  it.  The  speech  is 
contained  at  length  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  and  is  very 
important. 

Able  and  instructive  as  it  was,  on  all  the  financial  and  pru- 
dential questions  embraced  in  the  question  of  continuing  the 
bank,  it  was  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  another  speech,  wliich 
contained  some  very  profound  and  searching  views  respecting 
the  power  of  Congress  to  confer  on  the  States  authority  to  tax 
a  frandiise  created  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  Tliis  topic  came  into  consideration  in  conse- 
quenee  of  an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  tlie  hank,  offered  by 
Mr,  Moore,  of  Alabama,  to  authorize  the  States  to  tax  tlie  offices 
and  branches  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
loans  and  issues,  as  other  hanba  or  other  property  are  hable  io 
taxation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  decided,  in  reference  to  the  existing 
charter,  that  the  States  coutd  not  tax  the  bank  or  its  branches ; 
and  it  was  now  proposed  that  this  powei-  should  be  expressly 
given  to  tlie  States,     Mr.  Webstei-  resisted  this  proposition,  not 
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only  because  it  would  enable  tlie  States  to  drive  the  bank  out 
of  their  limits,  but  because  he  did  not  admit  that  Oongi'eas  has 
the  power  to  confer  upon  a  State  authority  to  tax  a  franchise 
created  by  Congress  for  national  purposes.  His  argument  on 
this  subject,  condensed  into  a  single  sentence,  rested  upon  the 
position  tliat  the  restraint  against  taxing  a  national  franchise 
is  imposed  upon  the  Statra  by  the  ConstUution,  and  not  by 
any  law  whicli  Congress  may  enact  ;  that,  ae  the  restraint 
does  not  originate  with  Congress,  but  with  a  higher  author- 
ity, viz.,  the  Oonetitntion,  Congress  cannot  dispense  with  or 
remove  it.  On  this  point  he  expr^sed  himself  witli  great 
earn^tn^s,  and  be  succeeded  in  prev^iting  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.' 

The  bill  to  continue  the  charter  of  the  bank  passed  both 
Houses  of  Oongi'ess  by  decisive  majorities,'  and  was  sent  to  the 
President.  He  returned  it  without  bis  signature,  and  with  a 
message  aligning  his  reasons  for  not  approving  it.  This 
"  veto "  message  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  country 
that  General  Jackson  held  the  bank  to  be  unconstitutional ; 
and  that  be  held  himself  at  libeity  to  act  upon  this  opinion, 
against  the  whole  current  of  eongrrasional  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  against  an  express  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     It  opened  a  chasm  between  the  Presi- 

1  Tbis  yory  Etrikicff  ftrffument  appears  Tanced  that  tbe  States  havs  no  (ionstitntionfll 

to  haye  ar.e4d  the  attiition  of  Chief-  g^^^t'tiSt  c™S  S  So t"S"™'iS 

JusUee  Marshall,  who,  in  aoknowledg-  the  elarfer  a  resWalKbg  principle,  wblcli 

meiit  of  the  receipt  of  Mi'.  Webater'a  m^M  prolifblt  'bratielieB  aitacBiSar,  op  re. 

onoonliM    (in    tho  Tio..lr    wrnto    no    fr.1  ooira  tfis  aBBBut  oT  a  State  to  theli  Introauc. 

speeches    on    tlie    bajik,  wrote    as    101-  ao„  oraprlnolpteirtlohmlghtsQbJectthem 

'"^^ '  to  State  u^tioa.  -  This  vaj  "tie  conaidared 


in:  1  thank  yon  rerj  ain-  iothe  ezenflseofflilBnnyeEoyerafrBuchlse 
jy.witU  which  you.  Biyoreil  created  by  0imp:ee8  .fbrnaHonalpatpr- 
^Ees  on  the  hill  fbr  renewlug    nnloBB  the  couBUtntian  of  the  fraachlse  I 


Bank  ot  the  United  States. 
I  need  not  say  th    " 


renewiug  nnloBS  the  couBUtntian  of  the  fraachlse  In  its 

:d  States,  creation  has  this  qiiallt?  engrafted  on  it.    I, 

J lommoda-  howerer,  am  Ilic  ftom  undertaking  to  dissrait 

1  of  fliB  tttiiff  quoation  itself  as  scaroelr  from  your  proposlUon ;  I  only  earft  is  new, 

re  Intficestine  to  the  eonntjy  than  tha  pas-  and  I  poofler  on  it. 
fjiaa  of  that  bill.    Torn  atgnment  presents  "Withereat  and  respectful  wtunm,!  am 

the  BPhJeet  In  its  BtrongeBi  point  of  yiew,  yonr  obedient  socvant, 
nndtomeseotnannanBiTBrable.  Mr.Bltchle,  "J.  Mahshall. 

Inhia  7n™Swi  Infbrms  tliB  people  ofVlr-  "P.  8,— I  only  meant  to  espresa  myobU- 

ginla  thatMr.  'flizewell  baa  reftited  you  com-  estion  fbr  yoar  atlentlon,  and  I  baye  betrayed 

{letely.    This  he  may  Uaye  done.  In  the  opin-  myself  into  the  politics  of  tha  day. 
m  6i  Mr.  BitcMe.   I  Save  not  seen  >ir  s  xhe  yoto  in  the  Senate  stood  28  to 

Tflzewell'i  speeoh,  and  do  not  nuderatand  of,      ..  Wp  ...p  nil  awnre  nf  what  wo  f.w= 

from  019  iifuSw  whether  his  refntaaon  ftp-  ''"■         "«  *'e  all  aware  01  what  we  owe 

plies  to  yorn:  apeech  in  (avor  of  the  bill,  or  to  to  the  admirable  pilotage  which  earned 

that  against  the  amandment  offsred  by  Mr.  ,,3  through  the  Senate."— (General  T.  Cad- 

JSat™ms?^^SL^™Unded''i^Swea'^"S  walladec  to  Mr.  WebBte?,  July  7,  1833. 

to  me  la  dnita  novel    I  had  often  heard  it  ad.  MS.) 
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dent  and  Mv.  "Webster  which  could  never  be  filled  or  passed ; 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  message  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
all  the  views  respecting  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  respecting 
the  office  of  the  Supreme  CoT.u:t  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
fititntion,  which  Mr.  "Webster  had  held  from  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life,  and  which  were  as  inseparable  from  his  public 
character  as  they  were  thoroughly  incorporated  into  all  his  in- 
tellectual habits.  As  he  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  conduct- 
ing the  bill  through  the  Senate,  it  appeared  to  devolve  on  Mm 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  veto  message.  There  was  little 
probabiUty  that  the  bill  could  obtain  the  requisite  constitutional 
vote  of  two-thii'ds  of  the  members  of  each  House,  in  order  to 
make  it  a  law  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  President. 
But  the  doctinnes  of  the  message  could  not  be  passed  by  in 
silence. 

The  speech  which  Mr,  "Webster  delivered  on  these  doctrines, 
upon  the  11th  of  July  (1832),  was  grave,  and  as  courteous  tow- 
ard the  President  as  could  be  demanded,  but  it  was  exceedingly 
plain  and  emphatic.  It  was  not  answered  then,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  answered  since.  The  position  taken  by  the  President,  that 
every  ofiicial,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
sweaj^  to  support  it  "  as  he  understands  it,"  and  that,  if  he  un- 
deretands  it  differently  from  the  construction  that  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  "tJnited  States,  he  is  at 
liberty,  in  his  official  action,  to  follow  out  his  own  convictions,' 
was,  it  Ja  right  to  say,  refuted  by  Mr.  "Webster.  It  has  never 
commended  itself  to  the  sonnd  judgment  of  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  the  nation,  of  any  party ;  ,and,  although  it  has  been 
occasionally  reasserted  by  public  men,  in  justification  of  par- 
ticular acts,  it  has  never  been  successfully  defended.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  time,  tlie  party  that  followed  General  Jack- 
when  it  niaj  be  brought  before  them  for 
judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the 
judges  Las  no  moce  authority  over  Con- 
gress than  the'  opinion  of  Congreas  has 
over  the  judges;  and  on  that  point  the 
President  is  independent  of  both.  The 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the 
.    . .    .    ,  ^  Congress,  or  tbe  ExeoutiTC,  when  acting 

Ijoniility  of  aay  bil!  or  resolution  wbich    in  their  legislative  capacitiea,  but  to  have 


'  The  followii^  is  the  posidi 
?ident  Jackson's  celebrated  "' 
message :  "  Each  public  officer,  nho  takes 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
swears  to  support  it  as  he  underatands 
it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others. 
It  is  as  much  the  dutf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
"     "  ~    ■ ' e  upon  the  o 


.0  tliem  for  paasaf 


isage  01 


only  Euch  influence  as  tlic  farce  of  tlielr 
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Bon  yielded  their  assent  to  this  doctrine,  because  it  was  advanced 
ly  him ;  but  it  did  not  become  a  permanent  dogma  in  their 
political  creed,  and  it  will  never  attain  that  rank  in  the  opin- 
ions of  any  party  that  means  to  give  a  ji^t  effect  and  operation 
to  tlie  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  groraide  of  Mr. 
'Welffiter's  denial  of  the  President's  position,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  precise  situation  to  which  the  Pi-^ident  applied  tlie 
claim  of  the  Executive  to  judge  of  the  constitutional  validity  of 
laws  presented  for  his  approval.  The  esisting  charter  of  the 
hanli  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  he  a  valid 
law,  duly  enacted  under  the  Constitution.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
statute,  in  force  as  the  law  of  the  land,  when  a  bill  was  sent  to 
the  President  to  continue  it  for  a  further  term  of  years  beyond 
its  eJtisting  limitation.  The  President  refused  to  sign  this  bill, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  original  charter  was  unconstitutional. 
A  lai'ge  pa]-t  of  the  message  was  taken  up  with  an  argument  to 
refute  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  a  law  now  in  operation.  The  claim  of 
the  President  thus  came  to  he,  that  the  Executive,  when  called 
upon  in  his  legislative  capacity  to  sign  a  bill  continuing  a  law 
that  has  been  pronounced  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  at  liberty  to  deny  that  it  is,  or  was,  a  valid  law,  and  there- 
fore  ought  not  to  be  continued.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
language  of  the  message,  and  its  broad  position  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  this  doctrine 
was  regarded  by  Mr.  "Webster  as  disorganizing  and  revolution- 
ary ;  for  it  could  be  extended  to  the  execution  of  laws,  just  as 
readily  as  to  their  reenactment  or  continuance,  and  would  leavfe 
every  public  officer  to  judge  what  laws  he  would  carry  info 
effect. 

Mr,  Webster  never  denied  that  the  President,  when  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  to  he  enacted,  may  apply  Ins 
own  judgment  to  the  question  whetlier  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution,  although  all  other  branches  of  tlie  Govem- 
Tuent  have  repeatedly  decided  that  eimilar  laws  are  constitu- 
tional. He  did,  indeed,  always  hold  that  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  a  greater  force,  in  concluding  qiiestions  of 
constitutional  power,  than  is  accorded  to  them  by  simply  weigh- 
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ing  their  reasoning.  In  Ida  view,  tJae  Supreme  Court  wae 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  the  official  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution ;  yet  be  did  not  deny  that,  when  a 
law  is  proposed  to  be  enacted,  all  who  ai'e  to  perfonn  a  part  in 
that  enactment  must  judge  of  its  constitutional  validity,  for  the 
piirpose  of  governing  their  legislative  action.  But  this  was  not 
the  limit  to  wliich  the  President  confined  himself  He  claimed 
the  right  to  eay  that  an  existing  law^j  pronounced  constitution- 
ally valid  by  the  Supreme  Comt,  was  constitutionally  invalid, 
and  for  this  reason  to  refuse  to  sign  a  bill  eontinning  it  in  force. 
He,  or  the  wi'iter  of  the  message,  failed  to  see  that  there  is  a 
eleai-  distinction  between  sneh  a  case  and  a  case  where  the 
President  is  called  upon,  in  liia  legislative  capacity,  not  to  con- 
tinue a  law  that  has  been  expressly  pronounced  constitntional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  act  upon  a  law  on  the  same  sub- 
ject that  baa  not  itself  been  submitted  to  the  adjadication  of 
that  tribunal.  Overloohing  this  distinction,  the  message  took 
an  extreme  and  untenable  ground,  which  malres  the  official 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  nothing  but  a  declaration 
that  it  is  to  be  mipported  as  the  person  taking  the  oath 
understands  it,  in  respect  both  to  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  and  have  been  directly  adjudicated  as  eonstitntional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  respect  to  laws  that  ai'e  to 
be  enacted  and  have  not  been  subjected  to  that  judicial  re- 
vision. 

Such,  in  substance,  -was  the  commencement  of  the  famous 
controversy  between  Pr^ident  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States — a  controversy  that  w,as  destined  to  agitate  the 
country  for  many  years.  Mr.  "Webster's  early  relation  to  it  was 
limited  to  what  I  have  now  described.  Prom  convictions  of 
public  duty,  he  canied  the  bill,  to  rechai'ter  the  bank,  through 
the  Senate.  From  convictions  of  what  he  owed  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  just  interpretation,  he  resisted  the  docti'ines  of 
the  "veto"  message.  Time  has  made  all  that  w^  personal 
or  merely  political  in  th^e  controversies  of  very  little  im- 
portance. But  it  has  not  seen  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
create  banking  institutions,  aa  those  powers  were  maintained 
by  Hr,  Webster,  finally  abandoned  or  renounced  by  the  na- 
tion ;   nor  has  it  seen  a  national  sanction  given  to  the  doc- 
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trine  that  the  eonatitutional  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Com-b 
of  the  United  States  are  not  "binding  upon  tlie  other  depart- 
ments of  the  trovemment,  in  respect  to  the  matters  which 
they  decide. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1839,  Mr.  Yan  Bm-en,  Secretary  of 
State  in  General  JTackson's  first  Cabinet,  gave  instructions  to 
Ml'.  McLane,  then  going  to  the  court  of  England  as  minister  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  suhject  of  colonial  trade.  By  the  con- 
vention of  1815,  reciprocity  of  intercourse  was  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  this  arrangement 
was  not  extended  to  the  British  "West  Indies.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  various  discriminating  and  retaliatory  acts  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  in  1835,  the  English  Parliament  passed  an 
act,  offering  reciprocity  in  the  West  India  trade,  so  far  as  the 
mere  carrying-trade  was  concerned,  to  aU  nations  that  might 
accept  the  offer  within  one  year.  The  Administration  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  did  not  avail  itself  of  this  offer,  preferring 
to  accomplish  by  treaty  the  free  admission  of  our  products  into 
the  British  islands  tor  consumption,  and  not  regarding  the 
admission  of  om'  vessels  as  an  object  tliat  ought  to  be  severed 
from  that  of  our  productions.  This  purpose  had  not  been 
accomplished  when  Mr.  Adams  went  out  of  office,  and  the 
direct  trade  between  the  United  Stat^  and  the  British  West 
Indies  remained  closed  in  consecLuence  of  the  mutually  re- 
taliatory legislation.  Mr.  McLane  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  reopen  this  subject,  and  in  these  instructions  the 
Secretary  said : 

"  The  opportunities  ■wMcli  you  have  deriYed  from  a  participatioii  in 
our  public  connsels,  as  weU  as  otiier  sourceaof  information,  will  enable  you 
to  speak  with  coiificlence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful  bo 
to  do)  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  thoae  to  whom  the  adminiBtration 
of  this  Government  is  now  committed,  in  relation  to  the  course  lieretofore 
puraued  upon  the  stibject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  npon  that 
point  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the 
counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the  result  of  the 
judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  Admin- 
istration was  amenable  for  its  acts. .  It  should  be  anffleient  that  the  claims 
set  up  by  them,  and  which  caused  the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion, have  been  esplicitly  abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted  them,  and 
are  not  revived  by  their  successors.    If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse  to 
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her  interests  to  allow  iia  to  participate  in  tlic  trade  with  her  colonies, 
and  finds  nothing  in  the  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce  her  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  us,  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  her  refusal  on  those  grounds.  To  set  up  the  acts  of 
the  late  Administrations  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of  privileges  which 
would  ofJierwise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  feil  to 
escite  their  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feeling  which  a  course  so 
unwise  and  so  untenable  is  calculated  to  produce  would,  doubtleBS,  he 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  consciousiiesa  that  Gi'eat  Britain  has,  by  order 
in  council,  opened  her  colonial  porta  to  Russia  and  France,  notwith- 
standing a  similar  omission  on  thek  part  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  act  of  July,  1835,  Ton  cannot  pre^  this  view  of  the  subject 
too  earnestly  upon  the  conaiderarion  of  the  British  ministry.  It  has  bear- 
ings and  relations  which  reach  beyond  the  immediate  question  under 
discussion. 

"  I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings, 
that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions  of  this  Govemment,  to  have 
an  adverse  influence  upon  the  present  conduct  of  Great  Britain." 

On  the  dissolution  of  General  Jackson's  first  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Tan  Bitren  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  minieter  to 
Great  Britain.  He  had  gone  abroad,  and  been  accredited  by 
the  government  to  which  he  was  sent,  before  his  nomination 
could  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  The  instructions  which  he 
had  given  to  Mr.  McLane  were  regarded  by  the  whole  opposi- 
tion as  an  appeal  to  the  favor  of  the  Eritisii  Government, 
grounded  upon  reflections  on  the  past  conduct  of  the  preceding 
Administration  in  a  matter  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  convey- 
ing intimations  that  those  tww  in  power  in  tliis  country  did  not 
intend  to  assert  pretensions  which  had  by  their  assertion  de- 
prived us  of  privileges  accorded  to  othei'  nations.  For  these 
reasons,  Mr,  Yan  Euren's  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, The  part  talien  by  Mr,  "Webster  in  this  rejection  may  be 
fiilly  understood  by  examining  his  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
vote  he  intended  to  give,'  He  placed  that  vote  entirely  upon 
the  party  tone  and  character  which  he  found  m  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  Mr,  Yan  Buren,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr, 
McLane,  in  reference  to  a  claim  advanced  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  diplomatic  intercourse.  SpeaMng  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's 
letter,  he  said : 
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"  Sir,  I  submit  to  yon,  and  to  the  candor  of  all  just  men,  if  I  am  not 
right  ii!  saying  that  the  peiTading  topic  through  the  whole  is,  not  Amer- 
ican rights,  not  American  interests,  not  Ameriean  defence,  but  denunciation 
of  past  pretensions  of  our  GoTemment,  reflections  on  the  past  Administra^ 
tion,  and  exultation  and  a  loud  claim  of  merit  for  the  Administration  now 
in  power.  Sir,  I  -would  forgive  mistakes ;  I  would  pardon  the  want  of 
information ;  I  would  pardon  ahnost  any  thing  where  I  saw  true  patiiotbm 
and  sound  American  ieeling;  but  I  cannot  foi^ve  the  sacrifice  of  this 
feeling  to  mere  party.  I  cannot  concur  in  sending  abroad  a  public  agent 
who  has  not  conceptions  so  large  and  liberal  as  to  feel  that,  in  the  presence 
of  foreign  courts,  amidst  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  lie  is  to  stand  up  for 
his  country,  and  his  whole  country;  that  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  her  honor 
is  to  suffer  in.  his  hands ;  that  he  is  not  to  allow  others  to  reproach  either 
his  GoTemment  or  his  country,  and  far  le^  is  he  himself  to  reproach 
either;  that  he  is  to  have  no  objects  in  his  eye  but  Ameriean  objects, 
aud  no  heart  in  his  bosom  but  an  American  heart ;  and  that  he  is  to 
forget  self^  and  forget  party,  to  forget  every  sinister  and  narrow  feel- 
ing, in  his  proud  and  lofty  attaclunent  to  the  republic  whose  eonimisdon 
he  bears. 

"  Mr,  President,  I  have  discharged  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  duty,  the 
most  unpleasant  of  my  public  life.  But  I  have  looked  iipon  it  ns  a  dttty, 
n  T.  it  was  not  to  be  si  unne  1  An  T  su-  how  ver  unnnj  ortant  nay  be  the 
opinion  ot  so  h  n  ble  an  in  livid  al  as  myself  I  now  only  wibI  tl  at  I 
1  i^ht  be  lead  by  very  mJepenlent  freen  ■in  in  the  Unite  1  States 
by  the  British  n  mi  fry  and  the  Bnt  sh  km^  and  by  e\ory  mm  ster 
anl  every  lown  d  he^l  n  Euope  vhile  stanlmg  he  e  m  ny  place 
I  prono  race  my  r  b  ke  as  sole  nly  and  s  dec  s  vel  as  I  can  uj  n 
tl  IS  fi  st  nstan  e  in  1  ch  an  Amer  can  m  n  ster  1  a^  be  n  sent  abroa  1 
as  the  repreaentat  ve  of  1  i  p  rtv  n  1  n  t  is  tl  rep  es  ntat  v  f  1  « 
country 

It  has  often  iDeen  said  that  this  lejeetion  of  Mr.  '\  an  Buren 
was  a  political  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  opposition;  and 
doubtless  it  was  made  afterward  to  contribute  to  his  subsequent 
elevation  to  the  presidency.  Bnt  Mr,  Webster's  pai'ticipation 
in  it  ia  to  he  judged,  not  by  the  lower  standard  of  political  ex- 
pediency, in  reference  to  which  the  rejection  may  have  been  a 
political  eiTor,  but  by  the  higher  etandai-d  of  public  propriety, 
in  reference  to  which  Mr,  Yan  Bai-en's  letter  to  Mr.  MeLane 
was  clearly  open  to  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  it.  Mr. 
Webster  was,  of  course,  aware  that,  by  voting  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Yan  Biiren,  he  might  give  to  a  political  opponent 
the  benefit  of  a  grievance.  But  he  considered  the  preservation 
of  an  elevated  and  national  tone  in  our  diplomacy  to  be  a  thing 
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of  too  mucli  consequence  to  allow  him  to  avoid  a  disagreeable 
duty.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  with  which  the  criti- 
cisms upon  Mr.  "Van  Biu-eii's  course  are  now  viewed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  occurrence  has  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  reatrainiiig  the  introduction  of  party  dif- 
ferences into  the  diplomatic  relations  of  o\ir  GoTernment 
with  foreign  powers,  aud  that  it  has  taught  other  Secreta^ 
ries  to  remember  that  they  represent  Uie  nation  and  not 
the  partis  or  factions  into  which  it  may  be  at  any  time 
divided.' 

'  Amona  the  foraotteu  topics  of  this  bete  at  tho  time,  that  not  only  waa  (Ms  pro. 
nflHi-  nrna  (Tip  nnc-Tn  nt  wtiit  Mr  Van  ''isim  parfeotly  well  nadsrstood in  Congress, 
altoir  waa  the  otigin  01  wHat  Mi.  Vaii  i^tthMitOttractedtlieiiotiOBofpersonsiiot 
Buren  m  his  lettac  to  Mr.  McLane  called  InOtmCTeaa;  and  Biatassoonos  the  bill  wBs 
"  tlie  past  pretenaions  o£  this  Govern-  prinMd  and  jrablielied,  and  nMe  jet  on  Its 
mont"  Thia  rolntpi!  In  tTio  plnlui  Fnr  B  paBsago, tho Brlfiah minister anfigestad to tho 
ment.  _  IHm  relatett  to  the  ciarai  tor  a  fig^Sent  of  State  hla  ylews^it. 
free  reciprocity  in  the  colomiil  trade ;  a  *•  I  liave  looked  fbr  the  flelMte  In  the  Sen- 
claim  vrhioli  had  been,  in  fact,  advanced  ale  outlila  bill.  Alt  I  bave  besa  able  to  find 
by  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration.  One  ^,V''^^£°*'™^-SWT?r£?^-^''-'"' 
of  t:hB  nhiprts  of  the  Inw  nassfid  hv  Con.  V3  "J.^S^S??? viiJ^J-I^iiTT 


>f  the  Objects  of  the  law  passed  by  Con-  daj.    It  is  there  Wtadaiaf  lbs  Wn  was  in- 

CB,  ia   182S,   ivaa  to   prcTent    Great  trodnceahyyonLaB  Chairman  of  the  Oommli- 

ain  from  availing  herself  of  our  pro-  ^%  '^IS^V^  ^^3  '^M  vAoimeii 

...                ,     .    ^,       ,_   ., LI,,,  and  provMona  einMnBd;  and  that  Meesre. 

duotiona   aent  oireuitously  throngli  ber  Smlth.Lloyfl,  etc.loScparttiitbefllBcqMion 

colonial  ports.     For  this  pm'poee,  ihe  of  its. details.   My  object  now  ia,  to  Inqniro 

third  section  of  that  law  enacted  that,  on  whetber  yon  are  able-  to  raot^oct  ^t  oc- 

goods  imported  in  the  Britieh  colonial  thflttbiTdBectionj-witbtlieivord'eleewbere,' 

ports  in  American  vessels  were  Babieoted  and  all  Its  oaer  words,  was  esplataed  by  yon, 

to  no  other  duties  than  the  like  goods  ^^j^So^^^^Sbi^I  ^"^  ^       ^^ 

imported  into  the  same  ports  "  from  else-  "  Ton  iSrUs  that  one  of  the  gentlemen's 

where,"  the  PrcMdent  might,  by  proo-  ramarkB  wonld  aeem  tfl  Imply  that  I  was 

lamfllion     Bstshliah   tlip   samp  nrivilepp  present  Jit  the  paasaea  of  die  bill,  and  waa 

iamaaon,   escaoiisn_  ine  same  pnviiege  ^^j_  j^  j^,    ^dvUx  ae  in  other  paillca- 

for  British  colomal  importations  mW  our  lapj,^  it  wonld  bavo  been  better,  perhapB,  If 

ports.      In  the   discnssion  on  Mr.  Van  the  worfliy  member  bad  been  a  little  mora 

■"         ■       -    :.■!-     ^. !  1  j.1.  _  J.  J.I  _  distniflttnl  of  bis  own  memoiy.    Iwoanota 

memberofeltberHoneeotConGTesaivbejiaie 

bill  passed. 

"I  pray  yon  to  accept,  mj  dear  sli',  aaaur- 


Tan  Buren  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  act  of  1833  was  passed. 
To   clear   up  this    point,  Mr.  Webster 
wrote    to    Mr.   Barbour    the    following 

ncOB  of  my  eoMial  remrile. 

"Hftn.JomeB  Barbour, 
"  Barboaraville, 

letter,  and  received  the   subjoined  an- 

[to  MB.  wbestbh.] 

a  9ik:  Ton 

-  viiimsonm.rionarjij,  ja^  smnt  was   received  by  me  ]u?t  as  1  was 

"MyiiBAB  Sre:  iBondjoaanewspaper,  setting  out  for  thia  place  to  viait  my  iiini- 

contalniD?  the  remarics  of  Qeneial  Smlttt,  In  ily.     I  avail  myself  of  the  dret  moment 

Uio  Senate,  on  Mr.  Van  Buroii's  nominalion,  which   clreaniBtauoes  afford  to  (urnleli  mj 

forthe  piatpoae  ofdravring  your  attention  to  I'eply.                 ' 

mat  part  oE  them  in  wliltn  he  sneaks  of  Iho  'AUhongh  I  am  aware  lliat  one  ehould 

act  ofMarch  1, 1BS3.  apeak  wltli  dlffldence  of  events  Ions  pet,  of 

"Heaeemato  think,  as  ymntin  perceive,  which  there  Is  no  memorial  but  a  trm  meia- 

tliat   the   important  provision,  respecUiii:  oiy,  still,  nttm  my  pecultor  relaUon  to  the 

rciuality   of  cntlea,  eontidned  in  that  ae^  antqect-mattei  of  your  inqalry,  I  think  1  am 

passed  nmiotlced  1^  any  ana.    Saoh  a  thing  apeak  with  soma  degree  of  oonfldenee  as  Ic 

is,  of  course,  eiceedlogly  Improbable,  slnco  tbe  fticto  rcgordtag  which  yon  ask  Ibr  infot- 

it  Is  tliemain provision fn  aprindpalaectton  matlon.     Yon  ai'e  aware  thal^  Immediately 

oltliisau)-    lain  tola,  too,  by  tboac  wbowei-e  titter  lliewar,  the  United  Siatea  detcrminea 
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A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  hj  Mr.  Webster  at  tliis 
se^ion  to  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of  representatives  to 
the  several  States.  By  tlie  rule  hitherto  followed,  and  now 
pi-oposed  to  be  repeated  tinder  the  census  of  1830,  by  a  hill 
which  came  from  the  House,  a  ratio  was  adopted,  giving  one 
representative  for  a  ^ed  number  of  peraons.  This  representa- 
tive ratio  was  proposed  by  the  present  bill  to  be  forty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred.  The  application  of  the  ratio  to  the 
several  States  left  much  larger  tinrepreaentecE  fittctions,  or 
residuary  numbers,  to  some  of  the  smaller  States  than  it  left 

to  adopt  perfect  Tedproclty  as  a  fnndameatBl  Britain  the  power  of  Szlog  snob  blgli  dis- 

pciuclple  of  lis  commsTidsl  Intercourse  wjth  ci-iminatlns  duties  in  lliTor  of  llie  products 

all  nations— that  wbjle   Oceat  Brltein  liad  of  her  conflsental  colonies  tliat  slmlkr  prod- 

retaictaiitl;  yielded  to  tbls  principle  in  our  note  of  the  United  States,  it  was  to  be  feared, 

InKrconrse  with  l)er  DnroMaiL  poEsesslons,  tronld  Ite  sent  to  the  ports  of  Qiese*  colonies, 

Bhe  pertlnaclpiiHlr  refused  It  in  onr  trade  with  to  profit  hy  (t  flctilions  uataisUsaUou  BO  as  to 

the  West  India  colonlee,  arid  hei:  effbi^ts  were  l>e  relieved  from  the  harden  of  the  alien  dn^, 

incessant  to  monld  the  Interoonrse  to  bei  and&omtliencetobe  transported  in  Srlitm 

peculiar  adTRatage.   It  la  also  known  to  ;du  iiMmu  to  the  places  of  constunptlon,  and 

that  our  minister  at  London  at  that  tbne  con-  Hierehy  Orsat  Britain  wonld  monopoUza  fbe 

tinually  Impreesed  on  tbe  American  Oorem-  wliole  of  fbe  navlftitioB  between  the  contl- 

ment  that,  BO  long  as  we  permitted,  wltbont  nent  and  her  lalanda  to  our  entire  exCtnBlon. 

resistance,  a  comBO  of  tilings  to  be  pnrsned  Mr.  Aflams  closed  his  remarks  by  aajInB  he 

so  Injurlons  to  us  and  so  henefidal  to  Oreat  wotddasktbeFresldent  to  bring  the  sutgect 

BrItMn,  lemonBtnincBwoiildbelnTatn.    Onr  again  under  Uie  conelderBtlon  of  tbe  Cabinet 

a i.  t.  J 3  _._■_  _  _■ — ,1 4.V...  j«i_  J three  dwB  I  would  cull 

..m  me  of  the  insult  of 

.    Ididso.andhelnfbrnied 

they  were  unanlmona  in  adytoing  the 

u  of  tbe  measure,  andln  parttcultir 

..^ . —,.     -da  '  from  elBBwhers.'    The  committee 

nmTersa^  approrefl  of,  Judging  by  the  yotes  was  convened  aMln,  and  I  communicated  all 
In  both  Houses  on  the  MlTwGtcb  was  first  the  InlOrmaUoal  3iad  obtained.  As  well  as 
enacted  on  tbe  anl^lGct ;  and  it  was  also  bs-  1  recollect,  they  unanimously  raconunended 
lieved  In  ^e  seqael  that  to  tills  course  was  to  reporting  the  hUL  I  think  I. cannot  hemlB' 
he  BBcilbed  the  eeiasatlon,  on  Sa  pact  of  taken  In  saying  that  Mr.  BufliB  Sing  wne  a 
Great  Britdn,  of  her  ezelnslve  pretenalons.  member  of  the  committee.  When 'we  reflect 
Eventually,  In  the  session,  '&-3,  tbe  progreea  on  bla  very  extenglve  capact^,  and  bis  inti- 
of  aSttlcBcalledftiraneweuactDieat  Afthae  mate  and  profOimd  knowledge  of  om;  com' 
time  It  was  my  lot  to  ba  the  Cbalnnan  of  the  mscdal  aflUra,  to  et^  nothing  of  other  moat 
CommUtee-oi  the  Senate  onForetgn  Bela-  respectable  members  of  the  committee,  it 
tlons.  Tbe  bill  as  It  passed,  I  beuere,  was  fanishes  a  toit  satisbatory  assurance  that 
famished  by  the  Adminiatratioa.  Whea  It  so  laiportantasicasucecauld  not  bare  paaaed 
waapresentedtothe  committee,  onr  aitentlon  witboat  adaecoa^eratloaandapexlectun*' 
was  drawn  to  these  aame  notorious  words  derstaTidIng  of  the  subject.  It  devolved  on 
*  from  elsewhere  { '  we  underatood  them  in  me,  from  my  retatTon  to  "Qie  committee,  to 
the  sense  which  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  present  to  tlie  Senate  'Ke  whole  subject,  and 
Qiem.  I  was  directed,  however,  br  the  coni'  an  the  Inltirmatlon  wMCh  the  coounittee  had 
mittee  to  have  an  IntecYiew  with  the  Sccro'  obtained— that  dnty  I  discharged,  I  am, 
tary  of  State,  tor  the  pnrpoae  of  aaeertainlng  therefore,  at  a  losa  to  conjectnre  on  what 
If  our  Interpretatjon  of  these  words  was  the  gnmndtheasseEtion.thatlt  was  little  under- 
one  designed,  and  also  to  obtain  all  the  fnfar>  stood,  la  to  rest ;  and  I  heard  with  snrpiise 
matiaQ  in  the  possession  of  the  Admlnlstra-  that  a  deltbeiste  enactment  of  the  United 
tion,snd  ItBvIewe  on  the  whole  mattsc.  I  Btatesof  AmcricainCoogre^aasembledwas 
obeyed  their  InstrauUonB  by  calling  on  Mr.  aldgmattzBd  as  s  silly  pretension.  Although 
Ajdams,  and  commanicating  the  wlsoss  of  the  I  cannot  speak  t^om  my  own  knowledge  of 
cnmmlcEee.  He  vent  toBj  into  the  matter,  the  course  of  the  Britiali  mbilster  in  re- 
I'ii'St,  by  Bbtting  that  the  policy  on  which  the  card  lo  tbe  measure  during  its  pendency  In 
Wll=r„,ftmna',raaHieieenltotthedellbot-  OtaigresB,  yoC,  I  hellevQ,  fiom  my  iBeoflec- 
n  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  tions,  that  he  did  express  bis  oplnioua  on 
ons  approbaUon.    He.  pro-  it. 

velop  the  reasons  which  Imd  "I  hope  to  be  In  Waehlngton  on  neit 

ironght  tfaem  to  tliat  reanlt    Those,  it  is  im-  Monday,  when  I  promise  myHelr  Uie  pleasure 

leceasaiy  tn  state.   It  may  be  proper,  how-  of  seemg  my  fiiende,  among  whom  I  take 

ver,  to  refer  to  one  of  them  aa  coimect^d  areatpleaanre  in permltUngmyaelf  to  believe 

pith  the  more  partlcnhir  ohjeot  of  your  In-  I  may  lankyou. 

uhy.    Were  Rewords,  saliT  he,  'ftom  else-  "lofteryonmy  raapecte. 


remedy  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  vigorous  andthat,  if  In  two  or 
coimtervailitifl:  policy.  I  happen  to  know  agaln.be  would  infbt 
thattMswaameoplnionofbottiMr.Madlsoa    their dellberatlDna.    ] 
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to  tlie  larger  ones ;  and,  as  the  process  produced  a  Hoi^e  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  membei^,  the  assignment  of  members 
made  by  the  bill  to  the  several  States  gave  to  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, forty  members,  while  she  was  entitled,  out  of  the  whole 
mass  presented  by  tlie  number  two  hundred  and  forty,  accord- 
ing to  lier  population,  to  but  thirty-eight.'  Porty  members  for 
the  State  of  New  York  gave  her  eight  times  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  process  assigned  to  Vermont,  although  her  popula- 
tion was  not  eight  times  that  of  Vermont  by  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand.  These  and  many  other  glaring  inequalities, 
operating  throughout  the  Union,  led  Mr.  Webster  to  make  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a  rule  that  would  better  effect  the  purprae  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  required  representa- 
tives and  direct  taxes  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  but  limited  the 
number  of  representatives  to  not  more  than  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  and  allowing,  however,  at  least  one  member  to  every 
State,  although  ita  representative  population  might  fall  short 
of  thirty  thousand.  But  the  Constitution  prescribed  no  pro- 
cess by  which  its  mandate  was  to  be  carried  out.  Hr.  "Webster 
considered  that  the  true  couree  was,  to  regard  the  Oonstitiition 
as  directing  an  equality  of  representation  between  the  States, 
as  nea/r  as  may  he,  since  absolute  equality  is  impracticable.  He 
embodied  his  views  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  he  made  to 
the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  April.  It  is  contained  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works.'  Its  principles  were  not  adopted  by  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  but  they  were  carried  out  under  the  census 
of  1850. 

His  principal  object  in  this  report,  and  in  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed  to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  requires  or  author- 
izes Congress,  in  apportioning  the  representation  of  the  States, 
to  adopt  a  fixed  integer  or  any  common  number  of  constitu- 
ents for  every  member  of  the  House.  Such  a  process  neces- 
sarily results  in  fractions  or  residuary  numbers,  and  renders 
it  exceedingly  difficult,  and  sometimes  impracticable,  to  at- 
tain that   approximate  equality  which  the  Constitution  con- 
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templatea.     On  this   subject  lie  received  the  eoncnrreiice  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  expressed  in  the  following  letter ; 

[from   CnANfiELLOK   KENT.] 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  Jia¥e  pei-used  the  report  yon  made  to  tlie  Senate,  and, 
sent  me,  on  tlie  apportionment  of  representatives.  Its  clear  and  severe 
logical  reasoning  has  struck  me  forcibly.  I  am  not  a  mathemalieian,  and 
not  well  veraed  in  the  application  of  divisora.  I  have  looked  at  the  Con- 
stitation  and  your  argument  again  and  again,  and  I  see  nothing  unconsti- 
tutional, but  great  justice  and  reason  in  your  amendment,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded,  that  Congress  are  bound  to  apportion  among 
the  States  according  to  numbers  as  near  ae  •ma/y  le.  Perfect  equality  is 
impracticable,  and  the  allowance  of  a  representative  to  fractions  exceeding 
a  moiety  of  the  ratio  would  seem  to  me  to  mate  the  best  approximation ; 
and  that  the  results  and  iiTcgularities  in  the  hill,  as  it  came  from  the  other 
House,  were  unjust  and  intolerable.  So  it  strikes  me ;  aud  I  see  no  inii-ac- 
tion  of  any  rule  in  the  Constitution,  but  a  conformity  to  its  spirit  and 
equity  (which  ia  e^aliiy),  in  tile  amenclment. 

"  Jab,  Eeht. 

"Hon.  D. "Webster. 

"  Be  so  good  aa  to  send  me  one  copy  out  of  the  five  ihmisavd  copies  of 
Mr.  Clay's  land  papers." 

In  the  conrse  of  this  year  Mr.  Webster  became  the  owner 
of  the  estate  at  ilarshfield,  which  I  have  already  said  was  the 
place  of  his  summer  residence  after  1824.  As  Captain  Thomas 
approached  the  age  of  seventy,  the  care  of  his  farm  became 
u'ksome  to  him.  His  means  were  not  lai^,  and  it  was  thought 
best  for  his  children  that  he  should  sell  this  property.  Mr.  Web- 
ster purchased  it  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  but  the  deed  was  not 
taken  until  April,  1832.  Ifor  wotdd  Mr.  Webster  then  consent 
that  Captain  Thomas  should  leave  the  house.  The  old  gentle- 
man continued,  in  fact,  to  live  there  nntil  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  27th  of  Jxily,  1837,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Wliile  he  lived,  Mr.  Webster  continually  spoke  of  the 
affairs  of  the  fai'm  as  if  it  were  still  the  property  of  its  foiTQer 
owner ;  saying,  "  Captain  Thomas  has  this,"  or  "  Captain 
Thomas  is  going  to  do  that,"  while  it  was  Mr.  Webster  who 
ordered,  and  Mr.  Webster  who  paid;  for  the  fees  of  the  great 
lawyer  went  lavishly  into  extensive  plantations,  noble  barns, 
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and  many  other  improvements.  But  the  family  of  Captain 
Thomas  did  not  continue  to  reside  there  as  the  result  of  any 
bargain.  It  was  simply  Mr.  "Wehster's  wish  that  they  should 
remain.  "  Captain  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Thomas,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  are  a  part  of  Marshfield,  and  it  can  never  be  the  same  with- 
out them."  Hereafter  we  shall  see  this  feeling  extending  itself 
to  their  children. 
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OELAPTEK    XIX. 
1833-1883. 


rnJLLIFIOATION CONDUCT    OF    SOL'TH    OAHOIINA^SPEECH   AT  WOE- 

CESTEK  IN   OCTOBER,  1B32 — -KEELEOTrON   OS'  GBHEEAL  JACKSON — 

ME.  Calhoun's  position- — the  pbesident's   pkoclamation — 

ME,    clay's    OOMPEOMISB    BILL — THE    FORCE    BILL— ME.    WEB- 

stek's   views    of   the    peopee    couese    to   be   puesited— 
debate  with  me.  calhoun  on  the  natueb   of  the  gov- 

EENMENT PEESIDBNT    JACZSON's    "VISIT     TO     NEW    JSNGLAND — ■ 

ME,     WEESTEe's     visit     TO      THE  WEST  —  GENEEAL     JACKSON's 

SENSE  or  ME.  Webster's  services — ooeeespohdphce. 


MR.  WEBSTEE  was  well  advised,  when,  at  the  dinner  given 
to  him  in  New  York,  in  March,  1831,  he  intimated  that 
the  crisis  of  nulhfication  was  not  wholly  passed  by.  Congress 
met  in  December,  1831,  and  adjourned  in  March,  1832,  without 
surrendering  the  policy  of  protection,  and  without  renouncing 
the  constitutional  power  to  lay  duties  of  discrimination  for  the 
purpose  of  fostei'iiig  American  manufactures.  ^Notwithstanding 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  views  maintained  by  Mr,  Webster 
in  the  debate  of  1830,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, many  of  the  statesmen,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  adhered  with  unshciken  pertinacity  to  the  con- 
viction that  a  State  can  constitutionally  and  rightfully  arrest 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress  within  her  own  limits, 
when  she  believes  that  it  transcends  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Events  were  now  to  bring  this  doctrine  to  the  test  of  an  actual 
collision ;  and,  according  as  that  collision  should  he  met  "by  the 
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General  Govemment,  the  Constitiition  would  be  freed  in  all 
future  tirae  from  furtlior  hazards  to  its  authority,  oi'  the  neces- 
sary assertion  of  that  authority  might  have  to  be  undertaken  at 
some  ftitare  period  amid  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  civil  war. 
What  part  Mr.  Webster  acted  in  this  emergency,  what  were  Ms 
opinions  respecting  the  atepa  that  ought  to  he  taken,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  the  Govenunent  ought  to  be  left  in  reference 
to  this  whole  subject,  must  now  be  explained. 

In  November,  1832,  a  State  convention  assembled  at  Co- 
lumbia, in  South  Carolina,  and  adopted  an  ordinance  declaring 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  TTnited  States  to  he  null  and  void 
within  the  limits  of  that  State ;  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  pasa  such  State  lawB  as  would  be  necessaiy  to 
carry  the  ordinance  in  question  into  effect  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  February,  1833,  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  Govei-nor  laid  before  them  the  ordinance 
of  the  convention,  now  become  "  a  part  of  the  fondameiital  law 
of  South  Carolina."  In  his  message,  he  said  that  "  the  die  has 
been  at  last  cast,  and  South  Oai'olina  has  at  length  appealed  to 
her  ulterior  sovereignty  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  and 
has  planted  herself  on  her  reseiwed  rights.  The  rightful  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  cLu^tion  which  we  shall  any  longer 
argue.  It  is  sufRcient  that  she  has  willed  it,  and  that  the  act 
is  done ;  nor  is  its  sti-ict  compatibility  with  our  constitutional 
obligation  to  ail  laws  passed  by  the  General  Government, 
within  the  authorized  gi-ante  of  power,  to  be  drawn  in  question, 
when  this  interposition  m  exerted  in  a  case  in  which  the  com- 
pact has  been  palpably,  deliberately,  ^and  dangerously  violated. 
That  it  brings  up  a  conjuncture  of  deep  and  momentous  inter- 
rat  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor  denied.  This  crisis  presents 
a  class  of  duties  which  is.  'referable  to  yoiwselves.  Ton  have 
been  commanded  by  the  people,  in  their  highest  sovereignty,  to 
take  care  that,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  their  will  shall 
be  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  legislation,  which  you  have  to 
employ  at  this  crisis  is  the  precise  amount  of  such  enactments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  collect, 
within  our  hmits,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  protective  tariffs 
thus  nidlified,"  He  proceeds  :  "  That  you  shall  arm  every 
citizen  with    a    civil   process,  by  which   he   may  claim,  if  he 
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pleases,  a  reBtitntion  of  his  goods,  seized  under  the  e 
posts,  on  his  giving  eeeurity  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  suit  at  law ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  define  what  shall  constitute  treason 
against  the  State,  and,  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  compel 
obedience,  and  punish  disobedience  to  your  own  hiws,  are 
points  too  obyious  to  rec[uire  any  discussion.  In  one  word,  you 
must  survey  the  whole  ground.  Ton  must  look  to  and  provide 
for  all  possible  contingencies.  In  your  own  limits,  your  own 
courts  of  judicature  must  not  only  he  supreme,  but  you  must 
look  to  the  ultimate  i^ne  of  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and 
power  between  them  and  the  courts  of  the  ITnited  States." 

In  prompt  compliance  with  this  and  other  recommendations 
in  the  Governor's  message,  the  Legislature  passed  acts  providing 
for  the  replevin  of  goods  that  might  he  seized  under  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  Statra ;  inflicting  heavy  pimishments  upon 
any  persons  who  might  undertalte  to  execute  those  laws ;  and 
raising  military  forces  to  resist  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  repel  any  efforte  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  the  State  into  a  submission  to  their  execution. 
On  the  20th  of  December  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation, 
giving  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers for  this  piuTJose.  Thus  the  whole  revenue  system  of  the 
United  States  was  obstructed,  and  apparently  overthrown,  in 
South  Carolina;  so  that,  if  these  measures  were  left  without 
being  defeated  and  suppressed,  foreign  merchandise,  of  any  de- 
scription, could  be  introduced  into  the  ports  of  that  State  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  duties  whatever.  !No  period  was  as- 
signed for  the  operation  of  this  state,  of  things.  H'otiung  was 
left  for  the  United  States  by  this  State  legislation  but  imeondi- 
tional  submission.  In  an  address,  however,  issued  by  the  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
tliey  said ;  "  Having  now  presented,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  our  confederate  States,  the  fixed  and 
final  determination  of  this  State  in  relation  to  the  protecting 
system,  it  remains  for  us  to  siibmit  a  plan  of  taxation  in  wliich 
we  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce,  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  conces- 
sion, provided  we  are  met  in  due  time  and  in  a  becoming  spirit, 
by  the  States  interested  in  the  protection  of  manufactures," 
Mr.  "Webster  had  to  ])erform  a  very  delicate  duty,  before  the 
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meeting  of  Congress,  wliicli,  while  it  would  present  to  tlie  coun- 
try the  grounde  on  which  he  called  in  question  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration,  would  signify  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  that  Adiuinistration  in  regard  to  the  impending  collision 
with  South  Carolina.  It  was  highly  important,  on  the  one  hand, 
that,  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  Administration,  he  should 
not  place  himself  in  such  a  position  toward  it  that  his  aid  could 
not  be  sought  when  the  time  should  ariive  for  asserting  the  just 
authority  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  important  that  the  conntiy  should  un- 
deKitand  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Constitution  free  from 
dangers  arising  from  the  course  of  the  Administration  itself. 
It  was  his  habit,  when  requested  to  addr^s  bodies  of  men  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  party  oi^aniza- 
tion,  to  speak  with  great  circumspection,  to  seek  to  influence 
public  opinion,  and,  through  public  opinion,  to  act  upon  men  in 
official  stations.  Such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  by  the 
assembhng  of  a  political  convention  of  the  National  Eepubliean 
party  of  Massachusetts,  at  Worcester,  on  tlio  13th  of  October 
(1833),  preparatory  to  the  annixal  elections  in  that  State,  and  to 
the  presidential  election,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  candidate  of  this  party. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  "Webster  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  of  General  Jackson  himself,  to  the  atti^ 
tude  in  which  the  latter  stood  in  reference  to  some  of  the  powers 
of  the  Constitution.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  in  South 
Carolina,  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Union  was 
openly  threatened  with  resistance,  and  that  in  Gieoi^a  a  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  directing  the  deHv- 
eranee  of  individuals  held  in  prison  by  the  State  authorities, 
was  set  at  naught,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  President  had  treated  the  powera  of  the  Constitution 
was  signally  unfavorable  to  tlieir  present  execution  and  their 
future  stability.  He  contrasted  the  Presidejit's  amjual  menage 
of  1830,  which  asserted  the  eonetitutional  power  to  protect  and 
foster  domestic  manufactures,  with  the  recent  "  veto  "  message, 
which  treated  laws  of  protection  as  "  a  prostitution  of  oui"  gov- 
ernment to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  ;  "  and  he  adverted,  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  act  of  1824, 
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now  the  object  of  attack  in  all  the  wai'fare  waged  against  the 
protective  policy,  was  voted  for  hy  the  President,  who  was  then 
a  Senator  in  Congress,  Talking  the  present  opinioue  of  the 
President,  however,  as  more  impoi'tant  than  any  question  of  his 
personal  consistency,  Mr.  Webster  believed  that  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  constitntional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  system  of  protection,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
pr^idential  election,  which  occurred  soon  afterwai'd,  resulted 
In  the  defeat  of  Mi-.  Clay,  and  in  the  reelection  of  General  Jact- 
son  by  a  very  grea|.  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.^ 

Whatever  might  have  been  General  Jackson's  personal  opin- 
ions respecting  the  tariff,  a  duty  was  cast  upon  him  which  he 
certainly  esihibited  no  desire  to  avoid.  He  regarded  the  ordi- 
nance of  SoutK  Carolina  and  the  acts  of  her  Legislatnre  aa  suffi- 
cient notice  to  him  that  the  collection  of  the  i-evenne  was  to  be 
forcibly  resisted  in  that  State ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
he  issued  his  eeiehrated  proclamation,  which,  adopting  entirely 
the  views  that  had  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Webster  (in  the  de- 
bate of  1830)  conceraing  the  natin-e  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
powera  of  Ciongi-^s,  directed  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  dis- 
charge their  several  duties,  warned  the  people  and  authorities 
of  South  Carolina  of  the  consequences  of  their  resistance,  and 
frankly  makuig  known  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  alleged  inequality  of  laws,  "which,"  he  said,  "may 
have  been  unwisely,  not  nnconstitntionally  passed,"  conld  be 
removed,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  retrace  their 
steps.  At  the  same  time,  he  distinctly  and  firmly  informed 
them  that  the  acts  which  they  meditated  wei-g  treason,  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed,  and  that  all  oppo- 
sition to  them  must  be  put  down. 

.  It  had  become  apparent,  before  the  assembling  of  Congre^ 
in  December,  that  the  public  men  of  South  Carolina,  who  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  State,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
asserted  right  of  nullification.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had  determined  to  re- 
sign the  vice-presidency,  and  to  talie  his  seat  in  tliat  body. 

'  Mr.    Clay   obtained   the   States  of  Soutli  Carolina  was  ^ven  to  Mc.  Floyil, 

MaBsachuaatts,  Ehode  Island,  Connpcti-  of  Vii'ginia..    General  Jackson   had  all 

out,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eentnoby —  the  otEep  States— two  hundred  and  nme- 

forly-nine  electoral  voteE.     Tlie  vote  of  teen  Totea. 
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Hie  pamphlet  on  the  right  of  nuliificationj  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  a  paper  that  required  an  answer.  It  waa  his  purpose  to 
malfe  that  answer  in  a  similar  form,  by  addressing  a  public  letter 
on  the  subject  to  Chancellor  Kent ; '  but  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  intention  to  be  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
the  approaching  session  led  Mr.  Webster  to  prefer  encountering 
hia  doctrines  there. 

Mr.  "Webster  was  on  liis  way  to  Washington,  in  the  month 
of  December,  after  the  proclamation  had  been  issued  for  several 
days.  At  an  inn  in  New  Jersey  he  met  a  traveller,  to  whom  he 
was  not  kn  own,  and  of  whom  he  inquired  the  news.  The  stranger, 
who  was  fresh  from  Washington,  answered  that  General  Jackson 
had  made  a  proclamation,  taken  altogether  from  Mr.  Welster's 
speech  of  1830,  in  reply  to  General  Hayne.  The  proclamation  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State.'  On 
his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Webster  met  there  Mr.  Clay,  who 
informed  him  that  he  had  prepared  a  plan  for  settling  the  tariff 
diificnlty,  which  he  would  make  known  to  Mr.  Webster  when 
they  reached  Washington,  He  did  not  leani  it,  however,  directly 
from  Mr.  Clay,  but  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  intended  bHI,  in  the 
handwi-iting  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  placed  in  Mr.  Webster's  hands 
by  a  third  person,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.  It  contained 
a  preamble,  reciting  that  differences  of  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
protecting  manufacturing  industry,  by  duties  on  similar  articles 
when  imported,  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  threatening 
serious  disturbances,  which  it  was  desirable  to  prevent.  The 
first  section  then  proposed  to  enact  that  the  existing  tariff  laws 
should  remain  in  force  until  March  3, 1840,  and  that  then  aU 
should  be  and  "  hereby  are  "  repealed.  The  second  section  pro- 
vided that,  until  March  3, 1840,  no  higher  or  other  duties  than 
those  now  existing  ^aH  be  laid ;  "  and  from  and  after  the  afore- 
said day,  all  duties  collected  upon  any  article  whatever  of  for- 
eign importation  shall  be  equal,  according  to  the  value  thereof, 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  providing  such 

'  Correspondence,  L,  B26.  of  New  Tork.    This  and  some  other  pa- 

'  MS.  memorani3um  by  Mr.  Webstei-,  pets  derived  from  Mr.  Webster  wiE  be 
in IhepoeBesaionttf  Hon.  Hiram  KetoLura,    cited  hereafter  as  "  Ketolium  MS." 
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revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  expenditure  of 
the  Government,  wUJicmt  regard  to  the  protection  or  &n,eowrage~ 
■ment  of  (my  fyrcmah  of  doTnestio  md/mtry  whatever"  "When 
Mr.  Olay  offered  liis  till,  however,  in  the  Senate,  the  ■words  here 
printed  in  italics  'were  not  emhraeed  in  it,  and  other  raodiiiea- 
tions  were  made,  as  will  he  seen  hereafter.  But,  either  with  or 
without  these  words,  the  meaanre  was  not  one  that  could  receive 
Mr,  Webster's  snpport.  For  the  original  introduction  of  the 
policj  of  protection  he  was  in  no  degree  reaponsible.  But  it 
had  been  made  the  pohcy  of  the  country ;  and,  since  the  tariff 
act  of  182i,  the  great  stimulus  it  had  given  to  manufactures 
had  caused  veiy  large  masses  of  capital,  and  also  a  great  aggre- 
gate of  smaller  amoimts,  to  be  invested  in  ^tablishmente  which 
represented  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  rich,  but  the  interests 
of  those  who  could  by  no  means  he  classed  in  that  category.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question,  in  Mr,  "Webster's  view,  as  it  was  in 
1817,  whether  an  original  policy  of  free  trade  is  best  for  such  a 
nation  aa  ours.  That  question  had  been  settled ;  a  long  eom'se 
of  legislation  had  estahHshed  the  opposite  policy ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  Mr.  "Webster  simply  a  question  whether,  for  the 
mere  pui-pose  of  conforming  his  present  public  conduct  to  theo- 
retical opinions  which  he  had  expressed  seventeen  years  before, 
in  a  very  different  state  of  things,  he  should  lend  Iiis  aid  to  over- 
turn a  system,  in  the  continuance  of  which  he  believed  tlie  in- 
terest of  the  country  to  be  now  deeply  involved. , 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  so  collect  its  revenues  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  our 
domestic  indnstry — a  power  which  Mi'.  Webster  never  at  any 
time  questioned,  and  which  was  all  that  he  ever  contended  for — 
much  important  information,  respecting  the  purposes  of  those 
who  founded  and  the  people  who  ratified  the  Constitution,  had 
been  added  to  what  was  hnown  when  the  policy  of  pi'otection 
was  first  resorted  to.  In  1830-'33,  there  was  no  prominent 
statesman  in  the  party  with  which  Mi-.  "Webster  acted  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  this  power;  and  least  of  all  men  did 
he  doubt  it.  There  were,  in  truth,  many  important  men  in  the 
opposite  party,  who  held  it  as  firmly  as  he  did,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds. 

There  was  still  another  reason  why  Mr.  "Webster  could  not 
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be  a  party  to  any  abandonment  of  this  policy,  or  to  any  renun- 
ciation of  tlie  eonatitntional  power.  The  laws  of  the  Union 
were  resisted.  The  whole  revenue  system  was,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, threatened  with  direct  nnlliflcation.  The  President  of  the 
TJnited  States  had  &  duty  to  perform,  which  he  could  not  per- 
form imle^  his  hands  were  strengthened  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. At  such  a  time  to  midertake  a  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  which  would  carry  in  itself  an  immediate  or  prospective 
renunciation  of  the  constitutional  power  on  wMeh  those  laws 
had  been  passed— passed  with  the  concnrrence  of  men  who  dif- 
fered about  almost  evei-y  thing  else — appeared  to  Mr,  "Webster 
to  he  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerons.  In  all  the  discussions 
on  Mr,  Clay's  "compromise"  mef^ure,  as,  when  introduced,  it 
came  to  be  regarded,  and  in  all  the  changes  that  it  underwent 
from  Mr.  Clay's  original  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  "Webster's 
chief  objection  was  aimed  at  what  he  regarded  as  an  unwise 
and  unwortiiy  surrender  of  a  constitutional  power,  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable attempt  to  control  its  future  exercise,  and  as  an  impracti- 
cable effort  to  settle  the  degree  of  protection  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  afford  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  Washiiogton  in  the  early  part  of 
the  se^ion  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  "Webster  to  two  of  his 
friends : 


"  Mt  dbab  Sie  :  I  am  glad  to  receive  yoiir  letter.  We  are  surroiuideil 
with  difficultiea  here,  of  various  sorts ;  and  it  is  aot  a  little  uncertain  tov 
we  shall  get  out  of  them.  At  the  present  moment,  it  would  seem  that 
public  opimon,  ajid  the  stem  rebuke  by  the  ExecntiTe  government,  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  suppressed  the  immediate  danger  of  nullification.  As  far 
aa  we  see  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  South  Carolina,  her  laws  limp  far 
behiufl  her  oi-diaance.  For  aught  that  appeal's,  nothing  will  iuten-upt  the 
ordinary  collection  of  duties,  after  February  1st,  unless  some  iudlividual 
chooses  to  tiy  the  nullifying  remedy.  If  any  importer  should  suffer  a 
seizure  to  be  made,  and  should  endeavor  to  replevy,  under  the  State  pro- 
cess, the  collector  would  probaWj  not  delirer  up  the  goods  to  the  sherifF, 
nor  suffer  his  own  goods  to  be  taken  m  mtliemmi.  This,  probably,  v/ould 
hviiig  on  ft  trial  of  strength. 

"  But  our  more  imminent  danger,  in  my  opinion,  is  that,  seizing  oh  the 
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occasion,  the  anti-toriff  party  Tvill  prostrate  the  whole  tariff  system.  You 
will  have  seen  the  bill  reported  by  Mr,  Verplanck,  Great  and  extraordi- 
iiary  efforts  are  put  forth  to  push  that  bill  rapidly  through  Congress.  It 
is  likcQy  to  be  finally  acted  upon,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
before  the  country  can  be  made  to  look  on  it  in  its  true  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  friends  ■will  resist  it,  of  course,  and  hold  on  to  the  last,  A 
vigorous  opposition  Ttill,  at  least,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  made,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, produce  the  nece^ity,  on  the  part  of  the  supportera  of  the  measure, 
to  make  some  beneficial  amendments  in  it,  before  even  it  can  get  through 
the  House  of  Bepreaectativi^. 

"  Under  these  cu'cuniatances,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  estremely  usefnl 
that  tJie  Legislatui-e  of  Massachusetts  should  express  its  temperate  but  firm 
opinion,  first  against  the  ilocti'ine  of  nullification ;  secondly,  on  the  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  which  woidd  be  pei-petrated  by  this  thorough  and 
sndden  proatratioii  of  the  protective  system, 

"  Oa  this  ground  of  vested  interest  v?e  can  make,  if  weU  sustained  at 
home,  the  most  efficient  stand  against  tlie  threatened  ruin.  We  mean  to 
occupy  this  grotmd,  and  to  make  tlie  most  of  it, 

"  If  the  biU  Tvere  now  in  the  Senate,  it  wordd  not  pass ;  but,  how  fer 
individuals  may  be  brought  over  by  party  discipline  in  the  drill  of  a  month, 
it  is  imposable  to  say, 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  President  himself  wishes  the  bill  to  pass.  S 
contra,  I  fancy  he  woidd  prefer  tlie  undivided  honor  of  suppressing  nnlliE- 
cation  now,  and  to  take  his  own  time  hereafter  to  remodel  the  tariff.  But 
the  party  push  on,  fearing  the  effect  of  the  docti'ines  of  the  proclamation, 
and  endeavoring  to  interpose,  and  to  save  Carolina,  not  by  the  proclama- 
tion, bnt  by  taking  away  the  ground  of  complaint. 

"But  against  this,  again,  there  is  some  degi'ee  of  undercurrent,  because 
there  are  some  who  thinlc  that  smrenderiiig  the  tariff  to  the  menaces  of 
nullification  would  be  voting  a  triumph  to  Mr,  Calhoim,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr,  Yan  Buren's  expectations,  etc, 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  other  friends,  especially  if  you 
can  give  me  any  good  advice, 

"  Tours  ever  truly, 

"  Dakiel  Webbtek," 


[10    OniEy-JUSTICE   1 

'^  WiSniNOTOir,  Jtavaary  5, 1S33. 

"  My  dear  Sm :  Your  letter  of  December  39th  is  received,  and  has 
given  me  pleasure,  I  regai'd  you,  my  dear  sir,  not  only  as  an  acquaintance 
of  many  years'  standing,  but  also  as  one  whose  conntenance  and  kindness 
were  important  to  me  in  youth,  I  shall  be  sure  to  send  you  any  thing 
which  I  may  think  you  would  like  to  receive,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take 
the  trouble  to  acknowledge  receipts.  It  will  be  quite  enough  that  I  under- 
derstaud  generally  that  such  communications  arc  welcome. 
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"  The  impression  here  to-day  seems  to  be  that  uuUiflcation  has  assumed 
a  less  tlireatening  aspect;  at  least,  the  dangei-  of  immediate  coUisioa  ap- 
pears less.  The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  carry 
the  ordinance  into  effect  tloes  not  coma  up  to  the  ordinance.  It  may  happen 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  and  the  act,  things  may  go  on  much 
as  they  have  done. 

"  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  fate  of  the  new  Tariff  Bill.  It  will 
paaa  the  House  if  the  Pi-esident  deau'es  it ;  but  that  is  doubtful.  If  it  were 
now  in  the  Senate,  it  wonld  be  postponed  from  indisposition  to  act  again 
on  that  subject  so  soon;  but  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  ivith  it 
should  it  come  to  ua  a  month  hence. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  so  changing  a  world,  if  people  will  but 
stand  sfill,  others,  sooner  or  later,  will  come  to  them.  Were  you  not  struck 
with  this  truth  in  seeing  the  proelamafion  ? 

"With  constant  regard,  yours, 

"  Dakibl  Webstek." 

In  his  animal  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  s^sion,  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  had  suggested  that  it  might  hecome  nec^sary  for 
hira  to  recommend  certain  measure  to  enable  him  to  meet  tlie 
threatened  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union.  On  the  16th 
of  January  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  communi- 
cating, officially  and  in  detail,  what  had  occurred  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  recommending  the  measures  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  emergency.'  He  asked  that  provision  might 
be  made,  that  whenever,  by  unlawful  combination  or  obstruc- 
tion, in  any  State  or  port,  the  collection  of  duties  had  become 
impracticable,  the  President  should  be  authorized  to  change  the 
collection  districts  and  ports  of  entry,  and  to  establish  the  cns- 
tom-house  at  some  secure  place,  where  vessels  and  cargoes  could 
be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  collector  until  the  duties  were 
properly  paid  or  secured,  and  to  protect  that  custody  hy  the 
employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  To  shield  the  officers 
so  acting  from  suits  in  the  State  eourte,  he  asked,  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  such  eases  to  (he  Federal  tribunals, 
where  they  should  be  tried  and  determined  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  instituted  there.  Mr.  Oalhoua  had  now  taken  liis 
seat  in  the  Senate.  On  the  motion  to  refer  the  message  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  made  some  remarks  that  ex- 
hibited a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  indicated  his  purpose  to  con- 
'  Ml',  Wfihster  was  Apprised  of  tiiia  message  before  it  was  sont. 
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test  strennously  the  propriety  of  the  Preeident'e  course.  The 
message,  however,  was  quietly  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  in  less  than  a  week  their  chairman,  Mr.  "Wilkhis, 
reported  a  bill,  "  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,"  which  became  known  and  has  since  been  called 
the  celebrated  "  Torce  Bill."  Its  consideration  was  fixed  for 
Monday,  the  28th  of  January,  as  the  special  order  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  appreciating  what  was  impending,  immediately 
made  a  m!ovement  to  interpose  what  he  denominated  a  "  plea 
in  bar,"  against  this  use  of  force.  He  offered  certain  resolu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  principles  on  which  the  hill 
rested,  expressing  his  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,*  They  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Mr.  Calhoun  pressed  them  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Webster  professed  his  readiness  to  naeet  the  dis- 
cuBsion  at  any  proper  time,  but  did  not  think  they  shoidd  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  bUl.  They  were 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  revenue  collection  bill  was  proceeded 
with;  Mr.  Calhoun  saying  that  he  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  propositions,  and  Mr.  "Webster  replying  in  his  seat, 
"I  do  not  doubt  it." 

The  "  Force  Bill,"  when  originally  introduced  into  the  Senate, 

1  The  followinsr  are  the  reaolutLons:  ''Jtesam,  That  tha  aseerUons  tbot  the 

"SeiOim,  That  the  people  of  the  sereial    E«  Y*.°/,S.Uh?SI"^,  " 

ateB  .oompof  lng;_  ttiese  _  United,  State.  _are    ^W^T  "  .^Ft^S.  " 


SMtid^'«le71orSSBtfSitosi™S  be™,  uittofl  ™  aS' prtiSple  ot  the  soda! 

to  which  ft^  psopla  of  eaeli  Stats  aooedefl  aa  oompaM,  and  aBsuch  sra  now  ftimea  into 

a  eepaiata  BOTaralsn  community,  each  Mnd-  ™8  nation  or  people,  or  that  they  hare  erer 

infflweitbritaolnpai-Uonlacratttcalion;  }S?'?°Tl^\^^2  ^^^ir^^.l°' 

aSthatthe'TJnion.ofSliichtheBaiacompaoE  Jltieal^lstence;  thai  the  pepplBOftiie  bbv- 

le  the  bond,  1b  a  Wlon  between  the  StStes  «'l,?'""!J=<^t?^^,'^.^^YHir=™I^?™'!™ 

laUfrins  the  same  members  thereof,  cetalned  their  sorereigutr ; 

"  nuM^wj^  Thii*  ih/i  n^nni^  nP  thj>  npirprqT  that  the  alleslaDGe  Of  their  citizens  h^  Deen 

Stat  J  an^nited  l^the  conlutnlional  I^  ttaneferred^  the  General  Goremment ;  that 

delerated  to  that  eovanmient,  ftir  that  pn>  of  (ndging  inthe  last  resort  aa  to  the  estent 

ETcertMn  deflailfl  powera,  to  be  erei'&ed  oj  ^  VOV'ts  reaerrad.  and,  of  coueeqnHice, 

by,  TeaorvlnK,  afthe  aame  time,  each  ^  ^<>i?  ^'^*^^™  ""t  onlj  wtlhenf 

"ftilsel^realdmiTn-aaaofppwerB,  foanaation  ln"\ratb, bat  are  coBtra^ tJi  the 

II.1U.  oTowi^  treit.  nwn  lujrairaia  ftrnmi-n.  moBt  Certain  and  phun  hleiortcal  mctB,  and 

^J^.  f^^J^iS^  'Zl't^^.  ^?^i?„S?^™  the  dearest  drfoMioin  of  teaaoD :  and  that 


d"Bleg^te'if^thfl"oojip"act7itfl"Rd;a'K«"iiiiai:  S?  <!^5™?il5!^'^^°i™ 

thoiKea,  ^  are  of  So  effect :  and  that  the  Olatolng  authort-^  ftom  bo  =„,«.»,„=  ..=- 

BttnLeQaTannoentiBEotjnadeihBflnaltndffo  sumptions,  miiBt  of  necesBlty  be  nnconatl- 

of  the  powe™  delegated  to  it,  s!nce^^  t?"^?^^  i^^k^.^  JS^  .'P'.L'sfl,'^ 

would  make  Ito  dlsi^tion,  and  not  Ite  conBti.  fJ^  ™hreH  ae  sovaro^ty  of  the  States, 

taHon.themaaBureof  «a  poitersibnt  that  Jo  deatrpy  the  federal  chaincter  of  the  Un- 

MlnJl  MbMoaaea  of  compact  among  gov  '™!  "T*  ^   ''^l'  °^   ^'^   "'ins  a   coiieol. 

erelfin  parties,  wlilioQt  anj  common  judge,  W^™  ^^kSStlm  '^d"wM™'ihSst'^^ 

^Sf°thS*lnfiScSlVo'f'lho'"modo'md  ces^arily  terminafe 'in  the  i™a  of  libeitl 

measure  of  redreae.  jtoeif." 
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was  wholly  an  Administration  measure.  Its  conduct  tlirougli 
the  Senate  was  left  pi-incipally  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gmndy,  of 
Tennessee ;  but  many  of  General  Jackson's  friends  recoiled  from 
its  snpport.  In  this  condition  of  things,  other  aid  "became  essen- 
tial; and,  among  the  President's  friends  in  the  Hoiiae  of  Kepre- 
eentatives,  there  was  much  inquiry  as  to  "  where  Mr.  "Webster 
was,"  Several  of  these  gentlemen  sought  and  obtained  personal 
interviews  witli  Mm,  At  length,  aa  the  diBcussion  proceeded  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  "Webster  being  absent,  from  engagements  or  ill 
heaJtli,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  visited  him  at  his 
lodgings,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  this  measure,  and  in  preparing  and  maldng  all 
nece^ary  amendments  to  it.^ 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  "Webster  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  found  this  bill  an  object  of  attack  from  some  of  the 
Administration  members.  Having  interposed  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  a  few  words  against  a  motion  to  postpone  the  bill, 
and  urging  that  the  Senate  continue  its  discussion  until  all  who 
desired  had  been  heard  upon  it,  Mr,  Kuig,  of  Alabama,  said 
that,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wished  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  upon  the  bill,  he  should  be  happy  to  listen  to  him  at 
any  length.  Mr,  Webster  simply  replied  that  he  appreciated 
this  kindne^,  but  that,  xtnder  existing  circumstances,  he  had  no 
disposition  to  address  the  Senate  on  this  bill,  then  or  at  any 
future  time.'  As  the  bill  was  now  tlie  special  order  for  each 
day  at  12  o'clock,  it  was  called  on  the  following  day  (February 
8th),  when  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said : 

"  He  wiBhed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  t'he  debate  for  a  single  moment, 
in  order  to  Bet  one  matter  right,  if  he  could.  Since  a  warm  controversy 
ivas  rising,  he  thought  it  bnt  proper  that  we  should  underBtand  between 
what  parties  the  conttOTersy  existed. 

"  Boon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Eng- 
land, an  Ameiican.  ve^el  fell  in  at  sea  with  one  of  Englantl,  and  gave  in- 
formation of  the  declaration.  The  English  master  inquired,  with  uo  little 
warmtli  of  manner  aad  expression,  why  the  United  States  hod  gone  to  war 
with  England.  The  American  answered  him,  that  difficulties  had  existed 
for  a  good  while  between  the  two  Governments,  and  that  it  was  at  length 
thonght  in  America  to  be  high  time  for  the  parties  to  come  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding. 

1  Ketelium  MS.  ^  July  'ith. 
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"I  incline  to  tMnk,  Mr.  President,  that  a  war  Ims  bi-okea  out  here, 
which  is  very  litely,  before  it  closes,  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  Ijctter  under- 
standing. Bnt  who  ore  the  parties !  Will  yon  please  to  remeniber,  sir, 
that  this  is  a  measure  founded  in  ExemitiTe  recommendation  3  The  Pred- 
dent,  charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laivs, 
has  sent  us  a  message,  alleging  that  powerful  combinations  are  forming  to 
resist  their  execution ;  that  the  existing  laws  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
crisis ;  and  recommending  snndry  enactments  as  necessary  for  tbe  occasion. 
The  message  being  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  commiLtee 
has  reported  a.  bill  in  compliance  with  the  President's  reoommendatioii. 
It  has  not  gone  beyond  tbe  message.  Every  thing  in  the  bill,  every  single 
pi-ovision,  which  ia  now  complained  of^  is  in  the  message.  Yet  the  whole 
war  is  raised  against  the  bill,  and  against  the  committee,  as  if  the  com- 
mittee had  ori^natfid  tbe  wliole  matter.  Gentlemen  get  up  and  address 
us,  as  if  they  were  ai^uing  against  some  measure  of  a  fiiclioiis  opposition. 
They  look  the  same  way,  sir,  and  speak  with  the  same  vehemence,  as  they 
used  to  do  when  they  raised  their  patriotic  voices  against  what  they  called 
a  'coalition,' 

"  Now,  air,  let  it  be  known,  once  for  all,  that  this  ia  on  Administi-ation 
measure ;  that  it  is  the  President's  own  measui-e ;  and  I  pi-ay  gentlemen  to 
have  the  goodness,  if  they  call  it  hard  names,  and  talk:  loudly  against  its 
friends,  not  to  overlook  its  source.  Let  them  attack  it,  if  they  choose  to 
attack  it,  in  it^  origin. 

"  Let  it  be  known,  also,  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill  are  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Administration ;  and  that  it  is  main- 
tained in  tliis  House  by  those  who  are  among  its  steadfast  fiiends  of  long 
standing. 

"  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  President's  own  measure.  Let  those 
who  oppose  it,  oppose  it  as  such.  Let  them  Mrly  acknowledge  its  oii^, 
and  meet  it  accordingly, 

"The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  (TVTr.  Bibb),  who  spoke  first 
against  the  bUl,  said  he  found  in  it  another  Jei'sey  prison-ship;  let  him 
state,  then,  that  the  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recommend- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  tlie  Jersey  prison-^hip.  He 
aaya,  too,  that  the  bill  snuffs  of  the  alien  and  sedition  law.  But  tlie  bill  is 
fragrant  of  no  flower  except  the  same  which  perfumes  the  message.  Let 
him,  then,  say,  if  he  thinks  so,  that  General  Jackson  advises  a  revival  of 
the  principles  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

"The  honorable  member  from  Vii^inia  (Mr.  Tyler)  finds  out  a  resem- 
blance between  this  bill  and  the  Boston  port  bill.  Sir,  if  one  of  these  be 
Imitated  from  tlie  other,  the  imitation  is  the  President's.  The  bill  makes 
the  President,  he  says,  sole  judge  of  the  Constitution:  Does  lie  mean  to 
say  that  the  President  has  recommended  a  measnra  which  ia  to  make  him 
sole  judge  of  the  Constitution?  The  bill,  he  declares,  sacrifices  every 
thing  to  arbitrai7  power ;  he  will  lend  ao  aid  io  its  passive;  he  would 
rather  '  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Boman.'     He  did  not  say 
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'  the  old  Eoman.'  Tet  the  gentleman  ivcll  knows  tliat,  if  iiny  thing  ia  sac- 
rificed to  arbitrary  power,  the  ea^rifice  has  been  demanded  by  the  'old 
Eoman,'  as  he  and  others  have  called  hun ;  by  the  President  whom  he  has 
supported,  so  often  and  so  ably,  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country. 
He  says,  too,  that  one  of  the  aectiona  is  an.  English  Botany  Bay  law,  except 
that  it  is  worse.  This  section,  sir,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  just  what  the 
President's  message  recommended.  Similar  observations  are  applicable  to 
the  remajks  of  both  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina.  It  is 
aot  necessary  t«  particularize  those  remarks.    They  were  in  the  same  strain, 

"  Therefore,  air,  let  it  he  understood,  let  it  be  known,  thai  the  war 
which  these  gentlemen  choose  to  wage,  ia  waged  against  the  measures  of 
the  Administration,  against  the  President  of  their  own  choice.  The  con- 
troversy has  arisen  between  him.  and  them,  and,  in  ita  progress,  they  wiU 
probably  come  to  a  distinct  nudei-standing. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  to  be  -audferatood  as  admitting  that  these 
charges  against  the  bilt  are  just,  or  that  they  would  be  just  if  made 
against  the  message.  On  the  eonti'ary,  I  think  them  wholly  nnjuat, 
No  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  made  good,  I  think  the  bill, 
or  some  similar  measure,  had  become  indispensable,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent coold  not  do  otherwise  than  bring  it  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  not  at  liberty  to  look  on  and  be  silent,  while  dangers 
threatened  the  Union,  which  existing  laws  were  not  competent,  in  his 
judgment,  to  avert. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to  eay  that  I  support  tliis  measure, 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  discharge  of  the  dictates 
of  my  own  conscience.  I  am  no  man's  leader ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
follow  no  lead  but  that  of  public  duty  and  the  star  of  the  Constitution.  I 
believe  the  country  is  in  considerable  danger ;  I  believe  an  unlawful  com- 
bination threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I  believe  the  crisis  calls  for 
3  mild,  temperate,  forbearing,  but  inflexibly  firm  execution  of  the  laws ; 
and,  under  this  conviction,  I  give  a  hearty  support  to  the  Administralaon 
in  all  measures  which  I  deem  to  be  fair,  just,  and  necessary.  And,  in  sup- 
porting these  measures,  I  mean  to  take  my  fair  share  of  responsibility;  to 
support  them  fi-ankly  and  fairly,  without  reflections  on  the  past,  and  with- 
out mixing  other  topics  in  their  discussion. 

"  Mr.  Presadent,  I  think  I  understand  the  sentiment  of  the  country  on 
tills  subject.  I  tliink  public  opinion  sets,  with  an  irresistible  force,  in  favor 
of  tlie  Union,  in  favor  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  President,  and 
against  the  new  doctrines  which  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I 
think  tJie  people  of  the  United  States  demand  of  ns,  who  are  intrusted 
-w'JAl  the  Government,  to  maintain  that  Government,  to  be  just,  and  fear 
not ;  to  make  all  necessary  and  suitable  provisions  for  the  oiecution  of  the 
laws,  and  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  against  whatsoever 
may  endanger  them.  For  one,  I  obey  this  public  voice ,  I  comply  with 
this  demand  of  the  people.  I  support  the  Administr^itioii  in  mea^urfs 
which  I  believe  to  he  necessary;  and,  while  pursuing  this  couiil  I  If  ok 
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uutcsitatiiigly,  and  with,  the  utmost  conlideuce,  for  the  approbation  of  tie 
country." 

The  Senators,  wlio  were  tiius  put  upon  their  good  behavior 
toward  the  President  of  their  own  choice,  made  diBclainiers  of. 
their  belief  that  the  President  had  asked  for  snch  powers ;  and 
one  of  tliem,  Mr.  Bibb,  commenting  on  the  first  and  fifth  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  expr^sed  his  donbt  whether  any  President 
would  have  had  the  "  daring  effrontery  "  to  ask  for  such  powers, 
and  desired  to  know  what  was  the  "  secret  connection  "  between 
the  message  and  the  bill.  Mi',  WelKter  replied  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  was  not  recommended  in  the  menage ; 
and  then,  looking  at  Mr.  Bibb,  he  added,  "  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  President  has  had  the  '  daring  effrontery '  to 
ask  for  these  powers,  no  matter  how  high  may  be  the  offence." 

This  eyidence  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  act  with  the  Admin- 
istration, in  upholding  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution,  caused  dismay  in  several  quarters.  To 
the  Administration  Senators  who  were  inclined  to  resist  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  revelation  of  Mr,  Webster's  purpose,  and 
of  his  complete  accord  with  the  President,  showed  that  then- 
opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  their  attempt  to  throw 
the  onus  of  the  bill  upon  Mr.  Webster  would  not  succeed.  The 
well-known  determination  of  General  Jackson's  chai-acter,  act- 
ing in  the  same  direction  with  Mr,  Welster's  forensic  power, 
and  his  weight  in  the  country,  gave  Mr,  OaUioun  much  un- 
easiness. He  saw  that  great  forces  were  closing  ai-onnd  him,  and 
that  his  petition  was  one  of  much  peril.  But  he  was  a  veiy  able 
tactician,  and  having,  as  Mr.  Webster  thoroughly  believed  he 
had,  nndonbting  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  positions  he  had 
taken  in  his  resolutions,  he  was  very  anxious  to  biing  on  their 
discussion  in  the  Senate  before  the  "  Force  Bill"  could  pass. 
But,  before  this  could  be  done,  he  had  reason  to  be  alarmed.  It 
became  known  that  Genei-al  Jackson  had  used,  in  private,  very 
strong  language  in  regard  to  the  leaders  in  the  South  Carolina 
movement.  In  periods  and  scenes  of  excitement,  he  had  not 
always  been  willing  to  wait  for  the  due  course  of  law,  and  his 
temperament  was  well  understood  to  be  one  that  might  sud- 
denly visit  the  leaders  of  nullification  with  extreme  personal 
danger.     He  had  received  great  provocation  ;  for,  on  the  11th 
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of  January,  a  seiies  of  resolntions,  adopted  ty  the  Legislature 
of  South  OaroHua  in  answer  to  Ms  proclamation,  had  been  laid 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  bitterly  denouncing 
him,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  open  defiance.  Hia  r^entments 
were  never  slow  to  kindle,  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  toot  no 
pains  to  conceal  them.  In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  Mr.  Calhoun 
Bonght  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Clay.  An  interview  took  place 
between  these  gentlemen,  at  which  Mr.  Calhoun  obtained  the 
promise  of  ICr.  Clay'a  interference.'  On  the  11th  of  Februaiy, 
the  '■  Force  Bill "  being  still  pending,  Mr,  Clay  announced  in  the 
Senate  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  introduce  a  biU  to 
modify  the  tariff. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  changed  the  entire 
aspect  of  affairs.  Up  to  this  moment,  it  was  not  imagined  that 
there  could  be  in  the  Senate  more  than  two  parties  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  executing  the  revenue  laws  as  they  stood : 
the  one  consisting  of  all  who  held  to  the  duty  of  upholding  the 
anthm-ity  of  the  Government,  and  the  other  comprehending  those 
wlio  meant  to  resist  it.  It  now  appeared  to  be  Mi".  Clay's  purpose 
to  take  an  intermediate  position,  by  removing  what  was  put  for- 
ward by  South  Carolina  as  the  grievance  whieh  justified  her  re- 
sort to  nvillification.  The  dangers  attending  this  step  were  man- 
ifest. On  the  one  side,  it  might  cause  the  Administration  to  he 
placed  in  the  apparent  attitude  of  asking  for  unnecessarj' powers, 
and  might  throw  upon  tliem  the  odium  of  seeking  the  personal 
humiliation  and.  political  rain  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends. 
On  tlie  other  side,  considering  the  attitude  taken  by  South 
Carolina,  her  threats  of  resistance,  and  her  military  preparations, 
a  sudden  reversal  of  the  long-^tabli^ed  policy  of  Congress,  by 
a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  laws  which  she  proposed  to 
resist,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  claimed  as  a  tiiumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  advanced  as  the  tnie  theory  of 
the  Constitution.  To  Mr.  "Webster,  this  movement  of  Mr. 
Clay  left  nothing  but  the  conaidei-ation  of  what  was  most  fit  to 
be  done  when  a  State  had  announced  her  purpose  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  He  could  not  join  in 
Mr,  Clay'a  proposed  "  compromise,"  for  lie  had,  in  the  most 
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public  manner,  expressed  hia  opinions  that  tlie  hands  of  the 
Executire  ought  at  once  to  be  so  strengthened  by  legislative 
action,  that  the  threatened  nullification  could  be  met  by  peace- 
ful means  and  judicial  remedy,  but  that,  if  force  were  ever  re- 
sorted to,  South  Carolina  must  be  the  aggreBsor.  He  considered 
the  future  stability  of  the  Government  involved  in  this  crisis, 
and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the  Executive  Department, 
while  desJronSj  as  he  was,  to  avoid  the  dire  result  of  civil  wai' 
by  every  means  that  did  not  sacrifice  the  just  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  had  determined  fii'mly  to  maintain  that  authority. 

It  is  now  necessai'y  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  the 
s^sion,  in  order  to  see  what  had  talien  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  On  the  27th  of 
December.  Mr.  Vei'planck,  of  New  York,  fi'om  the  Commit- 
tee of  "Ways  and  Means,  to  which  was  refeiTed  a  part  of  the 
President's  annual  message  relating  to  the  finances  and  to  a 
further  reduction  of  the  revenue,  i-eported  a  biU  to  reduce 
and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  hnports.  This  bill  was 
called  up  on  the  8tb  of  iFebruary,  and  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House  when  Mr.  Clay  offered  his  own  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Clay  began  his  speech,  on  the  introduction  of  his  bill, 
by  declaring  it  to  be  his  pm'ptee  to  save  the  tariff,  which  be 
believed  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  and  which,  even  if  it  should 
be  presei'ved  during  the  present  session,  must,  he  thought,  fall 
at  the  next.  He  tlierefom  sought,  be  said,  to  find  some  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  accommodation,  in  order  to  satisfy,  as  far  as 
practicable,  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  tariff,  to 
increase  the  stability  of  legislation,  and,  at  some  distant  day,  to 
bring  down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standai-d  for 
which  the  adversaries  of  the  tariff  had  long  contended.  This, 
be  maintained,  was  not  an  abandonment  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  protection,  but  a  suspension  of  it.  If  the  power  and 
the  principle  of  protection  were  to  be  preserved,  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  to  carry  now  some  measure  of  modifleation,  with 
the  assent  of  all  parties ;  and  if  that  assent  were  Ttow  yielded, 
the  circumstanoes  of  the  transaction  would  afford  a  guaranty  that 
future  legislation  would  give  all  the  protection  tliat  coidd  be 
reasonably  recLuired,     To  secure  such  a  guaranty,  concessions 
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must  be  made  on  both  sides ;  aud  lie  claimed  tliat  bis  meaBure 
was  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  compromise  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  Constitution  itself,  and  which  had  always 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  TJniou. 

Alluding  next  to  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina,  l[r.  Clay 
said  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  se^ion  he  felt  a  very 
strong  repugnance  to  any  legialation  on  this  suhject,  helieving 
that  South  Carolina  had  arrogantly  demanded  of  Congress  at 
once  to  abandon  a  eystem  which  had  long  been  the  settled 
policy  of  this  country.  Bnt  he  had  since  found  that  South 
OaroKna  was  mating  only  an  experiment;  to  prevent  by  a 
course  of  legislation,  not  by  force,  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  TJniou  within  her  limits,  in  order  to  have  the  question  of 
constitutional  power  determined  by  the  courts.  After  express- 
ing his  belief  that  the  course  of  the  State  Tvas  both  wrong  and 
impracticable,  he  concluded  by  deprecating  strongly  any  action 
by  Oongi-e^  at  the  present  session  that  might  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  a  civil  war ;  and,  mating  an  eloquent  appeal  to  a 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation,  he  asked  leave  to 
introduce  his  bill. 

"When  read,  the  bill  was  found  to  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions :  It  proposed  to  enact  that,  on  aU  existing  duties  which 
exceeded  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  articles  on  wliich 
they  were  laid,  the  excess  should  undergo  a  certain  reduction  at 
every  period  of  two  years  untU  September  30, 1842,  at  which 
time,  "bj  the  process  of  reduction,  the  excess  over  twenty  per 
cent,  would  be  extinguished;  that  until  September  30,  18i2, 
the  existing  duties,  as  proposed  to  be  modified,  should  be  col- 
lected ;  that  after  that  date  all  duties  upon  imports  shonld  be 
paid  in  cash,  aud  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government,  and  that  for  that  purpose  they  shonld  be  equal 
upon  all  articles  according  to  their  valne;  that  until  otherwise 
directed  by  law,  from  and  after  September-  30, 18i2,  the  rate 
of  dnties  shall  be  twenty  per  cent,  cid  valorem,  reserving,  how- 
ever, power  to  raise  the  rate  lii  the  event  of  war  with  any 
foreign  power.  The  bill  also  enlarged  and  modified  the  free 
list,  especially  in  relation  to  raw  materials  and  articles  used  in 
maniifaetures, 
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Before  the  "bill  had  teen  formally  read,  however,  I)  at  after 
Mr.  Clay  had  explamed  its  provisions,  Mr.  "Webster  rose  and 


"  That  aa,  \tj  its  title,  the  3>ill  appeared  to  be  a  bill  merely  to  modify 
the  esisting  revenue  laws,  it  could  hardly  ba  rejected  aa  a  bill  for  raising 
reTeune,  which  oiight  to  originate  in  the  other  Honae,  siaco  there  ai'e  Dumy 
partienlarg  in  which  all  the  exiating  revenue  laws  might  be  modified,  with- 
out i-aising  more  or  less  revenue.  Aa  the  bill  has  not  been  read  (aiu.d  Mr. 
Webstor),  we  seem'to  know  no  more  of  it,  regularly,  than  lis  title  purports. 
That  UUe  deaciihes  a  hUl  which  may  constitutionally  originate  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the  leave. 

"  But  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
measure  itaelf.  It  is  impossible  that  tliis  proportion  of  the  honorable 
member  flrom  Kentucky  should  not  excite  in  the  country  a  very  strong 
sensation ;  and,  in  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  subject,  I  am  anx- 
ious, at  an  early  moment,  to  aay  that,  as  fer  aa  I  understand  the  bill,  from 
the  gentleman's  statement  of  it,  thei*  are  principles  in  it  in  which  I  do  not 
at  present  see  how  I  can  ever  concur.  If  I  understand  the  plan,  the  result 
of  it  will  be  a  well-underatood  surrender  of  the  power  of  diacrimination,  or 
a  stipidation  not  to  use  that  power,  in.  tlie  laying  of  duties  on  imports, 
after  the  eight  or  nine  years  have  expired.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  gi-eat  moment.  I  hesitate  to  be  a  paiiy  to  any  such  stipulation. 
Tlie  honorable  member  admits  that,  though  there  will  be  no  positive  sur- 
render of  the  power,  there  will  be  a  atipidation  not  to  exerciae  it ;  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity,  aa  he  saja,  which  no  American  stateaman  can  here- 
after stand  up  to  violate.  I  propose,  so  fer  as  depends  on  me,  to  leave  all 
our  successors  in  Congress  as  free  to  act  aa  we  are  ourselves. 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  aays  the  tariff  is  in  imminent 
danger;  that,  if  not  deatrojed  this  session,  it  cannot  hope  to  survive  the 
next.  This  may  be  so,  air.  This  may  be  ao.  But,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  becanse 
the  American  people  will  not  eauction  the  taidff ;  and  if  they  will  not,  why, 
then,  sir,  it  cannot  be  sustained  at  all.  I  am  not  qiiite  eo  despairing  aa 
the  honorable  member  seems  to  be.  I  know  nothing  which  has  hap- 
pened within  the  last  six  Ib^*  '^  nths  hangmg  so  materially  the 
prospects  of  the  tariff.  I  do  n  t  d  p  of  tl  e  u  ess  of  an  appeal  to 
the  American  people,  to  tak  it  e  f  th  ir  own  interests,  and  not 
tfl  sacrifice  those  vast  interiats  whi  h  ha      gr  w       \  under  the  laws  of 


"  But,  sir,  out  of  respect  t  tl  et  n  my  t  th  t  me  of  the  Senate,  I 
wiU  pursue  these  remarks  no  furthui  at  present ,  but  I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to-moiTow  to  lay  on  the  table  resolutions  espn^sing  my  general 
opinions  on  this  interesting  subject." 

On  the  next  day  (February  13th),  Mr.  "Webster  oiJered  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 
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"  Sesoioed,  That  the  annual  revenues  of  tin'  conntiy  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exceed  a  just  estimate  of  the  ■wimts  of  tha  Government;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  the 
rates  of  duties  on  imports,  as  established  by  the  a«t  of  July,  1833,  will 
yield  an  excess  over  those  wants,  proyiaion  ought  to  be  made  for  their 
reduction ;  and  that,  in  making  ttds  reduction  just  legaid  should  be  had 
to  the  variona  interests  and  opinionia  of  diflerent  parts  of  the  countrj,  bo 
as  most  effectually  to  preserve  the  mtegiity  anl  hirmDnyof  the  Union, 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defeni,!.  and  piomote  the  general  welfare 
ofthewtole, 

"  But,  whereas  it  is  certwn  that  the  duninution  of  tbe  rates  of  dxities 
on  some  articles  would  increase  instead  ot  leducmg  tlie  aggi^ate  amoiuit 
of  revenue  on  such  articles;  and  whereas  mregaid  tosuch  ai  tides  iwithas 
been  the  policy  of  the  coimti'y  to  protect  a  ?bght  redi  ction  on  one  might 
produce  essential  injury,  and  even  distress,  to  large  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, wliile  another  might  bear  a  larger  reduction  without  any  such  con- 
sequences ;  d,nd  whereas,  also,  there  are  many  articles  the  duties  on  which 
might  be  reduced,  or  altogether  abolished,  without  producing  any  other 
effect  than  the  reduction  of  revenue:  therefore, 

"  Sesolvedf  That,  in  reducii^  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  on  imports  by 
the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  it  is  not  wise  or  judicious  to  proceed 
by  way  of  an  equal  reduction  per  centum  oa  all  articles ;  tout  that  as  well 
the  amount  as  the  time  of  reduction  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  respect  to  the 
several  articles,  distinctly,  having  due  regard,  in  each  case,  to  the  qura- 
tions  whether  Uie  proposed  reduction  will  affect  revenue  alone,  or  how  far 
it  win  operate  injuriously  on  those  domestic  manufactures  hitherto  pro- 
tected—especially such  as  are  essential-  in  time  of  war,  and  such,  also,  as 
liave  been  established  on  the  fiiith  of  existing  laws — and,  above  all,  how 
far  sudi  proposed  reduction  will  affect  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  earnings 
of  American  manual  labor. 

"  ifesoJoei?,  That  it  is  unwise  and  injudicious,  in  regidating  imposts,  to 
adopt  a  plan,  hitherto  equally  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  Government, 
and  in  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  nations,  which  shall,  either  imme- 
diately or  prospectively,  reject  all  discrimination  on  articles  to  be  taxed, 
whether  they  be  articles  of  necessity  or  of  luxury,  of  general  consumption 
or  of  limited  consumption;  and  whether  they  be,  or  be  not,  such  as  are 
manufactured  and  produced  at  home ;  and  which  sliall  confine  all  duties 
to  one  equal  rate  per  centum  on  all  articles. 

"Besohed,  That,  since  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  deprived 
the  State  governments  of  all  power  of  fostering  manufoeturea,  however 
indispensable  in  peace  or  in  war,  or  however  important  to  national  inde- 
pendence, by  commercial  regulations,  or  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  and 
have  transferi'ed  the  whole  authority  to  make  such  regulations,  and  fo  lay 
such  duties,  to  the  Oongresa  of  the  United  States,  Congress  cannot  surren- 
der or  abandon  such  power  compatibly  with  its  constitutional  duty ;  and, 
therefore. 
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"  Bewhei,  That  no  law  ought  to  be  paaaed  on  the  subject  of  imposts, 
containing  any  stipulation,  express  or  implied,  or  giying  any  pledge  or 
assurance,  direct  or  indirect,  which  shall  tend  to  restrain  Congress  from 
the  full  exercise,  at  all  times  hereafter,  of  all  its  constitutional  powers,  in 
giving  reasonable  protection  to  American  industry,  countei'Tailing  the 
policy  of  foreign  nations,  and  maintaining  the  substantial  independence 
of  the  United  States." 

On  the  two  following  days,  Mr.  ."Webafcer  was  prevented,  by 
the  discussion  on  the  "  Force  Bill,"  from  addreeaing  the  Senate 
on  Ma  tariff  resolntions.  On  the  15th,  the  "  Torce  Eill "  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Oalhoun  commenced  the  great  speech 
in  which  he  resisted  the  passage  of  that  bill,  developed  his  "views 
on  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  right  of  State  millifl- 
cation,  as  embodied  in  his  resolutions,  and  explained  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  South  Carolina.  The  doctrine  of  this  very  able 
speech  maintained  the  Union  to  be  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
States,  in  contradistinction  to  a  consolidated  Government ;  that 
the  States,  being  sovereign— -having  reserved  all  powei's  not 
granted  to  the  General  Goverament— reserved  to  themselves, 
among  other  powers,  that  of  judging  of  any  infractions  of  the 
Federal  compact,  which  power,  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease, 
eonld  exist  nowhere  else ;  and  that,  when  a  State,  in.  ite  sover- 
eign capacity,  has  solemnly  pronounced  an  act  of  the  General 
Government  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  paramount  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  due  to 
her  authority,  and  she  stands  between  the  citizen  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of 
resistance.  As  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  nulliSeation, 
this  speech  was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  'that  of  General 
Hayne,  to  which  Mr.  Webster  replied  in  1830.  It  was  the 
embodied  result  of  all  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  studies  and  teach- 
ings of  many  years ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  sowed 
the  seeds  which  in  another  generation  produced  the  opiiiions 
that  made  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Union  a  firm  political 
faith,  which  multitudes  of  men  have  sealed  with  their  blood  on 
the  battle-fields  of  a  civil  war.  The  occasion  on  which  the 
speech  was  made  was  the  last  time  when  these  doctrines  came 
prominently  into  discu^ion  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  the  last 
in  which  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  that  forensic  ordeal, 
which  was  to  fix  the  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  on 
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the  one  side  or  the  other,  hefore  th'ey  were  to  be,  at  some  im- 
known  day,  submitted  to  tbe  iinal  and  dread  arbitrament  of 

Mr.  Webster  felt  the  full  importance  of  the  occasion,  but 
he  felt  also  the  gi'eat  vantage-gi'onnd  he  had  gained  by  the 
debate  of  1830.  Ilis  reply  to  General  Hayne  had  been  accepted 
as  conclusive,  not  merely  by  the  quarter  of  the  eonntry  which 
he  repreeeuted,  and  the  political  party  with  ■whieh  he  was  con- 
nected, but  by  a  large  part  of  the  people  in  the  Central  and 
"Western  States,  and  by  many  of  the  ablest  public  men  in  the 
party  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Moreover,  the  doctrines 
which  he  then  maintained  respecting  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  most  im- 
portant state  paper  that  had  proceeded  from  his  Administi-a^ 
tion,  and  had  thus  received  the  full  sanction  of  an  Executive 
who  was  the  head  of  the  largest  and  moat  powerful  party  in 
the  Union.  As  might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  the 
speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun  was  far  le^  rhetorical  than  that 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne.  The  thesis  was  substantially  the  same ; 
but  the  subject  was  not  so  new  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
there  was  not  the  same  feverish  anxiety  in  the  public  mind 
respecting  the  result  of  the  debate. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Oalhonn  had  concluded,  Mr.  Webster  rose 
and  delivered  the  speech  which  now  stands  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  works,  under  the  title,  "  The  Constitution  not  a  compact 
between  sovereign  States."  It  comprehended  and  maintained 
the  following  propositions ; 

"  1.  That  the  Constitation  of  tlie  TJnitei  States  ia  not  a  league,  oon- 
fedei-acy,  or  compact  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacities ;  l>ut  a  government  proper,  fotuidecl  ou  the  adoption 
of  the  people,  and  creating  direct  relatious  between  itself  and  iudi- 
vidnalB. 

"3.  Tliat  no  State  has  authority  to  dissolve  these  relations;  that 
nothing  can  dissolve  tliem  but  revolution ;  and  tliat,  eonaequeaily,  there 
can  be  no  such  tiling  as  Becession  without  revolution. 

"  3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties; 
and  that,  in  caeea  not  aasuming  tlie  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
Congress  must  judge  of  ancl  finally  interpret  thia  supreme  law  so  often  as 
n  to  pass  acta  of  legislation ;  and,  in  cases  capable  of  assum- 
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ing,  and  actually  aasaming,  the  chai-acter  of  a  suit,  the  Siipremu  Court  of 
tlie  United  States  ia  the  final  interpreter. 

"4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify  any  att 
of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  ifa  operation  within  her  limits,  on.  the  ground 
that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is  unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  -usurpation  on 
the  just  powers  of  the  General  GoTernment,  and  on  the  eijiial  rights  of  the 
States,  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  proceeding  essentially 
revolutionary  in  its  charactfir  and  tendency." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  speech  ever  made  by  Mr,  Webster 
that  IB  so  close  iu  its  reasoning,  so  compact,  and  so  power- 
ful. Whoever  wonld  nnderetand  that  theory  of  the  Oonatitu- 
tioii  of  the  United  States  which  regards  it  as  the  enact- 
ment of  a  fundamental  law,  must  go  to  this  speech  to 
fiiid  its  best  and  clearest  exposition.  Whoever  would  know 
the  doctrine  that  enabled  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  thirty  years  later,  to  call  forth  the  physical  energies 
of  a  population  strong  enough  to  encounter  and  to  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  this  Union  by  the  secession 
attempted  in  1861,  and  finally  suppressed  in  1865,  must 
find  it  in  the  position  maintained  by  Mr,  Webster  in  1830 
and  1833. 

But  what  was  then  taHng  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  rendered  it  morally  certain  that  at  some  future  time  this 
great  issue  would  be  transferred  from  the  arena  of  forensic  dis- 
cussion to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  idea  of  putting  into  the 
handa  of  the  Executive  the  means  of  compelliug  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  of  modifying  those 
laws  so  as  to  retract  the  principle  on  which  the  authority  of  the 
Union  had  been  asserted  and  was  now  resisted,  was  regarded 
by  Hr.  Webster  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Olay.  Gifted  with  powers  of  persuasion 
that  have  rarely  been  excelled  by  any  statesman  in  our  annals, 
that  distinguished  person  embraced  with  eagemsss  the  part  of 
a  pacificator,  and  was  led  on  by  the  captivating  thought  that 
he  eonld  put  an  end  to  all  fiiiure  dangers  by  removing  the 
causes  oi  present  Mscontents,  This  is  a  mode  of  action,  in  free 
governments,  which  has  succeeded,  and  has  failed,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  essential  principles  have  been  prcsoi'ved,  or 
relaxed,  in  dealing  with  factious  resistance.     It  is  a  mode  of 
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action  in  respect  to  which  statesmen  of  ecLual  purity  and  patriot- 
ism wiU  differ,  according  to  their  estimate  of  what  is  involved 
in  present  concessions,  and  of  what  will  remain  for  the  assertion 
and  vindication  of  authority  in  future.  Between  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Clay,  on  this  occasion,  there  was  precisely  such  a  dif- 
terence.  Posterity  must  judge,  will  judge,  the  motives  of  each 
of  them,  with  equal  h'berality.  The  one  aimed  at  a  great  set- 
tlement of  an  immediate  difficulty,  by  calling  on  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  make  mutual  sacrifices.  The  other  believed  that 
the  proposed  settlement  surrendered  fatally  a  principle  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  not  the  reduction  of  duties  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  objected ;  it  was  to  the  effort  to  bind  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  exercise  the  power  of  discrimination  in  raising  its 
revenues  on  imports,  and  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  stipulation 
in  the  face  of  a  threatened  resistance  to  an  important  constitu- 
tional power,  which  Mr.  Clay  held  to  be  as  clear  as  Mr.  "Web- 
ster or  any  one  else.  How  far  Mr.  Webster  had  grounds  for 
bia  opinion,  will  be  seen  from  the  further  history  of  this  mem- 
orable discussion  and  its  consequences. 

The  discussion  between  Mr.  Calhonn  and  Mr.  Webster 
would  seem  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Olay  that  a  vote  from  him 
against  the  parage  of  the  "  Torce  BiU"  would  be  unbecoming. 
He  would  not  speak  in  its  favor,  and  he  so  declared  in  the  Sen- 
ate, While  he  admitted  that  such  a  law  might  with  propriety 
be  upon  the  statute-book,  he  declined  to  vote  for  it.  It  was 
finally  passed  on  the  20th  of  I"ebruary.' 

The  previous  action  of  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Clay's  bill  to 
modify  the  tariff  act  of  1832  had  resulted,  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  referring  it  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Clay 
was  chairman.  On  the  19th,  it  was  reported  with  amendments. 
On  the  21&t,  the  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Senate.  On 
the  32d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Olay,  the  principle  of  home  valuation 
was  added,  and  on  the  24th  the  bill  was  engrossed.  Before  this 
occurred,  Mr.  Webster  had  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  bill  that 
could  originate  in  the  Senate,  as  it  was  a  money  bill,  whether 
it  increased  or  diminished  the  revenue,     Mr.  Clay  combated 

'   Mr.  Tyler,  of  Vii^inia,  alone  re-  hour  of  the  evening  aeesion  on  the  20th. 

corded  his  vote  agaiaBt  the  passage  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  withdrew  from 

this  bill.    The  rotea  in  its  favor  were  the  Seuale  before   the  final   vote  was 

tliivty-two.     The  vote  was  takim  at  a  late  taken  on  the  bill. 
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this  position,  and  regretted  that  there  ahoiiid  be  any  d 
to  oppose  a  measure  of  conciliation  and  eompromiee.  On  the 
25th,  the  question  being  on  the  final  pasaage  of  the  bill.  Mi-. 
Webster  addressed  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  it. 

Of  this  speech,  there  la  but  a  meagre  account  remaining. 
The  reason  that  led  Mr.  "Webster  to  refrain  from  putting  it 
afterward  into  a  fall  report  will  be  seen  hereafter.  But  enough 
remains  to  inform  na  that  he  reeisted  its  passage  upon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds :  First,  that  it  undertook  to  bind  future  Con- 
gresses, in  respect  to  the  measure  of  protection  to  be  giyen  to 
domestic  manufactures.  Second,  because  it  reduced  the  duties 
on  the  protected  articles  below  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
while  it  prohibited  their  being  raised  above  that  rate.  Third, 
because  it  surrendered,  and  would  be  claimed  to  have  surren- 
dered, the  constitutional  power  of  protection.  Fourth,  because 
it  gave  up  specific  dutieSj  and  adopted  a  system  of  valuations, 
which  he  r^arded  as  objectionable.  Practically,  he  contended 
that  this  measure  surrendered  the  interests  of  all  the  smaller 
capitalists,  and  made  concessions  in  favor  of  the  overgrown 
monopolists.  As  a  measure  of  finance,  lie  considered  it  in- 
efficient, and  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  be  acquiesced  in 
as  a  permanent  settlement.  With  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
South  Carolina,  he  said  that,  if  her  object  was  merely  to  enter 
into  a  law-suit  with  the  United  States,  there  was  no  nec^sity 
for  this  sacrifice  of  great  interests.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that, 
when  the  point  of  necessary  revenue  should  become  known,  any 
Congress  would  be  able  to  make  a  tariff  that  would  suit  the 
country,  if  the  constitutional  power  to  diseriminate  were  not 
given  up. 

Mr.  Clay  closed  the  discussion,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster, 
and  enforced  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  an  impassioned  and 
eloquent  speech.  On  the  26th,  the  Senate  bill  being  still 
pending,  Mr.  Clay  suggested  that  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives  had  just  then  passed  a  similar  bill,  and,  as  this  would 
obviate  the  constitutional  objection  to  his  own  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate, on  his  motion,  adjourned. 

What  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Kepresentativea  was  the 
introduction,  by  Mr.  Letcher,  of  the  same  bill  then  pending  in 
the  Senate.     It  was  passed  rapidly  through  the  forms  of  the 
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House,  without  the  allowance  of  amendments,  and,  oa  the  26th, 
waa  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence. 

On  that  day  Mr.  Oalhonn  called  up  hia  resolutions  on  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  Government,  and  commenced  an  elaho- 
rate  reply  to  Mr,  Webster,  reaeserting  the  doctrines  of  State 
nullification.  Mr.  Webster  immediately  rejoined,  terminating 
the  discussion  as  follows : 

"  Mr,  President,  turn  this  qiiGstion  OTer,  and  present  it  as  we  will — 
argue  it  as  -we  may — exhaust  npon  it  all  the  fountains  of  metaphysics — 
stretch  over  it  aU  the  meshes  of  logical  or  political  subtlety — it  still  comes 
to  this:  Shall  we  have  a  General  OoTerament?  Shall  we  continue  the 
union  of  the  States  under  a  Govenvment,  instead  of  a  league?  This  is  the 
iipshotof  the  whole  matter;  because,  if  w^are  to  have  a  Qovemment,  that 
Government  must  act  like  other  govemments,  by  m^orities ;  it  mnst  have 
this  power,  like  other  governments,  of  enibreing  its  own  laws  and  its  own 
decisions;  clothed  with  authority  ty  the  people,  and  always  reapousible  to 
the  people ;  it  must  be  able  to  hold  its  course,  unchecked  by  external  in- 
terposition. According  to  the  gentleman's  views  of  the  matter,  the  Con- 
stitution, is  a  league ;  according  to  mine,  it  is  a  regular  popular  QoTemment, 
This  vital  and  all-important  question  the  people  will  decide,  and,  in  deciding 
it,  they  will  determine  whether,  by  ratifying  the  present  Con3titijtion  ahb 
FEAMB  or  GovEBNMEKT,  they  meant  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  amend 
the  articles  of  the  old  Confedei'ation." 

The  Compromise  Tariff  Bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
1st  day  of  March,  Mi-.  Webster,  with  fifteen  other  Senators, 
voting  against  it.^ 

In  1838,  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  following  private  letters  to 
a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  own  course  oa  this 
subject,  and  ia  order  that  there  might  remain  a  permanent 
record  of  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  it — sentiments  which  I 
happen  to  know  he  never  c 


"  WiBHisaTON,  MoniHay  Moiiiing,  Jomms^  18,  ISSfi. 
"  Dbab  Sik  :  In  December,  1933,  on  my  way  to  Washington,  I  fell  in 
with  Mr.  Clay  at  Philadelphia.  He  then  told  me  he  had  conceived  a 
plan  for  quieting  the  taiiff  question,  which  he  would  communicate  to  me 
when  wc  should  reach  Washington.  In  the  early  part  of  the  session  I 
learned  what  the  plan  was.  It  was  first  cxpltuned  to  me  by  Mr.  Letcher, 
to  whom  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  hearing  of  any  intention,  by  Mr, 
'  The  votds  in  its  favor  wcco  twentj-niue. 
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Clay,  to  brmg  torwai'd  auch  a  proposition.  It  wag  a  good  deal  talked 
ovtr,  privately,  among  frienclB.  Mr.  Clay  put  the  proposed  bill  into  the 
tanda  of  Mi  Davis,  my  present  colleague,  then  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatiTes  Mr  Davis  handed  it  to  me,  in  Mr.  Olai/^a  lumdwriting,  and  I 
copied  it,  and  that  copy  you  have.  Wlien  the  bill  was  afterward  intro- 
duced, those  Isolds  which  you  apeak  of  were  left  out.  The  bill  was  dis- 
cussed m  the  Senate,  referred  to  a  committee  (of  which  I  was  one),  and 
again  reported  to  the  Senate ;  and  it  became  understood  that  it  would 
pass  the  Senate.  I  had,  however,  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  hill  which 
could  constitutioiially  originate  in  the  Senate ;  and,  this  opinion  appear- 
ing to  gain  ground,  the  proceeding  in  the  Senate  stopped  ^1  at  once,  and 
Mr.  Letcher  intiwduced  the  measure  into  the  House,  had  it  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  "Whole,  as  the  rules  require,  Jwi  with  inafructions  to 
report  tke  aante  Mil,  wiiJtout  ameiidmenfj  iach  to  the  Sov,ie.  This  was  done 
accordingly ;  the  bill  immediately  passed ;  came  to  the  Senate,  and  passed 
there  also.  In  a  day  or  two  I  wiD  send  you  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  Mr.  Clay 
first  introduced  it  into  the  Senate,  and  such  other  facta,  from  the  journals, 
as  may  place  you  in  possession  of  the  exact  history  of  the  bUL  But  if  you 
will  look  at  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  you  will  find  that  it  completely 
negatives  all  idea  of  protection : 

1.  Because  it  expressly  confines  revenue  to  the  wants  of  Government. 

3,  Because  it  expressly  rejects  discHimnntwn,  whicli  ia  the  only  tnie 
and  practical  mode  of  protectioi 


"  Mr.  Ketchum." 


Tours  truly, 

"  D.4BTBL  WBBSTEE. 


[to  Jin.  KBTOIitlM.] 

"  WiamHHTOH,  January  SO,  1333. 

I  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  in  1833,  as 
originally  prepared  bj  him.  The  copy  was  made  by  me,  from  the  original, 
in  Mr.  Clay's  own  handwriting.  Some  alterations  took  place  befoi-e  the 
measure  was  formally  brought  forward,  aa  othei's,  diiring  its  progress  in 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  if  you  examine  the  law,  it  is  now,  in  truth,  an 
attempt  by  Congress  to  surrender  the  protecting  power,  and  strike  it  out 
of  the  Constitution.  I  opposed  this  bill  in  every  stage,  and  so  did  three- 
fourths  of  the  tariff  interest  in  both  Houses.  All  the  South  went  for  it ; 
Mr,  Clay's  personal  friends  went  for  it,  and  a  few  good  men  from  the 
North  and  the  Centre,  from  various  motives,  went  for  it  also ;  for  example, 
Mr.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Pi-elinghnysen. 

"The  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  tlie  session.  I  took  my  notes,  etc, 
along  with  me,  and,  staying  a  day  or  two  at  Philadelphia,  sat  down  to 
write  out  my  speech  at  length,  A  friend  happened  fo  come  in,  and,  flad- 
ing  out  what  I  was  about,  dissuaded  me  from  it.  Ho  said  the  act  was 
done,  the  thing  was  settled  ;  and  the  publication  of  my  speech  would  only 
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prove  a  wifle  difference  to  exist  among  firiends.  1  acquiesced,  which  I 
haye  ever  since  regretted,  "When  I  reached  New  York,  I  had  coaveraation 
on  the  subject  with  Mr.  0.  King.  I  left  loith  Mm  my  notes.  I  wish  tliej 
could  now  be  had.  I  think  he  once  told  me  he  cotild  lay  bia  bands 
on  them.  This  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  original  proposition  1  wish  you  to 
preserve.  I  can  send  you,  if  you  wish  it,  a  list  of  ajea  and  noes 
on  tlie  parage  of  tlie  bill  in  both  Houses.  All  Massachusetts  went 
against  it. 

"Tours  truly, 

"  Bakiel  Webster." 

The  Ordinance  of  South  Oaroiina,  which  undertook  to  nullify 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  vf  as  never  repealed.  Tha.t 
State  rested  satisfied,  as  Mr,  Webster  said  she  would,  with  what 
she  had  gained ;  satisfied  that  she  had  extorted  from  Congress  at 
least  a  suspension  of  the  power  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  domes- 
tie  manufactures  when  levying  duties  on  foreign  merchandise. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  concession  was  contemporane- 
ous with  the  assertion  on  the  floor  of  Congress  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  nullification,  we  can  see  that  the  public  men  who  ruled 
the  action  of  South  Carolina  had  no  reason  for  regarding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "  Force  Bill "  as  a  defeat,  and  no  special  cause  for 
putting  tliat  measure  to  the  test  of  execution.  As  years  flowed 
on,  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Calhoun  became  the  political  creed  of 
her  rising  youth.  They  led  directly  to  the  belief  in  the  right  of 
State  sece^ion  from  the  Union — a  belief  that,  in  the  suceeedhig 
generation  of  public  men  in  the  South,  spread  far  beyond  her 
own  limits.  Had  she  been  told  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country,  as  represented  in  Congress,  that  no  concessions  could 
be  made  to  her  menaces,  we  cannot  ^now  say  that  the  theory 
of  nuUiiication  and  its  cognate  doctrines  would  not  have  con- 
tinued to  have  advocates  and  followers.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  such  a  theory  could  have  attained  the  proportions  which  it 
afterward  reached,  or  that  it  would  ever  have  culminated,  aa  it 
did  at  the  end  of  another  quarter  of  a  century,  in  an  attempted 
disruption  of  the  ties  that  bound  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Union,  In  seeking  for  the  explanation  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments, vre  ai-e  too  apt  to  regard  them  as  inevitable,  and  to  con- 
sider that  they  have  flowed  from  events  and  causes  independent 
of  the  conduct  of  men  and  parties.  But  all  who  would  under- 
staTid  Mr.  "Webster's  opinions  on  this  momentous  subject,  or  who 
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would  do  him  justice — all  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
be  leaned  on  this  occasion  too  strongly  to  the  side  of  authority, 
and  too  little  to  the  side  of  conciliation — must  endeavor  to 
stand  where  he  stood,  and  to  look,  as  he  looked,  into  the 
future.  They  must  recognize  what  presented  itself  to  his  con 
victions ;  which  was  no  less  than  the  certainty  that  the  South- 
em  quarter  of  the  Union  would  not  alone  be  tlie  theatre  of  fac- 
tious resistance  to  law ;  that  the  day  would  come  when  that 
section  would  have  cause  to  invoke  and  depend  upon  the  same 
principle  of  supremacy  in  the  Constitution  which  he  had  now 
60  signally  displayed  and  vindicated ;  and  that,  if  this  principle 
were  weakened  now,  the  character  of  the  Uovemment,  at 
some  distant  day,  would  have  to  be  asserted  by  more  than  the 
power  of  argument.  All,  too,  who  would  rightly  estimate  his 
subsequent  career,  must  learn  how  this  occurrence  tlu'ew  upon 
him,  afterward,  the  necessity,  in  following  out  his  constitu- 
tional principles,  of  encountering  the  popular  feeling  of  his 
own  eommimity,  when  it  arrayed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
just  authority  of  the  fundamental  law.  He  now  saw,  or  be- 
lieved that  he  saw,  tliat  authority  remitted  to  an  -uncertain 
future,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  error  would  be  wider,  the 
motives  for  discontent  would  be  multiplied,  and  t!ie  love  of  the 
Union  would  be  enfeebled.  I'or  the  exigencies  of  that  liour, 
which  he  always  feared  was  in  store  for  us,  he  made  all  the 
preparation  that  any  human  intellect  conld  make,  by  the  main- 
tenance and  elucidation  of  the  principles  on  which  he  believed 
that  the  political  institutions  of  this  country  rest,  lie  was 
never  called  to  look  upon  that  scene  of  fraternal  strife  in 
which  those  principles  had  to  be  enforced  ~in  the  shock  of 
armies.  He  prayed  that  such  a  scene  might  never  open  on 
his  vision ;  and  Ids  prayer  was  heard.  But  he  always  feared 
that  it  would  come,  and  it  did  come. 


''Hwtas.  April  Vi.i^%. 

"  Mr  t>EAB  Sir  :  I  ims  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  youi  letter  of  the 

lat  of  thia  month,  and  thank  you  for  the  favorable  aad  friendly  sentimeEta 

which  jou  express  in  regard  to  an  eflbrt  of  mine,  at  the  late  session  of 

Congress,  ia  a  cause  ivhich  I  deemed  all-important  to  the  conutry,  luid  to 
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which  I  had  already  learaed  you  were  as  much  devoted  as  myself.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  opinions  you  express,  as  to  the 
ultimate  object  of  those  who  have  raised  the  flag  of  uullificatioa.  Circum- 
Btancea,  full  of  meaning,  attracted  my  attention  to  it  early ;  and,  in  De- 
cember, 1838  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  plan  of  a  Soiithem 
Ooufederaoy  had  been  received  with  favor  by  a  great  miny  of  the  political 
men  of  the  South  especially  of  your  State 

"  I  agiee  with  you  also  entirely  m  the  opmion  that  the  danger  la 
not  over  A  systematic  and  bold  attack  now  but  just  begun,  will  be 
caiTied  on  I  appiehcnd  against  the  lust  and  constitutional  poweiB  of 
the  Govemmmt  and  against  l\l^'^t^Joeve^  sticngthcns  the  Union  of  tlie 
States, 

"For  SHY  own  pait,  I  look  forward  t>  an  animated  contiovelsy  on 
these  points  for  yens  to  come  ,  and  if  wo  cia  Buftaia  oui  y.(le  of  the  con 
troversy,  my  dear  sir,  with  success,  as  I  hope  and  believe  we  may,  we  sliall 
transmit  to  posterity  an  inheritimee  above  all  price. 

"  I  do  not  apprehend  any  further  difficulty  with  Georgia.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Georgia  esse  in  my  mind,  or  ever,  as  fer 
as  I  know,  in.  that  of  any  other  gentleman,  in  preparing  and  passing  the 
IiDl  for  the  better  collection  of  the  revenue.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  onght,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  pennanent.  If  they 
had  previously  existed,  the  idea  of  putting  the  doctrines  of  nullification 
in  practice,  in  the  mode  recently  adopted  at  least,  would  probably  not 
have  been  entertained.  I  have  expected  what  I  see  now  publicly  an- 
nounced, that  the  effort  will  be  to  repeal  this  law  so'  soon  as  Congress 


"  It  is  probably  expected  that,  since 
will  be  willing  to  repeal  the  law,  although  thej  ts 
sage  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  the  repeal  of  this  act,  it  may  be 
considered  as  decided  that  Congress  is  hei'eafter  to  take  no  step  to  execute 
any  laws  which  are  resisted  by  State  authority. 

"  The  high  regard  which  I  fee!  for  the  patriotic  gentlemen  with  whom 
you  act  in  your  State,  and  the  respect  which  I  have  been  led  to  entertain 
for  yourself,  induce  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  express  a  wish  to  hear  irom  you, 
on  the  inter^ting  subjects  which  at  present  occupy  the  public  attention, 
whenever  your  convenience  may  allow. 

"  "With  ftiendly  salutations,  1  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dakl.  Websteb." 

The  reader  may  now  turn  from  these  public  eveuls,  in  whieli 
Mr.  Webstei-  performed  so  conspicuous  and  importaiit  a  part,  to 
the  following  letter  from  his  daughter,  at  this  time  of  the  age 
of  sixteen,  written  with  much  of  the  father's  admirable  sim- 
plicity and  correctness  of  style — -a  style  wliicli  lie  may  be  said 
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to  have  imparted  to  all  hia  cliildren,  for  Pleteher,  Julia,  and 
Edwai'dj  all  wrote  through  life  the  same  unaffected  and  easy 
English  that  helonged  to  him.  The  mention  of  her  brother 
Fletcher's  "part"  at  "exhibition"  relates  to  a  college  per- 
formance. He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  : 


"  Mt  i>KA,a  Fathek  ;  I  recolYycl  your  beautiful  present  a  few  claya 
since,  and  was  very  mucli  pleased  "with,  it,  I  think  it  contains  some  veiy 
fine  faces,  and  I  like  the  stories  much  bettor  tlian.  those  usually  found  iii 
"souvenirs"  or  "annuals."  Tour  letter  preceded  it  a  few  days,  and  I 
beg  you,  my  dearest  father,  to  accept  your  little  daughter's  best  tlianks 
for  them  both. 

"  I  am  staying  with  Cousin  Eliza,  and  am  passing  my  time  most  pleaa- 
antly.  I  find  it  very  convenient  as  regards  my  school,  as  I  am  never  late 
now,  which  nsed  sometimes  to  be  the  case.  I  have  not  commenced  any 
new  study  since  I  last  wrote  you.  I  think  I  should  like  to  study  Italian 
very  much,  as  I  have  not  much  to  do. 

"  I  hops  we  shall  soon  see  you  ia  Boston,  as  Congress  has  riaen ;  and 
we  are  very  anxious  to  see  you  at  home  once  more.  Although  spring  has 
in  reality  begun,  yon  would  not  imagine  it  to  be  so  by  the  weather,  which 
is  intensely  cold ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
last  night  was  eleven  degrees  beloTt'  zero. 

"  Fletcher  dined  with  ns  yesterday,  it  being  Saturday.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  he  is  to  have  a  part  at  the  next  exhibition.  Dr,  and  Mrs. 
Kirkland  dined  here  to-day ;  the  latter  had,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  to  say, 
I  saw  Edward  yesterday ;  he  was  very  well. 

"  I  went,  on  Wednesday,  with  Cousin  Eliza  to  hear^a  lecture  on  hiero- 
glyphi(s,  delivered  by  Mr.  J,  Pickering.  It  was  very  interesting;  but  he 
did  not  tell  ua  as  much  upon  the  principal  subject  as  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  heard.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was  upon  the  nece^ity  of  atten- 
tion, which  he  addressed  piincipally  to  his  younger  hearers. 

"  I  heard  two  very  good  sermons  to  day  from  Mr.  Greenwood,  one  cf 
which  I  shall  make  an  abstract  of  for  my  composition.  It  was  upon  the 
re^natdon  of  the  Bhunamitish  woman  when  she  lost  her  only  son. 
Couain  Eliza  says  she  wishes  you  would  come  Iiome,  for  she  thinks  if  you 
were  here  we  should  not  think  any  more  of  the  snow  or  the  cold,  for  it 
would  make  sunshine  in  Boston,  She  also  unites  with  me  in  a  great  deal 
of  love  to  you ;  and,  believe  me  ever,  dear  father, 

"  Tour  affectionate  daughter, 

"Julia  WEDSTEit." 
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"  Mt  dear  DAmjurnLB :  I  have  this  moment  receivetT  jour  'f  r  of  the 
Sd.  instant  It  is  so  kind  aad  good,  a  letter  that  I  will  no'i  imit  for  a 
moment  to  answer  it,  although  I  am  expecting  a  summons  t<^  a  directly 
into  court.  Kotwithstandiiig  your  mother's  atsenoe,  I  havt  felt  quite 
easy  about  you  since  I  learned  jou  were  to  spend  your  time  at  Cousin 
Eliza's.    Everybody  is  happy  where  she  is. 

"  I  am.  glad  to  hear  that  Fletcher  liaa  a  part  at  exhibition.  You  do  not 
mention  the  time ;  I  fear  it  will  be  before  I  get  home. 

"We  have  the  same  cold  weather  here,  at  least  in  some  degi'ee,  of 
which  you  speak.  The  last  ten  days  have  been  the  severest  part  of  the 
winter.     Some  signs  of  relenting  begin  now  to  appear, 

"  I  heard  yesterday  from  jour  mother  in  New  York.  I  have  written 
her,  preferring  that  she  should  meet  me  in  Philadelphia,  a^  t  shall  be 
obliged  to  stay  there  on  business  for  a  day  or  two, 

"  The  court  will  riee  about  the  fifteenth,  and,  by  the  end  ofnnest  week, 
say  bj  the  elsteenth,  I  hope  to  take  leave  of  'Washingtoiu 

"  I  must  pray  you  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  an.,  ,Jirs.  Lee, 
fiiye  my  love  also  to  Edward  and  to  Uncle  Paige  and  Aunt  H<  .rietto,  not 
forgetting  the  amiable  Mi^  Paige. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  daughter. 

"  Ever  your  most  afTocfionate  father, 

"  Dahiei.  W;.  -ster." 

Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Boston  at  alDout  the  middle  of 
April,  to  make  preparation  for  his  long-intended  journey  to  the 
West.  He  soon  heard,  however,  of  General  Jackson's  proposed 
visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by 
the  probability  of  his  own  absence  from  Boston  at  the  time  of 
the  President's  arrival.  He  wrote-  to  General  Cass,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  explain  the  cause  of  Me  intended  absence, 
from  whom  he  received  the  following  answei',  and  to  whom  ho 
wrote  again  in  reply : 

[from  general  CASS.] 

"My  deab  Sik:  I  have  just  received  your  kind  letter,  and  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  recollection  of  me,  I  think  the  President  will  visit 
Mew  England  this  season ;  if  he  does,  he  ■will  leave  here  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  he  is  desu"ona  tliat  I  sbonld  accompajiy  him.  I  shall  accordingly 
-Jo  3f> ;  and  I  presunic  we  shall  be  in  Boston  not  far  A'om  the  30th  of  June. 
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I  cannot  .  k  you  to  postpone  your  intended  journey  till  after  thia  time,  as 
it  might  expose  you  to  much  inconTenience.  fitiU,  I  wiU  confess  to  you 
that  thp'  9pe  of  meeting  you,  and  of  revisiting  with  you  the  scenes  and 
friends  mr  youth,  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind  mnco  we  first  conTersed 
togeihei  ji  the  subject.  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
such  an  {,  ^aion ;  and,  if  more  preasiog  engagements  should  require  your 
absence  s,  Jie  time  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  look  forward  at  a  future  day 
to  realize  ljIs  hope, 

"With  sincere  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  your  friend, 

''Lewis  Cass." 


"My  dear  Sm:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  A 
journey  to  the  West  ha&  long  been  in  contemplation  by  me,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  i  /e  to  accomplish  it.  Every  other  year  the  session  of  CongresiS 
has  bee^  >  fnr  protracted  as  to  forbid  the  undertaldng  for  that  season,  and 
professidiial  duties  have  alloiTcd  mo  no  leisure,  hitherto,  in  the  intervening 
years.  addition  to  these  causes,  the  political  state  of  things  has,  for 

some  til    i'been  such  that  the  motive  and  objects  of  such  a  tour  would 
have  bee'-  very  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood. 

"  In  I  is  last  respect,  the  present  moment  seems  favorable ;  and,  as 
I  have  f  ind  myself  able  to  make  the  neccMary  arrangements  with  my 
professioiil  engagements,  I  have  thought  it  not  well  to  defer  longer  the 
esecutioi     f  that  which  has  been  already  a  good  while  postponed. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  miss  your  visit  to  New  England ; 
and,  although  I  might  even  make  that  sacrifice  in  the  hope  that  you  would, 
as  you  suggest,  hereafter  repeat  your  visit,  I  still  feel  great  reluctance  in 
being  ii-om  home  when  the  President  comes  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  to  estend  to  him  and  his 
party  the  hospitalities  of  my  house,  as  well  as  to  unite  with  my  fiiends  and 
neighbors  in  such  manifestations  of  respect  as  are  due  to  him ;  and,  in  the 
nest  place,  my  absence  on  such  an  occasion,  when  it  was  known  that  a  visit 
from  him  to  this  part  of  the  country  was  intended,  may  be  liable  to  much 
miseonstrucdon, 

"  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  at  all  events,  to  be  at  home  by  the  time  the 
Pre^dent  reaches  Boston.  My  plan  has  been  to  rcttu^i  by  the  1st  of  July, 
if  I  sliall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  I  intend,  and  return  earlier  than  that 
day.  But,  under  present  circumstances,  I  shall  abridge  the  extent  of  my 
travels,  bo  as  lo  be  able  to  return  to  Boston  by  the  30th  of  June, 

"  D.  W." 

Mr.  Webster  anived  at  Albany,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  by  his  friend  Mr.  Stephen  "VThite,  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  Jlay.     AgTiciiltiire  "was,  as  I  Jiave  said,  one  of  his 
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passions ;  and  at  Albany  he  was  a  deliglited  visitor  of  the  eelo- 
hrated  farm  of  Mr,  Bueh  From  Albany  the  ladies  retorned  to 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Webster  went  on  his  way  to  the  "West.  On  the 
4tli  of  June  he  was  at  TJtica,  where  all  political  distinctions  were 
forgotten  by  the  citizens  in  their  manifestations  of  respect  to  this 
gi'eat  man,  whom  few  conld  have  ever  before  seen,  and  whom 
all  were  anxious  to  honor.  He  tarried  long  enough  in  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Genesee  to  examine  and  enjoy  its  magnificent  agri- 
enlture,  strongly  contrasting  with  that  of  lesa  fertile  B"ew  Eng- 
land. On  his  arrival  at  Buffalo  lie  was  invited  to  a  public  din- 
ner, hnt  declined  it,  preferring  an  unrestrained  and  unceromo- 
niona  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  the  place.  Ho  was  present 
at  the  launching  of  a  steamboat  that  was  to  be  called  by  hia 
name,  and  the  local  courts  that  were  in  session  at  the  time  were 
adjourned  in  honor  of  the  event.  Here,  too,  he  received  an  ad- 
dress from  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  to  which  he  replied 
in  Bome  remarlis  expressing  his  views  of  the  tariff  pohey.  At 
Oolumbns  he  declined  another  public  dinner,  but  at  Cincinnati 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  one  that  was  tendered  to  him  by  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  Exchange  on  the  15th 
of  June,  The  dinner  took  place  a  few  days  afterward.  The 
toast  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  great  company  of  intelhgent 
pereons  toward  "  the  protbund  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
the  eloquent  supporter  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  uniform 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  Western  country."  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  in  reply  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the  speech  is  not 


At  Cincinnati,  invitations  of  the^  most  earnest  kind  poured 
in  npon  him  from  the  surrounding  States.  But  it  -wm  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  farther.  The  cholera  was  then  prevaiHng 
in  many  of  the  Western  towns,  and  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  through  Penn- 
sylvania. Before  he  left  Cincinnati,  he  received  the  subjoined 
cordial  letter  from  Mr.  Clay : 

;o-ciay  jour  letter  of  the 
e  of  yo\ir  snle  arrival  in 
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Cincinnati.    I  had  been  tracing  in  tiie  papers  yoiir  progress  witli  much 
interest. 

"  I  regret  estremely  that  you  etonld  find  us,  in  so  many  places,  suffering 
with  cholera.  Its  ■^isit  to  Lesh^on  has  been  frightful.  Its  mortality 
there  has  been  exceeded  in  degree  at  no  other  point  in  the  United  States, 
New  Orleans,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  shops  and  stores  and  principal  hotel 
have  been  ail  closed.  Tlie  pestilence,  within  the  two  or  three  last  days, 
has  considerably  declined,  and  in  a  few  more  will,  I  think,  have  dfoap- 
peai'ed.  Happily,  in  a  femily  of  about  rixty,  we  have  as  yet  sustained  no 
losa,  and  are  not  sure  that  we  have  had  one  case  of  genuine  cholera. 

"  I  shall  be  mortified  and  disappointed  if  you  do  not  visit  Kentucky  and 
Lexington ;  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  yoii.  You  will  certainly  go 
to  Louisville,  where  there  is  no  danger.  At  that  place  daily  intelligence  is 
received  from  Lexington,  and  you  can  hear  whether  there  has  been  such  an 
abatement  of  the  cholera  as  to  enable  yon  to  visit  ns  without  hazard.  I 
hope  the  state  ofthinga  will  admit  of  your  coming,  and  I  reqrtest  that  you 
and  Mr.  White  will  come  directly  to  Ashland,  and  any  other  gentlemen,  if 
there  be  any  other  in  your  party,  where,  judging  from  the  past,  you  will  be 
secure,  if  tlie  disease  should  even  contiuiie  to  prevail  at  Lexii^on.  It  is 
not  at  Frankfort,  the  principal  intermediate  point,  and  where,  as  every- 
where else,  your  visit  has  been  anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  sliall  not  leave  home  for  the  North  nntil  between  the 
10th  and  15tli  July,  if  I  go  at  all. 

"Poor  Johnston's  untimely  fate  has  filled  me  with  grief.  I  fear  Mr. 
White  has  not  survived, 

"  Favor  me  with  a  line  from  Lonisville  as  to  your  movements ;  and  be- 
lieve me  always  f^thfully, 

"Your  friend, 

"  The  Honorable  D.  Webster. 

"  P.  S. — I  write  in  duplicate  to  Lonisville  and  Cincinnati." 

He  left  Ciiieinnati  on  tiie  SOth  of  June.  In  Pennsylvania, 
at  Waahington,  and  at  Pittsbiirg,  public  dinners  awaited  him, 
botli  of  which  he  accepted.  At  the  latter  place,  the  demon- 
stration waa  of  a  very  imposing  charactei'.  Of  the  whole  tour, 
the  JSfational  Intelligencer,  of  the  13th  of  Jnly,  said ;  "  Mr. 
"Webster  has  wrought  little  leas  than  a  miracle  upon  the  party 
feuds  and  diTisious  of  the  "Western  cotmtry.  He  has  fairly  ex- 
thkgnished  the  one  and  obliterated  the  other ; "  and  it  spoke  of 
the  complete  political  amalgamation  perceptible  in  the  list  of 
tlie  committee  which  invited  him  to  IN'ashville,  the  home  of 
President  Jackson,  in  Tennessee.  It  was  a  time  of  very  bitter 
political  divisions,  and  these  divisions  in  the  West  were  of  the 
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most  extreme  cliaracter.  But  men  forgot  their  divisions,  forgot 
their  personal  and  party  rancors,  wherever  Mr.  Webster  came, 
and,  where  he  could  not  come,  they  united  frankly  and  earnestly 
in  expressing  their  regrets  that  any  circumstances  whatever 
should  have  prevented  them  from  manifesting  their  respect  and 
regard  for  liim.  These  multiplied  public  proofs  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  he  was  held  by  large  numbers  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents were  looked  upon  with  much  jealousy  by  a  certain  cla^  of 
their  aaaoeiaies  in  the  East.  When  connected  with  what  soon  be- 
came known  respecting  the  sentiments  of  the  President  himself, 
and  of  some  of  the  principal  statesmen  about  him,  toward  Mr, 
Webster,  these  occurrences  stimulated  a  purpose  to  prevent  the 
latter,  if  possible,  from  acquiring  farther  influence  with  General 
Jackson,  This  purpose  found  the  means  by  which  it  could  be 
accomplished.  The  following  memorandum,  dictated  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  1838,  discloses,  in  the  concluding  sentence,  the 
peculiar  topic  that  was  made  tlie  means  of  opening  a  new  sub- 
ject of  difference  between  him  and  the  President,  which  woidd 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  oppose  witli  renewed  vigor  the 
measures  into  which  the  Administration  was  led, 

"  General  Jackson  took  an  early  opportunity  to  tliank  Mr.  "Wetster  person- 
ally for  his  support  of  the  Administration  on  this  occasion  [the  "  Force 
Bill"] ;  and  Mr.  Livingston  expressed  his  own  sense,  and  that  of  General 
Jackson's  friends,  repeatedly,  and  in  warm  terms.  Before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, a  member  of  the  Senate,  of  General  Jackson's  party,  arfied  Mr.  "Webster 
to  look  at  a  list  of  applicants  for  an  office  from  the  Eastern  States,  This  Mr, 
Webster  declined,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  place  himself  under  any  obligation. 
InMay,  1833,  Mr.  Webster  setont  on  ajoumej  to  the  West,  and  returned  in 
June  [July].  On  his  return,  he  met  Mr.  Liv'ingBton  in  New  York,  who  was 
then  preparing  to  depart  on  his  mission  to  France.  It  was  imderst«od  at 
that  time,  in  private  and  confidential  circles,  that,  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Livingston  had  fi;eC[iient  conversations  with  General  Jackson 
respecting  Mr.  Webster,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
continue  his  support  of  General  Jackson's  Administration.  These  conver- 
sations were  stated  to  Mr.  W.  On  many  points  of  what  was  then  the  pro- 
posed future  policy  of  the  Government,  there  was  no  great  diffei-ence  of 
opinion ;  but  there  was  an  irreconcilable  difference  on  the  gi'eat  question 
of  the  currency."  ' 

'  Ketckum  MS. — It  has  been  statetl  'Torce  Bill,"  the  FreaidenVs  carriage  was 
by  Jlr.  Everett  tliat,  on  the  day  wlien  Mr.  sent  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodgings,  wUh  » 
Webster  replied  to  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the     messngcborae  by  tbe  President's  private 
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Mr.  "Webster  knew  in  the  Bnmmer  of  1833,  before  he  went 
on  his  journey  to  the  West,  that  the  President  had  detennined 
to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bant  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  he  coidd  effect  it.  But  he  could  not  spealt 
pubHdy  of  this  information  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  had 
occasion,  at  Pittsburg,  to  refer  to  tJie  President,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  that  part  of  his  conduct  whicli  related  to 
his  action  against  the  "  Xullifiers,"  on  which  Ml'.  Webster 
said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  IKe  President  of  tlie  United  States  was,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  true  to  hia  duty.  He  comprehended  and  under- 
stood the  case,  and  met  it  as  it  was  propei  to  meet  it.  While  I  am  as 
willmg  as  oUiera  to  admit  that  the  Pre^dent  has,  on  other  occasions, 
rendered  important  serricea  to  the  country,  and  especially  on  that  occa- 
sion which  has  given  Mm  bo  mnch  military  leaown,  I  yet  think  the 
ability  and  decision  with  which  he  rejected  the  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  nulliflcation  create  a  claim,  than  which  he  has  none  higher,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  and  the  respect  of  posterity.  The  appearance 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December  inspired  me,  I  confess,  with 
new  hopes  for  the  duration  of  the  Republic.  I  regarded  it  as  just, 
patriotic,  able,  and  imperiously  demanded  by  the  condition,  of  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  of  particular  clauses  and 
phrases  in  the  proclamation ;  but  I  regard  its  great  and  leading  doctrines 
as  the  tme  and  only  true  doctrines  of  the  Constitntion,  They  constitute 
the  sole  ground  on  which  dismembetment  con  be  resisted.  Nothing  else, 
in  my  opinion,  can  hold  us  together.  While  these  opinions  are  maintained, 
the  TFnion  will  last ;  when  they  shall  be  generally  rejected  and  abandoned, 
that  Union  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary  majority  in  any  one  of  the 
States. 

"  I  speak  ntl  m  n  on  this  subject  without  reserve.  I  have  not 
intended,  b  tof  an  i  Is  wh  and  do  not  now  intend  here,  to  stint 
my  commendat   n    f  th  dn  t   f  the  President  in  regard  to  the  proc- 

lamation and  th  sbsq  ntman  s.  I  have  differed  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  all  1  n  w  who  kn  w  any  thing  of  so  humble  an  individual  aa  my- 
self, on  many  queations  of  great  general  interest  and  importance.  .  .  ,  But 
all  these  differences  afforded,  in  my  judgment,  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
opposing  him  in  a  measure  of  paramount  importance,  and  at  a  moment 
of  great  public  exigency.  I  sought  to  taie  counsel  of  nothing  but 
patriotism,  to  feel  no  impulse  but  that  of  duty,  and  to  yield  not  a  lame  and 
hesitating,  but  a  vigorous  and  cordial  support  to  measures,  which,  in  my 

secretary.  The  carriage  being  at  the  him  to  theScnate-oiiamber,. — (Biosfaphi- 
door  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  waa  eal  Memoir,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Webster's 
abont  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  it  conveyed    Works,  I.,  100.) 
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;,  I  believed  to  be  ^seiitial  to  the  prcseiTation  of  tlie  Con- 


Tlie  present  chapter  may  be  closecl  with  some  selections 
from  Mi:  ^V'ebeter'a  private  correspondence  dniing  tlie  winter 
and  spring  of  this  year : 


[FI 


"  My  dbak  Sir  :  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  I 
say  it  with,  the  more  sluuue,  as  in  the  intei-yal  I  have  received,  a  very 
friendly  letter  from  jou,  I  truafc  our  friendship  is  anfficiently  deep-rooted 
not  to  suffer  materially  from  an  occasional  drought.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  years  of  difficulties  and  tronbles,  and  of  great  labor  and  anxiety  to 
all  connected  in  any  way  with  public  affairs.  You  have  been  moving  on 
for  the  same  time  in  a  course  of  even  prosperity  which  I  have  regoicecl  to 
contemplate,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  allowed  myself  to  envy.  The  late 
movements  in  your  affairs  have  excited,  of  couree,  great  interest  in  this 
country.  The  latest  document  I  have  seen  is  General  Jackson's  proclama- 
tion, I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  your  differences  will  be  allowed 
to  run  to  very  extreme  lengths.  My  sense  of  the  justness  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Tlnitsd  Stat^  and  of  its  uncontrollable  power,  convinces 
me  that  you  wOl  settle  the  qu^tion  in  dispute  without  violence,  and  cer- 
tainly without  a  dissolution  of  your  Pedeial  Qovemment.  In  both  coun- 
tries just  now  separation  is  the  cry.  I  prove  my  confidence  in  American 
good  sense  in  confessing  that  I  think  Governor  Hamilton  and  nuUtflcation 
will  be  more  easily  settled  than  O'Connell  and  repeal. 

"The  subject  and  the  occasion  will  be  worthy  of  your  powers,  and  I 
look  forward  with  delight  to  their  display,  instructing  your  countrymen 
and  mankind. 

"  We  are  breathing  in  this  coimtry  more  fi'eely  and  calmly  than  we 
have  done  for  some  years;  a  sort  of  repose  after  the  excitement  of  the 
great  fight  for  reform,  and  the  celebration  of  the  victory  in  the  elections. 
I  have  been  tossed  about  among  two  or  three  constituencies,  and  am  a,t. 
last  quietly  settled  among  my  neighbors  as  the  representative  of  the  south 
division  of  tiie  cotmty  of  Nottmgham.  My  coUeagne  is  Lord  Lincoln,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  he  has  had  a  public  education  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and,  with  a  very  good  disposition,  is  much  more  a  man 
of  the  world  than  lis  father,  and  likely  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  and  to  lead 
an  eagier  life.  Our  friend  Wortley,  Tvho  took  a  decided  Toi-y  Une,  is 
thrown  out  of  Parliament  and  public  life  for  the  present.  Stanley  is,  as 
you  know,  ft  Cabinet  minister  and  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Labouchere  ia  a 
Lord  of  Uie  Admiralty,  and  I  occupy  the  place  of  an  independent  country 
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gentleman,  anil  M.  P.  for  my  own  county,  I  decliuett  taking  office  under 
Lord  Giey  when  I  had  the  offer  of  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs.  I  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Reform.  Bill,  and  supported  it  through  all  its  leading  pro- 
■vieions,  but  declined  further  identifying  myself  at  that  time  with  its 
authors.  "We  now  stand  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era ;  and  the  first 
question  will  he,  whether  the  impulse  giTen  to  the  movement  party  (to  use 
a  French  phrase)  can  be  resisted  by  those  who  gaye  the  first  impulse  to 
the  movement.  Can  Lord  Grey  and  hia  colleagues  put  a  drag-chain  on 
their  own  cai' !  I  shall  lend  them  all  my  aid  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Great  changes  in  church  and  in  almost  every  departtQent  must  and  ought 
to  follow.  But  the  check  wanted  is  no  further  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  movement  party  cries  out  for  the  hallot,  for 
triennial  Fai-liaments,  for  household  aufflage.  At  present  I  am  quite  sure 
the  mass  of  the  country,  niue-tentha  of  the  property  and  education  and 
respectability,  do  not  want  further  change,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  enljrely 
deprecate  it.  A  very  great  deal  turns  on  the  discretion  of  the  Government, 
and  I  am  not  awe  that  of  that  qi\ality  there  ia  in  some  of  its  members  a 
very  large  stock, 

"  I  wish  yon  would  enlighten  me  on  the  ballot.  I  did  not,  while  in 
Ameiica,  pay  very  much  attention  to  its  real  working  and  effect,  I  heard 
varions  opinions  about  it,  but  did  not  csamine  them  minutely.  Some 
said  the  ballot  did  not  effect  secrecy,  thai  people's  votes  were  still  known. 
What  should  you  say  abont  it  t 

"I  am  very  curious,  too,  about  the  success  of  some  of  your  experiments 
in  prison  discipline.  How  does  the  plan  adopted  at  Auburn  answer? 
Pei'haps  you  conid  get  our  Mend  the  Judge  to  write  me  a  letter  on  this 
subject, 

"  I  hope  yoii  have  not  given  up  all  idea  of  paying  us  a  visit  here.  It 
would  ^ve  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  yon,  aud  I  would  devote  my- 
self to  you  to  make  your  time  pass  as  agreeably  as  I  could, 

"With  my  best  remembrances  to  the  Judge,  and  to  any  of  my  fnends 
who  may  keep  me  in  their  memory, 

"Believe  me, 

"Yours  veiy  sincerely, 

"  J,  E.  DjiKISON." 


"  WAaHIBOTOH,  Pridfly,  p.  H,,  Jfoswft  s,  1S3S. 
"  Dbab  Willla-m  :  I  give  you  great  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter  1 
Thei-c  is  no  event  on  which  I  could  more  sincerely  congratulate  you.  A 
daughter  is  one  of  Heaven's  best  and  sweetest  gifts  to  man.  It  delights 
me  to  hear  of  her  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  high  forehead,  although  it 
costs  me  an  involuntary  tear,  by  the  recollection  of  poor  little  Grace.  My 
dear  sh,  I  shwa  your  feelings,  and  partake  your  joy.     May  a  thousand 
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bleaainga  hover  over  the  little  stranger  !  I  beg  to  be  moat  porticularlj  re- 
membered to  Harriette,  What  a  new  world  this  has  become  t»  her  by  the 
events  of  a  year !    Pray  give  her  my  love. 

"  I  shall  write  a  note  foithwith  to  the  Judge,^  and  send  Charles  off  with 
it.  I  met  Mr,  Appleton  between  the  House  and  my  seat  in.  tlie  Senate,  he 
brining  me  the  news,  I  carrying  it  to  him.  So  you  see  the  young  lady 
makes  a  stir  in  Washington  already,  I  thank  you  for  your  continued 
attention  to  my  land  matters,  etc. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  help  poor  Edward  along  witli  his  hard  lessons,  if 
I  were  afc  home.  Tell  him  to  keep  good  courage.  Making  Latin  is  hard 
work,  but  it  will  grow  easier. 

"Yours  most  truly  always, 

"  D.  Webster." 

"  Dear  William  ;  I  have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  you  from 
day  to  day,  with  accoimta  of  Harriette  and  Miss  Paige.  I  rejoice  to  think 
that,  by  the  time  yon  receive  this,  Harriette  will  be  at  the  head  of  her  own 
table  again ;  for 

'  What  is  a  table,  richly  Bpread, 
Withont  II  ladj  at  ita  head  ? ' 

"Although  not  a  passionate  loyer  of  children,  that  I  know  nothing 
about,  yet  I  really  long  to  see  tliis  little  specimen  of  humanity. 

"Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Datton  seem  much  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  salra.  They  think  it  was  better  than  was  to  be  expected.  They  both 
perused  the  catalogue,  etc.,  many  an  hour,  while  I  read  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Button  leave  us  on  Monday  nest. 

"  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Webster  was  at  Baltimore  last  night ;  and,  while  I 
write  this,  I  am  expecting  every  mwnent  to  see  her,  Charles  keeps  watch 
at  the  door. 

"  Pray  dispatch  Mr.  White  by  the  15th,  I  want  to  see  him,  but  do  not 
let  the  girls  suppose  I  am  desirous  of  seeii^  them, 

"P.  8.  Six  o'clock. — Mrs.  Webster  came  into  this  great  city  at  tliree, 
with  Mrs.  Edgar,  Herman  Newbold,  and  Mi',  Hamilton  Fish.    All  well. 

"I  write  to  Mr.  White  by  tiiia  post;  if  he  shall  have  left  you,  you  may 
dthersendit  after  him  to  New  York,  orputitinto  the  Are,  no  matter  which. 
"  Yours, 

"D.  W.'' 

"  WiSHiNGTOB,  Tuesday  Moralug,  April  M,  1883. 
"  Deab  WiLirAM :  I  have  received,  yonrs  respecting  the  lining  of  the 
chaise.     I  do  not  like  a  dark  lining ;  such  linings  look  hot  in  summer,  and 
'  Judge  Stor)'.  nnole  to  Mrs,  Paige, 
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in  winter  I  go  in  a  sleigh.  I  reject  blue;  therefore,  the  body  anA  carnage 
being  dark,  I  suppose  a  light  drab  would  not  answer,  and  dark  drab  looks 
dull.  On  the  whole,  I  am  for  a  brown,  or  a  claret,  though,  if  I  know  what 
a  claret  is,  it  is  rather  darker  than  I  should  like,  yet  I  think  it  will  do  very 
well.  Please  ask  Harriette  whether  it  shall  be  a  cliret  or  a  brown,  and 
decide  according  to  her  response,  as  I  hope  she  will  sometimes  do  my  new 
chMse  the  honor  to  take  a  driye  in  it. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  White  and  danglitera  left  Biltimote  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Of  course,  Mr.  A.  and  Mra.  White  did  not  leach  them  there.  They 
will,  doTibtleaa,  overtake  them  this  night  at  Pliiladelphia.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  letters  this  morning,  dated  Sunday  morning  lepiestntod  Mrs. 
Jones  as  a  great  deal  better. 

"Tours  tiulj 

D.  T\EBSTEI1." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
1883-1834. 


L  VIEWS — REMOVAL   OF   THE  GOVERNMENT 

DEPOSIIH   FEOM  THE  BAHK   OF  THE   UNtTEI)  STATES MK.  CLAY's 

JtESOLunONS     OF     OKNBUEE MR.    WEBSTEe's     EEPOET     OH"   THE 

REMOVAL   OF  THE  DEPOSITS— INTRODUCES   A  BILL   TO  MEET  THE 

CEIBI8 THE  PEESIDENt's   PEOTE9T  AGAINBT    THE    EES0LUTI0N8 

OF  THE  SENATE— SPEECH   IN  ANSWER    TO    THE   PROTEST — PBE- 
eONAL   RELATIONS  TO  THE    BANK EISE  OF  THE   WHIG    PARTY. 

THE  "  irreconeilalDle  difference  on  the  great  question  of  the 
currency,"  between  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Administration 
of  General  Jackson,  is  a  topic  that  requires  to  he  carefully  un- 
derstood by  the  reader.  To  this  understanding,  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Webster's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  here 


He  was  in  Congress  when  the  last-bant  of  tlie  United  States 
waa  created,  in  1816,  and,  after  an  interval  of  five  or  six  years, 
he  had  been  in  public  life  ever  since.  The  opinions  which  he 
held  in  1816,  respecting  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
toward  the  currency  of  the  eountiy,  and  concerning  the  means 
of  discharging  that  dnty,  had  been  confirmed  by  tlie  whole  ex- 
perience of  the  period  that  had  since  elapsed.  His  financial 
eystem  rested,  for  its  corner-stone,  on  the  principle  that  the 
Government  should  not  permit  its  revenues  to  be  paid  in  any 
bank-paper  that  was  not  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  convertible 
atonee  into  specie.  ThiaheregardedastheonlyefiicientTneans 
of  repressing  a   circulation  of  depTeciated  paper  money.      Ho 
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caused  this  principle  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Government,  and  it 
had  been  euccessful  tlirongh  the  whole  period  of  seventeen 
years.  To  a  national  bank,  with,  a  suitable  capital,  carefully 
guarded  against  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  either  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Government  or  by  its  own  action,  he  was  not 
opposed  in  1816.  He  believed  then  that  the  paper  of  such  a 
bank  could  be  made  eminently  useful  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  could  be  an  important  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Govemnaent,  relieving  it  of  the  necessity  of  moving  great 
masses  of  specie  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  when- 
ever payments  were  to  be  made  or  balances  were  to  be  settled. 
But,  so  far  as  such  a  system  rested  upon  the  use  of  credit,  or 
involved  the  use  of  credit,  it  was  with  Mr,  "Webster  a  cardinal 
principle  that  the  paper  instrumente  of  that  credit  should  be 
based  on  immediate  convertibility  into  specie  at  the  pleasure 
of  tlie  holder.  This  point  being  secured,  he  held  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Government  should  use  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
clusively, in  its  own  ti-ansactions.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  transactions,  and  their  relation  to  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  country,  he  held  it  to  be  essential 
tliat  there  sliould  be  a  mixed  currency,  alike  capable  of  use  by 
the  Government  and  by  individuals,  consisting  of  specie  and  of 
bank  paper  securely  representing  specie.  The  existence  of  the 
State  banlrs,  with  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  a  circulating 
medium,  he  regarded  as  an  evil ;  but  as  an  evil  which  it  was 
better  to  regulate  than  to  endeavor  to  suppress.  Such  regula- 
tion, of  an  indu'ect  nature,  could  be  exercised  by  a  national 
bant,  the  effect  of  whose  operations  would  be  to  limit  the  area 
over  which  the  paper  of  such  local  banks  would  cu'culate,  and 
thus  their  tendency  to  make  excessive  issues  would  be  checked. 
Mr.  Webster  was  not,  therefore,  what  is  called  a  "  hard- 
money  man,"  in  the  sense  which  banishes  all  paper  circulation ; 
but  in  the  sense  that  admits  of  the  use  of  hank-paper,  and  yet 
which  requh-ea  it,  by  suitable  provisions  of  law,  to  he  kept 
always  and  practically  at  the  par  of  its  nominal  specie  value, 
he  was,  as  he  always  claimed  to  be,  a  *'  bullionist."  Although 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered  in  1816,  had  some 
features  which,  as  we  have  seen,  caused  liim  to  vote  against  it, 
its  operation  and  effect,  coupled  with  the  induence  of  his  specie 
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resolutions  of  the  same  year,  bad  been  entirely  successful  in 
producing  a  sound  state  of  the  currency.  We  have  his  recorded 
opinion,  expressed  in  1831,  that  "  the  United  Statra  have  had 
a  currency  perfectly  sound  and  safe,  and  more  convenient, 
and  producing  local  exchanges  at  less  expense,  than  any  other 
nation  is,  or  ever  was,  hle^ed  with." ' 

It  ie  not  probable  that  this  condition  of  the  currency  would 
have  been  distui'bed,  if  poKtical  events  had  not  intruded  an 
element  of  a  personal  nature  into  the  question,  of  renewing  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  General  Jackson 
had  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  in  1833,  previous  to  the  election  in  wliidi  he  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  believed  that  the  bank  had 
entered  the  political  field  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  re- 
election ;  and  he  came  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
second  presidency  with  a  determination  to  prevent  the  bank 
from  obtaining  any  prolongation  of  its  existence.  Tlie  belief 
which  he  and  some  of  his  friends  entertained,  natni-ally  led  to 
the  conviction  that  a  moneyed  institution,  possessed  of  so  large 
a  capital,  and  having  certain  practical  powers  over  the  whole 
paper  circulation  of  the  country,  was  a  dangei'ous  instrament, 
capable  of  political  uses,  and  therefore  capable  of  abuse.  The 
effect  of  this  conviction  wae,  when  it  came  to  be  acted  on,  to 
place  a  great  moneyed  capital  in  a  struggle  with  the  Executive 
Government  for  the  retention  of  the  privileges  which  it  had 
enjoyed,  and  for  which  it  claimed  to  have  paid,  and  to  be  still 
paying,  an  ample  equivalent  in  the  benefits  which  its  incorpo- 
ration and  its  use,  as  regulated  by  la^vv,  conferi'ed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  the 
controversy  was  one  that  must  necessarily  cause  great  mischiefe 
to  the  public ;  for  it  was  a  controversy  that  could  scarcely  be 
tried  upon  its  true  merits,  and  it  was  very  likely  to  lead  to 
measures  that  were  merely  experimental  and  tentative,  because 
there  could  be  no  transition  from  the  esisting.flhancial  system  of 
the  Government  to  another  equally  sound,  convenient,  and  safe, 
while  there  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
substitute  ought  to  be,  and  while  the  immediate  changes  were 
so  liable  to  be  dictated  by  personal  and  party  considerations. 

'  Ante,  chap,  vii.,  p.  IfiO. 
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From  this  uiifortiinate  attitude,  and  from  the  exposure  to  be 
led  into  immediate  steps  disasti-oua  to  the  eoraitry,  Mr.  "Webster 
would  have  saved  the  Administration  of  General  Jackson,  if  he 
could  have  done  bo.  There  could  have  been  no  douht  enter- 
tained by  any  one  that  Mr.  "Webster's  general  system  on  the 
financial  questions  involved  was  the  correct  one.  But  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  principles  was  out  of  the  question  in 
the  etate  of  feeling  wliich  then  existed.  The  President  and 
many  of  his  friends  had  come  to  entertain  tlie  belief  that  the 
bank  must  he  compelled  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  surrender 
its  esistence ;  and,  consequently,  that  other  modes  of  treating 
the  relations  between  the  Government  and  tlie  currency,  and 
of  transacting  the  fiscal  business  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
resorted  to. 

"When,  therefore,  Mr,  Livingston,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  held 
the  important  conversation  with  Mr.  "Webster,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  developed  the  only  irreconcilable  difference 
between  the  latter  gentleman  and  the  Administration,  as  its 
future  policy  was  stated  to  him,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  what  that 
difference  was.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  refusal  to  eontinne  in  existence  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  did  he  believe  that,  if  the  Executive  hostility 
were  not  directed  against  it,  it  would  be  misused  for  political 
purposes.  In  the  next  place,  he  knew  that  the  condition  of  the 
currency,  dependent  on  the  practical  benefits  secured  by  the 
operation  of  the  bank,  was  perfectly  sound  and  healthy ;  he  held 
that  this  condition  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  experimental 
efforts  to  find  some  other  mode  of  managing  the  public  finances ; 
and  that  it  could  not  he  disturbed  without  producing  universal 
commercial  derangement  and  distress.  He  saw  that  the  Admin- 
istration, if  the  determinations  of  the  President  were  persisted 
in,  would  be  committed  to  a  course  of  measures  that  were  far 
more  likely  to  be  dictated  by  accidental  circumstaneeSj  than 
they  were  to  be  the  steps  of  a  comprehensive  policy  that  per- 
ceived distinctly  the  objects  at  wliich  it  meant  to  aim,  and  that 
grasped  the  principles  on  which  a  new  system  was  to  be  based, 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  operation  without  serious  injury  to  the 
businesa  intei'eats  of  the  community.  In  the  result  Mr.  "Web- 
ster proved  to  he  i-ight.     What  tho  President  was  determined 
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to  prevent  yras,  the  renewal  of  the  hank  charter.  "What  he  did 
not  foresee,  and  had  not  settled,  was,  the  system  that  waa  to 
take  ita  place. 

It  is  prohable  that  Mr.  Livmgston,  in  his  conversation  witli 
Mr,  Webster,  must  have  alluded  to  the  plan,  wLicli  the  Presi- 
dent had  already  entertained,  of  removing  the  Government 
deposits  from  the  Bant  of  the  TTnited  States.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  "Webster  was  aware  of  it,  although  it  was  not  publicly 
known  at  the  time  of  the  interview  between  those  gentlemen. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that,  in  the  previous  May,  the  Presi- 
dent had  consulted  his  Cabinet  in  regard  to  this  n 
time  when  Mr.  Louis  McLaiie  was  Secretaiy  of  the  ' 
Two  of  the  Secretaries  had  given  written  opinions  in  favor  of 
the  removal,  and  two  had  given  their  written  opinions  against 
it.  Mr.  McLane,  by  whom  alone  the  removal  conld  be  ordered, 
was  opposed  to  it.  He  was  induced  to  accept  a  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment, and  Mr.  William  J,  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  29th  of  May.  Although 
his  known  opinions  were  against  the  bank,  he  did  not  accept 
the  office  with  a  pledge  that  he  would  order  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  if  required  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Executive  Department  when 
the  President  went  on  his  tour  to  the  Eastern  Stat^,  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  from  home.  The  President  left 
Washington  early  in  June,  remained  in  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
borhood through  that  month,  and  reached  Washington  on  his 
return  on  the  4th  of  July.  Before  his  return,  his  purpose  to 
have  the  deposits  removed  from  the  bank  had  become  irrev- 
ocably fixed.  If  Mr,  Webster  liad  been  in  Boston  during 
the  Pr^ident's  visit,  the  latter  would  have  had  an  opportunity, 
if  1)6  had  chosen  to  use  it,  to  sound  Mr,  Webster  on  the  subject ; 
or,  if  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  improbable  occurrence,  it 
could  scarcely  have  happened  that  the  President,  with  the  gen- 
eral confidence  which  he  felt  in  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  aclmowl- 
cdged  obligations  to  him,  would  not  have  held  conversations 
with  him  that  might  have  cleared  the  Executive  mind  of  many 
delusive  ideas,  and  rendered  it  less  open  to  the  influence  of  per- 
sons who  had  an  object  in  misleading  it.  Eor,  that  General  Jack- 
son was  misled  when  he  was  induced  to  take  tliia  step — that  it 
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was  a  step  fraught  ■with  incalculable  mischiefs  to  the  eoniitry, 
and  that  it  impelled  the  President  into  measures  that  ultimately 
cost  hia  party  the  control  of  the  Government — can  now  he  seen 
with  entire  distinctness.  All  these  consequences  could  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Webster,  if  General  Jackson  had  been 
wise  enough  to  have  consulted  a  statesman  who  wag  personally 
disposed  to  aid  him  in  what  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  whose  advice  woitld  have  been  given  on  purely  public 
grounds.  Undoubtedly,  General  Jaelison's  victory,  as  it  has 
been  accounted,  over  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  hia  most  famous  civil  achievement,  and  as 
entithng  him  to  the  gi'atitnde  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  pos- 
t-eritj.  But  this  is  a  subject  which  haa  more  than  one  side. 
We  are  here  conceraed  with  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  with  his  action  in  regard  to  it.' 

By  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  was  still  in  force  as  a  law 
of  the  land,  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  reciuired  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank  or  its  branches,  subject  to  a  power  of 
removal  in  t!ie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  required 
immediately  to  lay  his  reasons  for  such  i^emoval  before  Con- 
gress, if  in  session  at  the  time,  and,  if  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, as  soon  as  it  had  assembled.  In  consideration  of  being 
made  the  depositaiy  of  the  public  funds,  the  bank  had  paid  to 
the  Government  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  had  bound 
iteelf  to  mate  the  necessary  ti-ansfers  of  the  public  money, 


'  It  ia  ft  remftvkable  fact,  ft  _ 
ally  OTerlooked,  that  Prasident  Jackson, 
■who  came  into  office  in  March,  1839,  and 
liho  announced  in  his  ioauguial  address 
that  the  great  oiyeet  of  his  Administi'B/- 
tion  would  be  the  yeforni  of   abuses. 


Bank  of  the  United  States  as  unoonsU- 


Preaideut  who  eyer  propounded  the  idea 
of  an  execadre  bank  founded  on  the 
rerennes  and  crei^t  of  the  GoveHunent ; 
second,  that  tlie  plan  to  which  he  resorted 
attec  he  had  removed  the  publio  deoosits 
&om  the  Bank  of  the  United  i 


Lch  he  specified,  did  not  mention  the    namely,  to  unite  certain  State  banks  ii 


fiscal  agency  for  the  Govemment  for  the 


tulional,  unnecessary,  or  dai^rouB.    In  coHeetion  and  disbursement  ol 

hia  aminal  message  of  December,  1829,  naes,  was  in  Eubstance  the  same  kind  of 

he  adTHJiceii  the  opinion  tbat  the  true  eieoutire  bank  wMch  he  recommended 

bank /or  the  vae  0/  the  Ctovernment  of  the  in  December,  1839,     Moreovev,  it  was  a 

TTtdted  Stales  vioald  ie  one  fomided  on  Hie  eystem  irbioh,  without  any  sanction  of 

rsvemies  and  credit  of  i!i£  Goiiermtieiii  it.  law,  brought  the  whole  money  power  of 

sflf.    When,  therefore,  it  is  ckumed  for  the  Government  undei' the  du'ect  manoge- 

General  Jackson,  as  the  great  merit  of  ment  and  control  of  the  Execuliye.    It 

hia  official  eareer,  that  he  severed  the  eertiunly  effected  no  divorce  of  the  Gov- 

Govemment  from  all  oonneotion  with  a  emment  from  banldng  Inatitutions ;  al- 

bank,  and  taught  us  the  dangers  of  such  though  it  did  divorce  fee  connection  be- 

membered  :    First,  that  ha  was  tbc  Bist  bank. 
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througlioiit  tlie  cotmtry,  for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditors, 
without  any  charge  or  ^lowance  on  account  of  differences  of 
exchange.  Although,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  bank 
had  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  President's  opposition,  to  ob- 
tain a  prolongation  of  its  charter,  the  pr^ent  charter  would 
not  expire  until  the  year  1836,  and  the  legal  and  fiscal  rela- 
tions between  tho  bank  and  the  Government  remained  un- 
changed. 

Soon  afler  the  return  of  the  President  to  "Washington,  it 
began  to  be  pnhHcly  rumored  that  an  irresponsible  cabal  was 
trying  to  induce  him  to  order  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them 
in  certain  selected  State  banks.  Before  the  end  of  July,  it  was 
announced  in  the  official  newspaper  that  an  agent  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  to  ascertain  from  the  State  banks  in  the  prin 
cipal  cities  on  what  terms  and  in  what  manner  they  would  be 
willing  to  perform  the  services  hitherto  rendered  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  Government  should  think  proper  to 
remove  the  deposits.  This  inquiry  was  actively  conducted  in 
August  and  September.  On  the  18th  of  September,  the  Presi- 
dent read  a  paper  to  his  Cabinet,  announcing  the  final  con- 
clusions of  his  own  mind,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
founded.  la  this  paper,  he  made  known  to  them  that  the 
measure  was  his  own,  and  that  he  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  it.  He  did  not  require  their  concurrence,  but  he  made  it 
very  plain  that  he  would  not  brook  opposition.  He  named  the 
first  day  of  October  as  the  period  whgn  tlie  removal  was  to  take 
place,  or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  State  banks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  Mr.  Duane,  believing  that 
the  law  referred  to  his  judgment,  and  not  to  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  the  question  whether  the' custody  of  the  public 
moneys  should  at  any  time  bo  changed,  and  not  concurring  in 
the  President's  reasons  for  this  act,  declined  to  order  the  re- 
moval,'    The  President  dismissed  him  from  office  on  the  23d 

'That  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  apparent  from  tlie  fact  that^  attherecent 
foi' the  npproheneion  that  bad  been  ex-  sessionof  Congress  in  the  winter  of  I8S3- 
c'ii«d  in  the  hreast  of  tho  President,  is     'sa.tlieHouseof Repceaentatives,afteriii- 
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of  September,  and  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Taney,  afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  the  tTnited  States,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Before  this  occurrence,  namely,  on  the  20th, 
the  ofBcial  newspaper  was  authorized  to  state  that  the  deposits 
would  he  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
placed  in  the  State  banks  as  soon  as  the  nece^ary  arrangements 
could  he  made.  This  intelligence  was  received  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st, 
with  esdraordinary  sensatioae  of  alai'in  and  reprehenaion.  On  the 
36th,  Mr.  Taney  signed  an  official  order  removing  the  deposits. 

There  was  no  existing  law  authorizing  the  selection  of  the 
State  banks  as  custodians  of  the  public  money,  and  no  author- 
ity in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  contracts  with  the 
State  hanks  for  the  performance  of  the  dutira  of  fiscal  agents  of 
the  Government,  excepting  as  such  a  power  could  he  infen'ed  hy 
remote  impheation  from  the  Secretary's  authority  to  change  the 
custody  of  the  public  ftmds  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

When  these  occurrences  afterward  became  known  to  the 
country,  it  appeared  very  plainly  that  while  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  in  office  who  held  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  remove 
the  deposits  until  Congress  could  consider  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  the  step,  the  President  had  determined  that  the 
removal  should  be  made,  and  that  he  changed  the  officer  in 
order  to  secure  obedience  to  his  will.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
President  had  considered  no  other  plan  for  the  custody  of  the 
public  fands  and  for  the  performance  of  the  fiscal  agency  for 
the  Government,  hitherto  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  regulated  by  the  law  contained  in  the  charter  .of 
that  bank,  except  that  the  custody  and  the  fiscal  agency  should 
be  inti'usted  to  obtain  State  banks,  to  he  selected  by  the 
Executive.  When  this  measure  was.  resolved  on  and  executed, 
the  project  which  was  afterward  developed,  for  dispensing  with 
all  bank  agency,  and  conducting  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  the 
further  plan  of  making  gold  and  silver  the  sole  medium  of  cir- 
culation, had  not  become  parts  of  the  Administration  schem.e. 

vestigatios,  bad  pronounced  the  banlr  to  When  Mr.  Taney  aaaigned  hia  reasons 

be  a  well-conduoted  institution,  and  had  for  reniovii^  the  deposits,  he  did  not 

expressed  the  opinion  that.,  the  public  rest  his  justificationuponthechai^o  that 

jnonejs  werii  entirclj  aiLfe  in  its  kci^plug,  tlicj  were  not  in  aufi:  custody. 
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When,  therefore,  Congre^  assembled  in  December,  the 
country  was  undergoing  the  effects  of  this  endden  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  Lad  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  substituting 
State  banks  for  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  imposed 
by  law  upon  the  national  institution.  The  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  contraction  of  its  loans,  and  a  general 
panic  J  and  so  great  was  the  commercial  distress,  that,  ae  soon 
as  Congress  was  assembled,  memorialB  from  all  quai-ters  of  the 
country  were  poured  upon  its  tables  urging  a  restoration  of  the 
public  moneys  to  the  institution  to  which  the  law  had  confided 
them.  The  experiment,  too,  of  making  use  of  the  State  banks 
aa  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  had  already  failed  to  com- 
mand the  public  confidence,  while  it  had  pushed  the  selected 
banks  into  a  position  in  which  they  were  cei'tain  to  become  the 
instruments  of  wild  speculation  in  the  hands  of  their  managers, 
which  was  to  ruin  many  of  them  m  the  end,  entailing  a  long 
course  of  disastei's  upon  the  several  eonununiti^  within  the 
spheres  of  their  operation. 

Yet  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  was  at  the  very  time 
of  these  events  in  some  respects  favorable  to  the  change.  Per- 
haps no  man  has  ever  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  more  personal  power  than  General  Jackson. 
Among  great  masses  of  the  people  there  was  such  a  conviction 
of  his  patriotism  and  honesty,  that,  while  they  disapproved  of 
his  acts,  and  saw  their  arbitrai-y  or  iU^al  character,  they  gave 
him  credit  for  wisdom  and  integrity  in  his  ends,  and  were  will- 
ing to  overlook  the  objectionable  character  of  his  means.  Over 
the  public  men  who  belonged  to  his  political  party,  and  over 
the  party  ilaelf,  he  exercised  an  almost  absolnte  sway.  Few 
dared  to  withstand  a  will  that  was  at  once  so  inflexible  and  so 
imperious,  He  was,  too,  a  great  and  most'  adi'oit  politician  in 
the  personal  management  of  those  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
influence ;  knowing  well  when  to  restrain  and  when  to  un- 
bridle his  own  temper,  and  holding  its  manifestations  under  the 
guidance  of  an  instinct  that  enabled  bun  to  perceive  when  they 
would  be  useful,  or  when  they  would  be  misapplied.  It  must 
ever  be  regarded  aa  a  sti'iking  proof  of  the  mere  power  which 
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he  exercised  over  the  people  of  tliia  couiitiy,  that  two  such 
Btateamen  as  Mr.  Webster  and  Mv.  Clay  put  forth  the  exertion 
of  every  facnlty  that  they  possessed,  each  in  his  own  character- 
istic way,  to  convince  the  people  that  the  measures  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  were  often  wrong,  hoth  in  point  of  constitutional 
authority  and  in  point  of  present  expediency ;  and  yet  he  al- 
ways can-ied  them,  and  the  gi'eat  men  who  opposed  them  had 
to  wait  for  the  recognitions  of  tlie  future,  and  for  that  popular 
conviction  which  comes  only  after  public  suffering  has  enforced 
the  truth. 

On  the  assembling  of  Oongre^,  Mr.  "Webster  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  finance.  He  had  made 
up  liia  mind  that  there  was  but  one  coui'se  tliat  ought  to  be 
pursued.  Congi'ess,  he  thought,  would  have  to  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  country  from  the  prevailing  and  increasing  distress.  It 
wotiM  have  to  regulate,  in  some  form,  the  custody  of  the  public 
money,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretionary  control  of  tlie 
Executive.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  State 
hanks  to  fulfil  the  functions  which  had  been  peifonned  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  foretold  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  how  that  incapacity  would,  as  it  did,  reveal  itself. 
Although  he  held  that  the  only  suitable  remedy  for  the  existing 
state  of  things  was,  to  continue  the  national  bank  in  existence 
for  a  short  period  beyond  its  present  charter,  until  Congress 
could  more  deliberately  determine  on  tlie  financial  system  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  of  the  Government,  he 
considered  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  act  upon  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  official 
report,  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  to  vindicate  its  own 
authority  over  the  subject  against  the  assumption  by  the 
Executive  of  powers  not  vested  in  it  bythe  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  This  action,  he  maintained,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
mixed  with  or  influenced  by  the  question  whetlier  there  was  or 
was  not  to  be  in  the  future  a  national  bank.  At  tlie  same  time, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  own  opinion  to  be,  that  a  na- 
tional bank,  in  some  form,  was  a  national  necessity,  and  that  the 
period  coidd  not  then  be  foi'eseen  when  it  would  cease  to  he  so. 
But  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  decide  whether  the  de- 
posits should  he  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  ITnitcd  States,  or 
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whether  they  were  to  be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  without  the  sanction  and  regulation  of  law. 
These  were  the  opinions  with  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  the 
Senate  at  this  momentous  session. 

On  the  36th  of  December,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  two  resolu- 
tions, the  first  of  which  declared  that  the  President,  by  dismiss- 
ing the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  he  would  not, 
contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  remove  the  public  deposite 
from  the  bankj  and  by  appointing  his  euocessor  to  effect  such 
removal,  which  had  been  done,  had  assumed  the  exercise  of  a 
power  over  the  Treasury  not  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  tlie  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
His  second  resolution  pronounced  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  removal  unsatirfactory  and 
insufficient."     During  a  long  and  excited  discussion  which  en- 

'  The  Seeretavj  of  the  Treasury,  Mf.  that]  will  afTord  facilitiea  to  commeroe, 

Taney,  assumed  the  ground,  firist,  that  and  in  the  business  of  domesOc  exchange, 

the  power  to  remove  the  deposits  was  quite  equalto  any  which  the  community 

vested  iu  him,  and  that  Congress,  undec  heretofore  eqjoyed Every  object^"  he 

the   s»Jpu3ations  in  the  cliartec   of  the  eontinueil,  "which  the  charter  to   the 

bank,  could  not  direct  it  to  be  done ;  sec-  present  bank  was  designed  to  attidn,  may 

end,  that  the  eieroise  of  his  power  did  not  be  as  effectually  accomplished  by  the 

depend  merely  on  the  safety  of  the  pub-  State   banks,"      Nothing    could    more 

lie  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  nor  strongly   mark   the    entirely   empirical 

on  the  fidelity  with  which  it  had  con-  character  of  this  measure  than  this  haz- 

duoted  itself,  but  that  he  had  the  right,  ardous  assertion ;  and  that  it  was  made 

and  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  remove  the  and  acted  on,  exhibits  the  power  of  party 

deports  whenever  the  public  interest  or  over  the  judgments  of  public  men  in  a 

convenience  would  be  promoted  by  the  very  striking  Ught.     The  whole   eipe- 

ohangc    He  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  rience  of  the  country  for  forty  years  had 

his  action,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Presi-  demonstrated  that  the  State  banks  were 

dent,  at  the  former  ses^on,  to  assent  U>  incapable  of  doing  for  the  community 

the  bDl  renewing  the  charter,  and  his  re-  and  the  Government  what  the  Saeretary 

election  since,  had  settled  the  question  here  olaimed  for  them ;  and  a,  lery  short 

that  the  charter  was  to  exphe  on  the  3d  period  was  now  again  to  demonstrate  the 

of  March,  1836.     On  thwe  premises,  his  same  thmg.    The  truth  is,  that  of  dism- 

reasons   wei«,  that  the  public  inter^t  terested  advisers  who  understood  this 

required  that  the  deposits  should  not  be  subject.  General  Jflckeon  had  not  one  in 

continued  in  the  bank  to  the  close  of  its  his  Cabinet.     If  there  was  ground  for 

existence ;  and  that  the  bank  had  been  the  opinion  that  a  national  bank,  consti- 

guilty  of  actual  misconduct,  which  chief-  tuted  as  the  existing  bonk  was,  and  with 

ly  consisted  in  its  attempt  to  influence  such  powers  over  the  cnrrency,  was  an 

the  late  elections.    He  claimed  that  the  instrument  that  could  be  used  for  politi. 

power  to  remove  the  deposits  from  the  cal  purposes,  the  true    corrective    for 

Bank  of  the  United  States  carried  with  statesmen  to  apply  did  not  require  the 

it  the  power  to  select  other  depositaries,  coramission  of  such  a  blunder  as  sudden- 

and  to  make  contracts  with  them.    Tlie  ly  throiving  the  public  deposits  into  the 

State  banhs  which  he  had  selected  for  bands  of  tbe  State  banks,  upon  the  do- 

tills  purpose  were,  he  said,   by  agree-  lusive  Idea  that  they  conld  make  a  te- 

menta  among  themselves,  "providing  a  liable  national  currency  by  the  operation 

genera!  currency  at  least  as  sound  as  that  of  their  contraela  with  each  other.     I  am 

oftheBimkof  the  United  States,  and  [one  aware  that  General  Jackson's  juatifioa- 
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Bued  upon  these  resolutions,  memorials  on  the  subject  were 
ireciTiently  presented,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
representing  the  general  commercial  distress;  assigning  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  as  the  cause,  and  praying  Congi'ess  to 
direct  their  restoration  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
friends  of  the  Administration  in  the  Senate  denied  the  exist- 
ence, in  any  extraordinary  degree,  of  monetary  pre^ure,  and 
aisaerted  that  these  memorials  were  dictated  hy  party  spirit,  or 
were  got  up  at  tlie  instance  of  the  bant.  Day  after  day  the 
Senate  resounded  with  charges  and  counter-charges,  inter- 
mingled with  debates  of  great  ability  and  scope  on  some  of  the 
iinaneial  questions  involved.  In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Webster  had  occasion,  on  the  SOfcli  of  January,  to  present  a 
seri^  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  which 
was  attended  by  members  of  both  the  political  parties,  and  eon- 

tion  depends  upon  the  suggestion  that  made  the  political  ioEtiuiDent  of  a  party, 
this  bonk  was  bo  powerful  and  so  deter-  But  eueh.  were  the  piejvidices  and  the 
mined  to  perpetuate  its  power,  that  it  stale  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
waa  neeesaary  to  destroy  it  by  an  ex-  eieited  at  once  by  the  step  talren  by  the 
treme  measure,  coSte  mie  eoAie,  and  that  Administration,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in 
nothing  less  than  a  direct  blow  such  as  whose  impartiality  and  uprightness  the 
he  aimed  at  it,  would  hare  answered  the  nation  ■would  in  any  other  condition  of 
necessary  purpose.  But  leaving  out  of  the  public  mind  have  been  entirely  dis- 
consideration  entirely  the  personal  feel-  posed  to  confide,  could  effect  nothing  be- 
ings in  which  his  hostility  tj>  the  banlc  yond  leaving  upon  record,  for  future 
waa  aaid  to  have  originated,  the  true  guiditnce,  the  evidence  that  his  own 
answer  to  this  su^estJon  is,  that  what-  principles  on  these  Ununcial  questions 
ever  may  have  been  the  aims  of  the  were  Uio  true  ones.  The  result  was  that 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  eiperiment  after  experiment,  to  which 
conduct  of  its  chief  mani^r,  before  this  and  the  succeeding  Administration 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  its  chartor  were  led,  failed  to  accomplish  any  thing 
could  have  been  extended,  or  anotlicr  of  importance  in  reference  to  tiie  cur- 
bank  could  have  been  created,  under  rency;  that  a  state  of  prejudice  on  the 
provisions  which  would  have  obviated  all  question  of  a  nataoQai  bonk  was  per- 
the  supposed  political  dangers.  The  petuated  imtil  it  became  impossible  to 
bank  that  was  presided  over  by  Nicholas  create  one ;  IhaX  a  great  national  emer- 
Biddle  never  did,  and  never  could  have,  gency  afterward  found  us  without  a  na- 
exercised  so  much  power  as  t«  prevent  a  tional  currency  other  than  gold  and  sil- 
statesraan  like  Mr.  Webster  from  inoor-  ver,  and  drove  the  Government  into  the 
porating  into  its  renewed  charter,  or  into  issue  of  a  currency  consistmg  of  Its  own 
the  charter  of  another  bank,  all  the  ne-  paper  divorced  from  all  relation  to  the 
cessarj  safeguards  which  the  purity  of  predouB  metals  excepting  that  which  waa 
elections  and  the  Independence  of  public  to  be  measured  by  its  apeculative  value 
men  may  have  required.  Mr.  Webster  was  as  a  promise  to  pay;  and  tliat  we  have 
always  ready  to  do  this,  and  no  one  ciin  never  yet  reached  the  means  by  which 
doubt  hie  ability,  with  bis  long  experience  the  paper  issues  of  private  corporations 
and  his  thoroagh  acquaintance  with  the  can  be  maintained  as  a  national  currency 
subject  of  public  finance,  to  have  formed  at  a  par  with  gold  and  silver,  or  even  be 
a  national  bank  that  would  have  con-  made  n  general  medium  of  exchange, 
tinued  the  advantages  of  a  sound  national  without  beiw  enforced  by  the  direct 
currenej,  without  being  capable  of  being  credit  of  the  Goveranient  itself. 
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aisted  of  men  engaged  in  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  ree- 
ommending,  as  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the  present  com- 
mercial disti'ees,  a  reetoration  of  the  relation  in  wliich  the  bank 
had  heretofore  stood  to  the  Government,  His  remarks,  in 
presenting  these  resolutions,  were  exceedingly  grave  and 
pointed,  but  -without  any  asperity.  He  dealt  with  the  present 
condition  of  things  as  a  crisis  fraught  with  the  most  important 
issiiea  for  the  Government  and  the  community.  The  great  evil, 
he  said,  arose  from  the  new  attitude  in  which  the  Government 
had  placed  itself  toward  the  bank.  Every  thing  was  in  a  fafee 
position.  The  Government,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  State  bants,  were  all  out  of  place,  deranged,  sepai'ated, 
and  jostling  against  each  other,  each  acting  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  public  interest  crushed  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.  All  this  should  have  been  foreseen.  It  was  idle  to 
say  that  these  evils  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  bank,  if 
it  had  exerted  itself  to  prevent  them.  The  quarrel  was  an  un- 
necessary one ;  and  it  was  one  that  had  given  a  great  shock  to 
the  whole  currency  system  of  the  country,  deranging  tlie  inter- 
nal exchanges,  which  had  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the 
Bank  of  the  XJnited  States  with  great  facihty,  and  at  a  rate 
unprecedentedly  cheap. 

The  public  moneys,  he  continued,  were  now  out  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiuy,  without  regulation  of  law,  to  be  kept  where  he 
pleased  and  as  he  pleased.  This  state  of  things  Congress  could 
not  suffer  to  remain.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  deposits 
should  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States.  This 
question  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  controversy  whether 
that  bank  should  be  rechartered  or  any  new  one  created.  But 
looking-beyond  the  question  of  the  immediate  custody  of  the 
public  funds,  he  asked.  What  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  hank  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  salutary  control  over  the  currency 
of  the  country  which  it  was  the  unquestionable  pui-pose  of  tlie 
Constitution  to  devolve  on  Congress?  There  were  but  four 
opinions  or  suggestions  as  to  what  might  thereafter  be  expected 
or  attempted.  One  was,  to  leave  things  as  they  stood,  with  the 
whole  subject  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  ;  another,  to 
do  away  with  paper  entirely,  leaving  only  a  metallic  currency. 
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Both  of  these  he  dismissed  as  impracticable.  There  remained 
only  the  reehartering  of  the  present  bank,  or  tho  creation  of  a 
new  one.  The  last  could  not  be  effected  before  March,  1836. 
Entertaining  tlie  opinion  that  a  well-conducted  national  insti- 
tution was  essential  to  guard  against  the  excessive  issues  of 
nearly  fonr  hundred  State  banks,  and  to  farnish  a  sound  and 
nniform  currency  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
ready  to  recharter  the  present  bank,  with  such  modifications  as 
would  meet  and  reconcile  the  different  states  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  remove  all  reasonable  grounds  of  jealousy  in 
all  quarters.  These  suggestions,  he  declared,  were  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  hank,  and  with  no  understanding  or 
concert  with  any  of  its  friends,  or  with  any  one  heretofore  op- 
posed to  it.  In  conclusion,  he  demanded  of  those  who  proposed 
to  continue  the  discussion  concerning  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, to  let  the  country  see  their  plan  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  present  difficulties. 

Suck  in  substance  were  the  views  that  were  repeated  by  Mr, 
"Webster  more  than  once,  as  ke  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  the 
several  memorials  or  resolutions  of  public  bodies  that  were 
presented  by  others  or  by  himself.  He  tendered  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bank,  to  the  Admmistration,  and  to  the  country, 
all  his  aid  in  reconstructing  the  bank  so  tliat  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  would  be  satisfied  that  the  Government  would 
have  a  safe  depositary  for  the  public  treasure,  an  important 
auxiliaiy  in  its  financial  operations,  and  a  sound  national  cur- 
rency, without  the  pombility  of  political  abuses  of  the  powers 
conferred. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  aid  for  this  purpose 
was  not  wanted  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  obstruct  any 
such  healing  measure.  On  the  30th  of  January,  it  became 
evident,  from  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  "Wright,  one  of  -the 
Senatore  of  ITew  York,  that  the  Administration  had  determined 
that  the  public  moneys  should  remain  in  the  State  banks,  and 
that  the  public  revenues  should  be  collected  through  their 
agency ;  that  no  law  on  tlie  subject  should  be  passed,  and  that 
the  point  was  to  be  established  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
create  a  national  bank.  This  aroiKed  all  Mr.  "Webster's  energies. 
iVom  this  date  he  entered  into  the  discussion  of  tlie  whole  sub- 
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ject  witli  the  utmost  earnestness.  It  is  impossiblo  to  give  here 
a  detailed  account  of  the  speeches  -which  he  made  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  -which  lasted  until  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress in  June,  1834,  occupying  a  part  of  nearly  every  day. 
Bet-ween  the  SOth  of  January  and  the  close  of  the  session,  he 
addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  sixty-fonr  times,  besides 
making  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  ^Finance  in  relation  to 
the  Secretary's  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and 
delivering  his  great  speech  in  ans-wer  to  the  Protest  which  the 
President  sent  to  the  Senate.  In  these  various  speeches  there 
is  embraced  a  most  extensive  range  of  subjects ;  comprehending 
practical  questions  of  finance  and  cnn'eney,  an  exposition  of 
the  constitutional  relations  hetvi-ecn  the  different  departments 
of  our  Government,  and  a  searching  andprofoundanalysisof  the 
ofBce  of  those  checks  and  balances  which  the  principles  of  ci-ril 
hberty  have  ^tablished  as  barriers  against  the  encroachments 
of  arbitrary  po-wer.  Ho-w  aU  this  should  have  grown  out  of 
the  mere  executive  act  of  removing  the  public  moneys  from  the 
custody  of  one  bank  into  that  of  several  other  banks,  can  be 
understood  only  by  observing  the  character  of  the  pretensions 
asserted  by  the  Executive  Department,  and  the  neceesity  that 
existed  for  resisting  them.  The  merely  financial  and  prudential 
features  of  this  controversy  -would  not  alone  have  called  out  such 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  Kr.  "Webster  put  forth  his 
peculiar  poweis.  But  the  President's  act  rendered  it  necessary, 
in  Mr.  "Webster's  opinion,  for  the  Senate  to  express  its  firm  and 
decided  condemnation.  This  drew  from  the  President  claims 
of  executive  authority  so  high  and  transcendent,  that  an  answer 
to  them  became  necessary  for  the  future  preservation  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government.  The  whole  attitude 
of  affairs  was  not  unlike  some  of  the  coUisions  between  Charles 
I.  and  his  Parliament,  and  it  produced  discussions  that  are  not 
less  important  than  were  those  memorable  debate,  in  which 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  came  into  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  the  legislature. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Mr.  Clay's  second  resolution,  cen- 
suring as  unsatiefaetory  and  insufficient  the  Secretary's  reasons 
for  removing  the  deposits  from  "tbe  hank,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,     On  the  5th  of  Pehruary,  Mr.  Webster 
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brought  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  emhraecd  a  full 
and  elaborate  examination  of  the  l^al  relations  between  the 
Govermncnt  and  the  bank,  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  reasons  which  he  had  assigned  for  the  re- 
moval. It  negatived  the  claim  of  the  Secretary  to  an  absolute- 
and  nnqnalified  control  over  the  question  of  removal,  and  main- 
tained that  the  provision  of  the  law  which  required  him  to  give 
an  a^^eount  of  his  reasons  to  Congress,  constituted  Congress  the 
final  judge,  by  way  of  appeal,  of  all  his  j-easons,  both  as  they 
affected  the  inter^ts  of  the  bank  and  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. After  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Secretary's  reasons, 
the  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  the  resolution 
refciTed  to  the  committee  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
finally  voted  upon  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  was  can'ied  by 
twenty-eight  yeas  against  eighteen  nays.  Immediately  after- 
ward, Mr.  Clay  modified  his  first  resolution,  which  was  then 
passed  by  twenty-six  yeas  against  twenty  nays,  in  the  following 
tenns :  "  That  the  Prraident,  in  the  late  executive  proceedings 
ill  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself 
authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
but  in  derogation  of  both," 

It  had  become  apparent  to  Mr.  "Webster,  before  the  middle 
of  March,  that  while  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  could 
carry  a  measure  through  the  Senate,  nothing  could  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  country,  unless  the  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  concur  in  what  might 
be  proposed.  The  Administration  would  do  nothing.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  no  one  should  he  able-  to  say  that  what 
was  to  be  proposed  hy  an  opponent  of  the  Administration  would 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ,  and  it  is 
important  now,  to  those  who  mean  to  understand  Mr.  Webster's 
course  on  this  subject,  to  Imow  that  he  meant  to  give  that  bank 
no  claim  to  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  by  the  bill  whicli  he  intro- 
duced on  the  18th  of  Mai-eh.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  biU  to 
give  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  sufficient  time  to  wind  up 
its  affairs,  without  distressing  the  public  by  a  too  rapid  collec- 
tion of  its  debts ;  to  have  the  pubHe  deposits  restored  to  it  after 
the  1st  of  July,  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  order  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  to  reserve  to  Congress  perfect  liberty  to  create  any 
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new  bank  at  any  time  after  Mareli,  1836.  lie  also  proposed, 
in  order  to  increase  the  eirculation  of  gold  and  silver,  that, 
when  the  States  would  direct  their  own  hanks  not  to  issue  notes 
of  a  less  denomination  than  fire  dollars,  Congress  should  direct 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  issue  no  notes  below  twenty 
dollars.  This  he  regarded  then,  and  always,  as  avery  impor- 
tant object.  On  asking  leare  to  introduce  tliis  hill,  he  delivered 
an  impressive  speech,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  "Works,  and  which  he  closed  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  thus,  sir,  stated  my  opinions,  ancl  diseharged  my  duty.  I  see 
the  counti'y  laboring  and  struggling  and  panting  imder  an  enormous 
political  evil,  I  propose  a  remedy  which  I  am  sure  will  produce  relief,  if 
it  be  adopted,  and  which  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  obtain  support.  And 
lir,  I  put  it  to  every  member  of  Congress,  how  he  can  resist  this 
re,  unless  by  proposing  another  and  a  better.  Who,  among  the 
agents  and  seiTanta  of  the  people  assembled  in  these  Houses,  is  prepaied, 
in  the  present  distre^ed  state  of  the  country,  to  say  that  he  will  oppose 
every  thing  and  propose  notliing !  For  one,  sir,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  driven  to  this  proposition  by  an  uTesistible  impulse  of  obligation  to 
the  country.  If  I  had  been  suddenly  called  to  my  great  reckoning  in  an- 
other world,  I  should  have  felt  that  one  duty  was  neglected,  if  I  had  had 
no  measure  to  reconunead,  no  expedient  to  propose,  no  hope  to  hold  out 
to  this  suffering  community. 

"  As  to  the  success  of  this  bill,  sir,  or  any  other,  I  have  only  to  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  stud,  that  every  thing  rests  with  the  people  them- 
selves. In  the  distracted  state  of  the  public  counsels,  any  measure  of 
relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  decisive  demaud  of  the  public  will. 

"  By  an  exercise  of  executive  power,  which  I  believe  to  be  iU^al,  and 
which  all  must  see  to  have  been  injurious,  by  an  nnrelenting  adherence  to 
the  measure  which  has  thus  been  adopted  in  spite  of  all  consec[aences, 
and  by  the  force  of  those  motives  which  influence  men  to  support  tlie 
measure,  though  they  entirely  disapprove  it,  the  country  ia  brought  to  a 
condition  such  as  it  never  before  witnwsed,  and  which  it  cannot  long  bear. 
But  it  ia  not  a  condition  for  despair.  Nothing  will  ruin  the  country,  if  the 
people  themselves  will  undertake  its  safety,  and  notliing  can  save  it,  if 
tlu>y  leave  that  safety  in  any  hands  but  their  own. 

"  Would  to  God,  MT,  tiat  I  could  draw  around  me  all  these  twelve 
millions  of  people !  Would  to  God  that  I  could  speak  audibly  to  every 
independent  elector  in  the  whole  land  1  I  would  not  say  to  them,  vainly 
and  arrogantly,  that  their  safety  and  happiness  require  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  recommended  by  me.  But  I  would  say  to  them,  with  the  sin- 
cerest  conviction  that  evei'  animated  man's  heart,  that  their  safety  and 
happiness   do   require  their  own  prompt  and  patriotic  attention  to  the 
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public  concenia — thoix  onii  hoaest  devotion  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  State.  I 
would  say  to  them  that  ntiither  this  measure,  nor  any  measure,  can  be 
adopted  except  ty  the  cogent  and  persisting  action  of  popular  opinion.  I 
would  soy  to  them  that  the  public  revenues  cannot  be  restored  to  their 
accnstomcd  custody,  that  they  cannot  be  again  placed  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  tliat  the  violation  of  law  cannot  be  redressed,  but  by  manifes- 
tations, not  to  be  mistaken,  of  public  sentiment.  I  would  say  to  them  that 
tlie  Constitution  and  the  laws,  then-  own  rights  and  their  own  happiness, 
all  depend  on  themselves ;  and,  if  they  esteem  these  of  any  value,  if  they 
were  not  too  deai-ly  bought  by  the  blood  of  then-  fathers,  if  ttey  be  an 
inheritanc*  fit  to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  I  would  beseech  tliem, 
I  would  beseech  them,  to  come  now  to  their  salvation." 

But  it  was  imposBiWe  even  for  Mr.  Webster  to  remove  the 
vast  weight  of  executive  will  wlucli  obstructed  every  measure 
that  soiight  to  change  the  present  state  of  things.  The  Presi- 
dent had  determined  that  nothing  should  he  done.    In  this  de- 

tc\-iiiiaatioii.  h.e  "was  eiipported  TJy  o,   gmat  -partj,  in  -wliicli  souis 

acted  from  conTiction,  Bonie  gare  up  tlieir  coiiYictioas,  and  all 
wsm  fearftil  that  any  yielding  would  be  accounted  a  political 
victory  over  their  chief;  yet  it  ia  aa  certain  aa  the  motives  of 
any  statesman  can  he  made  certain  by  what  he  aims  to  do,  and 
hy  the  spirit  in.  which  he  acted,  that  Mr.  Wehster,  throughout 
this  controversy,  sought  no  political  victory  over  General  Jack- 
son. He  regarded  the  President  aa  a  man  who  had  precipi- 
tated the  country,  needlessly,  into  a  condition  from  which  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  rescued.  To  rescue  it,  he 
would  have  given  his  aid  to  the  President,  cheerfully  and 
frankly,  as  he  gave  it  in  the  crisis  of  nuUiiication.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  state  of  things  was  such  that  he  could  reach  the 
mind  of  the  President  only  as  he  eonld  reach  the  mind  of  the 
country,  namely,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate ;  and,  whatever 
was  uttered  there,  came  to  the  President's  ear  mingled  with  the 
utterances  of  those  to  whom  he  felt  personal  hostility,  and  was 
associated  to  him  with  the  obnoxious  bank.  Demonstration, 
argument,  eloquence,  could  effect  nothing.  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  press  his  bill  to  a  vote,  because  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  sus- 
taining it,  would  have  led  to  no  practical  result. 

Another  event,  too,  of  a  character  entirely  unprecedented, 
soon  obliged  Mi-.  Webster  to  deal  with  this  whole  controversy 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  treated  it.     lie  had 
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eoneurred  in.  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  had  censured  the 
control  assumed  by  the  President  over  the  public  fimdsas  a 
violation  of  the  Oonstitutiou ;  and,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he 
had,  in  a  formal  report,  recommended  the  expression  of  that 
opinion  by  the  Senate,  On  the  l7th  of  April  the  President 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  that  proceeding.  This  was 
a  document  written  with  great  ability,  and  with  a  sustained 
dignity.  The  character  and  station  of  the  President,  and  his 
vast  popularity  and  influence,  gave  to  tlie  doctrines  embraced 
in  it  an  importance  which  they  could  not  have  had  if  advanced 
from  any  other  source. 

Our  country,  in  the  different  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
has  passed,  has  exhibited  very  etriting  proofs  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  popular  power  forces  its  way  into  the  working  of  our 
Constitution,  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the  spheres  of 
its  several  departments.  When  the  executive  office  has  been 
filled  by  a  man  of  strong  characteristics  and  great  popularity, 
it  has  been  exalted  into  an  undue  and  unconstitutional  pre- 
dominance over  the  Lt^slature.  When  the  President  has  not 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of  character,  and  the  popular 
sympathy  has  been  with  Congress,  the  tendency  in  the  other 
direction  has  been  equally  marked,  and  Congr^s  has  absorbed 
the  executive  powers,  besides  exercising  its  own.  It  is  justly 
to  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of  all  that  Mr.  Webster 
has  left  to  ua,  that  his  whole  public  career  was  mainly  occupied 
in  expounding  the  Constitution ;  that  his  doctrine  was  never  par- 
tial or  defective ;  that  he  gave  no  distorted  interpretations ;  that 
he  elevated  no  department  at  the  expense  of  any  other  ;  that 
he  comprehended  and  ever  kept  in  view  the  just  relations  of 
all  parts  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  he  regarded  its  observ- 
ance as  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

General  Jackson's  Protest  embraeed  claims  ot  executive 
power  and  views  of  the  presidential  office,  which  had  never 
been  averted  before  since  the  Constitution  waa  established. 
Nothing  so  closely  resembhng  the  prerogatives  of  English  kings, 
as  they  were  held  in  former  ages,  had  ever  been  broached 
m  this  country,  Construiog  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  if  it  had  intended,  by  vesting  the  exGcutive  power  in 
the   President,   and   by  placing   in   his    hands    the   power    of 
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appointment  to  office,  to  give  him  discretionary  control  over 
all  BTibordinate  executive  officers,  the  Pi-otest  claimed  it  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  President,  liy  virtue  of  his  general 
executive  power,  to  supervise  and  control  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  relation  to  the  custody  of  the  public  funds.  It 
thus  appeared  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  the  law 
establishing  the  bank  did  not,  and  could  not,  change  the  rela- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  j  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  law  had  vested  in  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  determine  whether  tho  public  funds  were  to  be  removed 
from  tho  bank,  on  reasons  to  bo  rendered  to  Congress,  the 
President  could  interpose  his  own  judgment,  order  tho  Seere- 
taty  to  remove  the  deposits,  and  dismiss  him  from  ofEce  if  he 
did  not  comply.  It  was  upon  this  ground,  chiefly,  that  the 
President  donied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  censure  his  act; 
and  that  he  protested  against  that  censure  as  an  unwaiTantable 
interference  with  the  executive  power, 

A  true  judgment  cannot  be  formed  respecting  this  contro- 
versy, without  remembering  that  the  law  had  pr^ciibed  a 
duty  to  be  performed  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  performed 
in  a  particular  manner.  The  President  did  not  deny  this; 
bnt  he  claimed  that  his  paramount  executive  authority  en- 
abled him  to  control  the  Secretary,  if  the  latter  did  not  act 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  as  the  President  thought  he  should 
act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  law  ol 
Congress  could  more  explicitly  vest  in  a  subordinate  officer  a 
function  to  be  performed  by  him,  independent  of  the  President, 
tlian  had  been  done  in  this  case.  The  issue,  therefore,  between 
the  President  and  the  Senate  was,  whether  the  general  execu- 
tive power  of  the  President  is  of  sucK  a  character  that  legisla- 
tion cannot  direct  a  subordinate  officer  to  perform  duties  which 
are  executive  in  their  nature,  without  subjecting  that  oificer, 
in  the  performance   of  those  duties,   to   the  control   of  the 


This  issue,  in  the  excitements  of  the  time,  was  more  or  less 
otecured  by  the  collateral  topics  and  personal  criminations  that 
attended  its  discussion.  A  debate  followed  the  reading  of  the 
President's  Protest,  which  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  "Webster's  concep- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  met.     He  was  re- 
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lactant  to  enter  again  into  the  subjectj  for  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  session  were  fi'esh  in  his  recollection,  and  he  did  not 
desire,  from  public  reasons,  to  "be  obliged  to  make  further  oppo- 
sition to  General  Jackson,  whose  hands  he  had  recently  sought 
to  strengthen  against  a  dangerous  attack  iipon  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  Constitution  itself  was  ever  the  ih'st  object  in 
his  thongbts,  the  one  constant  motive  of  all  his  public  acts, 
whenever  its  meaning  and  operation  were  called  in  question.  He 
regarded  the  President's  ideas  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  as  entirely  untenable.  The  personal  popularity  of  the 
President,  who  had  advanced  this  claim,  made  it  the  more  neces- 
sary, in  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  that  it  should  be  answered  upon 
ite  own  merits,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit,  .^tei'  Kstening  for 
some  days  to  a  very  unprofitable  and  angry  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  ilf^on :  "  I  fear  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  a  speech  on  the  Protest.  I  have  beard  nothing, 
as  yet,  which  puts  the  case  on  such  grounds  as  you  and  I  should 
approve."  The  result  was  the  delivery  of  his  speech  on  the 
President's  Protest,  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Ms 
"Works.' 

How  entirely  it  was  in  his  power  to  lift  himself  above  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  party,  in  the  discussion  of  topics  that 
involved  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  this  speech  is  a 
signal  proof.  The  most  important  of  the  doctrines  asserted  by 
the  Protest  related  to  the  nature  ot  the  executive  power,  which 
the  Constitution  vests  in  the  President,  and  to  the  relation  of 
the  power  of  appointment  to  the  general  executive  function. 
According  to  the  Protest,  the  supreme  executive  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  a  department  in  which  is  vested  all  tlie  authority  for 
executing  the  laws  that  can  exist  in  any  goveniment.  As  the 
la\\^  are  to  be  executed  by  public  agents,  the  Protest  derived 
the  power  of  their  appointment  from  the  general  executive 
power ;  and  from  the  same  source  it  deduced  the  power  of 
removing  them  from  office.  Hence  it  appeared  to  be  the  view 
of  the  Protest,  that  the  appointing  power,  being  originally  and 
inherently  in  the  Executive,  and  including  the  power  of  re- 
moval, remained  absolutely  in  tlie  hands  of  the  President  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  Constitution  has  restrained  it.  From  tliis 
'  Delivereii  May  7,  18S4. 
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position,  it  followed  that  tlie  Legislative  Department  cannot 
impose  upon  an  inferior  officer  the  performance  of  duties  which 
are  executive  in  tlieu-  nature,  so  that  he  shall  he  beyond  the 
control  of  the  President,  who  may  remove  him  from  office 
at  pleasure.  Keaaoning  from  ihese  premises,  and  assuming, 
further,  that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  is  an  executive 
function — ^belonging  to  the  Executive  by  force  of  the  constitu- 
tional creation  and  nomination  of  that  department — the  Pro- 
test, which  claimed  authority  in  the  Pi-esident  to  control  aU 
public  officers  holding  the  pubHc  funds,  necessarily  asserted 
that  Congress  could  not  place  the  money  of  the  Groyernment 
where  its  custody  was  not  at  all  times  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  "Webster's  answer  to  this  doctrine  presents  a  view  of  the 
Constitution  which  must  at  all  times  be  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  our 
American  constitutions,  as  in  other  governments,  the  general 
distribution  of  powei-s  into  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial,  does  not  of  itself  fix  precise  definitions,  he  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  confer- 
ring powers  on  all  the  departments,  proceeds  by  specific  enu- 
meration, and  not  by  general  definition  of  what  constitntes  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial  power.  The  general  principle  of 
tlie  distribution  is,  he  said,  of  inestimable  value,  but  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  a  general  definition  of  the  executive  any 
more  than  of  the  legislative  or  the  judicial  power.  We  are  to 
seek  for  the  extent  and  scope  of  each  of  these  departments  in 
the  specific  powers  which  the  Constitution  confere  upon  them. 
Following  this  role,  it  will  be  found  that  the  denomination  of 
the  Executive  Department  do^  not  necessarily  confer  upon  it 
the  power  of  appointment ;  but  that  this  power  is  the  subject 
of  a  specific  grant,  to  be  exercised  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  in  a  prescribed  mode ;  nor  does  it  follow,  from  the  Prrai- 
dent's  power  to  appoint  public  of&cei^,  that  they  are,  and  must 
he,  mider  the  Constitution,  removable  at  his  pleasure,  so  that 
Congress  cannot  regulate  the  tenure  of  office. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Protest,  that  the  euetody  of  the  public 
money  belongs,  by  the  Constitution,  to  the  Exec\itive,  was  all 
foimded  on  the  asserted  power  of  the  President  over  those  who 
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might  be  appointed  to  hold  that  custody.  It  amounted,  there- 
fore, to  the  practica!  denial  of  all  power  in  Congress  to  place 
the  puhhe  treasure  in  the  hands  of  officers  whom  the  President 
could  not  control ;  and  this  claim  was  asserted  in  it  in  express 
terms.  Having  shown  that  the  Constitution  did  not  v^t  in 
the  President  absolute  control  over  aU  public  officers,  so  that 
Congress  cannot  prevent  the  removal  of  an  incumbent  by  the 
President,  Mr.  "Webster  contended  that,  whether  the  individual 
officer  is  to  be  changed  by  the  President,  or  is  to  be  removed 
only  as  Congress  may  prescribe  by  law,  it  is  entu-ely  competent 
for  Congress  to  direct  that  whoever  is  in  the  office  shall  perform 
its  duties  without  the  interference  of  the  President,  If  the 
President  may  change  the  officer,  the  duties  of  the  office  remain, 
and  they  must  be  performed  by  the  successor,  as  Congress  has 
by  law  dhected  them  to  he  performed.  This  had  been  the 
state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  the  pubhc  deposits,  which  the  law 
had  directed  to  be  kept  in  the  banh,  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Secretary,  for  reasons  which  he  was  to  render  to  Congress.  But 
the  President  had  not  left  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  the 
officer  as  the  law  required  it.  He  had  removed  one  officer  who 
would  not,  to  make  room  for  another  who  would,  change  the 
custody  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  had  publicly  declared  it 
to  be  his  own  act,  and  to  have  been  done  at  his  command.  That 
command,  rested  upon  the  paramount  control  of  the  supreme 
Executive  Magistrate  over  all  public  officers  and  upon  the  fur- 
ther claim  that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  is  necessarily 
an  executive  function,  was  what  Mr.  Webster  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  because  of  its  encroachments  on 
the  powers  of  the  legislature. 

That  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislative 
power,  had  an  unquestionable  right,  and  was  bound  by  its 
duty,  to  defend  the  legislative  power,  and  that  it  could  do  so 
by  an  expression  of  its  opinion  on  any  act  of  the  Executive 
which  it  deemed  an  encroachment,  Mr.  "Webster  held  to  be 
clear. 

The  residue  of  this  speech  was  devoted  to  a  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  put  forth  by  the  Protest,  that  the  President  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  executive  officers,  and  may 
discharge  them  when  he  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  responsible 
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for  their  acts.  Misled  hj  foreign  analogies,  aa  Mr,  Webster  lield 
the  writer  of  the  Protest  to  have  been,  it  was  necessaiy  to  point 
out  that  our  Araerican  constitutions  aro  not  chocks  imposed 
upon  a  preexisting  authority,  but  that  they  are  grants  of  specific 
powers,  for  the  extent  of  which  we  are  to  look  to  the  grants 
themselves.  In  this  portion  of  the  speech  he  has  loft  the  moat 
important  guide  that  we  possess  for  the  discussion  of  our  Amer- 
ican questions  of  coi^titntional  power,  by  keeping  in  view  the 
broad  distinction  between  our  systems  and  the  precedents  or 
analogies  drawn  from  foreign  states. 

The  excitements  of  the  period  in  which  this  speech  was  de- 
Hvered  have  passed  away,  and  another  generation  has  succeeded. 
More  than  thirty  yeai-s  have  elapsed  since  General  Jackson,  by 
the  mere  force  of  Ms  will,  could  cause  a  great  party  to  accept, 
for  the  moment,  the  doctrines  of  his  remarkable  protest.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  those  doctrines  that  has  survived  the  tem- 
porary passions  which  gave  them  a  brief  political  ascendency. 
They  have  received  no  snbaecL'^^ent  sanction  from  the  people 
of  this  covuitry.  As  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  or  as 
explanations  of  the  natm'e  of  our  institutions,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  functions,  they  have  been,  in  fact,  re- 
jected ;  and  they  stand  in  onr  political  history  in  no  other 
rank  than  that  which  belongs  to  assertions  of  power  that  have 
derived  their  force  from  the  peculiarities  of  individual  charac- 
ter, backed  by  the  personal  devotion  of  a  party  to  whose  gen- 
eral political  creed  tliey  were  as  uncongenial  as  they  were  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land. 

But  tlie  personal  and  temporary  triumph  of  General  Jack- 
son was  complete ;  for,  while  the  Senate  recorded  their  re- 
jection and  official  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  his  pro- 
test, tliere  was  no  legislation  effected,  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, restoring  the  pnblie  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  XTiiited 
States,  or  controlling  in  any  way  the  financial  experiment 
which  the  Executive  Government  was  determined  should  be 
tried. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  a  base  attempt  that  was  made  to 
fasten'upon  Mr.  Webster  an  imputation  of  interested  motives. 
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It  19  rare  that  a  slander  of  this  bind  does  no  miseliief.  Contem- 
porary refutation  or  rejection  seldom  docs  the  work  of  complete 
vindication  to  all  whom  the  imputation  has  reached.  There  is, 
to  this  day,  a  vague  popular  belief  that  Mr.  "Webster  was  under 
an  extraordinary  personal  bit^  towai-d  tlie  bank,  which  colored 
all  liis  opinions,  and  influenced  hia  acts  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
so  clearly  my  duty  to  him,  and  to  the  influence  of  hia  public 
principles,  to  notice  this  imputation,  that  my  readers  will  es- 
pect  no  other  reason  to  be  asaigned  for  laying  before  them  the 
facts. 

It  had  happened  to  Mi:  "Webster,  in  former  years,  to  be 
employed  by  the  bank,  in  hia  profeaeional  capacity,  to  argue 
important  causes  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea. 
He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  bank  in  the  celebrated  case 
oi  McGvMoeh  vs.  Maryland,  aa  early  as  1819,  which  involved 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  the  bank  or  ite 
branches ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  by  the  bank  in  other 
causes  in  subsequent  yeara.  He  was  not  a  professional  adviser 
of  the  bank,  in  relation  to  its  application,  in  1831-'32,  for  a  re- 
newal of  its  charter.  Hia  correspondence  with  Mr.  Biddle,  its 
president,  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  is  in  my  hands ;  and 
it  was  solely  in  his  public  capacity,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  who  held  that  tlie  public  interest  demanded  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  institution,  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Biddle  for 
information,  or  received  any  letters  from  him.  In  liis  fonner 
occasional  relation  of  an  advocate,  in  'certain  causes  in  which 
the  bank  had  an  interest,  all  men  could  see  that  the  weight  of 
obligation  must  have  been  on  the  aide  of  the  banli ;  and  it  must 
have  required  a  high  degree  of  credulity  and  prejudice  for  any 
man  to  have  aupposed  tliat  it  was  a  matter  of  any  pei'sonal  im- 
portance to  Mr.  Webster  whetiier  this  bank  was  to  be  continued 
in  existence,  or  whether  its  capital  was  to  take  some  other  form 
of  investment,  unless  he  was  one  of  its  debtors.  But  there  is 
always,  among  a  pai't  of  mankind,  a  great  amount  of  both 
credulity  and  prejudice.  "What  it  received  and  listened  to  on 
this  occasion  had  an  origin ;  and,  as  not  unusually  happens,  the 
imputation  became  traJiaformed  in  shape  and  substance,  mitH 
what  was  originally  intended  as  a  charge  of  having  received 
exorbitant  fees  aa  counsel,  amounting  to  bribes  for  his  public 
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influence,  was  converted  into  the  statement  that  he  was  an  ex- 
traordinary debtor  to  the  bank,  Por  neither  of  these  imputa- 
tions was  there  any  rational  foundation,  Mr.  "Webster  was  too 
wise  and  circumspect,  and  too  great  a  man,  to  place  himself 
under  peculiar  obligationa  to  any  corporation  which  might 
Iiave  interests  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  him  in  hia  public 
capacity ;  and  it  is  my  finn  belief  that  he  never  was  influenced, 
in  any  public  act  or  opinion,  by  any  prirate  relation  that  may 
have  subsisted  even  between  himself  and  any  portion  of  his 
immediate  constituents  or  of  his  personal  friends.  I  am 
not  unconscious  of  what  this  remark  implies ;  and  here- 
after I  shall  proceed  to  justify  it,  in  relation  to  another 
topic,  concerning  which  full  information  will  be  given  to 
my  readers.  At  present,  I  must  aak  their  attention  to  the 
miserable  origin  of  the  particular  charge  that  is  here  ad- 
verted to. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1834,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  communicated  to  the  Senate  a  paper  containing  the 
proceedings  and  resolutiot^  of  a  meeting,  held  in  York  Ooonty, 
Pennsylvania,  by  "  friends  of  the  Administration,"  in  favor  of 
the  removal  of  the  deposite  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  against  the  reeharter  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  furnished  with  evidence,  from  the  same  locality,  that  this 
paper  misrepresented  the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  bidk  of  the 
people  in  the  county,  but  of  the  persons  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  he  presented  tliis  evidence  to  the  Senate.  A  discus- 
sion thereupon  ensued,  in  the  coui^e  of  which  Mr.  Poindexter, 
of  Mississippi,  made  known  the  fact  that,  when  this  paper 
reached  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President,  it  contained,  as  part 
of  its  preamble,  a  gross  libel  on  Mr.  Webster,  which  had  been 
stricken  from  it  before  it  was  presented  by  the  Chair.  Ex- 
planations were  then  made,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Vice-President  had  pomted  out  the  offensive  paragraph  to  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  had  been  stricken 
out  by  them.  It  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  "Webster  himself 
calhng  for  it,  and  was  in  these  words  : 

"  One  word  in  conclusion.  Daniel  Webater,  now  a  Senator,  and  a 
champion  of  the  bank,  was,  at  its  ci-oation,  a  mcmbfii'of  the  House  of  Ktp- 
i-egentativcg.     Than  the  bank  was  not  liis  clitat,  and  he  w 
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it.  His  unbiaKsd  opiiizon,  as  a  representattTe  of  the  people,  was  in  direct 
opposition,  to  what  he  now  holds ;  but  now  he  is  'concerned  for  the  bank' 
(in  legal  phraseology),  and  no  doubt  finds  it  a  good  iat  client,  as  it  has 
already  disposed  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  shape  of  fees. 
In  1816  he  waa  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  powera  such  an  institntiou  could 
make  its  own,  and  he  raised  his  voice  for  a  sounder  currency  than  mere 
'  promises  to  pay,'  with  nothing  wherewith  to  folfil  such  promiaea.  He 
then  said,  'Gold  and  silver  currency  was  the  Jaw  of  tlie  [and  at  home,  and 
the  law  of  the  world  abroad ;  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
there  could  bo  no  otter  currency.'  " 

Mr.  Webster,  therecpon,  rose  and  said ; 

"  That  he  had  been  informed  that  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  would  be  presented,  and  that  it  would  present  an  altogether 
false  account  of  it ;  and  he  waa  rec[uested  to  lay  the  evidence  of  this  mis- 
representation before  the  Senate.  He  had  been  told,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Uiere  was  one  part  of  the  paper,  about  to  be  presented,  which  con- 
tained matter  scandalona  in  reference  to  himself.  He  had  said  then,  what 
he  had  always  felt,  that  he  felt  much  reluctance  in  laying  this  evidence 
before  the  Senate,  liecause  he  shonld  have  regarded  it  as  more  consistent 
with  self-respect  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  such  idle  and  ridiculous  scan- 
dal. He  had  consented,  however,  to  lay  the  paper  in  his  hand  before  the 
Senate,  knowing  that  the  sentiments  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  York 
wonld  be  misrepresented  here  by  this  truly  miserable  statement  of  the  pro- 


"  He  considered  it  due  to  the  Vice-President  to  say,  that  he  waa  tlus 
morning  informed  by  that  gentleman  of  the  oifensive  character  of  the  refer- 
ence to  himself.  He  had  told  the  presiding  officer  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  offensive  paragraph,  and  that  he  considered  it  unimpor- 
tMit  whether  it  was  read  or  not.  The  presiding  officer  had  said  that  the 
paragraph  was  highly  improper,  and  that  he  would  not  present  the  pro- 
ceedings unless  this  part  of  them  was  stricken  out.  When  the  paper  was 
read,  he  had  not  heard  the  offensive  clause,  and,  of  course,  he  concluded 
that  it  had  been  expunged.  As  to  tlie  resolutions,  lie  had  not  read  them, 
or  seen  them,  until  to-day.  He  considered  them  as  obnoxious  to  the 
chaises  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  alleged  against  them. 
They  did  contMU  offensive  imputations  as  to  members  of  the  Senate,  Bnt, 
as  this  was  a  subject  which  would  take  up  some  time,  he  would,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Mi^ssippi  had  no  objection,  moveto  lay  tlie  proceedings 
on  the  table,  to  give  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  time  to  look  into  the 
character  of  the  statement.  If  they  shonld  afterward  determine  to  renew 
the  motion  to  refer  and  print,  the  further  discussion  of  the  matter  might 
then  take  place." 

A  debate,  however,  followed  upon  tho  question  of  receiving 
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tbe  paper  at  all,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Vice-President  and 
the  Senators  ffom  Pennsylvania  made  ftu'ther  explanations  of 
their  respective  agencies  in  having  the  paper  modified  hefore  it 
was  Bent  to  the  Senate.  On  all  sides  the  greatest  respect  was 
manif^ted  toward  Mr.  Webster  ;  and  those  who  caused  the 
offensive  paragraph  to  be  stricken  out  were  very  explicit  in 
their  declarations  that  they  had  assumed  a  questionable  respon- 
Bibiiity  in  relation  to  a  paper  that  fell  within  the  category  of 
petitions,  becanse  it  contained  grtesly  indecent  imputations 
against  a  member  of  the  Senate.  It  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
decisive  vote. 

Such  were  the  contemptible  source  and  shape  of  the  charge 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  acting  under  a  bias  as  the  paid  advocate 
of  the  bank,  and  such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  charge 
first  came  into  public  notice.  It  was  a  charge  made  by  low 
politicians  of  a  distant  borough,  prompted  or  imprompted,  and 
calling  themselves  "friends  of  the  Administration."  It  was 
not  much  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  that  Administration 
had  been  obliged  to  ask  this  great  statesman's  aid  in  a  perilous 
crisis  of  its  affairs ;  and  well  might  public  men  of  honor  and 
character,  who  were  in  his  presence,  blush  for  the  baseness  of 
their  partisans.  But  official  rebuke  of  such  a  slander  does  not 
kill  it.  It  possesses  a  vitality  that  can  adapt  itself  to  other 
shapes ;  and  it  soon  came  to  be  said,  that  although  the  charge 
tliat  the  bank  was  his  "  ehent "  eonld  not  shake  public  confi- 
dence in  Mr.Webster,  the  fact  that  the  banliwashis  "creditor" 
was,  at  all  events,  good  gi-onnd  of  attack.  In  this  form  the  cal- 
umny has  still  perhaps  living  believers.'  They  "may  be  gratified 
to  know,  under  his  own  hand,  precisely  what  his  pecuniary  rela- 
tion to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  then,  and  had  been 
previously.  Two  letters  are  extant,  in  which  he  has  taken 
notice  of  this  form  of  the  unpntation.  One  of  them  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr,  Everett,  who  was  at  the  time  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank.     It  has  been  published  heretofore.     The 


'  I  am  bolined  to  think  that,  in  re-  sometimes  heard  Mr.  Webatec'a  indebt. 

spect  to  Eiime,  the  supposed  disburse-  meut  to  the  bank  stated  at  the  sum  of 

menta  of  the  bank,  in  the  shape  o!  fees,  fifty-aii  ttiousind    dollars,  by  persons 

assumed  by  the  politicians  of  "  York,"  who  were  children  when  the  events  de. 

became,    traditionallj,    loans.      I   have  aoribed  in  the  text  oeeurcetl. 
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otlier  wag  a.  private  letter,  in  answCT  to  a  gentleman  in  New 
Hampshire,  an  old  college  friend  of  Mr.  "Webster,  but  a  political 
opponent,  who  bad  occasion,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  to  bor- 
I'ow  money  at  the  Branch  Bant  of  the  United  States,  in  Boston. 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  made  pnblie  before. 


[TO   Ma,    EVBltliTT.] 

"  Dear  Bm :  I  am  otliged  to  you  for  jour  letter  of  the  33d,  If,  in 
tlio  cnurBC  of  your  inyestigationa,  the  committee  shoulcl  incline  to  notice 
my  name,  I  wish  you  to  state,  ou  my  authority,  that  I  never  had  any  particu- 
lar or  unuaual  accomiaoclation  fro  th  bink  t  the  amount  of  a  single 
dollar ;  tiat,  since  I  went  to  Boston  n  1817  I  ha  e  kept  my  account  and 
done  my  nece^ary  banking  busine&s  at  th  B  t  n  ofB.ce ;  and  notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  etc.,  etc,  witli  my  nam  n  th  m  h  e  been  collected  and 
discounted,  etc.,  as  often  as  occa  q       d  j  ecisely  as  ivould  liave 

been  done  in  the  case  of  any  othei  j  rs  n  and  n  t  otherwise.  I  hear  re- 
ports of  mortgages,  standing  loana,  t  ,  t  h  tween  the  bank  and  my- 
self, in  all  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  tiiith,  I  never  gave  the 
bank  any  mortgage,  and  never  had  any  standing  loan  or  any  other  accom- 
modation, except  in  the  way  of  discount  of  bills  and  notes,  as  at  other 
hanks. 

"As  to  Mr.  Connell's  notes,  et«.,  they  arose  in  a  strictly  professional 
transaction.  He  obtained  the  agency  of  the  claims  of  our  Boston  mer- 
chants and  insurance  offices  under  the  French  treaty.  They  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  bargain,  tliat  he  stonld  secure  my  professional  services  in  all 
cases ;  and,  having  the  agency  for  a  vast  amount  of  other  cliums,  Mr,  Oou- 
nell  engf^ed  my  professional  aid  in  the  whole  as  matter  of  conti-act,  and 
the  notes  wore  given  in  pursuance  of  this  contract.'  That  is  tlie  whole 
matter.    You  may  make  any  use  of  theaa  Cicts,  public  or  private,  which 


you  deem  proper.  . 


"  Yoiira  truly  ever, 

"  D.  Webstbe." 


I*  BoflTOH,  2foo&nbffr  IS,  IfiSd. 

"  JIt  beae  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  two  letters.  The  note  accom- 
panying the  last  I  have  indorsed,  and  sent  to  the  banli,  where  it  wi]l  be 
doubtless  discounted,  according  to  your  wishes. 

"Win  you  allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  had  one  objection, 
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though  a  tiifling  one,  to  indoraiag  jottr  note.  Yon  know  wJiat  stories 
have  been  circulated  (and.  nowtere  more  diligently  than  in  New  Hamp- 
ehire)  of  my  pecuniary  obligations  to  tlie  Bank  of  tho  United  States,  heavy 
mortgages,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  the  truth  ia,  that  the  bank  never  discoanted  or 
advanced  to  me  a  cent  in  the  world,  except  in  the  ordinary  way  as  they 
have  done  for  others ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  indorsement  of  your  note, 
and  one  other  signed  by  another  gentleman,  constitutes  neaily,  if  not  en- 
tirely, my  whole  liability  to  the  bank ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  such  s!au- 
flers,  and  to  have  been  enaWed  myself  to  say  that  th.e  bank  did  not  hold 
my  name  for  it  dollar,  I  should,  perhaps,  if  you  had  lived  here,  have  sug- 
gested to  you  the  obtaining  of  some  other  name  instead  of  my  own.  But, 
aa  yon  lived  in  the  country,  it  might  have  been  inconvenient  to  you ;  and, 
after  all,  I  suppose  there  would  be  just  as  much  libellous  matter  published, 
let  the  facts  be  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr,  Frothingham  will  probably 
write  you.    I  hope  you  will  find  the  rogue  that  took  such  liberties  with 

"Yours  with  regard, 

"  Dasl,  Wbester. 
"  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard, 
"  Ohai'lestown,  New  Hampshire," 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  terai  "  Whi^ "  sprang  iato 
Hse,  aa  a  designation  of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  ■were 
oppoeed  to  the  high  prerogative  ideas  of  the  exeentiTe  olHce 
which  General  Jachson  and  his  friends  maintained,  and  who 
sought  to  uphold  the  proper  functions  of  the  Legislature 
against  executive  encroachments.  The  party  which  had  sup- 
ported Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency  in  the  election  of  1832, 
known  as  Kational  Eepuhhcans,  naturally  remained  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  successful  rival.  Eut  the  name  of  their  pai'ty  had 
never  been  significant  of  any  weU-deiined  political  principles, 
and  it  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  eii'cumstances  of  the  times. 
In  those  circumstances,  it  was  now  felt  instinctively  that,  in 
the  existing  struggle  between  the  partis  actually  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  in  the  principles  and  doetrinis  of 
those  who  were  in  power,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
revival  of  a  term  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  had 
been  historically  associated  with  the  side  of  hberty  against 
the  side  of  power.  This  revival  of  the  name  of  Whigs  was 
sudden,  and  it  was  a  spontaneous  popular  movement.  In 
progress  of  time,  it  enabled  the  puhlic  men  who  were  lead- 
ing the  opposition  to  the  party  of  the  Administration  to  con- 
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Bolidate  an  organization  of  distinct  political  principlea,  and 
to  strengthen  it  by  accessions  from  those  who  had  found 
reason  to  bo  diseatisfied  with  the  opinions  prevailing  among 
the  friends  of  the  President.  !Froin  thia  period,  in  all  his 
party  relations,  Mr.  Webster  was  known  as  one  of  the  great 
leadere  of  the  "Whigs. 
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CHAPTEE    XXI. 
1834r-1835. 


FOE    THE   PEESIDEXCr   BY  THE   WHIGS    OF    MASSACHU- 
SErrS— TAKIOOS    POPULAK     BEMONSTKATIONS   IH   OTHER   STATES 

COEEESPONDENCE  ■Wmi  THE   ANTTMASONe    OF  PEHKSYLTAjnA 

GENERAL   HAEEISON  KOMINATED  BY  THE  WHOLE   OPPOSITION 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA- — ^DIFFICtII.TIES  ■WITH  FllAHCE — ^WAR  AVERT- 
ED—DEFEAT OF  THE  FOETIFIOATTON  BILL — FRENCH  SPOLI- 
ATIOXS  BEFOKE  1800— SPEECH  ON  THE  POWEB  OF  REMOVAL 
FROM  OFFICE — MK.  BENTOn's  "  ESPUHGING  "  RESOLL'TION — 
r   EE8PECTINS  TEKAStlEY    DEATTS     ON    THE    DEPOSIT 


SUCH  a  session  of  Congress  as  that  described  in  tlie  last 
ctapter  could  liave  had  no  other  elfect  than  to  develop 
parties,  and  to  bring  about  a  designation  of  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  The  separation  of  !Mr.  OalhoUn  from  General 
Jackson,  long  since  complete,  and  tlie  avowed  wishes  of  the 
latter  to  make  Mr.  Tan  Buren  his  successor,  left  scarcely  any 
donbt  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren  would  be  the  candidate  of  the  party 
which  siipporfced  the  Administration.  Among  the  opposition, 
jfr.  "Webster  was  the  person  most  naturally  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  choice,  Mr.  Clay  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  be 
selected  a  second  time,  immediately  after  his  unsuccessful  can- 
cUdacy  of  1833 ;  and  if  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the 
questioiij  on.  this  occasion,  the  opposition  had  no  statesman 
who  was  for  a  moment  to  bo  compared  to  Mr,  "Webster,'  in  re- 
spect to  ability,  to  past  services,  to  reputation,  and  to  popular- 
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ity.      The  tendencies  o±'  tKongKtful  men  m  diflerent  -^tiftrters  of 

the  Union  towai-d  Mr.  "Webster,  in  tlie  Bunmier  and  antumn  of 
1834:,  are  abimdantly  proyed  by  the  mass  of  correspondence 
that  li^  before  me,  wliieh  shows  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  opposition,  in  order  to  have  made  him  their  candidate,  bnt 
a  compact  organization,  and  a  definite  nnity  of  politleal  objeels. 
But  the  opposition  was  composed  of  hetei-ogeneous  materialfi. 
The  I^ational  Kepnbliean  party  of  1832  had  been  embarra^ed 
by  antimasonry.  The  "Whig  party,  which  -was  substantmlly 
identical  with  the  National  Kepnbliean,  was  now  embarrassed 
by  the  same  cause ;  for  men  who  earnestly  desired  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  national  Government,  and  who  con- 
demned the  measures  of  General  Jackson  and  his  political  sup- 
porters, still  thought  it  necessary  to  worry  themselves  and  t-o 
vex  the  politics  of  the  country  about  "  secret  societies,"  to 
maintain  a  special  party  for  this  purpose,  and  to  witbliold  their 
cooperation  from  all  public  men  who  did  not  regard  this  topic 
as  of  the  first  importance. 

In  Massachusetts,  wha'e  the  party  of  General  Jackson, 
which  now  became  known  as  the  Democratic  party,  bad  never 
been  very  strong,  there  was  an  almost  universal  desire  to  take 
some  step  which  would  place  Mr.  Webster  in  a  position  to  be 
regarded  through  the  country  as  the  candidate  of  the  whole 
opposition.  But  the  Whigs  had  not  yet  devised  for  themselves 
the  machinery  of  a  national  nommating  convention.  !N"o  such 
meeting  was  contemplated ;  and,  if  it  had  been  contemplated, 
the  existence  of  tlie  tliird  party  of  Antimasonry  would  have 
been  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  harnj.onious  action.  The  only 
step  that  could  be  taken  by  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  was, 
to  nominate  Mr.  Webster  for  the  presidency  by  a  legislative 
caucus.  In  the  Legislature  they  were  the  sti'ongest  of  all  the 
parties  in  numbers  and  in  weight  of  character ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed at  this  time  that  such  a  nomination,  proceeding  from 
M^achnsetts  as  the  general  voice  of  her  people,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  movements  in  other  States. 

The  following  letters,  selected  from  Mr.  Webster's  most 
confidential  coiTespondence  with  his  personal  fiiends,  relate  to 
tliia  movement  and  its  cousecLuences : 
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"\\  isnim  Tot,  Ta  mary  1, 1S3S. 

"Dbau  Sie:  "Whetber  it  is  or  win  Ijl.  Ijtst  foi  Mis'*iciu  ctts  to  act  at 
all  on.  the  Butject  of  a  nomination,  ia  a  question  which  I  le  ive  entirely  to 
the  judgment  of  others.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  personal  wishes 
about  it,  either  one  way  or  the  othei  A  nomination  by  Missachusetts 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  highest  proofi  of  regaid  which  any  citizen 
can  receiTe.  As  such,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  esteem  it  But,  ia  the 
present  coadition  of  things,  and  witli  the  proapecto  wliicL  nie  before  ns,  a 
nomination  is  a  qaestionaljle  thing  to  one  who  is  moie  dcsiious  of  presen-- 
ing  what  little  reputation  lie  has  than  anxious  to  ^asp  at  further  distinc- 
tion. I  have  made  up  my  mind,  hiwever  to  \v  passive  ind  shaO  be 
BBtisfied  with  any  result. 

"But  I  have  a  clear  opinion  on  one  point,  and,  as  I  promised  you  to 
communicate  my  sentiments  freely,  I  will  state  that  opinion  frankly.  It 
ia,  tbat  if  MaasacliTiaetts  is  to  act  at  all,  fhi  timeTiateome  I  think  the  pro- 
ceefiing,  if  one  is  to  be  had,  should  be  one  of  the  flrat  objecfa  of  attention 
when  the  Le^lature  assembles.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  McLean  ia  already  nomi- 
nated, I  presume,  according  to  late  accounts.  Many  Whigs,  who  do  not 
pi'efei-  him,  fall  into  the  measure  (in  Ohio)  amply  because  they  hsTe  no 
other  cboiee.  It  ia  expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  Kew  Jersey  will  sec- 
ond this  nomination.  Movements  are  in  preparation  in  other  places ;  but, 
as  for  as  I  know,  nothing  is  yet  proposed  anywhere  in  which  tiiere  conld 
be  a  general  union,  or  ia  which  Massachusetts  would  be  likely  to  agree. 

"If  a  resolution  to  make  a  movement  in  Massachusetts  should  be 
adopted,  not  only  should  the  thing  itself  lie  done  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  in  the  mean  time  notice  of  the  intention  should  te  given  to  Mends  in 
the  neighboring  States,  and  especially  in  Kew  York,  that  they  may  pre- 
pare for  it.    Let  ua  know  ftere  tlie  moment  any  thing  is  determined  on, 

"  It  looks  at  present  aa  if  Mr.  Clay  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing.  He 
declai-es  himself  in  nobody's  way ;  but  atiU  it  is  evident  that  his  particular 
friends  are  not  prepared  to  act  heartily  and  efficiently  for  anybody  else, 

"  Be  sure  to  Swm  tliK  letter,  and  asanre  yourself  also  that  I  write  such 
letters  to  nobody  else. 

D     T^EBSTBK. 

"  Tlie  committee  of  the  Ho  ot  Rep  ntat  ves  w  II  not  report  in 
conformity  to  tlie  recommen  lat  on  of  the  me  i  e  on  F  ncTi  affairs. 
Fi-obably  no  report  -will  be  n  ade  1 11  fu  ther  mt  lligen     f    n  ri-Bnco." 

"  Boaros,  SoRuary  5, 1S35. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  wish  I  could  sec  jou  for  ten  minutes,  thut  I  might 
say  to  joii  many  things  that  cannot  be  wi'ittoii.     Yet,  I  cannot  omit  the 
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prraent  time  to  say  that  I  have  Ijeen  called  upon  within  tlie  last  few  ilaja 
by  many  prominent  individuals  (your  particular  Mends),  wlio  irould  be 
glad  to  know  your  wishes  in  relation  to  the  future. 

"  Tliere  is  a  stroug  disposition  to  make  a  nomination  early,  by  a  Legis- 
lative caucus,  of  President  of  the  TJnitecl  States.  This  will  take  place  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  other  States  may  follow  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  Supposing  such  an  CYcnt  to  take  place,  is  it  your  intention 
tfl  resign  yoiur  seat  in  the  Senate  ?  If  yoii  have  not  made  up  your  mind  on 
this  point,  your  friends  here  hope  you  will  not  do  so  without  very  mature 
deliberation,  aa  your  services  in  the  Senate  appear  to  be  abuoat  iudispen- 
aablo  during  this  and  the  nest  session  of  Congress.  I  know  fiill  well  that 
your  sacrifices  have  been  great,  and  I  am  the  last  individual  to  reqnh-e  of 
you  a  continuance  of  them  if,  in  your  judgment,  your  interests  are  to  he 
promoted  by  retirement ;  at  present  I  am  not  clear  upon  this  point.  There 
ia  hardly  any  thing,  I  believe,  that  your  friends  will  not  be  ready  to  do 
in  either  case,  whether  you  remain  or  whether  you  retire.  I  ask  now, 
in  candor  and  frankness,  and  in  perfect  confidence,  as  I  have  consulted 
with  but  one  individual,  in  case  your  sacrifices  profeaaionaUy  can  be  made 
more  reasowMe,  -whether  you  do  not  think  it  will  ba  best,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  remain  in  your  present  rituation  till  we  see  how  matters  stand 
a  year  hence,  and  then  take  such  a  course  as  circiimstances  may  make  ex- 
pedient. I  do  not  see  that  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  your  nomination ;  perhaps,  however,  I  may  not  see  the  whole 
ground.     Others,  I  find,  have  the  same  opinion, 

"  Ton  haye  doubtless  marked  out  a  course  of  action  for  yourself.  I 
would  not  certainiy  undertake  to  divert  you  from  it,  as  you  have  much 
more  practical  wisdom  upon  these  matters  than  myself.  I  esteem  the 
point  at  which  you  have  arrived,  however,  one  of  vast  moment  to  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  yourself,  and  feel  an  indescribable  interest,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  which  yourself  or  your  ftiends  shall  hereafter  feel  that 
a  mistake  was  made  at  this  particular  period  of  your  political  life. 

"  If  you  can  do  yourself  politically  more  good  by  retirement,  yon  can 
promote  the  good  of  the  country  by  the  same  course,  I  leave  the  sulgect 
with  a  hope  that,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  it  will  be  one  which  will 
lead  to  a  hfe  devoted  to  the  public  interest.  This  should  be  your  drntiny, 
and  your  friends  ought  in.  justice  to  do  for  you  all  that  may  be  required. 
"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  yours, 

"A.  L." 


"Deak  Bie:  I  have  received  your  letter  ofthe4tli.  It  seems  gen- 
erally understood  hero,  that  a  nomination  will  be  forthwith  made  in 
Boston.    The  proceedings  in  Ohio  seem  to  make  it  necessary ;  and  I  believe 
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Mends  here  have  found,  it  expedient  to  signify  to  gentlemen,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  connti'y  what  may  be  expectfid  to  transpire  in  Maasa- 
chusetts, 

"On  the  subject  of  Senator,  I  have  said  little,  and  nothing  publicly; 
as  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  named  are  quite  fit  for  the  place, 
and  would  do  credit  to  the  State.  Since  yon  ask  my  private  opinion, 
however,  I  am  willing  to  say,  in  entire  confidence,  what  I  think  about  the 


"Thei-o  ia  no  man  who  can  come  into  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
with  so  mucl!  prospect  of  being  raeM  as  Governor  Davia.  He  is  well 
known  here,  stands  high  in  reputation  for  talents,  and  enjoys  universal 
confidence  as  a  man  of  honor  and  probity.  And,  if  a  candidate,  such  is 
his  popularity  at  home,  that  I  suppose  ho  would  he  elected  by  general 
conaent. 

"  Then,  the  objection  arises,  which  you  mention,  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  successor  tw  him  in  his  pcesent  office.'  This  objection  is  serious, 
and  they  who  are  on  the  spot  can  best  judge  whether  it  be  insurmount- 
able. I  have  heard  nobody  much  talked  of  for  Governor,  in  case  Mr.  Davis 
should  be  Senator,  but  Mr.  E.  Everett,  It  has  been  thought  his  nomiaa- 
tion  would  bring  back  a  great  portion  of  the  Antunaaons  to  a  union  with 
the  "Whigs.  Certainly,  that  ia  a  yery  important  object.  "We  need  our 
whole  strength  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Anti- 
masons  in  Massachusetts,  in  other  tMnga,  would  have  greatly  beneficial 
effects  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  have  no  question  that  Mr.  Everett  would  make  a  perfectly  safe 
Governor.  He  has  been  here  ten  yeara,  and  no  man  has  acted  with 
more  faithfulness  toward  friends,  or  more  devotion  to  the  good  cause. 
I  should  enth-ely  confide  ia  his  iutegrity  and  ability  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  He  has  good  principles,  good  feelings,  good  as- 
sociations, and  is  no  more  likely  to  appoint  a  bad  judge,  for  instance, 
or  do  any  other  thing  leading  to  great  public  mischief,  than  Governor 
Davis  himself, 

"  How  extensively  Mr.  Everett  may  be  thought  of^  I  do  not  know.  He 
is  mentioned  frequently  here,  in  case  Governor  Davis  should  come  to  the 
Senate;  and  1  have  seen  letters  from  home  which  suggest  the  same  thing. 
If  practicable,  a  pacification  of  the  antimasonic  question  is,  doubtless, 


"  I  send  you  Mr.  Clay's  report.  The  committee  of  the  House  will  not 
report  at  present ;  and  nothing  will  be  done  here  till  we  liear  further  from 
Fi-ance, 

"  We  are  ahnosi  frozen  up  here.  Tlie  weather  is  cold  and  the  snow 
deep,  quite  beyond  all  my  experience. 

"  Tours  with  great  truth  and  sincerity, 

"Daniel  T" 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Mason," 

'  Governov  of  the  State. 
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[TO   ME.   MASON.] 

"Deab  Sik:  I  tave  ruceiTei  jours  of  tlie  14ti.  There  has  beea  some 
impatience  lieie,  in.  regai-d  to  proceedings  iu  Boston,  on  oocoimt  of  the  daily 
inquiries  by  friends  in  other  quarters,  as  to  wliat  migM  be  expected ;  but 
I  presniue  things  have  gone  on  as  fast  as  they  well  could. 

"  Mr.  McLean's  nomination  appears  to  take  but  little.  It  is  coldly  re- 
ceiyed  even  in  Ohio ;  so  miich  so,  indeed,  that  General  Harrison's  friends 
are  holding  meetdngs  in  that  State,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  7dm  for- 
ward. Letters  received  to-day,  from  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  ask  nr- 
gently  what  is  doing  or  to  be  done  in  Massacbiisetts, 

"  The  acMsm  iu  the  Jackson  party  proceeds.  It  appeans  to  me  that 
nothing  ia  likely  to  stop  its  progress.  If  we  WMga  had  union  and  energy, 
we  have  now  before  tis  a  prospect  no  way  discouraging. 

"Ton  will  have  heard  of  a  duel  to-day  between  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Coke.  I  hear-  the  former  is  badly  wounded.  I 
am  busy  in  the  court.  Mr.  Taney  is  yet  before  us.  Probably  will  not  bo 
confinned;  but  that  is  not  certain.' 

"D.  Wbbstbb, 
"Mr.  Mason." 

"  ■WABEiNflToB,  Febraary  6, 1835. 

"  My  DBAE  Sir  :  It  is  true  that  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  events 
which  the  approaching  election  might  bring  about  as  likely  to  furnish  a  fit 
occasion  for  my  retirement  from  the  Senate.  I  have  fixed  on  no  particular 
time,  nor  made,  indeed,  any  such  determination  as  may  not  be  changed  by 
the  advice  or  wishes  of  friends.  As  I  am  now  placed,  I  shall  certainly  not 
leave  my  place  till  the  time  arrives  when  I  may  think  that  its  reliaqnish- 
nient  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  MasaaeJmseUe. 

"  I  do  not  aifect,  my  dear  sir,  to  desire  Vo  retire  from  public  life,  and  to 
resume  my  profession.  My  habits,  I  must  confess,  and  the  nature  of  my 
pursuits  for  some  years,  render  it  more  agreeable  to  me  to  attend  to  politi- 
cal than  to  professional  subjects.  But  I  have  not  lost  all  relish  for  the 
bar,  and  can  still  make  something  by  the  practice ;  and,  by  remainbig  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  making  sacrifices  which  my  circumstances  do  not  justify. 
My  i-esidenee  here  so  many  months  every  year  greatly  increases  my  ex- 
penses, and  greatly  reduces  my  income.  Tou  Imow'  the  cliarge  of  living 
here  with  a  family ;  and  I  cannot  leave  my  wife  and  daughter  at  home, 
and  come  hei'e  and  go  into  a  '  mesa '  at  ten  dollars  a  week. 

"  I  And  it  inconvenient  to  push  my  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  while 
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a  meiaber  of  the  Senate ;  and  am  inclined.,  undei'  aay  view  of  tlie  future, 
to  decline  engagements  hereafter  in  that  court,  unless  under  special  cii'- 
cumstances.  These  are  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  liope  for  a  fit  occa- 
sion of  leaving  the  Senate;  when  I  can  quit  Tfith  the  approbation  of 
filends,  I  shall  eagcriy  embrace  tie  oppoi-tunity.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  say  aothiug  about  it, 

"  I  ought  this  spring  to  go  to  the  West,  as  far  at  least  as  Kentucky  and 
Indiana.  I  am  faUy  perauaded  it  would  be  a  highly  useful  thing.  My 
fnends  urge  it  upon  me  incessantly,  and  I  hold  back  from  promising  com- 
pliance with  their  wislies  only  fvom  an  unwillingiiras  to  lose  six  weol^  more, 
after  the  session  closes.  On  this  point,  however,  as  nothing  is  decided,  I 
say  nothing  at  present.  There  will  be  no  cause  in  court,  I  think,  to  detain 
me  after  the  Sd  of  March. 

"  We  have  nothing  new  here.  A  base  attempt  has  been  made  to  asciil)e 
the  madness  of  Lawrence '  to  the  speeches,  etc.,  of  the  Senate.  An  inquisi- 
tion, if  it  may  be  so  caUet!,  has  been  had  upon  Lawrence  by  two  physi- 
cians, who  have  signed  a  report,  and  retnraod  it  to  the  marshal.  It  proves 
a  clear  c^e  of  insanity.  The  report  will  not  be  published  so  long  as  its 
publication  can  be  withheld. 

"  We  shall  pass  through  the  Senate  a  pretty  good  bill  for  reorganizing 
the  post-offlce. 

"  I  saw  lately  a  strange  letter  from  WashingtoQ  in  the  Bogion  Qa^ette, 
abont  an  express  from  the  New  York  "Whigs,  and  a  coldness  between  Mr, 
W.  and  Mr.  Clay.  Both  stories  are  equally  and  eafii-ely  groundless.  There 
has  been  no  express  here  from  New  York.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  Whig 
papers  of  the  city  (except  Noah's)  will  soon  be  out  (or  we  are  misinformed) 
in  the  direction  you  would  desu'e. 

"Yours  truly, 

"D.  Webster. 

"Mr.  Mason." 

The  nomiuatioa  contemplated  by  the  Whiga  of  Massachu- 
setts was  made  in  February,  Mr.  Webster  had  a  strong  body 
of  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  who  desired  him  to  come  among 
them  immediately  after  the  adjonmment  of  Congress,  He 
was  in  Harrisbnrg  on  the  19tli  of  March,  where  the  Legis- 
lature was  in  session,  and  received  frojn  a  committee  of  the 
members  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner,  which  was  tendered 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  public  services  and  his  character  as 
an  American  statesman.  This  honor  he  felt  obliged  to  decline. 
In  August,  being  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  a  profe^ional  engage- 
ment, he  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  public  entertainment,  and 
afterward  addressed  an  immense  concourse  of  people  who  had 

'  A  pei'son  wlio  attemplXia  to  flssassiiiate  the  PreEidcnt, 
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come  from  far  and  near  to  see  and  to  liear  him.  In  October 
occurred  the  imposing  ceremony  of  tlie  presentation  to  him,  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Boston,  of  a  ma^ive  silver  vase,  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  of  fom'  thousand  persons.'  In  Novem- 
ber, he  received  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  from  leading 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  December  there  came  another 
from  Baltimore ;  both  of  which  he  declined.  From  Vermont, 
from  lifew  York,  from  Ohio,  from  Louisiana,  and  from  many 
other  regions  remote  from  New  England,  there  came  letters, 
often  numerously  signed,  expressing  the  hopes  of  the  writers 
that  an  opportunity  might  he  seoured  for  electing  him  to  the 
presidency.  This  opportunity  seemed  most  likely  to  be  afforded 
by  the  action  of  tlie  opposition  in  Pennsylvania.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  countiea  of  Ch^ter  and  Alleghany,  in 
November,  to  elect  delegates  to  a  State  convention.  In  the 
former,  the  "Whigs  and  Antimaeons  united,  and  appointed  dele- 
gates in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  llr.  "Webster.  In  the  latter, 
the  meeting  was  chiefly  composed  of  Antimasons,  but  they  in- 
structed the  delegates  to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Web- 
ster in  the  State  Convention.  But  here  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  interrogating  public  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  can- 
didates for  public  position,  came  into  unfortunate  activity. 
Men  of  entire  honesty  of  pnrpose  and  of  great  respectability, 
ardently  desiring  to  make  Mr.  Webster  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States,  could  not  content  themselves  with  the  snfEeiency  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman,  with  his  known  sentiments  on  all 
really  important  public  questions  of  the  time,  but  they  thought 
it  nee(Bsary  to  press  him  on  the  point  of  Masonry,  They 
wanted  him  to  be  then-  candidate,  but  tliey  wanted  him  to  he 
an  Animiasondo  candidate.  Accordingly,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Committee  of  this  party,  as  well  as  lesser  organizations 
of  the  same  kind,  addressed  to  him  specific  and  pointed  in- 
quiries as  to  his  opinions  about  secret  societies,  and  what  he 
should  deem  tlie  duty  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  in  respect  to  ap- 
pointments to  ofBce. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  this 
peculiar  kind  to  which  Mr.  Webster  was  ever  subjected ;  and, 
in  order  to  show  why  it  was  eo,  and  to  exhibit  the  manner  in 
'  TLis  vaso  is  now  deposited  in  ike  Public  LibraiT  of  tlie  city  of  Boston. 
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whicli  it  was  met,  some  explanation  of  tlie  state  of  tbings  in 
Pennsylyania,  at  tMs  timej  is  here  necessary.  The  WMga  of 
Pennsylvania  were  acting  with  great  prudence,  for  the  Anti- 
masonic  party  was  large,  excited,  and  jealous.  "Without  a  co- 
operation of  these  two  branches  of  the  opposition,  neither  Mr. 
Webster  nor  any  other  man  could  obtain  the  popular  vote  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Webster's  Whig  friends,  therefore,  although 
they  regai'ded  all  this  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Masonry  as 
eminently  unnecessary,  were  very  willing,  and  indeed  earnest, 
to  have  hun  satisfy  the  sentiment  to  any  reasonable  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  many  warm  friends  among  the 
Antimasons,  wht^e  private  communications  to  him  revealed  the 
intensity  of  their  desire  to  have  him  made  the  candidate  of  their 
party,  but  who  did  not  perceive  that  they  exacted  from  him  a 
pledge  which  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  him  to  give. 
To  gi'atify  such  a  body  of  men,  on  tlie  eve  of  a  very  important 
election,  without  sacrificing  his  own  character,  was  certainly  a 
deKcate  task.  It  ia  not  needful  to  ask  the  judgment  of  my 
readers  as  to  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Webster  could  play 
the  part  of  a  politician ;  but  I  can  give  the  means  of  deter- 
mining his  rank  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  The  conven- 
tions, the  ballots,  the  parties  of  this  and  every  other  period  of 
his  life,  are  among  the  dead  things  of  the  past.  His  character 
remains — one  of  our  great  and  imperifihahle  treasures,  to  which 
we  may  point  as  a  proof  that  our  institutions  sometimes  pro- 
duce men  who  can  act  with  dignity  and  independence. 

In  the  public  answer  which  he  made  to  the  Antimasons  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  regarded  secret 
societies,  the  members  of  which  tate  upon  themselves  extraor- 
dinary obligations,  and  are  bound  together  by  secret  oaths,  as 
objectionable ;  and  he  commended  highly  the  sentiment  which 
the  Antimasons  had  adopted,  of  "  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,"  ' 
But  to  the  in([uiiy  of  what  he  would  deem  the  duty  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate  in  maJdng  appointments  to  office,  he  made  no  an- 
swer. This  topic  he  reserved  for  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  him.  Let  it  be  imderstood  that 
Mr.  Webster  earnestly  desired  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States ;  that  he  wished  to  receive  the  nomination  and  support 
For  tlic  public  letter,  see  hia  published  Correspondeiioe,  toI.  ii. 
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of  his  Antimasonic  iiieuda  in  Pennsylvania;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  c[iiite  easy  for  him  to  have  cansed  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, in  that  particular  region,  that  as  President  he  would 
appoint  none  but  Antimagons  to  office  ;  which  was  in  fact 
what  he  was  desired  to  say. 


[TC 


"  Semtlbmen  :  I  liave  receiyed  your  letter  of  the  16tli  instant.  A  de- 
sire to  tnow  my  opinions  coacerniog  any  public  question,  ivhich  proceeds 
from  BO  highly  respectable  a  sowrce,  would  at  all  times  command  my  re- 
spectful and  prompt  attention.  Before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  however, 
a  coi-respondeace  had  taJtea  place  between  frieuda  of  yonrs  in  anotlier  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  myself,  on  the  same  general  subject.  That  corre- 
spondence, I  presume,  is  to  he  laid  before  the  convention  at  Harrisburg, 
and  may  render  a  particulai'  answer  to  yow  letter  nnnecesaary.  I  will  ob- 
sei-ve,  however,  that  on  the  subject  of  all  secret  societiea,  bound  by  secret 
oaths,  I  concur  entirely  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
Antimasons  of  Pennsylvania,  as  I  have  said  on  various  occasions  hereto- 
foi-e ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  tliose,  who 
believe  secret  societies  to  be  either  moral  or  political  evils,  to  seek  to  re- 
move those  evils  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  well  as  by 
other  lawful  means,  Tlie  expediency  of  such  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, in  a  given  case,  muat  be  decided  by  the  electors  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  the  magiiitude  of  the  evils  which  they  seek  to  remove,  and  a 
consoientions  regard  to  those  otlrer  great  interests  of  the  community  which 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  every  exercise  of  that  fianchise. 

"  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  personal  regard 
and  cordial  good  wishes. 

"Your  obliged  fiiend  and  fellow-citJKen, 

"  Dakl.  Webster. 

"  To  Messrs.  J,  Wallace  and  others." 


[to  W.  W.  IKWIIT.] 

"  BosTOH,  Tfoumiitr  80,  JS8I. 
"Mt  DEAB  8ni;  I  enclose  you  copies  of  a  letter  received  by  me  fi'om 
members  of  your  State  Committee,  and  my  answer. 

"  If  my  letter  to  yourself  and  your  associates  had  not  appeared  to  super- 
sede the  necesMty,  I  should  liave  found  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  first 
two  questions  proposed  to  me  in  this  letter.  But  I  should  doubt  the  pru- 
dence of  directly  replying  to  the  third ;  because,  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  stand,  tliat  question  might  appear  to  others  to  be  little  else  than  asldng 
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me  whether,  on  the  happening  of  a  certain,  event,  I  would  confine  myself 
to  Antimasona  in  nominations  to  office.  Although  the  c[iiestion,  ia  form, 
asks  only  what  I  think  ivoaM  be  tlie  duty  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  yet,  in 
effect,  it  might  be  thought,  or  represented,  as  a  mere  request  of  a  proTime 
from  me.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  take  occasion  to  explain  this 
point,  in  conyecsation,  with  the  writera  of  the  letter,  and  with  other  friends. 
What  a  Oliief  Magistrate  must  do,  and  ought  to  do,  so  far  aa  he  ia  elected 
on  Antimasonic  principles,  and  in  regard  to  portions  of  the  country  where 
tliOBe  principles  prevail,  cau.  be  no  matter  of  doubt  to  you  or  to  me,  or  to 
any  man  who  reflects,  and  who  means  to  act  with  candor  and  honesty  tow- 
ard those  who  support  him,  I  hope  no  one  hesitates  to  behere  that  I 
am  altogether  incapable  of  diaappoinfing,  in  that  respect,  any  natural  and 
jusfc  expectations  which  friends  may  fonn.  But  it  does  not  consist  with 
my  sense  of  duty  to  hold  out  promises,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  re- 
garded aa  equivalent  to  promises,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  great  elec- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  to  affect  the  highest  interesta  of  the  country 
for  years  to  come.  I  authorize  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  make  the  substance  of 
this  letter  known  to  your  friends  and  mine ;  but  it  is  still  to  be  regarded, 
of  course,  as  a  private  aud  confidential  letter. 

"  Tom's  truly, 

"  Dabiel  Webstbk. 
"  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Esq.,  at  Harrial^urg,  Pa." 

On  tlie  16th  of  December  separate  State  conventions  of  the 
WMgB  and  the  Antimasons  assembled  at  Harrishurg,  In  the 
latter,  nearly  aU  men  admitted  that  Mr,  Webster  was  their  first 
choice.  But,  alas  for  these  nominating  bodies,  men  could  not 
act  upon  the  conTietion  that  a  statesman  of  preeminent  abilities 
and  character  was  the  fittest — nay,  the  only  fit  person  to  be 
designated  for  the  presidency.  To  nae  the  cant  of  these  occa- 
sions, with  which  the  private  letters  of  the  time  are  filled,  they 
"  could  not  carry  him ; "  and  it  appears  that  the  reason  most 
generally  assigned  was  that  he  had  heen  a  federalist.  The 
nomination  was  given  to  General  "William  Henry  Hari-ison,  of 
Ohio,  whose  popularity,  founded  on  the  pai-t  he  had  taken  in 
the  late  war  with  England,  was  auppraed  to  he  sufficient  to  en- 
counter the  pretensions  of  Mr,  Van  Bnren.  On  the  following 
day  the  Whig  Convention  adopted  the  nomination  of  General 
Harrison.  A  private  letter,  written  on  the  spot,  expressed  the 
indahitable  fact  that  this  step  only  increased  the  chances  of  Mr. 
Van  Bm-en's  election, 

Eiit  to  return.     Jlr.  "Webster  was  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 
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at  an  early  period  of  tlie  session  whicli  began  in  December, 
1834.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  of  General 
Jackson's  Administration ;  and  matters  of  great  moment  were 
pending  in  relation  to  our  foreign  aa  well  as  our  dom^tio  rela- 
tions. There  was  no  small  danger  of  a  war  with  France  about 
an  affair  of  money ;  and  the  whole  snbject  of  the  cnstody  and 
regulation  of  the  public  funds  remained  as  it  was  left  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session. 

Earely  have  two  great  nations  incurred  a  more  unnecessary 
danger  of  coming  to  blows  than  did  the  United  States  and 
France  in  the  year  1835.  By  a  convention  concluded  in  1831, 
the  French  Government  had  honnd  itself  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  twenty-five  millions  of  franca,  to 
liquidate  certain  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; '  and 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1833,  the  first  instalment  of  this  sura 
became  due.  A  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
amount  of  the  instalment,  and  was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  On  its  presentation  at  the  French  Treasury, 
payment  was  refused,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  Legislative  Cham- 
bers had  made  no  appropriation  to  meet  the  instalment.  The 
bill  was  taken  up  in  Evirope  for  the  honor  of  the  Bant  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  returned  to  this  country  protested.  The 
bank  claimed  the  usual  damages  of  the  Government,  as  in  any 
other  case  of  a  protested  bill  which  had  been  sold  by  the  drawer. 
In  his  annual  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
Congress  in  December,  1833,  President  Jackson  made  an  official 
communication  on  the  subject,  and  stated  that  he  had  dispatched 
an  envoy  to  the  French  Government  to  attend  to  this  matter, 
in  regard  to  which  he  had  received  assurances  that,  at  the  nest 
meeting  of  the  Ohambei^,  the  subject  would  be  presented  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  President  added  that,  if  he 
should  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  that  he  entertained,  the  sub- 
ject would  again  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Oongrras,  "  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  occasion  may  require." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  confined  this  affair, 
at  first,  to  diplomatic  action ;  since,  in  its  attitude  at  that  time, 
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tliere  was  nothing  for  Congress  to  do  in  regard  to  it,  and  the 
course  of  the  French  Government  might  he  anaceptihle  of  satis- 
factory explanation. 

The  Government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  was  at  this  time 
hampered  by  a  trncnlent  and  turbulent  opposition.  That  op- 
position contrived  to  make  the  treaty  unpopular.  "When  the 
President's  message  of  December,  1833,  waa  received  in  Paris, 
there  was  a  general  outcry  against  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
under  what  seemed  a  menace.  Although  the  subject  was  several 
tunes  brought  before  the  Chambers,  it  was  not  until  the  month 
of  April,  183d,  that  a  vote  upon  it  was  obtained,  and  then  the 
appropriation  neceseary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  eifeet  was  re- 
fased.'  The  ministry  then  dispatched  a  national  ve^el  to  this 
country,  bearing  the  assurances  of  the  King  that,  as  soon  after 
the  election  of  new  members  as  the  charter  would  permit,  the 
Chambers  should  be  called  together,  and  that  the  whole  in-flu- 
enee  of  the  Executive  Government  should  be  exerted  to  procure 
the  necessary  appropriation,  in  season  to  be  communicated  to 
our  Govemment  before  the  assembling  of  the  present  Congress. 
The  new  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  of  July,  but  the  subject  was 
not  acted  upon,  and  they  were  prorogued  to  the  29th  of  De- 
cember. Wew  assurances  were  given  to  the  President  by  the 
King's  Government  that,  at  the  ensuing  Beesion,  the  appropria- 
tion should  be  pressed. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  affau'  when  President  Jackson 
made  his  annual  message  of  December,  1831.  He  laid  before 
5  the  entire  history  of  the  negotiation,  commented  mth 
1  deal  of  severity  on  the  conduct  of  all'"  branches  of  the 
French  Government,  and  recommended  that  a  law^  be  passed 
authoi-izing  reprisals  upon  Prench  property,  in  case  provision 
should  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  this  debt  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  Prcneh  Chambers.  This  message  was 
received  in  Paris  early  in  Jannaiy  (1835).  It  was  there,  of 
course,  regarded  as  a  threat.  The  French  minister  at  Wash- 
ington was  recalled,  and,  on  the  13th  of  January,  Mr.  Livings- 
ton, our  minister  at  Paris,  was  informed  that  his  passports  were 
at  his  disposal.    At  the  same  time,  the  French  ministry  intro- 

'  Tlie  Duo  dp  Bfoglie,  who  wns  then  the  Minister  of  Fordgn  Affairs,  immciliotelj 

resigned. 
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dnced  into  the  ChaiBbers  a  bill  for  the  necessary  appropriation. 
What  ensued  can  be  best  described  by  qnoting  the  following 
priTOte  letter,  addr^sed  to  Mr.  "Webster  from  Paris,  by  one  of 
his  personal  Mends  and  constituents,  tbe  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Pei'- 
kins,  of  Boston : 

"I'jiiis,  jl2>)«ai,I835, 

*'  Hon.  Dasiel  "Webster  ; 

"  Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  been  here  Bome  days,  and  shall  leave  to-moi'row 
for  Italy,  to  retnm  to  England  in  September,  find  hope  to  see  you  before 
you  go  South.  Oiu  question  was  brought  before  the  Chambers  on  the  9th 
or  loth,  and,  until  the  last  day  of  the  discussion,  it  was  doubtful  how  the 
question  would  go.  It  was  passed  on  Saturday,  with  an  amendmeai  that 
I  presume  will  defeat  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  as  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Preddent  will  make  an  apology  for  the  worife  used  toward 
Pnaice,  There  is  a  great  sensation  among  the  people  in  general  ^;ainst 
America,  as  they  believe  every  thing  that  has  been  asserted  by  the  oppod- 
tion,  who  have  handled  ua  '  without  mittens.'  The  opposition  consider  the 
amendment  as  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Has  France  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  Esecutive  the  amende  lionarable  for  words  addressed  to  the  American 
people!  I  should  think  not.  At  any  rate,  they  have  paid  us  well  in 
words,  as  there  has  been  nothing  left  unsaid  that  could  dishonor  the  coun- 
try. They  say  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go  to  war ;  that  we  are  too 
avaricious  to  abstain  from  intercourse  with  them ;  and  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  many  of  the  opposition  would  be  glad  of  a  war. 
There  are,  I  am  told,  thirty  general  offlcei-s  in  the  Chambers,  and  many 
naval  men.  The  only  thing  that  would  bring  them  to  accede  to  the  pay- 
ment, without  conditions,  would  be  a  non-intercourse  act,  and  making  the 
mauufaotures  or  products  of  France  liable,,  to  confiscation,  if  attempted  to 
be  introduced,  after  a  given  time,  and  that  sliould  be  no  longer  than  to 
enable  goods  already  ordered  to  get  home,  A  great  part  of  this  Chamber, 
and,  indeed,  of  France  out  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  are  ignorant  of 
the  a,ct  that  the  United  States  take  more  than  one-third  of  all  they  espoit 
to  all  countries.  Kon-intercourae  would  drive  the  manufactures  of  Lyons, 
Rouen,  etc.,  into  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  creato  great  distress  in 
France  generally.  "What  the  course  of  Mr.  Livingston  will  be,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  said  he  will  go  home  in  the  Constitution,  now  in  the  Channel. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  action  of  the  Chambers.  Our  latest  dates 
are  to  the  16th  from  America.  If  there  is  no  extra  session,  you  will  know 
all  before  jou  are  called  upon  to  act. 

"  Ministers  have  doubtless  acted  in  good  faith  toward  us  in  this 
matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  t]\e  King  would  rather  the  bill  had  passed 
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without  any  conclition,  but  they  -wei'e  afi'aid  to  act  upon  tlio  tiill  ivitli- 
out  accepting  the  amendment. 

"Your friend  and  serTant, 

"  T.  H.  Peekins." 
Before  these  occurrences  could  be  known  in  tMa  country-— 
indeed,  as  soon  as  tijc  President's  message  of  December  was 
communicated  to  Congress — the  Senate's  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Affaire,  of  which  Mr,  Clay  was  chairman,  determined  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  and  improper  to  adopt  the  President's 
recommendation ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  Senate,  by 
a  deeieive  vote,  sanctioned  the  determination  of  their  committee. 
The  coui'se  of  Mr.  "Webster,  on  this  occasion,  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  following  letter,  written  by  him  in  Tebrnary  : 


[TC 


"Deak  Sir:  .  .  .  There  are  three  parties  in  Congress  on  this  question: 
the  Jactojon  party  proper,  whicli,  like  its  cliief,  feels  very  warlike;  the 


'  This  gentlemsm  had  written  to  Mr.     think 


webscer,  on  tue  aiat  ot  neotuar)',  as  loi-  j-^jg  p^^^  necasmrily  pi'enorea  In  Bniope, 

Ions :  ana  wMch  most  be  seiA  abrind,  to  prevent 

"You  knowbvtbe  papers  that  went  Inst  ralBchleT  st  horns.    ThsD,  In  vrhat  cimdltlon 

nigbt  (iC  In  no  other  wa;)  that  a  Senator  la  1b  this  coDntrr  for  n  violent  or  protracteS 

chosen.   Ton  know  probably,  tixlav,  that  the  straggle,  eren  if  another  daoB  of  Tnlers  liad 

mliiteteiB  are  I'ecalled.    I  am  rendnded  of  a  the  potrer.    Tbls  Ton  Itroit  better  tbsn  an;- 

connti^mOIInerwhowas  called  ton  ducbese;  body,  but  ererf  thlakli^  man.  In  MaaBochn- 

to  prepare  baraall  for  tha  Interview,  she  in-  setts  knows  that  tils  SibIb  -was  never  In  a 

qiitiedwbatehenii[BtBav,andiras  answered,  worse  condlUoa  to  meet  such  acrlc' 

ncour  G)mce.'    Wheretore.  on  coming  Into  piihlt,  peace  BOi^etleB— a  alckl;  aoi 


ofphl- 


.., ^ onslyperyei 

■-■■ y  Boppoae  to  exist  anions;     the  power  of  aei-defence,  whldv  oi 


one  may  sappoae  to  exist  anions;  the  power  of  aeltdefence,  whlolv  once  save 

^ ...10  dwell  aronnd  the  baseof  Vesn-  MneaachnBetta  a  prond  pre8niinBnc«.   Add  to 

vlDBor^lna,  wken  tba  black  amoke  begluB  tbls  (as  I  know  front- what  I  saw  In  the  long 

to  aacraid,  and  spB^B  tody.    Oar  Executive  seaeion  of  the  nomlnatliig  committee  HtWo> 

has  no  f^^,  to  aunonnce  what  Is  to  coma  ceater,  October,  133$,  there  la  not  a  man  in 

nezt,  anymore  ilian  a  burntnB'manntainhaa,  the  State  on  whom  one-qnarter  of  the  qimll- 

to  disclose  when  the  lava  will  run,  In  what  fled  votera  wonld  eomhlne,  and  to  whom  mey 

or  In  what  qnantlly.   Deplorable  aa  a  would  give  the  direction  of  its -"■'—     ^  — 


ditioa 


tdth  I'rance  woidd  he  In  the  present  con-     member  to  have  heaid  yon  eav,  on  one  occa- 
"  the  world.  It  la  nmob  raore  to  te     alon,  '  Ptovldence  may  be  bettor  to  ua  than 


.jeadodlVom  Ite  eftecta  on  onrown  inadtn-  our  tears;'  and.  If  noti  .. . 

Uona.   In  the  feredah  Btata  of  tke  davehoM-  with  the  miUlaer,  '8odbleaBiia,anawhatla 

Ing  Sonth,  what  will  Ifa  dntiea  and  interests  pnMded  Ibr  ua.'  .  .  . 

seem  to  Itjiff  to  lie  {   Wliat  la  to  ba  the  char-  "  I  wna  Intarraptea  here  by  an  old  gmtle. 
tu^er,  and  the  wlU,  of  lie  mUibiry  power  to  man  named  Ooodhue,  wko  Is  one  of  yonr  ad- 
be  embodied  In  tilB  country,  and  by  whom  la  mlrera,  and  to  whom  (he  Baya)  yon  once  gave 
its  phyaical  toroa  to  be  directed,  and  to  what  fUor  or  Bve  books.    He  has  closed  a  some- 
oMeclBt   HowentbelynncaJledtorlBalltblB  what  long,  proflUeaB,  and  tadions  diaconrae, 
combination  of  probable  evUa  1    Ton  stand  with  a  phmse  which  I  think  I  may  well  use 
aeqnlttBd  of  eH  lospoDHlbiStj,  eminenUy.    If  to  doao  a  letter  to  wMcb,  perhaps,  yon  may 
yonr  speecli  at  Worcester,  in  Oelober,  1889,  giva  a  like  charaotBr  r  '  I  hope  you  will  not 
conia liave Brand  lis  wayto  the nnaersland-  fiupntsBnyllilngthfttlhaTeBalaWanylJiing 
ln»  of  the  coitotrv,  tliinga  wonld  not  have  worse  than  weakness.' 
beea  as  Uiey  are.  Is  there  not  aom  a  reason  "  Yonr  respectful  friend, 
to  fear  that  resUve,  nnqulet  France,  and  per-  "  Win.  Sui,i.ita.s. 
plesed  England,  and  vlndicttve  Spain,  may          "Hon.  Mr.  Webaler." 
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Soathem  anti-Jackson,  men,  wJio  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  other  extreme — 
witness  Mr.  Oalhouu  and  LIr.  Poindexter,  who  speak  of  the  whole  matter 
only  as  a  debt,  and  recommend  an  action  of  assumpsit,  instead  of  war,  etc. ; 
and  then  there  is  the  rest  of  us,  who  d^ire  to  say  and  do  nothing  to  en- 
courage France  in  her  neglect  of  onr  rights,  and  who  are  not  willing, 
nererthelesa,  to  hazai'd  the  peace  of  the  country  without  absolute  necessity. 
We  wish  to  show  to  Fi-ance  that  there  is  but  one  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  justice  of  our  side  of  the  question;  one  sentiment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  reluctance  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
that,  a  disposition  to  ^ve  France  full  time  to  consider  well  of  hei'  course." 

Two  days  before  tliis  letter  was  written,  he  had  occasion  to 
interpose  in  a  somewliat  earnest  discussion  which  sprang  up  on 
the  presentation  of  one  of  the  memorials  on  the  subject,  and 
which  he  thus  quieted : 

"  Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  surprised  that  such  a  debate  should  arise  on 
a  motion  to  print  a  memorial,  considering  the  importance  and  delicacy  of 
the  qaestion,  and  the  state  of  the  information  before  tlie  Senate.  He  was 
not  in  his  place,  not  haying  come  from  the  committee-room,  when  his  col- 
league presented  the  paper,  but  he  found,  fix)m  remarks  of  gentlemen  since 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  that  the  occasion  had  been  taken  to  express  strong 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  France.  He  hoped,  most  sin- 
cerely, the  discussion  would  not  be  pursued  at  present.  If  it  wei'e,  ha 
should  be  quite  obliged  to  express  his  own  sentiments,  because  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  they  differed  from  the  sentiments  which  had  already 
been  uttered  by  those  for  whom  he  «itertained  much  respect.  He  could 
not  consider  the  question  between  us  and  France  a  mere  question  abont  a 
debt— a  controversy  only  about  so  much  money.  He  thought,  certainly, 
tliat  the  question  was  of  a  much  graver  and  higher  character.  He  was 
ansions,  most  ansiona,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  without  sacri- 
ficing, at  the  same  time,  its  honor  and  dignity.  He  still  hoped  that  these 
objects  were  not  incompatible ;  he  still  trusted  that  peace  might  be  main- 
tained, without  discredit  or  reproach,  and  without  sacrificing  any  right,  or 
any  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  of  its  citizens.  That,  however,  de- 
pended much  on  the  course  adopted  by  others.  But,  at  present,  the  Senate 
was  in  no  condition  to  diseusa  or  consider  this  high  subject.  No  official 
communication  was  before  them.  All  they  had  was  a  paragraph  from  a 
French  neirapaper.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  all  points  of  view,  to  be  much 
wiser  to  wait  till  official  commmiications  shall  be  received,  in  the  usual  and 
regular  way.    He  earnestly  hoped  the  discuswou  would  not  proceed," 

But  this  affair  connected  itself  with  another  measure,  in  I'e- 
gard  to  which  llr.  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  a  veiy 
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decided  Btand.  On  tlie  last  night  of  the  session  (March  3d), 
the  annual  appropriation  hiUs  lieing  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  m^sage  was  received  from  the  Honse  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  proposing  to  amend  one  of  the  Senate's  amendments  to 
the  ^Fortification  Bill  by  adding  the  following  section  : 

"  Thai  the  sum  of  three  nulliona  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  ia  hereby, 
appropriated,  out  of  aoj  money  in.  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  expended,  in  ■whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  Unit«d  States,  for  the  military  and  naval  serTice,  including  fortifi- 
cations and  ordnaucB  and  increase  of  the  navy;  provided  such  expendi- 
tui-es  siiall  be  rendered  necrasary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

This  proposition,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  Fortifi- 
cation Bill,  was  instantly  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  upon  the 
two  plain  grounds,  that  it  had  not  been  recommended  or  asked 
for  by  the  Executive,  and  that  the  proposed  grant  specified  no 
objects  to  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied.  He  rested  both 
of  the  objections  upon  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  He 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  animation.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Senate  rejected  the  amendment.  The  House  then  sent 
another  message,  insisting  on  its  amendment,  and  tlie  Senate, 
on  Mr.  "Webster's  motion,  adliered  to  its  refusal.  The  entire 
Fortification  Bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  House  to  act  on  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  conference,  through  which  Mr.  Webster  proposed  to  make 
specific  appropriations  for  arming  the  foi'tifications,  and  repair- 
ing and  equipping  the  ships-of-war.' 


'  Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committeeof  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  Senate  adopted  tlie 

conference,  reported  that  the  two  coihh  following  resolution ; 
mittees  had  agreed,  m  lieu  of  the  amend-  "JieiOiieil,  That  a  mogeaga  Tie  sent  to  Uic 

ment  of  the  House,  to  recommend  the  honomlilB  die  House  of  Representatives ,  re- 

ttdoption    of    the    followicg    appropria-  apectfully  to  remind  t^HoiiBB  of  the  report 

.    *^  °      ^*^     *  of  the  committee  of  conierencQ  on  the  aisa- 

tioca  L  ereemi  yotes  of  the  two  Honsea  on  the 

"Ab  an  additional  apnropnBtlon  fOrnrni-  amendment  of  the  Honse  to  the  amondmenf 

ing  the  fortacations  of  tHa  United  StoteB,  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  tHe  (Urti- 

three  hundred  thonsind  dollare.  llcation9  of  tile  United  States." 

"  Ab  sn  additioniil  appraprfation  for  the  n,.^  a-„„,„  ,i i,^  „«ii  „ j 

repairs  and  equipment  of  tte  EUtps-of-war        ^^he  Senate  then  waited  abll  a  good 

of  Uie  United  BtatsB,  five  hundred  thouBOna  while  longer,  and,  not  hearing,  sent  stiil 

dollars."  another  message,  iuforioing  tho  House 

The  House  having  possession  of  the  that  Uiey,  the  Senate,  had  no  further 

bill  and  papers,  the  Senate  could  not  act  business  before  them.    No  answer  com- 

on  the  report  imtll  it  heard  ftora  tho  ing  to  llus  message,  the  Senate,  after  mait- 

olher  House.  ing  a  considerable  time  longer,  and  hearing 

After  wiiiting  some  time,  on  motion  nothing  from  the  till,  adjoumed  sine  die 
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From  these  statements,  the  reader  will  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  question,  and  the  position  which  the  Senate 
occupied  in  relation  to  military  preparations,  at  the  clc«e  of  the 
session  in  March,  1835.  Mi.  "Webster's  personal  relations  to 
these  subjects  wiU  be  resumed  in  the  next  chapter. 

At  this  session  he  brought  before  Congress  the  subject  of 
French  spohatious  on  American  commerce,  committed  before 
the  year  1800.  Thia  was  a  judicial  qiiesfcion  between  citi- 
zens of  the  Xlnited  States  and  their  own  Grovemment ;  for  these 
claims  on  the  Government  of  France  had  been  released  on 
tlie  pM-t  of  the  United  States  in  the  convention  of  1800,  by 
a  mutual  renunciation  of  all  advene  claims  between  the  two 
conntries,  which  left  the  American  enfferers  in  the  position  of 
parties  whose  light  to  demand  indemnity  from  France  had 
been,  for  public  and  national  reasons,  cut  off  by  their  own  Goy- 
emment.  The  whole  subject  was  fully  examined  by  Mr,  "Web- 
ster in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  12th  of  January 
(1835),  and  which  is  printed  in  the  fourtli  volume  of  liis  "Works. 
Before  its  delivery,  he  was  charged,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Washington  to  a  newspaper  in  Albany,  with  having  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  these  claims,  as  counsel  employed  upon  a 
contingent  compensation.  He  caused  a  friend  in  Albany  to 
demand  of  the  editor  the  name  of  the  writer ;  but  no  infor- 
mation conld  be  obtained  beyond  the  fact  that  the  letter  was 
wi'itten  by  a  member  of  Congress.  When  he  rose  to  speak 
upon  the  subject,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  never 
been  retained,  or  even  spoken  to,  as  connsel,  in  the  coiu'se  of 
his  Hfe,  in  relation  to  these  claims.  He  was  placed  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  head  of  tlie  committee  on  this  subject,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, without  his  own  wish  and  without  his  own  knowledge. 

At  this  session,  also,  he  made  a  very  important  speech  on 
the  President's  power  to  appoint  and  remove  public  officers, 
upon  a  bin  that  was  intended  to  reduce  the  infliience  exerted 
by  the  Executive  through  the  public  patronage.  In  this  speech 
he  took  occasion  to  express  fiilly  his  views  of  the  construction 
given  to  the  Constitution  in  1789,  by  wliich  Congress  had  then 
decided  that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  President  aa 
the  Executive.  It  has  already  been  said  that,  as  an  original 
proposition,  Mr.  ■W"ebster  did  not  concur  in  tliis  construction. 
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He  now  placed  upon  record  tlie  grounds  of  his  dissent  from,  it. 
So  far  aa  the  decision  of  1789  implied  a  power  of  removal  in 
tlie  President  separate  from  the  action  of  the  whole  appointing 
power,  which  consists  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  he  held 
that  the  decision  was  wrong ;  that  Congress  possesses  the  power 
to  regulate  the  tenure  of  all  offices  the  tenure  of  wliicli  is  not 
fixed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  that  it  is  competent  for  Cout 
gresa  to  provide,  as  a  regulation  of  that  tenure,  that  the  ineum- 
Scnt  shall  he  removed  only  on  reasons  to  be  stated  hj  the  Pr^i- 
dent  to  the  Senate,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  both.'  But,  while 
he  held  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  1T89,  which  so  construed  tlie  Constitution  as  to 
separate  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment, 
he  did  not  deny  that  under  that  eonstrnction  the  Pi'esident 
possess^  such  a  sepai'ate  power,  or  propose  to  take  it  away.  The 
bill  which  he  now  advocated,  and  which  he  considered  sufficient 
to  cheek  the  abuses  of  the  power,  required  that  when  a  nomi- 
nation should  be  made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  an  office  caused  by  the  President's  havhig  removed 
the  former  incumbent,  the  fact  of  the  removal  should  he  stated 
to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  when  the  new  nomination  is 
made,  with  a  statement  also  of  the  reasons  for  mating  the 
removal. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Mr.  Benton  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  expunge  from  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  its  resolution 
of  March  28, 1834,  concerning  the  President's  assumption  of 
powers  over  the  public  revenue.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  tlikty-nine  to  seven,  sti'uck  out  of  Mr. 
Benton's  resolution  the  words,  "  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  Journals."  Mr,  Webster  immediately  rose  and  said  that 
this  great  vote  had  accomplished  all  tliat  he  had  ever  desired 
respecting  this  expunging  resolution.  Thereafter,  propositions 
to  pass  resolutions  inconsistent  with  that  originally  adopted  on 
this  subject  mnet  be  met  when  they  shonld  arise.  Bnt  the 
offensive  and  illegal  act  of  tampering  with  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate  had  now  been  most  happily  defeated  by  a  nearly  ujiani- 
mon^  vote.     He  concluded  with  a  motion,  "  which,"  he  said, 
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"  I  forewarn  friends  and  foea  that  I  shall  not  withdraw  "—that 
Hr.  Benton's  resolution  he  laid  upon  the  table.  This  waa  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty. 

The  occnrrences  of  the  last  eeeeion  had  convinced  Mr.  "Weh- 
eter  that  the  Bant  of  the  United  States  conld  not  he  rechar- 
tered ;  that  the  experiment  of  making  use  of  the  State  hanis 
aa  fiscal  agents  of  the  Govei-nment  miist  go  on ;  and  that,  the 
day  of  argument  being  now  passed,  the  new  eystem  must  await 
the  unerring  result  of  experience.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  de- 
posite  of  the  pubhc  money  being  before  the  Senate,  he  took 
oeeaeion  to  eay  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  must  come  when 
the  country  would  feel  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
a  national  bant.  But  he  did  not  purpose  to  propose  another, 
until  public  opinion  had  demanded  it.  At  present  the  ability 
of  the  State  hanks  to  furnish  a  eircalating  medium,  or  a  sate 
system  of  exchanges  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  those  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  conld  not  be  tested,  for  the  whole 
circulation  of  that  bank  was  still  employed  in  assisting  the 
operations  of  the  Treasury,  facilitating  exchanges,  and  enabling 
the  deposit  banks  themselves  to  make  use  of  a  medium  of  uni- 
versal credits.  "When  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  deposit  banks  in  the  place  of  the  twenty 
millions  of  universally  accredited  paper  of  the  national  institu- 
tion, the  "  experiment "  of  the  Administration  could  be  put 
upon  its  trial.  What  was  likely  to  happen,  however,  was  al- 
ready foreshadowed.  Treasury  warrants  drawn  on  the  deposit 
banks  had  already  begun,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  paid  in  eurreni 
Icmk  notes,  which  could  not  have  the  same  value  in  all  pai-ts  of 
the  Union.  To  stop  this  on  the  threshold,  he  proposed  and 
carried  a  provision  making  it  illegal,  and  requii'ing  the  Treasury 
drafts  on  the  deposit  baidss  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  if  the 
holder  should  demand  it.' 

'  rcbiimi'j  'in,  1835,    WorJiS,  iv.,  300. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 
1835-1836. 

THE  INDEPENDENCE    OF  TEXAS    ACHIEVED ME.  ■WEBBTEe's   DESIEE 

TO   HAVE   HEE  EEMAIH  A  NATION  BT  HEESELE — EAELY   SPIRIT 

OF    THE  ANneLAVEEY    JIOTBMEHT OPISIONB   Off  ME.    ■WEBSTBE 

ON    THE   WHOLE    SUBJECT    OF    SnATERT TEEATMEHT    OF    THE 

PETIl'JONS  FOE  ITS  ABOLITION  IN   THE  DISTKICT   OF  COLTiMBIA' — 
"mCENDIAEr    l-DBLIOATIOKe  "—ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    TEXAN 

INDEPENDENCE LOSS     OF    THE    FOETIFICATION     BILL     AT     THE 

PEEVIOUS      SESSION ^ME.     WEBSTER's     DEFENCE     OF     HIS     OWN 

COUKSB-— AH  UNPUBLISHED     SPEECH— CUSTODY    OF  THE    PUBLIC 

FinSDS KEGULATION     OF     THE    DEPOSIT    BANES — ^DIBTEIBDTION 

OF     BDEPLUS     EEVBNUES— SETTLEMENT     OF     THE     DIFFICULTY 
WITH  FEANCE PEESIDENTIAI,   ELECTION   OF  1B36. 

MK.  WEBSTER  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the  position  of  a 
pnblie  man  formally  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the  State  winch  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate.  In  what  degree  his  public  conduct  was 
influenced  or  affected  by  this  position  the  reader  can  judge. 
Topics  were  to  come  under  discussion  in  Congress,  in  respect 
to  which  it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  conciliate  popular  sen- 
timent in  regions  very  far  from  "New  England ;  and  there  was 
no  man  in  public  life,  at  that  day,  whose  words  were  carried 
farther,  whose  acts  were  more  closely  obseived  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  or  whose  sentimenta  ■«  ere  more  likely  to 
be  known,  when  they  were  uttered,  among  both  friends  and  op- 
ponents.    In  tlie  remote  Southwest,   m  evtitement  had  already 
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arisen,  which  was  to  test  the  sti'eiigth  of  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  as  it  had  not  been  tested  or  tried  before. 

The  inhabitants  of  Texas  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
revolutionaiy  war  with  Kexico,  by  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  estabHsh  their  independence.  The  large  emigration  from 
the  United  Stat^  which  had  for  some  time  been  flowing  into 
Texas,  the  syinpathies  which  this  emigration  created  between 
the  people  on  our  southwestern  frontier  and  the  people  of  that 
province,  and  the  prospect  of  its  separation  from  Mexico,  at- 
tracted llr,  Weleter's  attention  from  the  first,  and  gave  him 
ranch  anxiety.  This  whole  snbjeet  appeared  to  him  to  he  liliely 
to  brii]g  into  onr  poHtica  new  causes  of  emban-aesment,  and  new 
tendencies  to  diememberment.'  The  opinion,  thns  early  formed, 
was  based  upon  the  consideration  that  the  people  of  Texas, 
after  driving  out  the  Mexican  power,  must  either  be  made  a 
separate  nation,  or  seek  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States ; 
that,  however  they  might  succeed  for  a  time  in  maintaining 
the  former  character,  the  emigration  that  had  entered  Texas 
would  make  it  a  slaveholding  eovintiy ;  that  if  it  continued  an 
independent  nation,  it  woxild  be  one  to  which  our  Southern 
States  would  have  strong  tendencies  whenever  causes  might 
spring  up  that  would  lead  them  to  seek  a  separation  from  the 
Union ;  and  that  if  Texas  sought  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  its  absorption  into  the  Union  woidd  occasion 
new  embarrassments,  arising  from  the  addition  of  an  enormous 
territory  to  the  slaveholding  region  of  our  confederacy,  that 
could  not  take  place  and  continue  without  bringing  the  !North- 
ern  and  Southern  sections  of  om*  cojintry,  sooner  or  later,  into 
collision,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  There  were,  therefore,  in  his  view,  from  the 
very  first,  serious  difficulties  to  he  encountered,  springing  from 
the  success  of  the  Texan  Revolution.  The  courae  which  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  was  one  to  he  determined  by  a  balance 
of  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  situation.  ,  He  was  veiy  soon 
convinced  that  the  paramount  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  best  secxu-ed  by  having  Texas  remain  a  distinct  na^ 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Everett. — ( Correspond-  and  practically  estaMahecl  the  indepeti- 
Hice,  ii.,  19.  May  7, 1836.)  The  decisive  dence  of  Teiaa,  was  fought  oa  the  Slat 
Ijattle   of    San  Jacinto,    ivhich    secured     of  April,  183C, 
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tion ;  that,  if  she  could  maantaiii  hciself  in  ihis  cliai'actcr,  we 
sliOTild  avoid  tlie  internal  diasensionB  that  would  "be  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow  her  incoi'poration  into  the  Union ;  and  that,  how- 
ever it  might  be  feared  that  her  separate  nationality  would 
create  some  centrifugal  tendencies  in  our  Southern  States  tow- 
ard her,  such  tendencies  conld  be  more  easily  encountered  than 
tlie  sectional  collision  which  would  he  the  sure  consequence  of 
her  addition  to  the  Union.  It  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that 
these  views  were  the  key-note  o£  his  whole  poKcy  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that,  so  far  as  he  could  exercise  any  influence,  publicly 
or  privately,  upon  events,  that  influence  was  always  exerted  to 
promote  the  separate  nationality  of  Texas,  after  she  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  expelling  the  Mexican 
power  from  her  borders.  Soon  after  that  event,  he  received 
the  following  very  gi-aphic  letter  from  Judge  Catron,  of  Ten- 


'-  NiBjiviLij!.  ISUl  June,  1336. 

"Mx  DEAE  SiH  ;  An  espressioii  of  yours  in  the  Senate,  when  speating 
of  the  propriety  of  recogBizing  the  independence  of  Tesas,  haa  made  a 
very  strong  impression  in  this  country  that  England  may  endeavor  to  gain 
a  footing  in  Texas  by  purchase  from  Mexico.'  A  large  meeting  was  holiien 
here  yesterday,  which  resolved  that  Congress  and  the  Executive  should 
forthwith,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session,  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas ;  and  use  the  means  to  end  the  war ;  and  extend  ora  bouadaiy 
wm(,  that  is,  acquire  the  coiintry.  This  is  proposed  in  effect,  though  not  in 
temns, 

"  England  will  be  drawn  into  the  Texan  ■war  in  this  wise :  The  Mexi- 
can is  driven  from  Texas  with  a  terror  upon  him  iaciMisistent  with  further 
fighting  there.  If  the  matter  would  end  at  this,  it  wonld  be  well.  But 
the  spirit  is  abroad  tkrongh  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  march 
upon  Mexico.  All  may  emigrate  to  Texas  who  wiU.  It  is  law&l.  All 
who  choose  may  buy  Texas  lands.  Tliis  is  lawful.  The  golden  city  pre- 
seata  temptations  Sti'ong  as  in  the  days  of  Cortez.  Men  and  money  are  to 
be  had — the  former  in  excess— to  march  upon  it  in  the  fall.  The  Mexican 
population  consists  of,  say  'r,000,000— 3,000,000  native  Indiana  an  encum- 

'  Mr.  Webst«r  hail  said  in  the  Senate,  European  power  should    evei   be   per 

on  &a  23il  of  Ma/,  that  he  had  received  mitl«d  to  establish   a    colanr  on   the 

some  informatioii  from   a   respectable  American  Gont[nent.    He  bad  no  doubt 

soui'ce,  wMoh  turned  his  attention  to  the  that  attempts  would  be  made  by  some 

very  significant  expression  used  by  Mr.  Eufopeangovemmenttoobtoni  a  cession 

Monroe  in  his  mossaga  of  1832,  that  uo  of  Texas  from  the  Govermnenf  of  M,  ^ico 
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brauce,  the  like  nnmbei'  of  the  mixed  blooci,  worthlesa,  or  nearly  so,  as  de- 
fenders, and  one  million  of  Spanish  descent  immised,  who  are  poor  sol- 
diers, and  divided  at  that  between  the  piurtiea  of  the  priests  and  liberals. 
During  the  whole  of  tlie  Mexican  civil  war,  hai'dly  a  battle  was  fought  re- 
spectable as  a  foraging  skirmish  of  a  weU-app  'nt  d  a  ny  f  respectable 
size.  Mr.  Justin  Chambers  informs  me  (now  h  )  tha  he  mpanies  of 
native  Indiana,  and  often  of  tlie  mixed  blood  a  m  h  d  the  seat  of 
war  handcuffed  by  pau-s,  with  a  common  cham  tendmg  irough  the 
middle,  and  when  brought  into  battle  put  in  fr  n  wi  h  d  rs  to  shoot 
them  in  rear  if  they  give  way  I  That  coavietB  a  wa  s  a  managed  in  this 
wise,  and  were  at  the  taking  of  the  Alamo.    Th  n        hoy,  '  whose 

quiyer  and  bow  is  scarcely  terror  to  the  crow,'  in  this  great  valley  but 
believes  this,  be  it  strictly  correct  or  not ;  and  hai'dJy  one  that  does  not 
ardently  long  to  be  of  the  aimy  that  is  to  conquei-  the  priests,  and  divide 
the  iH-gotten  gold  of  the  temple — to  get  his  slice  of  the  great  lamp  in  the 
cathedral,  or  a  foot's  length  of  a  silver  pillar,  and  fame  besides.  It  is 
not  supposed  there  will  be  fighting  enough  for  tolerable  sport.  My  belief 
is,  that  this  is  but  too  true ;  but,  whether  true  or  fallacious,  the  effect  must 
be  the  same.  If  the  war  continues,  Texas  will  endeavor  to  conquer  Mexico. 
England  will  aid  the  latter  f«  resist ;  will  aid  her  to  invade  Texas  in  turn ; 
and  depend  on  it,  when  she  puts  her  hand  into  this  work,  Mexico  shares 
tlie  fate  of  India. 

"  Whethei-  this  be  an  evil-brooding  fancy,  you  are  the  better  judge ;  if 
not,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act  as  a  preventive  means.  The  object  of 
this  scrawl  is  to  give  the  state  of  temperament  in.  the  West — uncontrollable 
as  the  Missisappi.     It  may  be  of  nse. 

"  The  young  fellows  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  are  drop- 
ping in  daily,  and  are  followed  by  crowds  of  young  and  old — for  hardly 
any  of  us  have  escaped  the  feUdty  of  having  divers  yonng  kinsmen  there 
of  whom  we  are  most  anxious  to  hear— mid  the  first  question  is,  'How  did 
he  fight?'  with  glistening  eyes.  ^  Aye,  aye!'  savs  thefathei',  'I  thought  so.' 
The  boy  n  ay  have  in  aw  v  'ts  many  d  d  he  is  now  the  he  o  ot  the 
f  mily  an!  all  foUowhmwho  choose  No  mohk  is  needel  to  preach 
the  r  "iade  The  mte  ference  of  vo  rself  anl  Nortl  em  Inenls  to 
cl  eck  t  would  I  feel  very  sure  lea  great  se  v  ce  to  the  country 
That  tl  e  recognition  of  Texas  an  1  tl  e  en  Img  of  the  war  s  the 
proi  er  course  all  must  coiic  ir  and  tl  at  another  equ  vl  opportun  iy 
afUT  the  close  of  tl  e  present  seas  on  ot  Corner  s  to  fls  ou  bo  m  lary 
ve  t  of  the  Coloralo  will  jre  e  t  I  th  1  n  11  nf  1  m  n  will 
bele  e 

Mob,t  sincerely,  I  have 

"rriond  and  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Oatmon. 
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There  were  reasons  less  observed  at  this  moment  by  the  ex- 
cellent man  who  wrote  this  letter  than  they  were  by  Mi',  Web- 
ster, which  made  it  inexpedient  for  the  United  States  to  seek 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  The  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  recently  begun ;  and  Mr.  "Webster  had  means  of 
knowing  in  what  spirit  it  had  been  begun,  by  many  who  had 
embarked  in  it,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  tlie  feeling  which  it  was 
to  touch  in  the  breasts  of  th©  people  of  the  I^orth,  An  official 
letter  from  one  of  the  antialayery  societies  addr^sed  to  him 
during  the  winter  of  1836,  transmitting  to  him  some  petitions 
for  the  abohtion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
they  wished  him  to  present  to  the  Senate,  now  lies  before  me ; 
and,  as  the  persons  who  subscribed  and  sent  these  petitions  were 
among  his  constituents,  they  had  a  right  to  ask  him  to  present 
them.  It  is  quite  appai'cnt,  however,  from  tliis  letter,  that  the 
persons  who  caused  it  to  be  written  intended  to  malte  no  allow- 
ance for  the  feeling  or  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the  slafe- 
holding  States ;  that  the  "  Abolitionists  "  would,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, refmin  from  pressing  their  points ;  that,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  Congress  was  unable,  froin  any  restrictions  in  the 
cessions  by  Maryland  and  Tirginia,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  intended  to  petition  Congress  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government ;  and  that  they  designed  to  effect 
"the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery,"  by  the  use  of 
"  moral  means." '  On  all  these  points  the  lettei'  was  explicit, 
and  it  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Autislavery  Society  that  their 
determinations  might  be  fully  known.  Mr.  "Webster  knew, 
therefore,  that  an  agitation  had  begun,  whiclj  was  to  aim.  at  a 
great  organic  change  in  the  domestic  relations  of  States  which 
had  never  committed  this  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General 
Gkivernment,  and  that  this  Station  must  inevitably  make 
itself  felt  in  the  halls  of  Oongi-ess.  Already  tlie  blunder  had 
been  committed  of  calling  in  question  the  ri^ht  of  citizens  to 
petition  Congress  on  this  subject.  Already  there  were  mani- 
festations of  a  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  pntlic  mails,  in  the 
slavebolding  States,  printed  matter  in  relation  to  slavery.  Two 
opposite  forces  in  the  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  were  thus 
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arraying  themselves  for  that  long  conflict  that  was  finally  to 
shake,  if  not  to  overthrow,  the  Conetitntion  of  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  ranembered,  therefore,  that,  at  the  veiy  fli-st  moment  of 
the  success  of  tlie  Texan  Revolution,  Mr.  Webster  had  fixed  his 
attention  upon  the  dangei^  that  would  attend  her  absorption 
into  th^  TTnion ;  and  let  it  also  be  remembered  what  were  the 
contemporaneous  ocenrrences  and  tendencies  that  made  lum  so 
anwilling  to  encounter  that  result." 

Having  touched  upon  this  topic,  it  is  proper  to  indicate  here 
the  cardinal  principles  on  which  his  course  in  regard  to  it  was 
shaped  from  the  first.  In  the  first  place,  he  held  that  all  the 
guaranties  which  the  Constitution  had  given  to  slavery,  as  a 
domestic  institution  of  States  in  the  Union,  were  to  he  strictly 
and  faithfully  observed ;  and,  while  he  regarded  it  as  a  political, 
social,  and  moral  evil,  he  did  not  allow  that  political  action 
upon  it,  where  it  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eederal 
Goverament,  hy  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States,  was  legally 
or  moi-ally  justifiable.  In  the  second  place,  he  maintained  that 
any  enlargement  of  its  area,  by  the  addition  of  new  elavehold- 
ing  States,  was  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  a  q^ues- 
tion  that  concerned  the  whole  Union ;  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by 
Congress,  and  in  his  opinion  never  to  be  consented  to.  In  the 
third  place,  he  considered  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooliunbia  as  a  matter  wholly  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  acted  upon  always  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
such  action  upon  the  harmony  and  stabOity  of  the  Union.  But 
beneath  all  these  opinions  upon  specific  questions,  lay  his  deep, 
abiding  conviction  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  so  founded  in  mutual  concessions  between  the  opposing 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  two  gi-aud  sections  of  the  Union, 
that  it  could  not  he  pr^erved  but  by  acting  under  and  admin- 
istering it  according  to  the  letter  of  its  provisions ;  and  that 
when  either  section  sought  for  additional  advantages,  not  stipu- 
lated for  in  its  formation,  or  when  either  refused  to  abide  by 
any  of  its  compacts,  there  could  he  no  security  for  it  in  the 
future,  and  no  means  of  preventiag  the  dismemberment  which 
the  loss  of  its  security  must  entail. 

All  men,  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  boundary 
'  Seethe  speech  at  >fibIo's  Saloon  in  New  York. — (Works,  i.,  34S,  :iM.) 
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which  a  statesman  must  regard  as  the  line  that  forbids  him  to 
act  npon  purely  moral  considerations,  wiU  recognize  in  these 
opinions  the  just  limitations  of  political  conduct.  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  living  and  acting  in  the  period  of  Mr.Weteter'a 
puhlic  life,  might  well  regard  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  a  great  moral 
wrong ;  he  might  even  e-oneur  in  the  favorite  phrase  of  those 
who  assailed  it  as  the  "  sum  of  all  villanies,"  if  he  saw  reason 
so  to  characterize  it.  But  the  question  on.  which  posterity  are 
to  judge  Ml".  Webster — on  which  many  of  his  contemporaries 
were  never  willing  to  judge  him  fairly — is  whether  he  could 
take  part  as  a  puhlic  man  in  admiuisteriQg  tlie  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  without  acting  up  to  his  convictions  of  what 
it  required  at  Ms  hands.  !Few  men,  in  all  our  histoiy,  have 
said  more  impre^ive  tilings  respecting  the  wrong  of  slavery 
and  its  inherent  evils  than  he  has.  !N"o  man  in  our  history  has 
been  more  unifoi-mly  faithful  as  a  statesman  to  tlie  letter  of  the 
fandamental  law,  to  the  obhgation  of  public  compacts,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  that  public  policy  which  results  from  the  pro- 
visions of  a  fixed  constitution.  Let  it  be  determined,  by  the 
fair  judgment  of  mankind,  whether  such  a  chai'aeter  is  marked 
by  any  inconsistency. 

A  debate  on  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  commenced  in  the  Senate 
on  the  7th  of  January,  and  was  continued  at  interval  until  the 
11th  of  March.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  their  being 
received  at  all ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  Senate  was  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  then  immediately  to  reject  their  prayer,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  committee.  Hr.  Wel^ter  voted  against 
this  method  of  action.'  He  had  not  participated  in  the  Jong 
and  excited  discu^ion  wliicli  preceded  the  vote,  choosing  to 
reserve  the  expre^ion  of  his  opinions  npon  the  course  proper  to 
be  pursued,  until  the  Senate  had  made  its  decision.  But  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  give  an  opportimity  for  reversing  it.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  he  presented  two  petitions  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  Masaachtisetts,  and  another  from  Michigan ;  and 
he  theu  stated  with  great  distinctness  that,  wliile  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  no  control  whatever  over  slavery 
in  the  States,  he  held  it  to  fee  entirely  clear  that  Cougre^  had 
'  The  yota  ivsis  thirty-four  for  the  immediiite  cejoctJon  anfl  six  against  it. 
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full  control  over  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  that  the  prayer 
of  these  petitiona  was,  therefore,  not  one  tliat  could  te  sum- 
marily  rejected  on  the  ground  of  want  of  power  to  deal  with 
the  subject ;  that  the  proper  eoui-se  to  be  taken  witli  them  was 
the  usual  coutbc,  namely,  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  in  his  opinion  a  report  upon  the  subject, 
fairly  discussing  it  in  all  its  bearings,  would  produce  a  proper 
effect  both  in  and  out  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  SontLem 
Senators  who  followed  him  referred  to  his  having  placed 
hin^elf  "  at  the  head  of  the  petitioners."  He  then  rose  and 
replied ; 

"  The  gentlemaE  eaunot  be  allowed,  sir,  to  assign  to  me  any  place  or 
any  elmractev  whicli  I  do  not  choose  to  take  to  myaelf,  I  iaTe  only  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  the  course  wbich.  it  is  prudent  and  wise  in  ns 
all  to  adopt  in  disposing  of  these  petitions. 

"  It  is  trae  that,  while  the  question  on  the  reception  of  the  petitions 
was  pending,  I  observed  that  I  Bhould  hold  back  these  petitions  till  that 
question  was  decided.  It  is  decided.  The  Senate  has  decided  to  receive 
the  petitiona ;  and,  being  received,  the  manaer  of  treating  them  ueeeasarily 
arises.  The  or^n  of  the  authority  of  Congress  over  this  District,  the  views 
and  objects  of  the  States  in  ceding  the  territory,  the  little  interest  which 
this  Government  has  in  the  general  question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  mag- 
nitude which  individual  States  have  in  it,  the  great  danger  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself  of  agitating  the  question  here,  while  things  remain  in  their 
present  posture  in  States  around  na — these,  sir,  are  considerations  all 
intimately  belon^ng  to  the  question,  as  I  think,  and  which  a  competent 
committee  would  naturally  present  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 

"Mr,  President,  I  feel  bound  to  make  one  farther  remark.  Whatever 
gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  I  assure  them  that  these  pefifions,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  have  no  factious  origin.  Such  ^ay  be  tlie  origin  of  some  of 
them.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  of  all.  Many  of  them  arise  from  a  sense 
of  reli^ous  duty ;  and  that  is  a  feeling  which  should  he  reasoned  with, 
but  cannot  be  suppressed  by  a  mere  summary  esercise  of  authority.  I 
wish  that  all  reasonable  men  may  he  satisfied  with  our  proceedings ;  that 
we  may  so  act  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  as  shall  promote  harmony, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  and  increase  the  confidence  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South  in  this  Ctovemment." 

His  advice  was  not  followed.  The  capital  error  was  com- 
mitted of  treating  this  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  question  that  was  not  to  be  discussed 
in  the  legislative  body  wliicli  had  plenary  jurisdiction  over  it, 
and  which  was  necessarily  liable  to  bo  approaolied,  in  regard 
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to  it,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  various 
motives  and  purposes,  but  acting  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  that 
could  not  be  questioned.  From  this  moment  Kr.  "Webster  saw 
that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  He  would  have  had  the 
subject  so  dealt  with  as  to  show  to  tho  whole  country  the  clear 
line  of  its  duty  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  States.  He  was  well  convinced  that,  if  this  occa- 
sion were  suffered  to  pass  without  such  a  coiubb  of  action  as  he 
recommended — if  the  Northern  feeling,  in  regai'd  to  the  pres- 
enee  of  slavery  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  to  be  met  by  a 
refusal  to  consider  the  subject  at  all — a  long  agitation,  con- 
stantly growing  stronger,  would  produce,  a  chronic  initation 
and  alarm  in  the  slaveholding  States.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
the  introduction  of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  already  looked  to 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  poHtical  power  of  that  section  ; 
and  he  knew  that  here  would  be  a  fresh  provocative  to  the 
Korthem  sentiment,  which  was  even  now  but  too  strongly 
stimulated  by  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  it.  But  the  wrong 
step  was  taken — ^taken  against  his  earnest  warning.  His  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  petitions  was  laid  upon  the  table,  N'othiug 
remained  for  him,  therefore,  but  to  watch,  as  he  had  always 
watched,  and  to  guard,  as  he  had  always  guarded,  against  all 
attempts  to  give  unwarrantable  interpretations  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  operation 
of  causes  that  plainly  tended  to  the  increase  of  feelings  which 
would  assuredly  weaken  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  It  is  cer- 
tainly probable  that,  if  the  Senate  had  seen  fit  to  refer  these 
petitions  to  a  committee,  he  would  have  been  -willing  to  under- 
take such  a  discussion  as  he  desired  should  occiu'.  Who  can 
estimate  the  effect  that  would  have  followed,  at  that  day,  from 
a  report  proceeding  from  his  pen,  or  a  speech  by  him,  on  the 
topics  which  he  desired  to  have  treated  ?  The  result  was  that 
slavery,  in  the  District  ofColumbia,  was  left  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  safely  or  successfully  handled ;  it  was  left  for  thirty 
years  as  a  perpetual  cause  of  irritation,  affording  its  own  fuel 
to  the  fiames  that  from  other  and  similar  sources  kindled  the 
fires  of  civil  war. 

Among  the  prominent  occurrences  of  this  session,  which 
indicated  tlio  increasing  irritation  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
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and  the  eauees  -whieli  produced  it,  must  be  ranked  Mt.  Callioun'a 
bill  concerning  "  Incendiary  Publications."  It  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit the  deputy-postmastera  from  delivering  any  printed  mat- 
ter touching  the  subject  of  slavery  in  States  whose  laws  pro- 
hibited the  circulation  of  such  matter,  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
found  his  opposition  to  this  measure  on  a  denial  of  the  evil 
complained  of.  He  had  not,  he  observed,  a  word  to  say 
against  the  objects  of  the  bill ;  but,  with  constitutional  law- 
yers, there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  object  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  His  objection  went  to  the 
means.  Looking  to  the  provision  of  the  Oonetitution,  whicli 
prohibits  Congress  from  passing  any  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  he  concluded  that  Congress  had  not 
the  power  to  decide,  from  the  character  of  a  paper,  whether  it 
should  be  eanied  in  the  mail  or  not.  Snch  a  decision  wonld 
be  a  direct  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
was  certainly  a  most  important  suggestion ;  and,  perhaps,  an 
ec[aally  important  one  was  directed  by  Mr.  Webster  against 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  looked  to  the  destruction  of 
papers,  supposed  to  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  States, 
if  not  withdrawn,  on  notice  to  the  sender,  within  a  certain 
time.  This,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  done  by  the  deputy- 
postmasters.  Mr.  Webster  maintained  the  point  that  a  paper 
sent  in  the  mail  is  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent.  If  it  is  property,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  without  "  due 
process  of  law,"  that  is,  without  judicial  trial.  To  make  a 
deputy-postmaater  the  judge  of  whether  it  is  such  a  property 
as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  can  lawfully  possess,  would  ho 
to  constitute  him  a  judicial  of&cer  to  determine  a  question  of 
properi^y.  He  also  considered  the  law  unnecessary,  because 
the  States  had  full  power  to  punish  the  deputy-postmasters  for 
ciroulatmg  incendiary  publications  in  violation  of  their  laws. 
Similar  views  were  maintained  by  other  Senators,  especially  by 
Mr.  Clay,  who  made  a  strong  opposition  to  the  hili.  It  was 
rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution,  reported 
by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  declaring 
that  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  infonnation  should  be 
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received  tliat  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  ohligationa 
of  an  independent  power,  Mr.  "Weheter  adTOcated  this  course, 
and  voted  for  the  resolution,  which  was,  in  fact,  unanimously 
adopted. 

At  this  session  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  alluded 
to  the  loss  of  the  Fortification  Bill  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  said  that  "  much  injury  and  ineonvenieEee  have  heen 
experienced  in  consequence  of"  it.  He  added  that  "  this  failure 
was  the  more  to  he  regretted,  not  only  "because  it  iatemipted 
and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of  national  defence,  pro- 
jected immediately  after  tlie  last  war,  and  since  steadily  pur- 
sued, but  also  because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation, 
inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid 
of  this  important  object,  and  other  branches  of  the  national  de- 
fence, some  portions  of  which  might  have  been  most  usefully 
applied  during  the  past  season," 

This  was  the  first  intimation  that  had  ever  been  given  that 
tlie  three  million  appropriation  proposed  by  that  bill  was  "  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive ; "  and  even  this 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  appropriation  had  been 
asked  for  or  recommended  by  the  Executive  at  the  time  it  had 
passed  the  House  of  Bepresentativea.  The  censure  imphed  in 
the  President's  remarks  fell,  of  course,  upon  the  Senate ;  and 
for  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  appropriation  Mr.  Webster  was 
more  responsible  than  any  one  else. 

On  the  lith  of  January,  therefore,  of  the  present  session, 
he  dehvered  a  speech,  enibraciug  an  elaborate  account  of  all  the 
facte  attending  the  loss  of  the  bill  on  the  last  night  of  the  pre- 
vious session,  and  restating  the  grounds  of  hia  opposition  to  it. 
He  reminded  the  country  that  the  proposed  appropriation  did 
not  come  before  Congress  with  any  Executive  recommendation, 
and  that  its  character  was  such  that  it  would  have  vested  in  the 
President  a  naked  discretion  as  to  its  expenditure,  without  speci- 
fication of  object  or  purpose,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  judgment  ou  the  part  of  Congress,  He  then  said : 
"  The  honorable  member  from  Ohio,'  near  me,  has  said  that,  if 
the  enemy  had  been  on  our  shores,  ho  would  not  have  agreed  to 
'  Mr.  Ewing, 
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tMs  vote.  And  I  say,  if  the  ^oposiUon  were  now  he/ore  us, 
amd  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  pointed  agrnvhst  the  waUs  of  the 
Ccvpitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it." ' 

On  the  22d  of  January,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  attending  the  loss  of  the  rortification 
Bill  of  Hie  last  session.  In  the  course  of  the  discu^iohs  on  this 
reaolutioUj  Mr,  Wehster'a  remark,  which  ia  above  printed  in 
itaUes,  was  commented  on  with  much  seTerity.  AltJiough  this 
was  quite  unparliamentary,  Mr.  "Webster  prepared  himself  to 
mate  a  reply  to  it  in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  He  Tery  delib- 
erately wrote  a  speech,  in  defence  of  his  observation,  which  he 
intended  to  read  to  the  Senate  at  the  firet  opportunity ;  but  he 
was  dissuaded  from  it  by  friends,  who  considered  it  both  imne- 
cessary  and  inexpedient.  The  paper,  however,  is  preserved; 
and  I  make  some  extracts  from  it,  of  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter, which  show  liis  adherence,  under  all  emergencies,  real  or 
pretended,  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  : 

"  Mr.  Prewdent,  I  have  no  iatention  of  entering  agala  into  this  debate. 
The  resolution  itself,  espreasing  the  propriety  of  defending  the  country,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  support  by  ray  vote,  and,  as  to  the  various  topics  which 
have  been  discussed,  I  am  willing  to  leave  them  without  further  remark 

"It  might  appear,  however,  affectation,  of  dignity,  rather  than  true  dig- 
nity itself,  were  I  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  certain  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place  aince  I  addi-essed  the  Senate  on  the 
14th  of  January. 

"  In  my  speech,  oa  that  day,  I  gave  my  reasons  for  having  opposed  the 
vote  of  the  three  millions,  on  the  last  evening  of  the  last  seaaion,  I  placed 
that  opposition  on  constitutional  grounds.  I  insisted  that  the  proposed 
grant  of  money  had  no  specified  olgect ;  that  it  had  no  limit,  within  the 
broadest  interpretation  of  whatever  might  be  called  military  service ;  that 
it  conferred  on  the  Preddent  the  power  of  deciding  whether  armies  should 
be  raised,  or  whether  navies  should  be  maintained,  although  these  powers 
aiG  espresaiy  confided  by  the  Constitution,  not  to  the  President,  but  to 
Congi-eas ;  that,  under  this  vote,  the  President  might  build  ships,  or  buy 
ships,  or  levy  troops,  or  do  any  thing  which  he  might  clioose  to  think  that 
the  military  Bervico  requh'ed. 

"  I  endeavored  to  show  that  this  mode  of  pioeeeding  was,  in  no  just 
sense,  an  appropriatim  of  money ;  that  it  appeared  rather  to  be  a  surrender 
of  our  own  powers  and  our  own  duties  to  Executive  discretion;  that  it 
'  A  speed],  Works,  iv.,  205. 
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was  against  fLmdamental  prindplBs,  sind  tlie  ivhole  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  that  it  was  a  dangerous  inroad  on  the  Constitution,  as  it  vested  everj 
power,  great  and  small,  respecting  the  military  and  naval  srayice,  in  tlie 
President  alone,  without  specification  of  object  or  limitation  of  purpose, 
and  to  tte  esclusion  of  the  Dxm'oiso  of  all  judgment  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, 

"  Holding  this  opinion  of  the  proposed  grant,  fully  believing  it  to  be 
repugnant  to  plain  constitutional  injunctions,  and  a  most  alarming  exten- 
sion of  the  Executive  authority,  I  declared  that  I  could  not  agree  in  it ; 
and  added  tlieee  remarks ;  '  The  honoralle-meinler  from,  01m,  near  me,  has 
aaid  that,  if  the  enemy  had  heen  on  our  lihorea,  he  would  not  have  agreed  to  this 
wte.  And  lioy,  if  the  propo^Uion  were  now  lefore  us,  and  the  gum  of  the 
memy  were  lattering  against  l^e  maUi  of  the  Gapitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it. 

" '  The  people  of  this  covmtry  hone  an  inierest,  a  property,  an  inheritance, 
in  this  instruineiiij  a^ammt  the  'cdhte  of  which,  fort/y  capitoh  do  not  weigh  the 
t/a^etiMslh  part  of  one  poor  aerupU,  There  ean  nev^  ie  miy  necessity  for  mieh 
proceedings  hut  a  feigned  and  false  necessity,  a  mere  idle  and  hallow  pretence 
of  necessity  ;  least  of  all  can  it  Je  said  tliat  any  such  necessity  actually  etdsted 
on  the  8d  of  March,  There  was  no  enemy  en  owr  Stores;  th^e  were  no  guns 
pointed  against  the  Oapitol;  we  w^v  in  no  war,  nor  was  there  a  reawnable 
prdb^ility  that  we  should  have  war,  unless  we  made  it  owsehes.'' 

"  ITow,  sir,  whether  I  Tiras  right  or  wrong  in  my  judgment  of  the  tme 
character  of  the  proposed  grant,  no  man,  of  common  intelligence  and 
common  candor,  can  infer  any  thing  from  tJiese  remarks  of  mine  hut  a  con- 
viction on  my  part  of  the  great  impropriety  of  the  grant,  a  fiiU  belief  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  constitutional  provisions,  and  a  fixed  resolution  to 
prefer  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  Constitution  to  every  political  interest, 
Ihadonlyrepeatedjinother  language,  the  sentiment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  to  which  nobody  had  thought  of  taking  any  esception. 

"  Gentlemen  might  say  I  was  mistaken ;  that  the  proposed  vote  did  not 
violate  constitulaonal  provittons;  that  it  did  not  dangerously  extend  Ex- 
ecuiiTe  power  and  discretion ;  all  tins  gentlemen  might  say,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, those  gentlemen  did  so  think  who  agreed  to  the  vote  themselves, 

"But  thereisuomember  ofthe  Senate  who  will  say  that,  if  he  himself 
had  honestly  entertained  the  opinion  which  I  expressed,  he  would  have 
supported  file  grant,  dther  to  save  the  Capitol  or  to  preserve  any  other 
public  interest, 

"  No  gentleman,  can  say  so,  without  admitting  that  he  regards  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  CoEstitutiou  as  a  Bubordiuato  matter,  a  thing  which  may  be 
surrendered  in  a  political  emergencylikeiliat  of  war  and  invasion.  Every 
man  must  see  that  my  espression  was  merely  one  of  preference  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country  over  aU  other  interests,  and  its  preservation  an 
object  so  vital,  so  paramount,  in  my  judgment  and  feeling,  as  not  to  be 
haaaided  in  any  emergency,  real  or  pretended.  This,  sir,  every  man  must 
see  to  have  been  my  meaning,  and  my  only  m.eaning,  and,  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  he  must  acknowledge  and  admit  it.  .  .  . 
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"  Sir,  if  I  am  guilty  of  idolatij  toward  any  object  on  earth,  it  must  bo 
founcl  in  the  homage  I  bear  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  J 
have  been  bred  ia  the  reTei'ence  and  in  the  love  of  that  Constitution.  1 
think  I  have  some  knowleclge  of  its  history,  its  spirit,  and  its  principles; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  sure  I  have  ample  knowledge  of  its  bless- 
ings in  the  prosperity  which  it  has  spread  around  us  all  at  home,  and  in 
the  national  distinction  which,  under  its  fort^unate  star  and  beneficent 
guidance,  ivc  have  attained  abroad.  These  are  the  grounds  of  my  attach- 
ment to  it. 

"  It  is  not,  sir,  ttat  thia  Constitufion,  oi  the  Govermnent  established 
under  it,  has  ever  enriched  or  particularly  benefited  me  or  mine.  I  have 
never  held  im  office,  unless  it  be  an  office  to  represent  the  people  in  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  this  Legislature.  I  have  received  no  favors,  and  asked 
iio  favors,  at  any  time,  or  from  any  hand.  Kot  one  of  those  in  whose 
veins  there  runs  a  drop  of  blood  kindred  to  my  own  has  enjoyed  office,  or 
profit,  or  patronage,  or  favor  of  any  Idnd,  under  this  Government, 

"  I  have,  sir,  devoted  no  small  labor,  I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my 
life,  I  have  sacrificed  professional  emolument,  and  I  have  done  all  this 
cheerfully,  for  the  honor  of  serving  tlie  people  in  Congress,  with  no  other 
object  than  to  secure  their  favor  and  confidence,  and  a  desire,  1  hojie  not 
too  ambitious,  of  being  numbered  among  those  who  liave  done  something, 
in  their  day  and  generation,  to  uphold  the  free  inatitutiona  of  the  coiintry, 
and  to  maintain  the  bond  of  our  happy  and  glorious  TTnion. 

"With  this  unaflbcted  attachment  to  the  Coagtitution,  ivith  this  sedu- 
lous care  for  it,  with  a  habit,  I  confess,  which  leads  me,  on  every  great 
measure,  and  especially  on  every  new  and  extraordinary  proposition,  to 
consider,  first  and  mainly,  its  bearing  on  that  great  security  for  our  liberties 
and  OUT  Union,  I  saw  a  grant  of  money  to  the  Executive  proposed  at  the 
last  session,  wliich  I  thought  inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  provisions, 
and  dangeroui  to  its  permanent  safety.  So  thinking,  I  said  in  m.j  place, 
the  other  day,  that  I  could  not  have  voted  for  it  if  the  enemy  were  batter- 
ing against  the  Capitol !  And,  so  thinking,  could  I  so  vote,  even  in  that 
state  oE  things  ?  Could  any  honest  man,  holding  my  sentiments,  so  vote, 
in.  that  or  any  other  ei 


The  financial  measures  of  this  sesaion  attracted  a  large  share 
of  !Mr.  "Webster's  attention,  not  merely  from  hia  position  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  Committee,  but  because  he  saw  and 
foretold  the  approaching  bantrupteies  and  distress  which  were 
to  overspread  the  country,  in  conseijuence  of  the  condition  into 
which  its  currency  had  been  brought.  But  it  was  not  in  his 
power,  or  in  that  of  any  other  opponent  of  the  Administration, 
wholly  to  prevent  tho  mischiefs  which  he  predicted.  The  con- 
dition of  tilings  was  most  extraordinary.     By  the  President's 
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refusal  to  eontinue  the  Bank  of  tlie  Tlnited  States,  and.  by  the 
removal  of  the  deposite  to  the  custody  of  certain  State  banks, 
the  public  funds  were  now  under  the  control  of  the  Executive. 
By  the  veto  of  the  Land  BiU  of  1833,  a  bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
there  was  now  a  large  surplus,  which  was  gi-owing  larger, .  Th^e 
effects  had  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  State 
banks,  over  whose  excessive  issues  of  paper  money  tliere  was 
no  existing  check.  Th^e  evils,  Mr,  Webster  said,  were  begun, 
and  could  no  longer  be  averted.  Tliey  flowed  from  the  dispo- 
sition to  submit  every  thing  to  the  wiU  of  the  Executive,  and 
to  permit  the  constitutional  powers  of  Oongreas  to  lie  dormant, 
because  the  Executive  would  not  allow  them  to  be  exercised. 
In  reference  to  this  tendency,  he  said  that  the  future  historian 
of  recent  events  in  this  country  would  find  no  topic  more  promi- 
nent and  important  than  a  review  of  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  advanced  with  regard  to  Executive  power,  and  tlie  means 
employed  to  increase  it.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  Apiil  ho  brought  this  state  of  things  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  in  a  strilfing  manner,  when  speak- 
ing upon  Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  require  payments  for  the 
public  lands  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  Two  measures,  he 
said,  were  then  before  the  Senate,  of  the  highest  importance : 
one  to  diminish  the  public  flmd,  the  other  to  secm-e  its  safety. 
He  desired  to  know  what  wf^  to  be  done  with  these  proposi- 
tions. It  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  public  money  should 
be  more  equally  distributed  over  the  country  than  it  then  was. 

The  disposition  which  had  prevailed  among  the  suppoi-ters 
of  the  Administration,  at  the  last  session,  to  leave  the  public 
inoneys  on  deposit  in  certain  State  banks,  selected  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, without  regulation  of  law,  now  began  to  be  relaxed. 
The  effect  of  placing  Bucb  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  instifcntions  not  originally  organized  to  receive  and  manage 
them  had  been,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  which 
was  now,  in  fact,  using  the  public  money  to  bny  up  great  quan- 
tities of  Government  lands  in  the  West,  paying  for  them  with 
■funds  borrowed  of  the  deposit  banks,  which,  on  being  reeeived 
at  the  land-offices,  were  again  transferred  by  the  Treasury,  to 
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be  again  deposited  ia  the  selected  baiiks  in  tlie  Eastern  cities. 
It  had  become  apparent  that,  at  the  end  of  tlie  present  year, 
the  Grovernment  would  have  on  hand  a  large  surplus ;  but  this 
surplus  was  in  the  hands  of  agents,  who  were  under  no  regula- 
tion of  law.  Before  the  end  of  Hay,  Kr.  "Webster  had  satisfied 
himaelti  ^J  careful  inquiry,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  this 
surplus  would  amount  to  $40,000,000.  Its  existence  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  banting  companies  was  of  no  real  advantage  to 
men  engaged  in  regular  business  of  any  kind.  Men  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  avocations  of  life,  whether  eommereial  or  agricultural, 
were  subjected  to  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  their  pui'- 
Buits,  being  unable  to  procure  the  facilities  that  were  ex- 
tended to  speculators,  whose  employment  of  money  which, 
in  fact,  belonged  to  the  Government,  resulted  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  public  lands  for  iraso\md  and  unavailable  bank 
credits. 

Mr,  Webster,  ae  it  has  abundantly  appeared,  was  in  no  de- 
gree responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  But  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  give  all  his  aid  to  counteract  its  mischiefs.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  State  banks,  aa  depositaries  of  the 
public  money,  could,  by  any  thing  that  Congress  might  do  with 
them,  be  made  to  furnish  a  sound  general  currency  for  the 
country,  or  a  system  of  internal  exchanges  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  eommereial  community.  He  said  that  the  deposit-bank 
system  never  could  become  the  permanent  system  of  the  coun- 
try, by  any  regulation  that  Congress  could  apply  to  it.  I^ever- 
theless,  regulation  was  indispensable  to  prevent  certain  gross 
evils  that  were  now  apparent  and  pressing.  Without  assuming 
any  lead  in  relation  to  a  system  which  he  disapproved,  either 
in  what  might  be  done  or  omitted  respecting  it,  he  made  tno'wn 
his  opinions  on  two  very  important  points  when  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  deposits  of  the  public  moneys  was  before  the  Senate. 
These  opinions  related  to  the  increase  of  the  deposit  banhe,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts'  of  the  pub- 
lic money  in  a  few  favored  banks  ;  to  certain  restraints  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prevent  him 
from  ordering  funds  from  one  bank  to  another,  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  ;  and  to 
a   requirement   that   each    deposit  banlc   should  liave   at   all 
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times  an  amoant  of  specie  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  its 
dobta  and  lialjllitiea.  These  three  regulations  would,  he  said, 
beatow  on  these  banks  some  power  of  useful  fiction ;  although, 
having  never  been  originally  designed  for  any  thing  but  local 
purposes,  they  could  never  be  made  into  a  perfect  general  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  of  the  ciu-rency  of  the  countiy,  and  the 
faeOitating  of  domestic  exchanges.  In  relation  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  ought  to  be  made  of  the  great  surplus  which  it  was 
quite  certain  the  Government  would  have  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  while  he  held  it  to  be  on  all  accounts  desirable  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  he  had  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  settled  practice  of  distributing 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  General  Government  among  the 
States.  "  I  cannot  reconcile  myself,"  he  said,  "to  the  spectacle 
of  the  States  receiving  their  revenues,  their  means  even  of  sup- 
porting their  own  governments,  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  It',  indeed,  the  Land  Bill  could  pass,  and  we 
could  act  on  the  policy,  which  I  think  the  true  policy,  of  re- 
garding the  pubHc  lands  as  a  fund  belonging  to  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  I  should  cheerfully  concur  in  that  policy,  and  be 
willing  to  make  an  amiual  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands,  for  some  years  at  least.  But,  if  we  cannot  separate  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  from  other  revenue,  if  all  must  go  into 
the  Treasury  together,  and  there  remain  together,  then  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  now  that  the  income  from  customs 
must  be  reduced.  It  must  be  reduced,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
injury  to  some  branches  of  manufacturing  industry;  because 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  less  evil  than  that  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  state  of  things  in  which  the  United  Statra  would 
be  found,  laying  and  collecting  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing them,  when  collected,  among  the  States  of  the 
Union." 

He  limited  himself,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  provision 
for  depositing  with  the  Stat^  the  surplus  that  might  be  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  year ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  introduced  an  amendment  which  in  substance  became  a  part 
of  the  law  as  it  was  finally  passed. 

Concerning  the  French  question,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  President,  on  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  recommended  par- 
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tial  non-intercourse  with  France ;  bnt  that  soon  afterward  the 
Govei'ument  of  Gri^eat  Britain  offered  ita  mediation,  and  that 
through  this  intervention  the  whole  affair  was  finally  adjusted. 
Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  llr.  "Webster 
went  jmmediatelj'  to  Marshfield,  where  he  remained  through  the 
snmmer  and  autumn.  When  the  time  for  the  general  election 
drew  near,  it  was  underetood  in  Massachusetts  that  a  great 
majority  of  its  citizens  demanded  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors  who  would  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Mr.  Webster ; 
although  the  want  of  cooperation  elsewhere,  arising  from  the 
imperfect  organization  of  the  Whig  party,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  he  chosen  Pi-esident.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  body  of  electors,  through  whom  this  compli- 
ment was  intended  to  be  paid  to  him,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  following  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  Mr.  Webster  and  the  gentleman  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  electoral  body : 


"  BoaTOB-,  JVownitor  10,  ISSa. 

"  My  dear  Sm :  It  appears  highly  probahle  that  the  election  of  yes- 
terday has  terminated  ia  the  choice  of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  on 
the  same  list  as  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Preaident  of  the  United 
States  ia  behalf  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

"  This  result,  the  relation,  in  ■which  I  have  stood  to  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  during  the  contest,  and  eTCnta  which  haye  transpired  or 
are  anticipated  in  other  Statea,  have  rendered  it  proper  in  my  judgment 
that  I  should  address  you  this  letter  to  bg  laid  before  the  electors  when 
they  shall  assemble. 

"  My  purpose  is  to  say  that,  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  and  most  in- 
tereating  trust,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  they  sliould  act  with  entire  free- 
dom from  all  considerations  merely  pei-sonal  to  myself;  and  that  they 
should  give  the  vote  of  the  State  in  the  manner  they  think  m(st  likely  to 
be  useful  in  supporting  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  the  union 
of  the  States,  the  perpettilty  of  our  republican  institutions,  anS  the  im- 
portant interests  of  the  whole  country;  and  in  maintaining  the  character 
of  Massachusetts  for  integrity,  honor,  national  patriotism,  and  iidelity  to 
the  Constitution, 

"  I  am,  dem  sir,  with  seaUments  of  the  truest  esteem,  your  friend  and 
it  servant, 

"Dam'i.  Weestek." 
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"Mr  DBAB  Snt:  I  have  only  time  to  say  to  you  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
tte  electors  yesterday  afternoon  (for  organization,  etc),  your  letter  was 
laid  before  them,  and  mdl  recmmed  by  all  of  thorn— it  ■will  appear,  with  the 
further  proceedings  of  to-day,  in  the  newspapers  of  to-morrow.  Tlic  con- 
eultation  which  took  place  between  the  members  of  the  college  yesterday 
was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  jnind  that  the  vote  of  the  members 
will  be  nnanimoHS  for  yoaraolf  as  Prcaidcnt,  ancl  Mr.  arangcr  as  Vice 
President.    la  great  haste, 

"  Youra  truly, 

"Wate.  Silsebe. 

"Hon.  D.  Webster. 

"  One,  p.  H.^The  votes  have  been  taken,  and  declared  as  above." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 
1836-1837. 

THE    "specie    CmCDLAE" — A    "  CONSTITirnONAL    CUUEENCy" — ^ME. 

EENTOn'b  EXrUNGING  KESOLTJTION—- ME.  WEBSTEe's    PK0TE8T 

SXAVEET  IN   THE  DISTEICT  OF    OOLTJJIBIA — EIICEPTION  OF  PETI- 
TIONS  FAKMING  OPBKATI0N8 PKOPOSEa    TO    EE8IGN   HI3   SEAT 

IJECEPTION    IN    NEW  YOEE— SPEECH    AT    KIBLo's    SALOON — ■ 

JOUENET    TO    THE    "WEST SPECIAL     BESSION    OE     CONGEESS    IN 

THE   AUTUMN   OF  18S? SIR.  VAN  BUEEn'q    BTNAKCIAL  POLIOT — ■ 

CONTEOVEESr     WITH     MR.   CALHOtrN — TEXAS     SEEKS     ADMISSION 
INTO  THE  UNION. 

THE  subjects  of  ciirreney  and  finance,  which  had  occapied 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country 
since  the  summer  of  1833,  still  predominated  over  all  others, 
when  Coiigreas  assembled  in  December,  1836 ;  and  they  were 
to  be  left  by  Genei-al  Jackson  to  his  successor,  in  an  unfor- 
tunate legacy  of  temporaiy  expedients,  the  effects  of  which 
were  finally  destined  to  bring  their  political  opponents  into 
power.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  elected  President,  and  it 
was  imderatood  that  the  policy,  which  bad  governed  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  ainco  the  experiment  was  instituted  of 
dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  national  bank,  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. In  July  of  the  year  1836,  there  was  a  largo  amount 
of  the  public  money  lying  in  the  deposit  banks,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  customs  receipts  and  the  receipts  at  the  land-offices. 
With  the  professed  object  of  checking  speculation  in  the  public 
lands,  of  clisconraging  the  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper,  and  of 
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JTicreasing  tho  specie  currency,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Trcaauryj  on 
the  11th  of  July,  issued  the  famous  "  Specie  Circular,"  which  di- 
rected that  nothing  hut  gold  and  silver  should,  after  a  certain 
period,  he  received  at  the  land-offices,  in  pajinenfc  for  the  public 
lands.  The  operation  of  this  requirement,  in  the  actvial  condi- 
tion of  the  currency,  was  the  reverse  of  its  osteneihle  and  in- 
tended purpose.  The  tendency  was  first  to  drain  the  specie  of 
the  country  into  the  Taults  of  the  deposit  hauks,  hy  means  of 
the  land-offices,  and  then  to  keep  it  moving  bacbward  and  for- 
ward through  the  country  in  masses.  As  this  weakened  the 
banks  which  were  not  depositaries  of  the  public  funds,  and  thus 
obliged  theiu  to  curtail  their  loans,  it  produced  a  great  scarcity 
of  money  in  regions  where  money  was  most  wanted.  On  the 
assembling  of  Congress  in  December,  the  internal  exchanges  of 
the  country  were  much  deranged,  and  a  general  suspension  of 
specie  paymeufs  hy  the  banks  seemed  inevitable  at  no  distant 
period.  There  was,  therefore,  an  immediate  necessity  for  rid- 
ding the  country  of  this  Treasury  order ;  which  had,  in  fact,  no 
authority  of  law,  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  never 
been  empowered  to  discriminate  in  respect  to  the  tmdm  for 
payments  at  the  land-offices  and  the  custom-houses.  In  prac- 
tical operation,  too,  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the 
evils  arising  from  the  want  of  some  competent  regidator  of  the 
currency  actually  in  use  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Upon  a  resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  to  rescind  the  "  Specie  Circular,"  liTr.  "Web- 
ster dehvered  a  speech  on  the  21st  of  December,  which  is  now 
important  diiefly  for  two  reasons ;  I"irat,  because  it  contains  a 
clear  and  succinct  statement  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  con- 
stitutional relations  of  the  General  Government  to  whatever 
circulates  as  money ;  secondly,  because  it  exhibits  the  mode  in 
which  an  excessive  circulation  of  bank  notes  restdts  from  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  domestic  exchanges,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
eauee  of  that  disturbance.  "With  regard  to  tlie  relations  of  the 
Government  to  the  circulating  medium,  he  held  that  the  legal 
standard  of  value,  established  in  the  regulated  coin,  can  never 
be  displaced ; '  but  that  an  exclusive  circulation  of  gold  and 
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silver  is  impracticable.  ITe  considered  that  a  mixed  cnrrency, 
partly  eoia  and  pai-tlj  bank  notes,  the  notes  not  issued  in  ex- 
cess, aiid  always  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
iSj  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  best  practicable  currency ; 
but  that  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that,  in  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  bills  of  exchange  necessarily  perform  a  large 
part  of  the  duty  of  currency,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
considering  their  fnnetion  in  the  operations  of  business  as  a 
part  of  the  currency.  To  prevent  an  excessive  issue  of  bank 
notes,  which  even  their  convertibility  into  specie  will  not  al- 
ways cheek,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  overtrading  which  will 
sometimes  introduce  great  amounts ,of  exchange  not  represent- 
ing actual  transactions  of  business,  require  the  constant  care, 
watcMulnees,  and  snperintendenee  of  Government.  The  power 
of  coinage,  and  the  power  and  duty  of  regulating  commerce, 
both  external  and  internal,  gave  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  opinion,  a  rightful  control  over  the  whole  mass 

mi  of  values,  is  slated  in  a  single  para-  gresa,  yet,  as   CongresH  has  no  power 

graph  of  this  Epeech,  wl&  a  strength,  granted  to  it,  in  this  respect,  but  to  coin 

simplioilrf,  and  cogency,  th«t  have  never  money  and  regulate,  the  value  of  foreign 

been  surpassed :    "  Sijj  whaf  is  meant  coins,  it  clearly  hag  no  power  to  Bubsti- 

by  the  '  constituaonal  ouirencft'  about  tute  paper,  or  any  thing  else,  for  coin, 

which  BO  much,  is  said  ?    What  species  aa  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  and  in 

or  forma  of  currency  does  the  Constitu-  discharge  of  contricls.     Congress  has 

tion  allow,  and  what  does  it  forbid  ?    It  eiercised  this  power  fully  in  both  its 

13  plain  enough  that  this  depends  on  branches.      It  has  coined  money,  and 

what  we  understand  by  currency.     Cur-  still  coins  it;  it  has  regulated  the  ralae 

reticy,  in  a  large,  and  perhaps  in  a  just  of  foreigu  coins,  aud  still  regulates  their 

sense,  includes  not  only  gold  and  silver  value.    The  le^  tender,  therefore,  tlie 

aud  bank  nolea,  bnt  bills  of  exchange  constitutional  slandardof  value,  is  estab- 

alsD.    It  may  mclnde  all  ^at  adjusts  es-  Itshed,  and  cannot  be  overthrown.    To 

chai^jea  and  settles  baliuicea  in  the  oper-  orerUirow  it  would  shake  the  whole  sys- 

ations  of  trade  and  business.    But  if  wo  tern.    But  if  the  Constitution,  knows  only 

understand  by  currency  the  legal  moneff  gold  and-  silver  as  a  legal  tAder,  does  it 

of  the  country,  and  that  which  eonsti-  follow  that  the  Constitution  fcannot  toler- 

tutes  alawful  tender  fordebts,andisthe  ate  the  voluntary  circulation  of  bank 

statute  measure  of  value,  then,  undoubt-  notes,  convertible  int«  gold  and  silver  at 

edly,  nothing  is  included  but  gold  and  the  will  of  Uie  holder,  as  part  of  the  actual 

silver.    Most  unquestionably  there  is  no  money  of  the  country.    Is   a  maa  not 

l^al  tender,  and  tiiere  can  be  no  legal  only  to  be  entitled  to  dem^d  gold  and 

tender,  in  ^Ma  country,  under  the  author-  silver  for  every  debt,  but  is4e,  or  should 

ity  of  this  Goverooien^  or  any  other,  but  he  ba,  obliged  to  demand  it  in  all  cases  ! 

gold  and  (olver,  either  the  coinage  of  our  Is  it,  or  should  Govemracnt  make  it^  un- 

own  mints  or  foreign  coins,  at  rates  regu-  lawful  1»  receive  pay  in  any  thing  else  ? 

lated  by  Congresa.    This  is  a  oonstitu-  Such  a  notion  Is  too  absurd  to  be  aeriona- 

tional  pnnci^e,  perfectly  plain,  and  of  iy  treated.    The  constitutional  tender  is 

the  very  hi^est  importance,'  The  States  the  thing  to  be  preserved,  and  it  ought 

are  expres^y  prohibited  from   making  to  be  preserved  sacredly,  nnder  all  cir- 

any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  lender  iu  cmnstanees,     The  rest  remains  for  judi- 

pajmentof  debla;  and  altjioiigh  no  such  ciows  legislation  by  tliose  wlio  have  com- 

espress  prohibition  is  applied  to  Coii-  patent  autliority." 
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of  whatever  circulates  as  money,  i'rom  tiio  peculiar  condition 
of  things  in  which  he  was  then  epeaMng — a  condition  which 
was  yet  to  continue  some  time  longer,  and  to  end  in  gi-eat  dis- 
aster—this control  was  entirely  suiTendered  hy  the  national 
Government  to  the  eight-and-twenty  States  then  composing  the 
Union,  and  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  hanting  capital  had 
been  added  to  the  whole  mass  since  1833 ;  a  thing  that  he  had 
foreseen  and  foretold.  Tip  to  this  point  the  great  prosperity 
of  tlie  country,  and  tlie  increase  of  its  property,  had  prevented 
a  depreciation  of  the  cnn-ency,  and  the  hanke  still  maintained 
specie  payments.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  national 
control  over  the  currency,  and  in  the  want  of  any  national  sys- 
tem of  exchanges,  the  office  of  which  must  he  supplied  by  send- 
ing masses  of  bank  notes  from  place  to  place,  he  said  that  there 
must  be  an  unnatural  increase  of  paper  circulation ;  an  excess 
which  had  heen  foreseen,  which  the  deposit-bank  system  had 
been  entirely  incapable  of  preventing,  and  which  could  not  he 
prevented  unless  the  national  Government  should  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it.  For  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  for  tlie  facility  of  internal  exchanges, 
and  for  the  due  control  and  regulation  of  the  actual  currency,  he 
still  held  a  national  institution,  under  proper  guards  and  limits, 
to  be  the  best  means  within  the  reach  of  Congress.  With  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  removing  the  obnoxious  Treasmy  circular, 
he  was  indifferent.  A  bill  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  hut  at  so 
late  a  period  in  the  session,  that  the  President  did  not  retrnm  it, 
and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  But  two  days  before  the  bill  was 
passed,  Mr.  "Webster  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  mercantile  firms  in  the  city  of  !New  York, 
praying  for  tlie  establisliment  of  a  national  hank.  On  this 
occasion  he  reiterated  his  opinion  that  this  would  be  foimd  to 
be  the  tme  remedy  for  the  existing  disturbance  in  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  that  the  claim  of  power  which  the 
Administration  had  asserted,  to  use  banking  corporations  in 
the  fiscal  eonceme  of  the  Government,  necessarily  conceded  the 
power  to  create  such  corporations.  But  he  repeated  his  deter- 
mination not  to^ake  any  movement  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  untU  public  opinion  should  call  for  it.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  impression  hostile  to  such  an  institution 
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had  become  bo  gonexal,  that  any  action  upon  it  in  Oongr^s 
would  then  be  in  vain.  But  he  eaid  that  experience  on  these 
aiibjects  woulcl  he  likely  to  make  the  country  wiser  than  it  then 
was. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Ecnton  dmung  tlie  last 
ee^ioii,  "for  expunging"  from  the  Journala  of  the  Senate  its 
resolution  of  December  36, 1833 — which  pronounced  the  control 
assumed  by  the  President  over  the  Treasury  unwarranted  by 
the  Oonstitution  and  the  laws — was  now  again  brought  forward 
under  circumstances  plainly  indicating  that  it  was  to  he  passed. 
In  any  period  of  our  history  that  has  since  elapsed,  or  in  any 
that  may  occur  hereafter  while  this  foiin  of -gOTemment  con- 
tinues, ifc  is  not  prohable  tliat  intelligent  and  impartial  men 
have  been,  or  will  be,  able  to  deny  that  either  House  of  Oon- 
gress,  holding  the  opinion  that  the  Executive  had  usurped  a 
legklative  function,  could  rightfully  express  that  opinion  in  the 
form  in  which  the  Senate  ia  1833  recorded  in  its  Journal  its 
opinion  of  the  acts  of  President  Jackson.  Having  recorded 
that  opinion,  the  Constitution  made  the  record  sacred  and  in- 
delible. Men  might  differ  about  the  original  propriety  or 
justice  of  the  record ;  but  the  Senate  had  decided  on  the 
question  of  right  by  pacing  the  resolution.  It  stood  among 
the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  Constitution 
peremptorily  required  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  heep  a 
Journal  of  its  proceedings.  But  now,  in  deference  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  soon  to  go  out  of  ofBce,  his  friends,  who  held  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  resolved  to  have  the  Journal 
brought  into  the  Senate  by  its  secretary,  and  directed  him  to 
draw  "black  lines"  armmd  the  obnoxious  r^olution,  and  to 
■write  across  it,  in  "strong  letters,"  tlie  words  "expunged  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1837." 

A  proceeding  so  fantastic  and  theatiical  could  scarcely  have 
been  perpetrated  in  any  other  tlian  a  time  of  high  party  excite- 
ment, or  from  any  other  than  party  motive.  To  obliterate 
from  liistory  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  1833  had  espre^ed  a 
certain  opinion  of  some  of  the  President's  aete,  was  of  course 
impossible ;  and  if  tte  Senate  of  1837  desired  to  soothe  tlie  feel- 
ings of  the  President  by  expressing  their  opinion  that  lie  had 
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been  unjustly  censiu-ed,  the  two  conflicting  opinions  might 
have  gone  down  to  posterity,  and  the  last  -would  have  stood  as 
a  reversal  of  a  legislative  proceeding  which  is  brought  about 
by  a  change  of  men  or  of  sentiments.  But  the  friends  of 
the  President  Bought  for  what  they  considered  an  imposing 
form  of  stigmatizing  the  original  record ;  and,  in  seehing  for 
the  means  of  doing  this,  they  selected  a  mode  which  in  express 
terras  they  dominated  an  "  expunging  "  of  the  resolution  from 
the  "  JoTimaV'  ^^d  thus  plainly  violated  the  Constitution.  But 
for  this,  it  iS'not  at  all  probable  that  Mr,  "Webster  would  have 
said  any  thing  on  the  subject.  What  his  opinions  were  respect- 
ing the  original  resolution  had  been  fully  made  known  at  the 
time ;  and  now,  in  all  the  discussion  which  ensued  upon  Mr. 
Benton's  resolution  to  expunge  the  record,  he  took  no  part, 
either  to  vindicate  Ms  former  vote,  or  to  go  over  the  grounds 
which  had  led  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  1833.  But  when 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposition  was  closed,  and  it  was 
about  to  be  voted  on,  he  rose  in  his  place,  and,  in  behalf  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Davis,  and  himself,  read  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  meditated  -violation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Senate.  This 
paper  will  stand  as  long  as  the  act  against  which  it  was  directed 
shall  be  known — marking  the  character  of  a  transaction  by 
which  a  part  of  the  original  Journal  of  the  Senate  was  sought 
to  be  stricken  out  of  existence ;  pr^enting  "  to  the  common- 
sense  and  understanding  of  mankind  "  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  injunction  which  required  the  Senate  "  to 
keep  "  its  Journal ;  and  holding  np  to  the  view  of  future  times 
the  spectacle  then  exhibited,  of  respectable  States  instructing 
their  I'epresentatives  to  -vote  for  a  mutilation  of  the  records  of 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Congi'ess. 

"  Mr.  President ;  TJpott  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  origiual  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  and  upon  tlie  authority  of  the  Seoate  to  pass  that  resolution, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  opinions  at  a  subsequent  period,  when- 
tlie  President's  Protest  waa  before  us. 

"  Those  opinions  remain  altogether  unchanged.  And  Jtow,  had  the  Con- 
atitutioii  secured  the  privilege  of  entering  a  protest  on  the  Journal,  I  should' 
not  Bay  one  word  on  this  occasion ;  although,  if  what  is  now  proposed 
shall  he  accomplished,  I  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  such 
a  protest,  however  formally  or  carefully  it  might  have  beun  inserted  in  the 
body  of  that  instrument.     But,  as  there  is  no  such  constitutional  privile^ej. 
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I  can  only  affect  my  purpose  by  thus  addressing  the  Senate ;  aud  I  rise, 
tliei-efore,  to  make  that  protest  in  this  maEuer,  iu  the  face  of  the  Senate, 
and  iu  the  fece  of  the  country,  which  I  cannot  present  in  any  other  form. 

"I  apeali  in  my  ownbehfilf,  and  in  behalf  of  my  colleague;  we  botli 
speak  aa  Senators  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  aad,  as  such,  we 
solemnly  protest  agmst  this  whole  proceeding. 

"  We  deny  that  Senators  &om  any  other  States  have  power  or  authority 
to  expunge  any  vote  or  Totea  which  we  have  given  here,  and  which  we 
have  recorded  ^reeably  to  the  expre^  provision  of  the  Constitution.  "Vfe 
have  liigh  personal  interest,  and  the  State  whose  repreaentativea  we  ai-Q 
hsia  also  a  high  interest,  in  the  preaervation  entire  of  every  ■psai,  and  parcel 
of  the  record  of  our  condact  aa  members  of  the  Senate. 

"This  record  the  Constitution  declares  shall  be  7e^t;  but  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  declares  that  this  record  shall  be  espnnged. 
Whether  subterfuge  and  evasion,  and,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  the  degrading 
mockery  of  drawing  black  Unes  upon  the  Journal,  ahall  or  shall  not  leave 
o\ir  names  and  our  votes  legible,  when,  this  violation  of  the  record  shall 
have  been  complete,  still  the  term  'to  expunge,'  and  the  term  'to  keep,' 
when  applied  to  a  record,  impart  ideas  exactly  cojitradictory ;  aa  much  bo 
aa  the  term  '  to  preserve,'  and  the  term  '  to  destroy.'  A  record  which  is 
es^nged  is  not  a  record  which  is  h^t,  any  more  than  a  record  which  is 
destroyed,  can  be  a  record  which  is  preened.  The  part  expunged  is  no 
longer  pact  of  the  record ;  it  haa  no  longer  a  legal  existence.  It  cannot 
be  certified  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  ajiy  purpose  of 
proof  or  evidence.  Tlie  object  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  as  we 
think,  most  obviously  is,  tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  pre- 
served in  writing  not  for  the  present  only ;  not  until  published  only,  be- 
cause a  copy  of  the  printed  Journal  ia  not  regular  legal  evidence ;  but  pre- 
served indefinitely ;  preserved,  as  other  records  are  preserved,  till  destroyed 
by  time  or  accident. 

"Every  one  must  see  that  matters  of  the  highest  importance  depend 
on  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  Journals  of  the  two  Honaes.  What 
but  the  Journals  show  that  bills  have  been  ri^laily  passed  into  lawB> 
through  the  several  stages ;  what  but  the  J'ouraals  show  who  are  members, 
or  who  is  President,  or  Speaker,  or  Secretary,  or  Clerk  of  the  bodyl  What 
bnt  the  Journals  contain  the  proof  necessary  for  the  justification  of  those 
who  act  under  onr  authority,  and  who,  without  the  power  of  producing 
such  proof,  must  stand  sa  trespassers  1  What  but  the  Journals  show  who 
is  appointed,  and  who  rejected,  by  us,  on  the  President's  nomination ;  or 
who  is  acqnitted,  or  who  convicted  in  trials  on  impeachment  ?  In  short, 
is  there,  at  any  time,  any  other  regular  and  legal  proof,  of  any  act  done  by 
the  Senate,  than  the  Journal  itseif  S 

"  The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  Seimte  is  bound  to  preserve  its  Journal 
only  ttntil  it  is  published,  and  then  may  alter,  mutilate,  or  destroy  it  at 
pleaaui'e,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  sentiments  ever  ad- 
vanced.   Wo  feel  grateful  to  those  fcionds  who  have  shown,  with  so  much 
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clearness,  that  all  tte  preceiients  relied  oa  to  justify  or  to  excuse  thia  pro- 
ceeciing  are  cither  not  to  the  pnrpose,  or,  ftom  the  times  and  circum- 
Btancea  at  and  under  which  they  happened,  are  in  no  way  entitled  to  re- 
spect in  a  free  government,  esistiug  under  a  written  ConstitutioB.  But 
for  ourselves,  we  stand  on  the  plain  worrls  of  that  Constitution  itself.  A 
tiiousaad  precedents  elaewlicre  made,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  can 
neither  i"escind,'nor  'control,  nor  explain  away  tliese  words.  The  words 
are,  that  'each  House  shall  i-e^  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings,'  No  gloss, 
no  ingenuity,  no  specious  interpretation,  and  much  leas  Miy  fair  or  just 
reasoning,  can  i-econcUe  the  process  of  espun^ng  with  the  plain  meaning 
of  these  words,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  common-sense  and  honest  undcr- 
atmding  of  mankind.  If  the  Senate  may  now  expunge  one  part  of  the 
Journal  of  a  former  session,  it  may,  ivith  eq^&[  authority,  expunge  another 
part,  or  the  whole.  It  may  expuage  the  cutire  recoid  of  any  one  session, 
or  of  all  sessions, 

"  It  seems  to  us  inconceivable  how  any  men  can  regard  such  a  power, 
and  its  esercise  at  pleasure,  as  consistent  with  the  injunctioni  of  tho  Cim- 
stitution.  It  makes  no  difference  what  is  the  completeness  or  incomplete- 
ness of  the  act  of  erpimging,  or  hy  what  means  done ;  whether  hy  erasure, 
obliteration,  or  defacement ;  if  by  defecement,  as  here  proposed,  whether 
one  word  or  many  words  are  written  on  the  fece  of  the  record ;  whether 
little  ink  or  much  ink  is  shed  on  the  paper ;  or  whether  some  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  original  written  Joiunal  may  yet  by  possibility  be  traced.  If 
the  act  done  be  an  act  to  expunge,  to  blot  out,  to  obliterate,  to  erase  the 
record,  then  the  i-ecord  is  expunged,  blotted  out,  obliterated,  and  erased. 
And  mutilation  and  alteration  violate  the  record  as  much  as  obliteration 
or  erasure.  A  record,  subsequently  altered,  is  not  the  original  record.  It 
no  longer  gives  a  just  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  It  is  no 
longer  true.  It  is,  in  short,  no  Journal  of  the  real  and  actual  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  such  as  the  Constitution  says  each  House  shall  keep. 

"The  Oonsfitulion,  therefore,  is,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  violated 
by  this  proceeding,  in  the  most  plain  aud  open  manner, 

"  The  Constitution,  moreover,  provides  that  the  yeas  and  nays,  on  any 
question,  shall,  at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal.  This  provision  njost  manifestly  ^vea  a  personal 
right,  to  those  members  who  may  demand  it,  to  the  entry  and  preservation 
of  their  votes  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  body  not  for  one  day 
or  one  year  only,  but  for  ali  time.  There  the  yeas  and  nays  are  to  stand 
forever,  as  permanent  and  lasting  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  members 
have  voted  on  great  questions  before  them.  But  it  is  now  insisted  that 
the  votes  of  members  taken  by  yeaa  and  nays,  and  thus  entered  on  the 
Journal,  as  a  matter  of  right,  may  still  be  expiouged,  so  that  that,  which  it 
required  more  than  fonrth-flfths  of  the  Senators  to  prevent  from  being  put 
on  the  Journal,  may,  nevertheless,  be  struck  off,  and  erased  the  next  mo- 
ment, or  at  any  period  afterward,  by  the  will  of  a  mere  majority ;  or,  if 
this  be  denied,  then  the  absurdity  is  adoxjted  of  maintainmg  tliat  this  pro- 
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vision  of  the  Constitution  is  fulfilled  ky  merely  prBserying  tlie  yeas  and 
naya  on  the  Joiimal,  after  having  expunged  and  obliterated  the  very  reso- 
lution, or  the  verj  question,  on  wMch  they  were  given,  and  to  which,  alone 
they  refer ;  leaving  the  yeas  and  naye  thus  a  mere  list  of  names,  connected 
with  no  subject,  no  question,  no  vote.  We  put  it  to  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  manliind,  if  these  proceedings  be  not  in  this  respect  also  directly 
and  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

"  We  protest  in  the  most  solemn  mannei'  that  other  Senators  have  no 
authority  to  depiive  us  of  our  personal  rights,  secured  to  us  by  the  Con- 
atitution,  eitlier  by  expunging,  or  obliterating,  op  mutilating,  or  defacing 
the  record  of  our  votes,  duly  entered  by  yeas  and  neas ;  or  by  espunging 
and  obliterating  the  resolutions  or  questions  on  which  these  votes  were 
given  and  recorded, 

"We  have  seen,  with  deq)  and^apeere  pain,  the  Legislatures  of  re- 
spectable States  instrncting  the  Senators  of  those  States  to  vote  for  and 
support  thia  violation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Senate;  and  this  pain  is 
infinitely  increased  by  our  full  belief  and  entire  conviction  that  most  if 
not  all  these  proceedings  of  States  had  their  ori^  iii_  promptings  from 
"Washington ;  that  they  have  been  urgently  requested  and  insisted  on,  as 
being  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  intended  purpose ;  and  that 
it  ia  nothing  else  bnt  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
this  Government  which  has  brought  the  Legislatures  of  so  many  of  the 
free  States  of  this  Union  to  quit  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary  duties,  for 
the  purpose  of  coBperating  to  accomplish  a  measure,  in  our  judgment,  so 
unconstitutional,  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Senate,  and  marked 
with  so  broad  an  impresdon  of  compliance  with  power. 

"  But  this  resolution  is  to  pass.  We  expect  it.  That  cause  which  has 
been  powerful  enough  to  influence  so  many  State  Legislatures  will  show 
itself  powerful  enough,  especially  with  such  aids,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  here. 

"  We  make  up  our  minds  to  behold  the  spectacle  which  is  to  ensue.  We 
collect  ourselves  to  look  on  in  silence,  while  a  scene  is  exhibited  which,  if 
we  did  not  regard  it  as  a  ruthless  violation -of  a  sacred  instrument,  would 
appear  to  us  to  be  little  elevated  above  the  character  of  a  contemptible 
farce.  This  scene  we  shall  behold,  and  hundreds  of  American  citizens,  aa 
many  as  may  crowd  into  these  lobbies  and  galleries,  will  behold  it  also ; 
with  what  feelings  I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

"  But  we  protest,  we  most  solenmly  protest,  against  the  substance  and 
against  the  manner  of  this  proceeding ;  againat  its  object,  against  its  form, 
and  against  its  effect.  We  tell  you  that  yon  have  no  right  to  mar  or  mutilate 
the  record  of  our  votes  given  here,  and  recorded  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  we  tell  you  that  you  may  as  weU  erase  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any 
other  question  or  resolution,  or  on  all  questions  and  resolutions,  as  on  thte ; 
we  tell  you  that  you  have  just  as  much  right  to  felsi^  the  record,  by  so 
altering  it  as  to  make  us  appear  to  have  voted  on  any  question  as  wc  did 
not  vote,  as  you  have  to  erase  a  record,  and  make  that  page  a  blank  in 
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our  Totea,  as  they  were  actually  givea  aad  recorded,  now  stand.  The  one 
proceeding,  as  it  appears  to  \ib,  is  as  mucli  a  falsification  of  tlie  record  as 
tlie  other. 

"  Having  made  this  Protest,  our  dntj  is  pBrformed.  Wc  rescue  our 
own  names,  charafiter,  and  honor  from  all  participation  in  this  matter ;  and 
whatever  tlie  wayward  charactei'  of  the  times,  the  headlong  and  plunging 
spirit  of  party  devotion,  or  the  fear  or  the  love  of  power,  may  have  been 
atile  to  bring  abont  elsewhere,  we  desire  to  thank  God  that  they  have  not, 
as  yet,  overcome  the  love  of  liberty,  fidelity  to  true  republican  principles, 
and  a,  sacred  regard  for  the  Constitution,  in  that  State  whose  soil  waa 
drenched  to  a  mire  by  the  first  and  best  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Massor 
chiisetts,  as  yet,  lias  not  been  conquered ;  and,  whOe  we  have  the  honor  to 
hold  seats  here  as  her  Senators,  we  shall  never  consent  to  the  sacrifice 
either  of  her  rights  or  our  own;  we  shall  never  fail  to  oppose  what  we 
regard  as  a  plain  and  open  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country ; 
and  we  should  have  thought  ourselves  wholly  unworthy  of  her  if  we  had 
not,  with  aU  the  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  onr  power,  protested  against 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate." 

The  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Ooliiinbia  was  again  the  subject  of  an  excited  dieeus- 
sion  at  this  session.  The  former  action  of  the  Senate,  in  re- 
vising to  give  such  petitions  a  hearing,  had  greatly  increased 
their  number.  They  now  came  from  many  quarters  of  the 
country  from  which  they  had  not  come  before ;  and  it  was  ap- 
parent to  most  persons  that  the  refusal  to  hear  and  to  make  a 
report  on  these  petitions  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  inunda^ 
tion  that  now  came  upon  the  Senate.  On  the  6th  of  jFebruary 
a  great  many  of  them  were  presented,  and  among  tliem  were 
some  that  had  been  eent  to  Mr,  Webster,  .  In  presenting  them, 
he  repeated  the  opinions  that  he  had  expressed  at  the  last  session, 
especially  in  regai-d  to  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  refer  them,  not 
only  because  this  was  a  right  which  the  petitioners  could  de- 
mand, but  because  it  was  wise  to  admit  that  right.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  express  no  opinion 
on  tlie  expediency  of  legislating  for  the  aboHtion  of  slavery 
in  the  District,  a  subject  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  it. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  now 
greatly  excited,  and  thoroughly  averse  to  any  consideration  of 
a  petition  which  touched  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  its 
aspects.     Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  thought  that  the  door  ought  to  be 
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peremptorily  shut,  obtained  a  niling  from  the  Oliair,'  tliat  any 
objection  made  to  the  reception  of  a  petition  raised  tlio  ques- 
tion of  reception,  witliont  a  motion  not  to  receive.  As  these 
petitions  were  successively  presented,  otjections  were  made,  and 
the  question  being  stated  on  the  reception,  a  motion  to  lay  tliis 
qu^tion  on  the  table  carried  the  petition  with  it.  In  this  way 
a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  thought  fit  to  avoid  a  direct  vote 
on  the  reception  and  reference  of  the  petitions — a  couree  which 
was  aa  little  adapted  to  allay  the  agitation  then  rising  as  the 
former  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitions,'  It  was  very 
apparent  to  Mr.  "Webster  that  the  Senate  would  have  to  recede 
from  this  position,  or  to  take  another  md  further  stop  in  the 
wrong  direction ;  and  that,  if  it  did  ^he  latter,  an  in-ctrievable 
error  would  be  committed.  What  oecmred  in  the  next  session 
will  disclose  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  and  important  session,  his 
thoughts  were  often  away  at  "  Green  Harbor,"  with  the 
"  Thomases,"  with  his  fields,  his  cattle,  his  loads  of  "  kelp,"  and 
his  crops.  Besides  the  original  homestead  of  the  Thomas  family, 
he  had,  ere  this,  become  the  owner  of  several  other  properties, 
adjoining  or  neai-,  and  he  had  for  several  jeaxa  been  a  system- 
atic, although,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  expensive,  farmer.  The 
"temptations"  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following  letter  must 
not  he  asciihed  to  political  aspirations.  He  was  at  this  time 
meditating  a  dim  project  of  a  great  farm  in  the  West,  and  a 
retirement  to  it  from  professional  and  pubHc  life — a  phantom 
of  his  brain  that  will  reappear- hereafter.  But  the  truth  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  Marshfield  owed^its  power  to  retain  him, 
whenever  he  balanced  ite  poorer 'soil  against  the  richness  of  the 
prairies,  to  the  attractions  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  local  assoeia^ 
tions  with  which  that  old  "Pilgrim"  re^on  is  filled.  It  is  the 
neighborhood  over  which  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  and 
their  immediate  descendants  first  spread  themselves,  and  their 
names,  their  lands,  and  their  graves,  are  everywhere  around. 
HJ9  own  blood  was  not  immediately  of  theirs,  hut  he  was  of  a 
kindred  stock,  and  his  feelings  were  always  strongly  moved  by 
the  traditions  that  clung  to  the  soil  where  the  sturdy  Puritans 
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"  drove  their  teama  afield,"  where  they  founded  the  early  inati- 
tutions  of  "N&w  England,  and  whero,  "  each  in  his  narrow  cell 
forever  laid,"  their  simple  monuments  carried  back  puhlic  and 
private  history  to  the  infancy  of  the  nation : 


[to   CHAS.    H.   THOMAS,  ESQ,] 

"  'WAeuisBTON,  Fe&niar!/  i,  1637. 
"  DBAS  IIehry  ;  Although  I  have  no  letter  ftom.  yoii  either  yesterday 

or  tfl-clay,  I  jnuBt  BtiU  commend  your  improved  habits.  Yon  have  certainly 
whipped  np  your  spirit  of  lettei--wri(iug  to  new  speed,  so  that  I  get  two 
letters  a  week,  at  least.  This  ia  very  pleasing.  There  have  bocn  times, 
since  I  saw  you  last,  Trhen  I  hare  doubted  wliether  Marshficld  and  I  could 
hold  on  together  to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  have  felt  in  those  moments  as  a 
hv.Tnility  looks  when  she  spreads  out  lier  winga  for  flight.  Even  now  some 
thiugs  are  nnsettled  in  my  brain.  I  keep  tliem,  however,  to  myself,  and, 
except  yOE  and  one  other,  who  has  received  a  slight  hint,  nobody  knows 
of  the  existence  of  any  snch  notions.  There  are  temptations,  which,  if 
Marshfield  were  not  what  it  is,  or  if  it  were  to  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been, 
might  induce  me  to'loolr  upon  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  as  a  bright  spot, 
in  the  journey  of  Jife,  wliich  I  had  passed  throttgh.  All  thrae  things,  how- 
ever, ai'e  to  'be  buried  in  the  depth  of  your  faithful  bosom.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  must  say  that  even  your  slightest  letters  afford  me  pleasure. 
Amidst  the  toil  of  law  and  the  stunning  din  of  politics,  any  thing  is  wel- 
come which  calls  my  thoughts  back  to  Marshfield,  though  it  be  only  to  be 
told  which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  am  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  for  two 
days  have  not  been  out  of  my  room.  Last  night  I  was  dreaming  of  you 
all  night,  which  I  liope  you  will  consider  as  a  very  great  compliment.  My 
letters  from  Boston  all  speak  of  yoM  mother.  She  seems  to  have  made 
qnite  a  sensation  in  Bummer  Street.  Captain  John  Thomas  will  find  it 
necessary  to  put  his  best  foot  forward  when  he  goes  to  Boston,  if  he  does 
not  mean  to  have  the  sMne  taken  off  of  himself  by  Bis  spouse. 

"  In  regard  to  iarming  matters,  you  appear  to  be  doing  well.  Some  of 
your  kelp-drawing  days  have  showed  great  results.  If  I  have  kept  the 
aceouit  right,  yoii  liave  probably  secured  as  much  kelp  as  will  he  a  decent 
dressing  for  all  the  corn-land  you  prepared  to  plant  at  Oareswell.  By-tlie- 
way,  let  us  settle  names.  I  am  tired  of  the  'Soule  Place,'  and  the 
'  Sprague  Place,'  and  the  '  Widow  "Winalow's  Thirds,'  and  so  many  other 
names.  Let  us  use  some  names  mdformly,  and  we  shall  save  time  and 
breath.  According  to  the  proposed  plans  (which  I  hope  are  made),  there 
are  thi'ee  places : 

"  1.  The  homestead— that  is,  '  Green  Harbor ; '  and  any  man  must  be 
indicted  for  slander  who  ^ves  it  any  otlier  name." 

'  This  was  the  place  boiiglit  of  Captain  Thomas, 
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"  3,  Those  parcels  wliicli  we  have  set  apart  for  a  mulbciTy  farm.  This 
may  be  called  '  Tiie  Mulberry  Fawn,'  or  it  may  be  called  '  Winslow  Place,' 
without  the  'the,'  or  'Pelham  Place,'  Pelham  being  a  distinguiahed  name 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  Winslow  family.' 

"  3,  The  Soule  place — that  is  to  say,  tJie  houae  and  land  bought  of  Mr. 
Soule,  and  what  wo  have  attached  to  it  from  the  Spmgue  pnrchiBe — may 
be  called  '  Oareawell,'  which  I  do  [not]  much  Uke,  or  '  The  Summer  Farm,' 
which  I  like  better,  or  the  '  Cottage  Farm,'  when  we  take  down  the  big 
house.' 

"  Consult  OaptMU  John  Thomas  and  Lucy,  his  ■wife,  on  these  matters. 
Lot  me  know  what  they  and  yoa  and  Edward'  thini,  and  we  will  ^ve 
these  places  flsed  names,  and  anybody  who  miscalls  them  is  not  to  be  an- 
swered when  he  speaks  to  us.  Was  Careawell  the  name  of  tho  Wmalow 
pi-operty  generally,  or  did  it  apply  only  to  apart  of  it?  Ask  yom' mother 
to  explain  and  expound.  And  now  to  i-eturn  to  the  kelp.'  I  suppose  the 
season  may  be  pretty  nearly  over  for  it,  but  if  it  continue  to  come,  you  will 
bo  ready  to  seize  it,  and  know  what  -to  do  with  it.  When  John  Taylor 
cornea  down  next  August  or  September,  I  want  him  to  lose  himself  in  our 
cornfields.'  I  am  thinking  of  using  lime  fi-eely  at  Greeu  Harbor,  but  this 
will  depend  on  the  cost,  I  understand  it  can  o^en  be  had  at  less  than  a 
dollar  a  cask  at  Thomaston — sometimes  lower  tlian  eighty  conis,  A  cask 
is  five  bushels  of  unslacked  lime.  Of,J20urse,  when  slacked,  there  will  be 
ten.  Suppose  the  price  a  dollar  a  cask,  the  slacked  lime  would  be  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  or  equal  to  that,  at  tlie  (j^nany.  Now,  what  is  the  fi^ht 
worth  for  a  vessel  to  go  direct,  and  to  bring  her  cargo  to  the  mouth  of 
Green  Harbor  Eiver  ?  This,  as  well  as  the  actual  price  at  Tliomnston,  you 
can  readily  ascertain.  Please  make  inquiries,  and  let  me  know.  ,  The 
Thomaston  lima  is  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  Ponnsylyania  lime,  and 
yet,  in  the  best  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  they  will  pay  twelve  or  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  for  lime,  and  haul  it  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,  for  com, 
clover,  and  wheat.  Think  of  these  things,  and  count  tlie  cost.  If  I  had 
lime,  in  addition  to  using  it  with  mud  and  other  matter,  I  should  use  it  by 
itself,  thus :  I  should  spread  it,  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  old 
sward-land,  like  Stoughton  Island,  on  the  ■old  orchard,  or  tho  sheep-pas- 

'  This  fiirm,  with  a  very  old  Puritan  This  was  one  of  the  local  diatiuotions 

house,  had  beoonie  the  property  of  Mr.  wHob  were  always  eoneedcd  to   him. 

Webster.  Porter  Wright,  wlio  was  his  "foreman" 

'  This  place  Mr.  Webster  finally  called  at  Marshfield  foe  many  years,  in  giving 

"  Careswell."    He  bailt  a  eottL^e-house  his  recollections  of  Mf.  Webster,  after 

upon  it,  TChich  v/aa  occupied  by  his  son  lits  death,  said,  with  delightful  naiveU, 

Fletcher  as  a  summer  residence.    It  is  "Nobody  had  ever  used  mnnliaden  or 

about  one   milo   distant  fi^om  "Green  kelp  in  this  part  of  lie  country;  he 

Hai'bor."  Btai'ted  both." 

'  His  Beoond  son,  aftenvard  Major        '  John  Taylor,  one  of  the  beat  speci- 

Webater.  mens  of   the   Hew-Bi^nd   yeomanry, 

*  Mr.  Webster  eiyoyed  the  glory  of  was  Mr.  Webster's  farmer  and  factotum 

being  tho  firat  fimuer  on  that  ooost  to  at  Franklin.    It  must  have  been  tall  corn 

Dse  "  kelp,"  OF  sea-weed,  oa  a  manure,  fac  this  man  to  lose  himself  in. 
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ture;  plough  it  in,  and  plaat  the  land  with  com,  potatoes,  beans,  or  aome 
other  crop  requirmg  the  toe,  accordiag  to  the  natural  sti'ength  of  the  land. 
The  hoeing  mixes  the  lime  with  the  land,  so  that  it  afCects  the  whole  soiL 
On  such  land  i^  the  sheep-pasture,  I  should  spread  twenty-flye  bushels  of 
unslacked  lime  to  the  acre ;  and  on  such  light  land  I  thinlr  I  should  plant 
beans.  The  nest  year  apply  manure  from  the  barn-yard  as  plentifully  as 
possible,  get  a  crop  of  oata,  and  put  in  grass-seed.  Field  tui'nipa  would 
do  well,  instead  of  oats,  or  part  might  be  put  into  each.  On  strong,  clayey 
land,  I  should  plant  com  or  potato^.    Ponder  these  matters.' 

"  We  have  macle  some  mistakes,  but  must  hope  to  grow  wiser.  Neixr 
again,  soto  imall  graku  on  long  ma/nwe.  Put  that  down,  as  one  maxim.  If 
I  liye,  and  am  well,  I  mtist  go  home,  either  in  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April.  Either  time  will  be  in  aeieon  to  settle  some  things.  If  I  should  be 
in  Marshfleld  in  March,  I  shoidd  expect  to  driyo  the  team  once  off  the 
beach  ■with  a  load  of  kelp.  The  osen  which  you  destine  for  beef  next  fall 
you  will,  of  comrse,  ease  off  from  their  work  so  soon  as  you  can,  when  the 
business  of  kelp  is  over.  How  many,  and  which  is  it  best  to  turn  out  9 
1.  There  are  the  old  oxen,  they  must  be  fatted,  of  course.  3.  Theq^osen, 
bought  of  Oaptaui  Stevens  (1  wish  we  had  the  black  i-am  to  go  with  them), 
if  not  sold,  these  must  be-*rtted.  3.  Then  there  are  the  Princeton  oxen, 
which  are  quite  old  enffligh  to  fet  well.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
going  to  sell  any  thing,  unless  it  be  stock,  and  we  must  contiive  to  sell 
something,  or  we  shall  all  be  called  on  to  make  an  assignmenfL  These  off 
oxen,  I  tlunk,  will  make  good  beef,  for  Captain  John  Thomas  and  his  wife 
L\icy,  and  for  me  and  wife  Caroline.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  devote  them 
to  the  captain's  '  powdering  tub,'  together  with  any  other  similar  likely 
thing  which  John  Taylor  may  happen  to  send  down  next  fall  f  Aacl  then, 
suppose  we  iat  the  old  oxen  and  the  Princeton  oxoi  for  the  market,  loosing 
them  ftom  the  yoke  as  early  as  we  can,  keepmg  them  as  well  as  v/e  can 
through  the  summer,  and  keeping  them  on  roots  in  the  fell  and  winter, 
until  they  are  fat  enough  to  make  people  at  Brighton  '  open  their  eyes,'  as 
Captain  Thomas  would  say  J  All  these  things  you  must  weigh.  I  don't 
mean  you  must  weigh  the  oxen;  they  are  too  poor.yet,  but  weigh  these 
hints.  But  I  must  stop  from  these  interesting  topics,  and  puiBue  them  no 
further.  Ton  owe  the  trouble  of  reading  this  long  letter  to  my  being  un- 
able, from  my  cold,  to  go  either  to  the  court  or  Senate,  and  to  my  haying 
positively  forbidden  Charles  to  let  any  one  in  this  day,  I  am  tired,  too,  of 
reading,  and  so  have  run  on  with  this  incoherent  scribbling.  There  is 
another  matter  on  which  I  may  write  you  in  a  few  days ;  but,  if  I  am  well 

'  This  reminds  ua  of  Burke,  who,  like  'hecropieTorjlafge.onaUiecarrols.tlioiiEh 

Mr.W.».t.jw.s.pr«Mttm.r,„d  fSSSSS^l  S?lS£v"lSn1* 

equally  fond  of  me  details  ol  his  work  ;  a  most  avcmatlo  SnaU,  flrmand  admlcablj 

tasted.    T  have  Bflnt  two  ivagoii-loada  t^)  Lon- 

"BKcosanELip,  OtMfcr  SI,  IIM.  (Ion,  for  whidi  I  had  i3i  ponndB,  flftssn.  The 

..."  Last  yaar  I  ioweS  tiro  aci'es  with  Mck-carriage  dI  cx>B^aBlteB  luu  paid  my 

the  same  seed.  .  ,  .  In  the  aitminer  tlier  wei-a  chargoa."— (ObTTespfWK^meff  Q^ffi*  JH^AiHwt. 

twice  lumd-hood,  I  fear  not  anffluiontlj,  bnt  S(imimi!3ur*»,  !,,S46.    London:  1844.) 
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CDOugli  to  go  out  to-moiTow,  I  stall  Imva  no  more  leisure  to  trouWe  you 
with  a  long  letter  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to 
write  as  often  ae  you  can.  Give  my  best  regards  to  your  wife,  and  to  Ann 
and  the  doctor,  and.  to  your  fetker  and  mother,  and  my  love  to  Edward. 
I  suppose  you  all  receive  Charles's  cummuiiications  in  aufiicient  abundance. 
Adieu  I  my  good  friend. 

"  Dahl.  Wkbstbh." 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  however,  ho  had  determined 
to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and,  at  the  end  of  January,  ho 
dispatched  letters  to  MassachusettB,  mating  known  this  pur- 
pose, in  order  that  the  Legislatnre  might  appoint  his  enccesaor. 
Hie  friends  in  Boston  at  once  manifested  their  opposition  to 
this  step.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived with  no  less  concern.  A  meeting  of  his  political  Mends 
was  held  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  which  Chancellor  Kent 
presided,  and  which  was  attended  hy  many  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to  a  puhlic 
reception.  If  he  was  to  resign,  these  gentlemen  desired  to 
mark  their  sense  of  his  public  sei'vices;  and  if  his  purposes 
might  be  modified  by  the  wishes  of  a  great  body  of  citizens  in 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  they  desired  to  pre- 
sent those  wishes  to  him  in  tlie  most  imposing  form  in  which 
they  could  be  expressed.  It  w^  certainly  a  striking  proof  how 
entirely  he  belonged  to  the  country,  and  how  widely  his  im- 
portance was  felt  beyond  the  limits  of,  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resented, that  the  rumor  of  his  intended  resignation  should  have 
called  forth  such  a  demonstration  as  £his.  It  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  case  of  any  man  who  had  ever  held  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  since  repeated 
in  any  other  case.  Even  if  we  were  now  to  regard  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  a  party  to  one  of  its  great  leaders,  its  sig- 
nificance is  scarcely  diminished.  But  it  was  not  a  mere  party 
movement.  It  was  his  relation  to  the  Constitution,  his  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  country,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  and  his  xmwavering  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  led  a 
body  of  men,  who  were  not  his  constituents,  to  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence, as  far  as  they  might  with  decorum  undertake  to  influ- 
ence, the  course  of  his  life.  If  such  expressions  induced  fui-ther 
sacrifices  of  private  convenience,  if  tliey  postponed,  as  they  did, 
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again  and  again,  the  day  for  securing  his  pei'sooal  fortunes  until 
"  a  life  devoted  to  tlie  public  service  "  became  his  unchangeable 
"  destiny,"  we  are  to  remember  how  earnestly  and  impressively 
he  was  appealed  to,  and  how  Httle  he  was  left  to  r^ard  his  own 
personal  interests,  when  they  were  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  interests  of  the  country. 

When  the  invitation  to  a  public  reception  in  New  York  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  him  at  Washington,  he  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  in  Maasachueefcts  on  the  subject  of  lila 
resignation.  The  Legislature  of  tlie  State  was  then  in  session, 
and  it  was  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  his  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, that  the  vacancy  ought  to  be  filled  before  its  adjourn- 
ment. He  had  important  private  interests  in  the  West,  con- 
nected with  purchases  of  land  which  he  had  made  in  that 
region ;  and,  without  any  pohtical  object,  he  desired  to  travel 
in  his  own  country  more  extensively  than  he  had  hitherto  done, 
Nor  had  he  ever  been  in  Europe.  England,  at  least,  he  desired 
to  see,  and  tho  desire  to  see  him  was  not  confined  to  the  few 
Englishmen  whom  he  had  known  here,  although  their  letters  to 
him  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might 
welcome  him  among  them.  All  this,  it  seemed  to  him,  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  some  interval  of  uninterrupted 
attention  to  his  private  affairs.  He  expressed  his  willingness 
to  return  to  the  Senate  at  some  future  time,  if  that  should  be 
the  wish  of  his  constituents.  But  they  were  unwilluig  to  re- 
ceive his  resignation,  even  on  this  understanding.  A  committee 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Legislature,  with  their  Speaker,  tlie  Hon. 
Eobert  0.  Winthrop,  at  the  head  of  it,  sent^  him  a  formal  re- 
quest to  withdraw  his  resignation,  or,  at  least,  to  postpone  it 
for  the  present.  To  this  an  overwhelming  number  of  private 
wishes  were  added ;  so  that  when  the  iffew-York  invitation  was 
ready  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  was  informally  apprised  of  its 
tenor,  nothing  had  been  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  signify  his 
consent  to  hold  the  seat  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 

The  public  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  proposed  cere- 
mony in  New  York  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Webster's  Works.  The  following  private  letter  respecting  the 
arrangements  has  been  hitherto  unpublished : 
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"  Mt  dbah  Bib  :  I  had  the  pleasure  to  leceiYe  Mr.  Ogden'a  eommuoi- 
cation,  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  8d  iastant,  and  have  made  an  an- 
swer to  that  communication,  espreesing,  not  half  as  fully  as  I  foel,  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  tender  of  respect  and  hospitality,  made  by 
political  &ienda  in  New  Tork. 

"  Buch  marks  of  approbation  cannot  but  be  gratefully  received;  and  I 
have  aignifled  to  Mr.  Ogden  the  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  meet  these,  and 
other  filenda,  in  the  manner  moat  acceptable  to  them. 

"  In  Miswer  to  your  hiqidry  as  to  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Ifew  Tork,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  not  fixed  on  any 'day,  and  that  such  day  may  he 
named  as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee,  and  of  others. 
I  shall  be  in  Philadelphia  oi^  Tlinrsdajor  Friday  nest,  aad  shaU  be  ready, 
I  presume,  to  proceed  to  l^Tew  Tork  on  Monday,  the  18th.  Tuesday,  the 
14th,  or  any  day  later  than  that,  would,  thei-efore,  suit  me.  I  can  be  at 
Jersey  City  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  evening,  aa  you  may  find 
most  convenient,  but  rather  preferring,  myself,  tkat  it  should  not  be  later 


"  I  desire  the  committee  to  consult  their  own  feelings  and  wishes,  and 
not  mine,  in  all  things  respecting  the  manner  and  forms  of  proceeding.  It 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  to  dispense  with  all  ceremony  of  recep- 
tion, and  to  meet  my  fiiends  after  my  oiTival,  in  the  oi-dinary  way,  in  Uie 
city.  But  I  leave  all  this  in  the  discretion  of  others.  Ton  will  have  the 
kindness  to  write  me,  in  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  and 
to  name  day,  and  hour,  and  place,  at  which  I  may  expect  the  honor  of 
meeting  with  the  committee.. 

"  I  mnst  not  close  this  short  letter,  my  dear  sir,  without  espressing  the 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  receive  espressions  of  your  personal  friendship  and 
regard.  Bo  assured,  I  reciprocate  these  sentiments,  and  cordially  offer  you 
renewed  declarations  of  esteem  and  the  most  sincere  good  wishes. 

"Dahiel  TVebstbe. 

"  Philip  Hone,  Esq." 

On  the  15th  of  llarcii  the  committee  attended  Mr.  Webster 
at  Amhoy,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city;  and  in  the  evening  lie 
met  a  great  assemblage  of  the  people  at  IfiHo'a  Saloon,  The 
epeecli  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  forms  one  of  the 
chief  laudmarlta  in  his  political  career,  on  aeeonnt  of  tlie  past, 
present,  and  future  relations  of  the  topics  of  which  lie  treated, 
and  the  opinions  which  he  expressed.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
his  fiftj-sixth  year.  It  was  very  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  century 
since  ho  iiret  entered  Congress,  and  he  had  been  fourteen  yeara 
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Tinmterruptedly  engaged  in  public  life.  The  Administration  of 
Greneral  Jackson  had  jnst  closed,  through  the  ■whole  of  which, 
excepting  in  relation  to  the  Bul)ject  of  "  nnllifieation,"  Mr.  "Web- 
ster had  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  of  the  Executive.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  would  review  the  meas- 
ures of  that  Administration;  for  the  crisis  which  it  was  ap- 
parent that  these  measures  had  prepared  for  the  countiy  was 
upon  it,  and  Mr,  "Webster  owed  it  to  himself  to  mate  it  plain 
that  his  opposition  had  been  founded  in  correct  motives,  and 
upon  sound  principles.  The  condition  of  affairs  which  I  have 
described  as  existing  during  the  p^t  year  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged.  The  "  Specie  Circular"  waa  still  in  opera- 
tion, drawing  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  into  the  land- 
ofBees,  and  thence  into  the  deposit  banks,  where  it  took  the 
form  of  a  debt  to  the  Government,  thna  converting  its  revenues 
into  bank  credits.  The  seventy-flve  or  eighty  mOlions  of  specie 
in  the  country  neither  went  abroad  to  pay  the  balance  againat 
us  in  foreign  hands,  nor  was  it  so  disposed  of  at  home  as  to 
sustain  the  paper  currency,  the  volume  of  which  was  increasing 
every  day,  without  any  regulator  to  control  it.  Besides  that 
portion  of  the  specie  which  was  locked  up  from  free  circulation 
by  the  operation  of  the  Treasiu'y  circular,  large  amounts  had 
begim  to  be  hoarded  in  private  hands.  Mr.  "Webster  saw  that 
an  explosion  must  ensue,  and  that  it  could  not  be  far  off.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  this  public  address,  to  trace  the  causes  that 
had  brought  about  this  atate  of  things,  and  to  point  out  to  the 
public  intelligence  the  little  that  could  then  he  done  toward 
arresting  the  catasti'ophe. 

His  review  of  Gtcneral  Jackson's  measures  reMting  to  the 
currency,  commencing  from  his  first  inauguration  as  President, 
was  searching,  but  personally  respectful.  He  spoke  of  the  late 
President  as  a  mtm  who  had  done  the  country  great  service  in 
the  field ;  but  whose  usnrpations  of  executive  power,  while  ad- 
ministering the  Government  as  President,  had  resulted  in  a 
total  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity. That  this  was  a  true  description  of  the  case,  every  one 
can  now  see  who  will  look  back  to  the  year  1832,  and  will 
consider  that,  from  that  time  down  to  the  moment  when  Jlr. 
"Webster   delivered    this    speech,  in  tlic  spring  of  183T,  Oon- 
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gi-es9  had  done  nothing,  and  would  do  nothing,  effectually  to 
resist  the  control  which  the  Executive  had  assumed  ovei'  the 
cui-rency.  In  1833  the  President  vetoed  the  hill  continuing 
the  bank,  and  Congress  would  not  pass  it  over  the  veto.  In 
1833  the  President  removed  the  public  deposits  iirom  the  bant, 
and,  although  Congress  would  not  have  voted  for  this  measure, 
it  would  not  direct  their  restoration.  The  Executive  selected 
the  State  banks  that  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  national  in- 
stitution ;  prescribed  their  duties,  and  committed  to  them  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  public  revenues  j-^'acting  aU  the  while 
without  any  legislation  or  rightftil  authority  on  the  subject.  It 
was  not  untU  July,  1836,  that  Congress  interfered  at  all  to  place 
the  deposit  banks  under  the  r^ulation  of  law,  and  securihg 
them  against  executive  favoritism.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  great 
mischiefs  had  ensued.  The  public  money,  constantly  aceumn- 
lating  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government,  had  become  the 
means  of  speculation;  banking  capital  and  bank  paper  had 
vastly  increased ;  thei'e  was  no  clieck  on  tlie  paper  circulation, 
and  nothing  to  produce  uniformity  in  its  credit,  and  to  sustain 
confidence  in  its  security.  As  a  means  of  effecting  some  dimi- 
nution of  these  tendencies.  Congress,  in  1836,  ordered  the  sur- 
plus in  the  Treasury  to  be  distributed  to  the  States.  But  now 
came  in  the  Treasury  circular,  ordering  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  to  be  received  at  the  land-oflices — a  tiling  which  Congress 
had  just  previously  refused  to  direct  by  law;  and,  although,  in 
the  winter  of  1837,  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  was  intended 
to  rescind  the  circular,  the  President  would  neither  approve  nor 
disapprove  of  it,  and,  as  it  went  to  him  within  the  last  ten  days 
of  tlie  session,  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  Nearly  every  thing, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  and  the  currency,  had  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  late  Administration,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  President,  and  that  control  had  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  country  to  the  situation  in  which  it  now  stood — on  the 
verge  of  a  suspension  of  epecie  payments  by  all  its  banks,  in- 
cluding those  which  held  every  dollar  of  the  public  fimds. 

In  the  whole  of  that  long  contest,  therefore,  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  General  Jackson,  Mr,  "Webster  was  engaged  in 
resisting  a  tendency  of  the  Executive  to  absorb  all  politic^ 
power,  and  especially  all  power  over  the  cuiToncy;  and  it  is  be- 
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caiTse  of  tlie  indisputable  existence  of  this  tendency,  springing 
partly  from  the  President's  own  temper,  and  partly  from  the 
new  use  of  the  public  patronage  then  introduced,  that  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's opposition  is  to  be  judged.  Certainly,  he  could  have  had 
no  pei^onal  hostility  to  General  Jackeon.  Then:  personal  inter- 
course had  always  been  mutually  respectful,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
notwithstanding  his  strong  dissent  from  the  President's  meas- 
ures, was  a  guest  at  the  Executive  mansion  probably  as  often 
as  any  public  man  of  the  time  who  was  so  mnch  occupied.  But 
in  that  enormous  enlargement  of  the  Executive  powers  which 
grew  up  imder  President  Jackson,  in  the  control  which  he  exer- 
cised over  a  great  party,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  Congress, 
when  tilled  by  a  majority  of  his  friends,  surrendered  its  judg- 
ment to  the  executive  will,  Mr.  'Webster  saw  great  dangers  to  the 
fiiture  stabihty  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  is  quite  apparent 
now  that,  if  this  had  not  been  an  exceptional  case— if  the  suc- 
ceeding Presidents  had  been  men  of  sufficient  force  to  have 
grasped  and  wielded  the  kind  of  sceptre  that  General  Jackson 
left  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  executive  power  which  he  main- 
tained— we  should  have  had  reason  to  know,  practically,  the 
significance  of  these  warnings. 

Moreover,  this  subject  of  currency  and  public  iinance  was 
one  that  Mi*.  Webster  well  understood.  He  was  not  wrong 
when,  in  1816,  he  insisted  that  the  public  revenues  must  be 
collected  in  the  bills  of  specie-paying  bants ;  and  that  a  paper 
currency  must  be  secured  by  being  at  all  times  convei-tible  into 
specie.  He  was  not  wrong,  twenty  years  later,  when  he  said 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  combined 
with  the  effect  of  Ms  specie  resolutions  in  1816,  had  given  us  a 
better  paper  currency  than  any  other  countiy  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  was  not  wrong  when  he  maintained,  as  he  always 
did,  that  there  must  be  some  paper  circulation,  and  that  no  man 
of  that  generation  would  ever  see  an  exclusive  gold  and  silver 
currency.  He  was  not  wrong  when  he  foretold  that  the  State 
banks  could  not  perform  the  funetioim  of  a  national  bank ;  when 
he  said,  after  the  removal  of  tlie  pubUc  deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  TJnited  States,  that  the  exchanges  of  the  country  would 
become  disordered ;  when  lie  declai'ed  that  the  distribution  of 
the  public  money  to  new  agents,  selected  upon  principles  of 
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favoritiam,  -would  end  in  over-trading  and  extravagant  specula- 
tion; whea  he  predicted  that  tlie  distiirbances  in  tlie  internal 
exchanges  would  tend  to  the  great  increase  of  local  paper  money, 
which  must  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  biUs  of  exchange ;  and 
when,  finally,  aa  the  last  of  the  Executive  projects  "came  into 
operation,  he  pointed  out  the  mischiefs  that  were  to  arise  from 
placing  the  whole  specie  that  was  within  the  eonntry  where  it 
could  have  no  operation  in  strengthening  and  upholding  its 
paper  circulation,  or  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  restore  the 
balance  of  trade  by  payment  of  its  debts.  Kor  was  he  wrong 
when,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1887,  he  said,  with  caution,  but 
plainly  enough  for  wise  men  to  understand,  that  "  the  worst  is 
not  yet."  In  less  than  three  months  from  that  time,  all  the 
banks  in  the  country  suspended  the  payment  of  then-  notes  in 
specie,'  and  an  almost  universal  bankruptcy  overspread  the 
eountiy. 

This  speech  is  also  memorable,  because  ]!Ir.  Webster  availed 
himself  of  this,  the  earhest  moment  after  the  independence  of 
Texas  had  been  formally  recognized  by  our  Government,  to  es- 
pr^s  his  opposition  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States — an 
opposition  which  he  never  changed  nor  relaxed.  His  reasons 
were  these :  In  the  first  place,  no  necessity  existed  for  extending 
the  limits  of  the  Union  in  that  direction,  and  therefore  the  case 
was  unhke  that  of  Louisiana  or  ^Florida.  In  the  next  place, 
Texas  was  likely  to  be  a  elaveholding  country,  and  he  held  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not,  and  certainly  should 
not,  consent  to  add  to  the  Union  a  territory  largo  enough  to 
make  several  new  slaveholding  States,    On  this  subject  he  said : 

"  On  the  general  question  of  alavery,  a  grefit  portioa  of  the  communitj 
ia  already  eseited.  The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  ques- 
fion  of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a  far  deepei-toned  chord.  It  lias  arrested 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  tjiken  strong  told  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant  with 
human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  eiTOneoua  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  tliis  coantry,  who  supposes  that  a  feeling  of  this 
kind  is  to  lie  trifled  with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be 
i-cspected.  It  may  be  reasoned  with ;  it  may  be  made  willing,  I  believe  it 
h  entirely  willing,  to  fiiHl  all  existing  engagements  and  all  existing  tlnties, 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  ia  established,  with  whateTer 
'  The  susponsion  began  m  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  lOth  of  June. 
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regrets  about  some  provisions  wliich.  it  does  actually  contain,  Bnt  to 
coerce  it  into  sileace,  to  endeavor  to  restrrin  its  free  expression,  to  seek  to 
compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more  heated  as  sucli  endeavors 
would  inevitably  render  it — should  this  be  attempted,  I  Itnow  nothing, 
even  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Union  itself,  which  would  not  he  en- 
dangered by  the  explosion  which  might  follow." 

At  the  same  time  lie  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
all  the  Btijmlations  found  in  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the 
elaveholding  States  ah'eady  in  the  Union  ought  to  he  fulfilled, 
and,  so  far  as  depended  on  him,  should  he  falfilled,  "  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  spirit  and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter."  Sneh 
was  the  attitude  taken  by  him  at  the  very  commencement  of 
an  excitement  which  he  forewarned  the  conntry  was  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  most  eerious  eonsec[nences — an  attitude  that  is 
most  important  to  be  remembered  by  the  readei",  because  he 
will  have  occasion  to  see  it  again  and  again  repeated,  as  often 
as  Mr.  "Webster  was  called  to  act  upon  this  subject.  In  this 
respect,  it  must  now  be  conceded  that,  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
that  period,  he  looked  farther  into  the  future,  and  comprehended 
more  in  the  range  of  his  vision,  than  any  of  the  public  men  of 
his  time.  The  Southern  statesmen  saw  danger  to  that  institu- 
tion of  their  States  which  had  received  a  quahfied  recognition, 
and  some  degree  of  direct  guaranty  in  tlie  Oonstitntion  of  the 
United  States ;  and  they  sought,  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
number  of  slaveholding  States,  to  strengthen  their  politieal 
power  in  the  Government,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the 
growing  spirit  of  ^gre^ion  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Korth. 
But  they  did  not  see  that  no  amount  of  increase  of  their  sec- 
tional power  would  be  of  any  avail  against  a  sentiment  which 
was  taking  its  hold  upon  private  conscience.  They  miscalcu- 
lated the  effect  of  suppression  and  coercion,  as  they  miscalcu- 
lated the  power  of  political  combination  or  governmental  action 
over  the  progre^  of  opinion  and  feeling.  The  Korthem  states- 
men, too,  who  thought  that  the  Union  could  be  sti-engthened 
by  recasting  the  balance  of  power  between  the  non-slaveholding 
and  the  slaveholding  sections,  equally  failed  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that,  after  the  latter  had  been  increased,  the  movement 
itself— however  it  might,  for  a  time,  appear  to  be  successful,  by 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Worthem  constituencies— would,  Fiooner 
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or  later,  find  those  conetitueiicies  acting  in  tlio  oppo&ite  direc- 
tion, "by  the  force  which  a  moral  sentiment  always  exerts  over 
the  restraints  of  political  arrangements.  All  this  Kr,  ■\Vebster 
did  see.  The  proof  that  he  saw  it  is  in  the  recoi'd  of  what  he 
said,  in  the  warnings  that  he  gave,  and  in  every  one  of  his 
pnhlie  acts  relating  to  this  subject,  from  this  year  1837  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  entered  upon 
this  new  era  of  the  Union  with  a  strong  and  clear  conviction 
that  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to  expose  it  to  great  perils ; 
and  let  every  one  of  his  pai-ticular  efforts  to  aveiM;  those  perils, 
when  he  eoiild  no  longer  control  the  causes,  be  judged  by  the 
existence  of  this  conviction. 

Mr.  "Webster's  purpose  to  mate  an  extended  torn-  to  the 
West,  in  the  course  of  this  spring  and  summer,  having  become 
Icnown,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  to  him  the  following  cordial  letter, 
in  anticipation  of  his  visit : 

[FBOII   MR.  CIiAY.] 

"  AsHLiBD,  aStft  Marsh.  1837. 

"  My  DEAR  SiK ;  1  slionld  like  to  Itaow  at  what  time  "we  may  expect 
the  pleasure  of  Beeing  jou  in  Kentucky,  as  I  cTo  not  wish  to  be  absent  on 
that  interesting  occasion.  I  have  no  intention  of  leaving  home  during  the 
spring,  or  before  August,  except  to  make  an  excnrgion  to  Missouri,  to  visit 
a  young  son  whom  I  have  established  there.  Without  being  bound  to  any 
specific  time  for  this  trip,  I  wish  to  make  it  toward  the  last  of  May ;  but, 
of  course,  shall  be  regulated  by  your  movements,  if  I  can  know  them. 
''  I  am,  truly  and  faithfully, 

"  Your  fiicnd  and  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  Clay. 
"  The  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  joimiey  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  on 
the  11th  of  that  month  he  was  at  Pittsburg.  Descending  the 
Ohio,  lie  was  met  by  a  hundred  citizens  of  Wheeling,  who  had 
chartered  a  steamboat  to  ascend  the  river  and  escort  him  to  that 
place.  At  the  landing  he  was  greeted  by  an  immense  throng 
of  people,  and,  on  the  17th,  he  accepted  a  ptibhc  dinner.  The 
news  of  the  suspension  of  the  Eastern  banks  reached  Wlieehng 
on  the  day  of  this  entertainment.  He  had  left  a  scene  of  com- 
mercial distress  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  which,  as  he  described  it 
in  his  speech  at  this  dinner,  presented  a  mass  of  evil  snch  aa  he 
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liad  never  expected  to  see,  "  except  as  the  result  of  war,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  some  other  calamity."  He  conld  not  have  avoided 
BpeaMng  of  that  which  was  in  aU  men's  thoughts,  melancholy 
as  the  topic  was.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  for  avoiding  an 
allusion  to  what  all  men  spote  of— his  own  early  and  constant 
predictions  of  what  had  now  occurred.  !From  the  year  1832 
down  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  every  important  debate, 
he  had  foretold  and  proclaimed  the  approach  of  this  result,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
currency. 

On  the  lYth  and  18th  of  May  lie  was  at  MaysvillQ,  in  Ken- 
tuehy,  where  he  had  a  similar  reception,  great  numhers  of  people 
coming  in  from  the  smTonnding  country  to  see  and  to  greet 
him.  On  the  19fch  he  was  escorted  into  Lexington  by  a  com- 
mittee, chosen  for  the  purpose  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  here  another  pnblic  dinner  was  given  to  him.  At 
LonisviUe  he  was  received  at  one  of  those  peculiar  entertain- 
ments which  are  known  in  that  country  as  "barbecues,"  at 
which  he  addre^ed  a  vast  crowd  of  people  in  a  speech  of  two 
houK.  Ascending  the  Ohio  toward  Cincinnati,  he  landed  at 
B*orth  Bend,  and  paid  a  visit  to  General  Harrison.  On  the  2d 
of  June  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  amid  a  great  popular  demon- 
stration, and,  on  the  3d,  he  addressed  the  people  of  that  city, 
being  introduced  by  General  Harrison.  On  the  9th,  at  St. 
Lonis,  he  was  received  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  no  other 
man,  according  to  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  ever  was  re- 
ceived on  the  west  banlt  of  the  Mississippi,  On  the  14th,  he 
left  St.  Louis  for  Alton,  in  HIinois,  where  his  arrival  was  greeted 
with  a  display  of  -flags,  ringing  of  church-bells,  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  a  great  turnout  of  the  population.  The  next  of 
these  demonstrations  was  at  Madison,  Indiana;  and  here  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
early  meeting  of  Congress,  to  turn  his  course  again  toward  the 
East,  It  would  have  occupied  him  for  at  least  three  months 
longer  to  have  accepted  the  other  invitations  which  poured  in 
upon  him  from  the  great  region  that  is  covered  by  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  But  to  the  far  greater  part  of 
all  this  outpoui-ing  of  popidai'  respect  and  interest  ho  could 
only  return  hia  gi-ateful  regrets.     From   lladison   lie   passed 
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tlirongh  Indiana  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  met  by  a  cavalcade 
ten  iniles  from  the  city,  and  was  followed  ty  a  long  train  of 
carriages.  Here  he  addressed  a  vast  crowd  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Lake  House,  and,  on  the  following  day,  a  festival  was 
given  in  his  honor.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  crossed  the  lower 
part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Michigan  City,  and  passed  tlience  to 
Toledo.  On  the  8th  he  reached  Detroit,  from  which  place  he 
arrived  on  the  16th  at  Buffalo,  where,  on  the  17tli,  there  was  a 
grand  steamboat  regatta  on  Lake  Erie,  in  honor  of  his  visit. 
On  landing  from  this  excursion,  he  was  escorted  to  the  park, 
and  there  addressed  the  public  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches.  On  the  26th  he  reached  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
his  way  to  Massachusetts. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  last  extended  and 
public  tour  that  Mr.  "Webster  made  to  the  W^t.  It  might  have 
resembled  the  progress  of  a  supreme  ruler,  if  he  had  not  been 
simply  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government ; 
for  the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him,  and  which  are 
now  before  me  in  great  numbers,  many  of  them  coming  from 
quarters  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  t^>  visit,  almost  always 
proceeded  from  fonnal  meetings  of  the  citizens,  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  him,  and  they  mark  tlie  general  sense 
of  his  public  importance,  while,  with  perfect  freedom,  they  ex- 
pi-ess  the  gratification  and  delight  to  be  anticipated  from  his 
presence.  It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  tone  of  these  addresses, 
tliat,  on  this  tour,  he  exlubited  his  great  social  powei"8  in  their 
most  attractive  form,  and  that  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide 
through  that  vast  region.  It  was  a  new  experience  in  that 
country  to  see  so  much  refinement  and  inteHeetual  power,  com- 
bined with  a  fascination  and  cordiality  that  put  everybody  at 
their  ease,  and  yet  lost  nothing  of  personal  dignity.  Western 
society  had  heard  of  Mr.  "Webster's  coldness,  and  coldness  is  not 
to  its  taste.  It  found  him,  to  its  surprise  and  delight,  one  of 
the  meet  genial  of  men,  capable  of  hearty  enjoyment  in  the 
simplest  pleasures  of  life,  and  feeling  quickly  and  keenly  all 
manifestations  of  sympathy  and  kindness.  On  him,  too,  the 
country  and  its  people  produced  a  very  strong  impression. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  received  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  March,  1837,  jnst  as  the  great  crisis  in  the  monetary 
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condition  of  the  conntiy,  recently  referred  to,  was  rajjjdly  de- 
veloping itself,  found  hiniBelf  obliged  to  summon  Congress  in 
a  special  session,  to  be  holden  ou  the  4th  of  September.  The 
proclamation  issued  for  this  purpose  met  Mr.  Webster  while  he 
was  on  his  tour  in  the  West.  It  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  shorten  his  jouroey ;  and,  by  the  time  he  reached  Boston,  he 
had  only  the  month  of  August  remaining  for  rest  and  recrea^ 
tion  at  Marshfield. 

The  position  of  the  new  President  was  peculiar.  Com- 
mitted, by  the  circumstances  of  his  election,  to  the  policy  of 
liis  predecessor,  he  had  to  accept  the  dogma  that  a  national 
bank  was  a  measure  not  to  be  resorted  to  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  same  time,  nothing  had  been  devised  to 
answer  the  pui^oa^  of  a  substitute  for  such  an  institution. 
The  deposit-bank  system  had  broken  down  entirely ;  and,  in 
the  general  crash  wJiich  came  by  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, these  banks,  with  the  public  funds  in  their  custody,  were 
alike  involved.  What  had  been  called,  under  the  former  Ad- 
ministration, the  "  experiment,"  which  had  been  founded  in  the 
expectation  that  the  State  banks  conld  transact  tlie  financial 
business  of  the  G-overament,  and  furnish  a  generally-accredited 
paper  circulation  for  tlie  uses  of  commerce,  had  completely 
failed.  The  new  Administration,  therefore,  had  to  strike  out 
for  itself,  and  for  the  counti-y,  a  policy  that  was  destined  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  paradox;  for  it  wm  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
preceding  Administration,  and  was  yet  to  be  imllke  it.  In  re- 
fusing to  go  back  to  the  policy  of  a  national  bank,  Mr,  Van 
Buren  could  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and-  gxample  of  General 
Jackson.  But  the  latter  had  never  renounced  the  duty  of  regu- 
lating the  currency.  He  had,  in  fact,  admitted  this  duty,  by 
attempting  to  make  the  deposit  banks  a  substitute  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  But  the  alternatives  from  which  Kr.  Van 
Bm-en  had  now  to  chofee  wei'e,  either  to  return  to  the  policy  of 
a  national  bank,  which  had  been  the  policy  of  the  country  for 
forty  years  out  of  the  forty-eight  wliieh  had  elapsed  Binee  the 
Government  was  established,  or  to  renounce  all  care  of  the  na- 
tional Government  over  the  currency,  excepting  the  coinage, 
and  to  disclaim  all  eonceiTi  of  the  Government  in  the  relations 
of  commerce,  of  exchange,  and  of  the  money  wliich  the  people 
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mixet  nse  in  tlieir  ordinary  dealings,  Tiiis  was  a  difficult  psith 
to  tread ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  were  to  tie  considered  that 
the  peculiar  agency  of  a  national  bank,  as  a  regulator  and  source 
of  a  commercial  currency,  was  out  of  the  question,  still  it  could 
not  be  easily  seen  how  the  Government  was  to  extricate  itself 
from  its  present  embarrassments,  and  accomplish  that  divorce 
from  the  general  concerns  of  the  people,  which  alone  remained 
for  it  to  attempt,  if  no  substitute  could  be  found  to  discharge 
the  fimctioiis  that  had  so  long  been  performed  by  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Difficult,  however,  as  the  enterprise  was,  it  was  undertaken. 
The  new  Administration  decided  to  disclaim  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  cmTency  for  commercial  nses,  or  of  exercismg  any  eon- 
ti'ol  over  the  paper  circulating  medium ;  and  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  new  policy,  which  was  to  confine  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  care  of  its  own  interests  alone,  and  to  the  mere 
collection  and  disbursement  of  its  revenues,  that  llr.  Webster's 
opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  measiu-es  is  to  be  examined. 
Before  it  could  be  known  what  those  measures  were  to  be,  Mr. 
Webster  had  said  publicly,  while  on  his  tour  in  the  West,  that  , 
the  country  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  a  great  principle 
would  have  to  be  decided;  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  any  constitutional  duty  to  perform  in  regard 
to  the  currency  of  the  country,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of 
the  gold  and  sUver  coins. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the  message  of  the  President 
and  til'-  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exhibited  the 
deranged  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  disclosed  the  plan 
of  the  Administration.  For  the  immldiate  relief  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  proposed  to  postpone  the  payment  to  the  States 
of  the  fourth  mstalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  to  issue 
some  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  used  in  paying  the  public 
creditors,  Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  first  of  these  measures  as 
inexpedient,  after  the  States  had  been  led  to  expect  that  the 
money  woiild  be  distributed  to  them ;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  kind  of  Treasury  notes  proposed  to  be  i^ued,  to  circulate 
on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  without  interest,  and  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption,  would  be  mere  paper  money.  For 
the  permanent  plan  of  managing  the  public  finances,  the  mes- 
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eage  proposed  tliat  tlie  Grovcrnment  should  no  longer  make  any 
use  whatever  of  banks,  but  that  its  revenuea,  after  being  col- 
lected, ebould  be  held  by  ofBcers  of  the  Treaatiry,  and  be  paid 
out  by  them  to  the  public  creditors  on  Treaeury  orders.  Thi& 
sclieme,  ■which  afterward  became  expanded  into  what  was  known 
a&  the  "  Sub-Treasury,"  was  jostitted  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  "United  States 
either  to  provide  a  paper  circulating  medium  for  the  uses  of  the 
country,  or  to  supervise  and  regidate  that  which  is  issued  by 
corporations  or  individual  bankers.  A  bill  was  soon  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  Pr^ident's  recommen- 
dation, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  plan  of  keeping 
and  diabursing  the  public  moneys ;  and  to  this  bill  Mr.  Calhoun 
moved  an  amendment,  providing  for  the  gradual  repeal  of  the 
resolution  of  April  30, 1816,  so  far  as  it  authorized  the  receipt 
of  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banlra  in  payment  of  pxiblic  dues. 
Mv.  Calhoun,  who,  in  1816,  advocated  the  creation  of  the  last 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  during  the  Administration  of 
General  Jackson,  had  been  opposed  to  his  measure,  now  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  have  an^  connection  with  banks.  He  regarded  himself 
as  having  formerly  acted  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity,  in 
supporting  a  national  bankj  and,  now  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Government  and  all  banks  was  broken,  he  said  that 
he  was  set  at  liberty  to  act  upon  his  original  opinions.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  change  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn came  into  collision  in  the  debate  of  this  s^sion  upon  the 
currency, 

Mr,  Webster's  great  speech  on  this  subject  was  delivered  on 
the  28th  of  September,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  embracing  tlie 
first  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  and  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  amendment. 
It  was  the  most  elaboi'ate  of  all  the  arguments  that  he  ever 
made  in  support  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  see  tha,t  a  paper  currency,  of  general  credit,  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  trade  and  business,  as  well  as  to  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  the  Government,  be  maintained  and  preserved. 
The  capital  sources  of  this  constitutional  argument  were  drawn 
from  the  coinage  power  of  the  Constitution,  the  prohibition  on 
the  States  to  issue  their  own  paper  for  circulation,  and  the 
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power  to  regulate  commerce.  Commeucing  with  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  coinage  power,  to  provide  a  money  for  cireulation 
that  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  standard  of  value,  Mr. 
"Webster  contended  that  this  power  embraeee  authority  to  regu- 
late and  control  any  and  all  paper  which  either  States  or  indi- 
viduals may  put  into  circulation  in  the  place  of  coin.  Passing 
thence  to  the  prohibition  on  the  States  against  issuing  their  own 
paper  for  circulation,  he  said  that  it  had  not  been,  and  now  can- 
not be  held  to  prevent  them  from  authorizing  private  eoi-pora- 
tiona  or  individuala  to  issue  notes  for  circulation  on  their  own 
credit.  Sucli  notes  were  and  wonld  continue  to  be  issued,  and 
they  filled  ail  the  channels  of  commerce,  while  they  failed  to  be 
of  universal  credit.  The  power  to  I'egulate  commerce  here 
comes  in,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the  regulation  and  conti'ol  of 
whatever,  by  circulating  as  money,  is  in  fact  an  agent  or  instru- 
ment in  the  perfonnance  of  commercial  transactions ;  and  from 
this  power  Mr.  Webster  deduced  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  currency  of  general  credit,  equivalent  in 
value  to  specie.  Mr,  Calhoun,  who  now  denied  this  whole  doc- 
trine, appears  to  have  anticipated  a  Idud  of  Government  paper 
cireulation  which  we  have  seen  since  most  extensively  employed. 
While  he  contended  that  the  enthe  banking  system  of  modem 
times,  so  far  aa  it  involved  the  use  of  Government  credit,  was 
wrong  and  vicioiis,  he  was  not  able  to  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  wholly  avoid  the  use  of  its  credit  in  some  form,  or 
rely  exclusively  on  the  coinage.  Credit,  as  the  associate  and 
t  of  the  metals,  he  held  to  be  both  unobjectionable  and 
But,  in  seeking  the  form  in  which  the  Government 
is  to  use  its  credit,  he  selected  as  "the  most  stable,  the  least 
hable  to  abuse,  the  cheapest,  and  that  which  combines  all  the 
requisite  quahties  of  a  credit  circulation,  in  the  highest  degree," 
a  Goverament  paper  receivable  in  payment  of  the  revenues,  and 
to  be  issued  as  the  wants  of  the  Government  should  require. 
In  the  event  of  war,  such  a  paper,  he  said,  would  open  almost 
unbounded  resom'ces  to  carry  it  on,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  loans,  which  he  was  almost  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
fraud.  The  increase  of  such  bills  would  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  taxes,  and  they  would  furnish  the  means  of  paying 
the  taxes.     Exceptiitg  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  making  of 
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this  Government  paper  a  lawful  tender  in  the  payment  of  pri- 
vate debts,  the  form  in  wMeli  Mi*.  Callioiin  would  have  iised 
Government  credit,  instead  of  using  it  in  connection  with  bant- 
ing institutions,  was  essentially  the  same  selieme  whieh  we  have 
since  seen  resorted  to  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  we  have  thus 
had  some  means  of  judging  how  far  it  can  be  made  "  the  asso- 
ciate and  assistant  of  the  metals,"  and  how  far  it  combines  "  all 
the  rec|.ni6ite  c|.ualitie8  of  a  credit  circulation," 

The  difference  between  Mr.  "Webater'a  financial  system  and 
that  maintained  by  Mr.  Oalhonn  as  the  best,  can  now  be  appre- 
ciated. Mr,  Webster  contended  that  it  always  had  been  and 
always  wiU  be  impossible  to  maiutain  any  paper  circulation  at 
par  with  specie  that  is  not  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of 
the  holder ;  that  if  G-ovemment  is  to  nse  its  credit  at  all,  in  aid 
of  the  circulation,  it  must  do  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  the 
paper  issues  convertible  at  pleasure  into  coin;  that  iis  own 
paper,  issued  without  any  promise  of  redemption  other  than 
that  of  its  being  received  for  taxes,  has  no  advantage  over  that 
issued  by  individuals ;  that  the  modem  banting  system  leads  to 
the  circulation  of  paper  as  money  which  is  founded  on  assigned 
capital  and  recognized  credit,  under  an  administration  of  citi- 
Kens  responsible,  individually  and  eorporately,  to  the  laws.  He 
held  this  system  and  form  of  credit  to  have  been  the  great  in- 
stnament  ■which  has  elevated  tbe  condition  of  society  in  modem 
times,  breating  down  the  influence  which  dead  capital  confers 
upon  the  few  who  possess  it,  lifting  up  those  who  have  industry 
without  having  capital,  and  extending  the  property  and  business 
of  the  gi'eat  nia^  of  mankind.  Thi^e  principles,  which  he  held 
to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  relation  in  which  government  stands 
to  society,  in  regard  to  the  circulating  medium,  were,  in  his 
opinion,  those  on  which  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States 
must  act ;  and  he  maintained,  now  and  always,  that  the  power 
to  carry  out  these  principles  is  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  to 
deny  it  to  bo  thei-e  is  to  reconstruct  and  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  tate  it  away  and  give  us  a  substitate. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  passed 
at  this  session.  The  bill  to  establish  the  Sab-Treaeury  was 
passed  in  the  Senate,  bnt  did  not  pass  the  House. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  first  fonnal  overture  of  annex- 
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ation  to  the  TJnited  States  was  made  by  Texas,  "wbicli  now  had 
an  independent  goTernment  that  had  heen  acknowledged  by  vs. 
The  offer  was  declmed  by  President  Van  Buren,  partly  upon 
the  gronnd  that  it  involved  constitutional  questions  which  it 
would  be  inexpedient  now  to  agitate,  and  partly  because  we 
had  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  the  fnendly 
purposes  of  which  would  appear  to  be  disregarded  by  enter- 
taining this  proposal.  Mr.  Webster  had  received  a  great  num- 
ber o£  petitions  agftinst  the  annexation  before  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  negotiation  was  publicly  known.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  known,  he  consldei'ed  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  was  proper  for  our  citizens  to  declare  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  and  he  accordingly  presented  the  petitions  at 
this  session." 

'  October  12,  1887. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 
1SZ1-1S38. 

TEOJECT  FOB  A  GREAT  WESTERN"  FAItM— SEt'MlATE  NATIOXALITT 
OF  TEXAS  —  SLA VHiY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — -THE 
SDB-TREAeUET — ^PKEKMPTIOK    KIGHTS     FOK     SETTLERS    OM"    THE 

I'CBLIO  LANDS— THE   COlIMONWEALTn    BANK,   IN    BOSTON COR- 

KESrONDENCK. 

ONE  of  the  effects  of  ITr.  "Webster's  visit  to  the  West,  in 
the  summer  of  ISST,  was  to  confirm  his  desire  for  a 
great  "Western  farm,  and  to  lead  him  into  other  land  specula^ 
tions  and  projects  of  inveatment  in  that  region.  His  fondness 
for  agriculture,  and  his  knowledge  of  it,  found  in  that  country 
the  scope  which  they  craved ;  for  his  preferences  in  this  re- 
spect were  for  broad  fields  and  large  operations.  He  had  be- 
come the  owner  of  an  extensive  tract,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Salisbiiiy,  from  that  of  his  native  town  in  I^Tew 
Hampshire.  This  place  is  in  Sangamon  Ooimty,  Illinois,  not 
far  from  Springfield ;  on  it  he  had  placed,  as  his  agent,  Mi'. 
Wathaniel  Eay  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  from 
whom  he  purchased  the  Gi'een  Harbor  estate  at  IMarshfleld. 
After  his  return  to  Washington,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1838,  he  wae  occupied  with  a  project  for  enlarging  this  tract, 
so  as  to  carry  out  a  plan  whieh  he  had  long  entertained  of 
making  a  WesteiTi  farm  of  one  thousand  acres.  There  he 
eometimes  believed  that  he  should  retire  finally  from  profes- 
sional and  public  life ;  sometimes,  that  he  should  make  it  a 
place  of  only  occusional  residence,  in  order  to  indulge  his  love 
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of  farming  on  a  scalo  that  suited  tlie  grandeur  of  Mb  tastes,  and 
on  a  Boil  such  as  he  could  not  have  in  New  England ;  and 
sometimes  he  imagined  that  a  great  fortune  was  to  he  made 
from  the  increased  value  of  the  property  that  was  to  arise 
out  of  the  farther  settlement  of  that  country.  But,  at  this 
period,  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  make  eontraeta  for 
the  enlargement  of  Salisbury,  and  for  stocking  it,  as  it  would 
require  to  he  stoeted,  according  to  the  scheme  that  he  had 
planned.  He  was  to  look  for  the  means  of  carrying  out  this 
grand  project  hereafter. 

At  this  session,  another  capital  error  was  committed  on  the 
snhject  of  slavery,  and  it  is  extraordinai'y  that  it  should  have 
been  committed,  and  that  the  Southern  statesmen  should  not 
have  heen  content  to  accept  the  conservative  and  consistent 
views  of  Mr.  "Webster  as  the  true  gi-ound  on  which  to  rest  the 
rights  and  interest  of  their  States,  instead  of  obliging  him  to 
dissent  from  doctrine  which  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  accept.  His  opinions  were  well  known.  He  held  that  Con- 
gress could  do  nothing  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  State ;  but  that,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  inasmuch  as 
tlie  jm-isdiction  of  Congress  is  plenary,  it  could  deal  with  this 
subject  as  it  might  see  fit,  and  that  this  legislative  power  neces- 
sarily involved  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  receive,  refer,  and  consider  the  petitions.  ISTever- 
thel^s,  Mr.  Oalhoun  now  undei-took  to  have  the  Senate  afBrm, 
by  resolution,  that  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress,  witli  a  view 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  would  be 
a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institutions  of  all  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  go  further,  and 
declare  that  sueh  legislation  would  he  a  violation  of  the  faith 
implied  in  the  cessions  of  the  District  by  "Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  that  it  would  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union,'     From  this  doctrine,  of 

'  The  followiiig  was  the  flfth  of  the     BlayaLylntMs  DIaMct.oc  imyoftha  T^- 

'  '  view,  world  he  a  direct  aui  iiogerons  attack 

"ffe'foJrroi,  Thalthelntormeaailnsofttny     oq  the  institnliona  of  ail  the  slfivehoklins 
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an  implied  faifch  iavolTed  in  the  cessions  of  the  District  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  legislative  power  of  Oongi'ess,  Mr.  "Webster 
expressed  his  dissent  in  the  most  decided,  hut  temperate  terms ; 
at  the  same  time  saying,  that  whatever  would  stay  the  exercise 
of  the  power  most  be  drawn  from  discretion,  from  reasons  of 
justice  and  true  policy,  and  from  those  high  considerations 
which  ought  to  influence  Congress  in  questions  of  such  extreme 
delicacy  and  importance.*  How  he  regarded  the  effort  of  Hr, 
Oalliotui  and  Mr.  Clay  is  apparent  from  the  following  letter  : 


[to  mu.  ketchdm.] 

"  ffisiuHBToa',  Jaimari/  IB,  1633. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  My  speeck  on  Mr.  Clay's  lesolution  will  appear,  I  hope, 
in  the  InteUigencer  to-moirow.  I  venture  to  eaj  you  will  be  satisfiect  with 
it,  "We  are  not  dmnberiug  here,  but  wisli  to  act  with  circiimspection  as 
well  as  decision.  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  t»  having 
di'awn  a  liae  which  can  never  be  obliterated. 

"  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  my  jndgment,  have  attempted  in  1838 
what  they  attempted  in  1833,  to  make  a  new  OoasHtution. 

"  I  am  engaged  to-day  up  to  the  chin,  in  committee  on  the  new  Sub- 
Treasury,  and  in  court.  To-morrow  I  will  write  you  on  the  Hartford 
Convention,  and  on  the  Tariff  Law  of  1833. 

"  D.  Websteb." 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  the  grounds  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's dissent  from  the  policy  of  Mi',  Van  Buren's  Administra- 
tion on  financial  subjects.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  of  late, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  what  was  called  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  if  not  the  only  error,  was  one  of  the  chief  errors  of 
his  political  Hfe.  This  opinion  is  founded  in  a  superficial  view 
of  his  doctrines  respecting  the  power  and  duties  of  the  General 
Government  in  regard  to  the  cuiTeney,  and  in  an  assumed  suc- 
cess of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  reference  to  things  concerning 
which  it  had  no  suecess  at  all,  and  which  remained,  as  he  said 

maaaaro  of  Con^resa,  aflslanefl  to  abolish 
Blayerj  in  tlilB  DfstriQt,  wonld  ha  a  violation 
of  Uie  feith  taiplled  la  the  efissloua  b^  flm 
Slates  otVlisliuaaii 


cr  alarm  to  fbe 


t  and  Upland,  a  jnet  canes 
pflopLg  of  tho  BlaTaboldtng 
a  dincC  and  lueritablo  Ian* 
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they  would  remain,  unprovided  for  by  the  introduction  of  the 
plan  of  a  separate  custody  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds, 
and  uninfluenced  by  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  plan  of  separate 
custody  and  disbursement  has  operated  heneflcially;  but  it  is 
to  he  remembered  that  i(a  introduction  and  establishment  were 
accompanied  by  a  denial  of  all  power  and  duty  of  the  Gl-eneral 
G-ovemment  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  paper  currency. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  Mr.  Weleter  reiterated  his 
oppoeition  to  the  Sub-Treasury  at  the  present  session.  The  dis- 
eussions  on  tliis  subject  led  to  another  encounter  with  Mr. 
Calhoun.'    The  following  note  relates  to  it : 

[to  MS.  KETCIIMr.] 

"Monday  Morning. 

"  Deab  Sib  ;  I  received  joura  last  eTening'.  The  apecchcs  will  go  to  all 
the  printei-a  this  mail,  and  you  -will  get  a  copy  also.  The  reply  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  nearly  ready  for  the  preas.  It  will  make  a  speech  of  twenty  to 
thirty  pages. 

"  The  epeeeA  will  not  come  quite  up  to  expectation.  Jt  lias  been  too 
much  praised.  If  you  can  helieTS  it,  no  j'eportor  took  ilown  a  single 
word  of  it,  I  had  to  gather  it  together  from  my  own  notes,  my  oivn 
recollection,  other  fiiends'  recollections,  and  the  letters  of  the  lotter- 
wnters. 

"I  shall  go  to  Boston  the  end  of  this  week  or  early  next ;  must  see 
jou  for  an  hoiu  as  I  go  on,  though  I  shall  ra.ake  no  atay,  or  a  vpi  y  Rhort 
one,  in  New  Tork. 

"  D,  Webstbe," 

Mr.  "Webster's  visit  to  the  West  iad  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements  for  which  he  felt 
himself,  on  his  return  to  his  place  ia  the  Senate,  boimd  to  ex- 
tend some  relief.  In  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
and  especially  in  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  compre- 
hended in  what  was  then  the  Teriitory  of  "Wisconsinj  population 
had  extended  itself  beyond  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  and 
the  actual  settlers  were  consequently  without  any  titlo  to  the 
laud  which  they  had  cleared,  and  on  which  they  had  made  im- 
Mr.  "Webster  had  satisfied  himself  that  tlie  cir- 


'  See  the  speeches  on  the  Suh-Treasiiry,  and  the  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoxm,  Works, 
iv.,  401-522. 
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euraatances  under  which  these  Bettlements  had  been  made 
afforded  some  palliation  for  the  intrusion  on  the  public  domain, 
and  that  the  practical  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with 
these  settlers,  their  improvements,  and  the  lands  on  which 
they  were  living,  must  be  met  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  liber- 
ality. He  therefore  supported,  against  Mr.  Clay  and  his  own 
colleague  Jlr.  Davis,  a  bill  to  grant  a  preemption  right  to  every 
actual  settler  on  the  public  lands,  who  was  in  possession  on  the 
Ist  day  of  December,  1837,  with  certain  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations. His  speech  on  this  subject  is  embraced  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Works. 

Among  the  miscliievoi:^  abnses  to  which  the  eyBtem  of  de- 
positing the  public  moneys  in  certain  selected  State  banliiB  had 
led,  under  tlie  late  Administration,  a  scandalous  oeexirrenee 
took  place  in  Boston,  in  the  payment,  by  the  local  disbursing 
officers  of  the  United  States,  of  pensions  and  flahing-bounties 
in  the  bills  of  a  bank  which  was  on  the  eve  of  failure,  and  the 
result  was  a  total  loss  to  a  most  meritorious  class  of  public 
creditors.  They  were  all  entitled  by  law  to  be  paid  in  specie 
or  in  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks.  This  disgraceful  affair 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Mr,  "Webster,  on  the  IVth  of 
January ;  and  he  made  it  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  that, 
while  the  general  paper  currency  of  the  countiy  was  left 
depi'eciated  and  deranged  for  the  want  of  some  regulating 
and  restraining  power,  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  gold  and  silver  for  Government  use  could  not  secure 
safety  to  tlie  Government  or  its  creditors ;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  provisions  of  law,  the  disbursing  agents  of  the  Gijvern- 
ment  will  always  be  tempted  to  offer,  and  the  creditors  be 
made  to  accept,  paper  which  passes  for  money  in  the  par- 
ticular locality,  and  which  is  exposed  at  all  times  to  the 
hazard  of  falling  dead  in  the  hands  of  its  holders.  He  held 
fie  scheme  of  one  kind  of  currency  for  the  Government  and 
another  for  the  people  to  be  both  impracticable  and  dan- 
gerous.' 

The  following  important  letters  may  appropriately  close  the 

'  Sco  his  romarlis  on  the  aff.iic  of  tlie  offieerB  and  mioagera  of  this  bank  were, 
Commonwealth  Bank,  Boston.  Works,  at  the  same  time,  disbursiug  agents  for 
iv.,  ST7,  ef  seq.     Somo   of  the  leading    the  Government. 
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present  Tolume,  before  we  enter  upon  the  period  in  which  the 
stability  of  the  Union  was  to  be  subjected  to  further  perils, 
that  were  to  demand  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
a  continued  sacrifice  of  his  private  interests   to   the   public 


"  Dear  Sih  :  Tills  Ckerokee  subject  ig  difficult  and  delicate.  Tlio 
public  sympatliiea  are  aroused  too  late.  The  Whig  members  of  Congress, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  seeing  justice  done  to  the  Indiana,  are  worn 
out  and  exhausted.  An  Adminiatration  man,  come  firom  where  ho  -.viU, 
has  no  coacem  for  Iitdian  rigliia,  ho  far  as  I  can  perceive.  We  shall  en- 
deaTor  to  do  something  or  to  say  something.    We  are  all  willing. 

"Yon  think  that  I  ought  to  do  someaet  to  clear  myaelf  from  the  shame 
and  sin  of  thia  treaty.  My  dear  sir,  I  fought  it  a  week  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  question  of  ratification.  We  came  near  preventing  it,  and  should  have 
done  so,  if  we  had  not  been  disappointed  in  Mr.  Goldstorough's  Yote.  We 
relied  on  him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  religion ;  but  he  voted  fop  the  treaty, 
and  turned  the  scale — mortified  some  of  his  Mends  severely— went  home, 
and  never  returned. 

"  On  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  I  pronounce  the  treaty  a  base 
fraud  on  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Wliat  can  I  do  more  ?  Tet,  1  am  willing 
to  do  more,  if  any  good  can  be  effected  by  it.  .  .  . 

"  D.  Webstbe. 
"  P.  S, — Please  not  to  mimtion  what  I  have  said  abont  the  Cherokee 
Treaty  in  the  Senate,  because  I  do  not  know,  now,  whether  the  injnnction 
of  secrecy  was  taken  off.  I  will  look  on  Monday,  and,  if  it  was,  will  send 
yon  a  list  of  ayes  and  nom.  I  think  it  was  taken  off,  and  that  the  ayes 
and  me»  have  already  been  published,' " 

"  Senate-Clianibei',  Jamuirji  11, 188S. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  I  can  have  no  possible  obiection  to  stating  to  you  in 
any  manner  you  may  desire,  my  opinions  on  the  various  branches  of  tins 
great  and  agitating  subject  of  slavery. 

"  In  tJie  first  place,  I  concur  entirely  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 

'  This  letter  refers  to  the  Treaty  of  kees  were    iisaat  afied  mtU  the  treaty. 

New  Echota,  negotiated  in   December,  and  olaimed  thit  it  was  negotiated  m 

1S3S,  which  stipulated  iot  the  removal  behalf  of  the  r  nat  on  bj  nnanthonzed 

of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  the  West ;  persona,  and  wis  never  r  t  fled  !  y  a  re- 

tlio  removal  to  be  oonauramated  by  May  speetabla  number  of  the  t  be     It    as  a 

as,  1838.    A  large  portion  of  the  Chcro-  moat  scand  lo  s  t  atio    I  on 
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Represeutfttiyes,  passed  as  early  as  March,  1790,  at  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate period  in  our  political  history.  That  resolution  isin  the  foUowing  words: 

'"jBwoJce^,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  tlie  emaii- 
cipa,lion  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  within  anj  of  the  States ;  it 
remaining  with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein 
which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require.' 

"  In  the  nest  place,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  Congress  pos- 
sessing, by  the  esprras  grant  of  the  Constitution,  a  right  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  fill  cases  whatsoever  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
same  having  been  ceded  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  have  fa!!  authority 
to  regulate  slavery  within  said  District,  or  to  abolish  it  altogether,  when- 
ever, in  their  judgment,  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require  it;  and 
tliat  they  have  fuD  authority  also  to  regulate  or  restrain  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  slaves  within  said  District  in  any  manner  which  they  may  deem 
jnst  and  expedient, 

"  I  am  also  clearly  and  entirely  of  opinion,  that  neither  by  acta  of 
cession  by  the  States,  nor  by  the  acceptance  by  Congress,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  has  the  faith  of  Congress  become  pledged  to  refrain  from  exercising 
its  constitutional  authority  over  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  said  Dis- 
trict, More  than  all,  it  ia  my  opinion  '  that  the  citizena  of  the  United 
States  have  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  petition  Congress 
for  the  restraint  or  abolition  of  slavery-  and  the  slave-trade  within  tiie  said 
District ;  and  that  all  such  petitions,  being  respectfully  written,  ought  to 
be  received,  read,  referred,  and  considered  in  the  same  manner  as  petitions 
on  other  important  subjects  are  received,  read,  referred,  and  considered ; 
and  without  reproach  or  rebulie  to  the  authors  or  signers  of  such  petitions.' 

"  The  right  of  petitioi;  free,  unqualified,  and  untrammelled,  I  bold  to 
be  of  the  very  substance  and  essence  of  civil  liberty.  I  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  free  government,  where  the  people,  respectfully  approaching 
those  who  are  elected  to  make  laws  for  them,  and  offering  for  thek  con- 
sideration petitions  respecting  any  subject,  over  which  their  constitutional 
power  of  legislation  extends,  may  be  repelled,  and  their  petitions  rejected, 
without  consideration  and  even  without  bearing, 

"■Wherever  there  is  a  consUtational  right  of  petition,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those,  to  whom  petitions  are  addressed, 
to  read  and  consider  them ;  otherwise  the  whole  right  of  petition  is  but  a 
7'J'n  illusion  aud  mockery. 

"  I  am,  dciir  sii',  v.-itli  very  true  regard, 

"  Dakiel  Webstee." 


[to   messes.  KELiEY   AND    OTnERS,  EKIB,  PSHHBTLVAinA.] 

"  GEKTT.BJtES :  The  cane  made  from  the  timber  of  the  ship  which  bore 
the  flag  of  the  gallant  Perry  on  the  memorable  10th  of  September,  and 
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intended  as  a  preseat  to  me  from  the  citizens  of  Erie,  has  been  delivered 
by  your  townsman,  Mr.  Freeman ;  and  I  have  also  since  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  your  letter  intended  to  accompany  the  gift. 

"  To  those  who  have  united  in  this  token  of  confidence  and  fnendship, 
I  beg  leave  to  return  my  respectful  and  cordial  thanks.  Be  kind  enough 
to  say  this  to  them,  as  you  may  have  occasion  to  see  them,  and  assure 
them  that  I  highly  value  their  present,  because  of  the  associations  con- 
nected with  its  material,  and  especially  because  it  is  their  present,  and 
because  of  the  inscriptions  which  they  have  seen  fit  it  shall  bear. 

"You  have  been  kind  enough  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  you  claim  kin- 
dred with  me  as  au  American  citizen. 

"  I  admit  and  reciprocate  this  claim  with  great  pleasure  and  sincerity. 
I  recognize  you  and  your  neighbors  as  fellow-citizens,  my  own  country- 
men, embarked  on  the  same  political  fortunes,  enjoying  the  same  liberty, 
and  the  same  bounties  and  blessings  of  Providence  as  myself. 

"Yonr  homes  are  on  the  shores  of  one  of  our  great  inland  seas,  mine  is 
on  the  ocean ;  but  our  substantial  interests,  the  great  elements  of  our  pros- 
perity, and,  above  all,  our  stake  in  that  paramount  treasure  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, a  good  and  wise  government,  are  the  same.  All  these  are  imder  the 
protection  and  guardianship  of  that  inestimable  Constitution  which  our 
fathers  framed  and  have  delivered  to  us,  as  a  bond  of  perpetual  union. 

"  It  affords  me,  gentlemen,  much  gratification  to  find  that  my  political 
conduct,  on  trying  occasions,  now  passed,  and  I  hope  pa^ed  forever,  has 
met  your  approbation.  The  period  to  which  you  refer,  you  justly  call  the 
dark  hour.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  in  that  momentous  crisis  to  disregard 
party  and  personal  considerations,  to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and,  without  foi^etting  the  propriety  of  moderation,  or  the  laws 
of  kindness  aaid  charity,  to  proceed,  nerertheiess,  with  a  firm  and  inflexible 
resolution  of  upholding  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  defending  the 
Union.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  in  all  this  I  appear  to  you  to  have  dis- 
ehai^ed  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen. 

"I  am,  gentlemen,  yonr  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

At  this  time  the  affaii^  of  Texas  assumed  a  new  aspect,  in 
consequence  of  a  ehapge  in  the  purposes  of  the  leading  persons 
in  that  country,  respecting  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
This  change  waa  especially  welcome  to  Mr.  "Wehster,  who  had 
always  desired  to  see  Texas  establish  and  maintain  a  separate 
nationality ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  negotiations  which 
the  new  minister  of  Texas  opened  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
for  a  loan  to  his  government  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  he 
subscribed  in  the  United  States,  that  gentleman  wroto  to  Mr. 
"VVeliater,  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  Texan 
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independence,  in  its  relations  to  the  United  States — Mr.  Web- 
ster, without  hesitation,  sent  him  the  following  answer  : 


"Boston  S  il     &    lU  1S31 

"  Mt  DJ5AB  Sir  :  I  hsTe  received  your  fevor  oi  the  8th  inataiit  The 
decision  of  the  tJovemmeut  of  Texas  to  Tvithdraw  its  application  for  a 
union  witl!  tto  United  States  is,  in  my  judgment  an  event  en  m  ntly 
favorable  to  both  countries.  She  now  stands  as  an  independent  state, 
looking  to  her  own  power  and  her  own  revenues  to  mimt<iin  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  eaith ;  an  attitude  vastly  more  respectable  than 
that  which  she  held  ivheu  solicitous  to  surrender  her  orf,  n  political  chiirac- 
ter,  and  become  part  of  a  neigliboring  country,  Seekiiig  thus  no  longer  a 
union  with  us,  and  assuming  the  ground  of  entire  independence,  I  think 
it  highly  important  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  Texas  should 
be  found  able  to  maintain  her  position.  Any  connection  with  a  European 
state,  so  close  as  to  make  her  dependent  on  that  state,  or  to  identify  her 
interests  with  the  interests  of  such  state,  I  should  regard  as  greatly  unfor- 
tunate for  us.  I  could  not  but  regret  exceedingly  to  see  any  union  be- 
tween those  parts  of  our  continent  which  have  broken  the  chain  of  Etuo- 
pean  dependence,  and  the  Governments  of  Europe,  whether  those  from 
which  they  have  been  disunited  or  othera.  You  remember  the  strong  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  that  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to 
the  recoloniaation  of  those  portions  of  this  continent  which  had  severed 
the  ties  binding'  them  to  a  European  connection,  and  formed  free  and 
independent  governments  for  themselves';  or  to  the  establishment  of  other 
European  colonies  in  America.  The  spirit  and  the  reason  of  this  senti- 
ment would  lead  us  to  regard  with  just  fear,  and  therefore  with  just 
jealousy,  any  connection  between  our  near  American  neighbors  and  the 
powerful  states  of  Europe,  except  those  of  friendly  and  useful  commercial 
intercourse, 

"  It  is  easy  to  foresee  evils,  with  which  any  other  connection  than  that 
last  mentioned,  between  Texas  and  one  of  the  great  soverdgaties  of 
Europe,  might  threaten  us.  Wot  to  advert  to  those  of  a  high  and  political 
nature,  one  likely  to  have  a  direct  hearing  on  our  commerce  and  prce- 
perity  is  very  obvious.  I  mean  the  effect  of  such  a  connection  on  the 
great  staple  of  our  Southern  production.  Tesas  is  destined,  doubtless,  to 
be  a  great  cotton-prodntang  country ;  and,  while  wo  should  cheerfully 
concede  to  her  all  the  advantages  wliich  her  soii  and  climate  afford  to 
her,  in  sustaining  a  competition  with  ourselves,  we  could  not  behold  with 
indifference  a  surrender  by  her  of  her  substantial  independence  for  the 
purchase  of  exclusive  favors  and  privileges  irom  the  hands  of  a  European 
government. 

"  The  competency  of  Texas  to  maintain  her  independence  depends,  I 
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think,  altogothei  on  the  character  of  her  GoTemmeut  and  its  adminiatra- 
tion.  I  hiivenobelief  at  all  ill  the  power  of  Mexico  to  reaiibjugate  Texas,  if 
the  latter  country  shall  ho  well  govenied.  The  same  consideration  decidea 
also  the  question  whether  a  loan  to  Texas  would  \ie  safe.  I  have  sappoaed 
that  her  new-found  GoTernment  was  gradually  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing in  all  the  qualities  reqmaite  for  the  respectable  exercise  of  national 
power.  That,  in  institutions  so  recent,  there  ahould  be  for  a  time  some 
irregularity  of  action,  is  to  he  expected.  But,  if  those,  to  whose  hands  her 
destinies  are  now  committed,  shall  look  steadily  to  two  great  objects — 
&i%t,  real  and  absolute,  as  well  as  nominal  national  independence ;  iind, 
second,  the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  efficient  Government,  of  which  good 
fiiith  shall  be,  from  the  be^'miing,  a  marked  characteristic — I  see  nothing 
to  render  it  less  safe  to  negotiate  money  transactions  with  her  than  with 
the  governments  of  other  conntiies.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spirit  of 
epecnlation  and  project  should  appear  to  actuate  her  councils,  if  she  should 
tiifle  with  her  pnblic  domain,  involve  herself  in  contradictory  obligations, 
or  seek  to  establish  her  proapeiity  on  any  other  foundation  than  that  of 
justice  and  good  feith,  there  would  then  be  little  to  be  hoped,  either  in 
regard  to  her  punctuality  in  pecuniary  engagements,  or  to  tlie  probability 
of  her  ni^ntaining  an  independent  national  character.  My  opinion  on  the 
whole  is,  that  the  pi-oapects  of  Texas  are  now  far  better  and  brighter  than 
they  have  ever  been  before ;  that  the  interest  of  our  own  country  requires 
that  she  should  keep  herself  free  from  all  particular  European  connection ; 
and  that  whatever  aid  can  be  furnished  to  her  by  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States,  in  the  present  state  of  her  affairs,  to  enable 
her  to  maintain  a  truly  independent  and  national  character,  would  tend 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  well  aa  of  Texas  herself. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yoiira,  with  gi'cat  regard, 

"D.  Webstbb." 
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THE  notes  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conversation,  referred  to  on 
page  226  of  this  volume,  ave  given  hj  tbe  lady  who  wrote 
them,  with  the  following  explanation  : 

"  These  are  notes  about  a  visit  of  three  or  four  days  to  Mr, 
Jefferson,  in  December,  1834.  Tliey  were  written  down,  on  the 
very  evening  on  which  we  left  Monticello,  at  a  little  tavern  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  because  it  was  the  only  tolerable  inn  witbin  our  reach. 
We  had  therefore  a  long  winter  evening  before  iis,  and  we  got  rid 
of  it  by  making  these  notes,  which  are  here  copied  with  care,  and 
without  a  change  of  any  sort,  from  the  identical  manuscript  in  which 
they  were  originally  recorded,  chiefly  by  Mrs,  Ticfcnor,  under  the 
dictation  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Ticknor.  As  far  as  what  relates 
exclusively  to  Mr,  Jefferson,  his  appearance  and  conversation,  the 
work  is  Mr,  Webster's.  The  rest  was  a  sort  of  joint-stock  contri- 
bution." 


Boston,  Mai/  I,  1869. 


NOTES. 


Me.  Jeffbeson  is  now  between  eighty-one  and  eighty-two,  above 
six  feet  high,  of  an  ample  bony  frame,  rather  thin  and  spare.  His 
head,  which  is  not  peculiar  in  its  shape,  is  set  rather  forward  on  his 
shoulders,  and,  his  neck  being  long,  there  is,  when  he  is  conversing 
or  walking,  an  habitual  protrusion  of  it.  His  Lead  is  still  well 
covered  with  Lair,  which,  having  been  once  red,  and  now  turning 
white,  is  of  an  indistinct  light  sandy  color.  His  eyes  are  small,  very 
light,  and  now  neither  brilliant  nor  striking.  His  chin  is  rather  long, 
not  sharp ;  his  noae  small,  regular  in  its  outline,  with  the  nostrils  a 
little  elevated.  His  mouth  well  formril,  and  still  well  filled  with 
teeth,'  generally  sti'ongly  compressed,  beaiiiia;  an  e^jiipssinn  oC  con- 
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tentmeat  and  benevolence.  His  skiu,  formerly  light  and  freckled, 
bears  now  the  marks  of  age  and  cutaneous  affections.  His  limbs  are 
uncommonly  long,  and  his  hands  and  feet  very  large,  and  his  wrists 
of  a.  most  extraordinary  size.  His  walk  is  not  precise  and  mihtary, 
but  easy  and  swinging ;  he  stoops  a  little,  not  so  much  from  age  as 
from  constitutional  fonnation.  When  sitting,  he  appears  low,  partly 
from  not  holding  himself  erect,  and  partly  from  the  disproportionate 
length  of  his  lunbs.  He  wears,  in  the  house,  a  dark-gray  surtout 
coat,  kerseymere  yellow  waistcoat,  with  an  under  one,  feced  with  a 
dingy  red;  his  pantaloons  are  loose,  very  long,  and  of  the  same 
material  as  his  coat.  His  stockings  are  gray,  and  his  shoes  of  the 
kind  that  bear  his  name.  His  whole  dress  is  not  slovenly,  but 
neglected.  He  wears  a  common  round  bat ;  when  on  horseback  he 
wears  a  gray  strait-bodied  coat,  and  a  long  spencer  of  the  same 
material,  both  fastened  with  largo  pearl  buttons.  When  we  first 
met  him  ri.ding,  he  wore  round  his  throat,  in  the  place  of  a  cravat,  a 
knit  white  woollen  tippet ;  and,  to  guard  his  feet,  black  velvet 
gaiters  under  his  pantaloons.  His  general  appearance  indicates  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  health,  vivacity,  and  spirit.  His  sight  is 
still  good,  for  he  needs  glasses  only  in  the  evening;  his  hearing  is 
but  slightly  impaired,  but  a  number  of  voices  in  animated  conversa- 
tion confounds  it. 

He  rises  in  the  morning  as  socn  i^  he  in  see  the  hands  of  his 
clock,  and  examines  his  thermometer  imniediatelv,  for  he  keeps  a 
regular  meteorological  diary.  Untd  breakfiist  he  employs  himself 
chiefly  in  writing ;  breakfasts  at  nine  From  that  time  till  dinner  he 
is  employed  in  his  library,  excepting  that  every  fair  morning  be  rides 
on  horseback  not  less  than  seven  miles,  sometimes  twelve  or  four- 
teen. He  dines  at  fovr,  retires  to  his  drawing-room  at  six,  passes 
the  succeeding  hours  in  conversation,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine.  His 
habit  of  retiring  early  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  become  essential  to  - 
his  health.  His  breakfast  is  made  of  tea,  coffee,  and  bread,  in  all  the 
good  Virginia  varieties,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  afraid,  however 
new  and  warm.  He  enjoys  his  dinner  well,  taking  with  his  animal 
food  a  large  proportion  o£  vegetables.  In  regard  to  wines,  he  may 
be  said  to  excel,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  use.  His  preference  is 
for  the  wines  of  the  Continent,  of  which  he  has  many  sorts  of  escel- 
lent  quality.  Among  others  we  found  the  following,  which  were 
new  to  us :  L'Ednan,  Muscat,  Samian,  and  Limoux.  His  dinners 
are  in'  the  half  Virginian   half  French  style,  in  good   taste,  and 
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abundant.    No  ivine  is  served  till  the  cloth  is  removed.    Tea  and 
cofee  are  served  in  the  saloon  between  seven  and  eight. 


His  conversation  is  easy  and  natural,  and,  apparently,  not  ambi- 
tious ;  it  is  not  loud,  as  challenging  general  attention,  lint  usually 
addressed  to  the  person  next  him.  The  topics,  when  not  selected 
to  suit  the  ohai-a«ter  and  feelings  of  his  auditor,  are  those  Bubjeots 
with  which  his  mind  seems  particularly  occupied,  and  these,  at  pres- 
ent, may  be  justly  said  to  be — 1st.  Science  and  letters,  especially 
the  Uniyersity  of  Virginia  which  is  coming  into  existence,  almost 
entirely  from  his  exertions,  and  will  rise,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  useful- 
ness and  credit  under  his  continued  care.  When  we  were  with  Mm, 
bis  favorite  Uterary  subjects  were  Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  3d. 
Historical  recollections  of  the  times  and  events  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  his  residence  in  France  from  l^SS-'Si  to  1789. 


Mme.  d'Houdktot'b  society  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in 
Paris  when  I  was  there.  She  had  inherited  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed  from  Mme,  de  Tencin  and  Mme.  de.Geoffrin.  St. 
Lambert  was  always  there,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that,  every 
evening,  on  his  return  home,  he  wrote  down  the  substance  of  the 
conversations  he  had  held  there  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  the 
other  distinguished  persons  who  frequented  her  house.  From  these 
conversations  he  made  his  books. 

I  KNEW  the  Baron  de  Grimm  very  well ;  he  was  quite  ugly,  and 
one  of  his  legs  was  considerably  shorter  than  the  other.  But  he  was 
■the  most  agreeable  person  in  French  society,  and  his  opinion  was 
always  considered  decisive  in  matters  relating  to  the  theatre  and  to 
painting.     His  persiflage  was  the  keenest  and  most  provoking  I  ever 


Mme.  Neokek  was  a  very  sincere  and  excellent  woman,  but  she 
was  not  very  pleajsant  in  conversation,  for  she  was  subject  to  what  we 
call  in  Virginia  the  "  Budge  ; "  that  is,  she  was  very  nervous  and 
fidgety.  She  could  rarely  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  or  converse 
long  on  the  same  subject,  I  have  known  her  get  up  from  table  five 
or  six  times  in  the  course  of  one  dinner,  and  walk  up  and  down  her 
saloon  to  compose  herself. 
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PATRICK  HEHRY 

Was  originally  a  bar-keeper ;  he  was  married  very  young,  and,  going 
into  some  business  on  his  own  account,  wa3  a  bankrupt  before  tlie 
year  was  out.  When  I  was  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  left  the 
school  here  to  go  to  the  college  at  Williamsburgh,  I  stopped  some 
days  at  a  Mend's,  in  the  county  of  Louisa.  There  I  first  saw,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Patrick  Henry.  Having  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  there,  I  proceeded  to  WOliamsburgh,  Some  question  arose 
about  my  admission  into  the  college,  my  preparatory  studies  not 
having  been  piiraued  in  the  sdiool  cooneoted  with  that  institution. 
This  put  off  my  admission  about  a  fortnight,  at  which  time  Henry 
appeared  in  Williamsburgh,  and  applied  for  a  license  to  practise 
law,  having  commenced  the  study  at  or  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
my  meeting  Mm  in  Louisa.  There  were  four  examiners — ^Wythc, 
Pendleton,  Peyton  Randolph,  and  John  Randolph.  Wythe  and 
Pendleton  at  once  rejected  his  application ;  the  two  Randolphs 
were,  by  his  importimity,  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  license,  and, 
having  obtained  their  signatures,  he  applied  again  to  Pendleton, 
and,  after  much  entreaty,  and  many  promises  of  future  study,  suc- 
ceeded also  in  obtaining  his.  He  then  ti^rned  out  for  a  practising 
lawyer.  The  first  case  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  a  con- 
tested election,  in  which  he  appeared  aa  counsel  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  His  second  was  the  "  Parsons  cause," 
already  well  known.  These,  and  similar  efforts,  soon  obtained  him 
so  much  reputation  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  IiCgislature. 
He  was  as  well  suited  to  the  times  as  any  man  ever  was ;  and  it  is 
not  now  easy  to  say  what  we  should  have  done  without  Patrick 
Henry.  He  was  far  before  all  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  Rev- 
olution. His  influence  was  most  exten^ve  with  the  members  from 
the  Upper  Counties  ;  and  Ms  boldness  and  th&,r  votes  overawed' 
and  controlled  the  more  cool,  or  the  more  timid  aristocratic  gentle- 
men of  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  His  eloquence  was  peculiar,  if 
indeed  it  should  be  called  eloquence,  for  it  was  impressive  and 
sublime  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  Although  it  was  difficult, 
when  he  had  spoken,  to  tell  what  he  had  said,  yet,  while  speaking, 
it  always  seeuied  directly  to  the  point.  When  he  had  spoken  in 
opposition  to  my  opinion,  liad  produced  a  great  effect,  and  I  my- 
self had  been  highly  delighted  and  moved,  I  have  asked  myself, 
M'hen  he  ceased,  "  What  the  devil  has  he  said  ?  "  and  could  never 
answer  the  inquiry.  His  person  was  of  full  size,  and  his  manner 
and  voice  free   and   manly.      His  utterance  neither  very  fest  nor 
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very  slow.  His  speeches  generally  shoit,  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  hour.  His  pronimciation  was  vulgar  and  vicious,  but  it  was 
forgotten  whiie  lie  was  spcaldng.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little 
knowledge  of  any  sort.  He  read  nothing,  and  had  no  books.  Re- 
turning one  November  from  Albemiile  Com t,  he  boiiowedof  me 
Hume's  Essays  m  two  volumes,  saying  he  should  ha\e  leisure  in 
the  wmter  fnr  some  reading  In  tho  spring  he  returned  them, 
and  declaied  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  futher  than  twenty 
or  thirtj  pages  in  the  fiiiit  volume  He  i^rote  almost  nothing,  he 
coiild  not  write.  The  resolutions  ot  ITfS,  which  ha^  e  been  ascnbed 
to  him,  have  been  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  aflted  as  his  second  on  that  occasion.  But,  if  they 
were  written  by  Heniy  himself,  they  are  not  such  as  to  prove  any 
power  of  composition.  Neither  in  politics  nor  in  his  profession  was 
he  a  man  of  business ;  lie  was  a  man  for  debate  only.  His  biog- 
rapher says:  "He  read  Plutarch  every  year."  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
read  a  volume  of  it  in  his  Hfe.  His  temper  was  excellent,  and  he 
generally  observed  decorum  in  debate.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I 
have  seen  him  angry ;  his  anger  was  terrible,  and  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed it  were  not  disposed  to  provoke  it  again.  In  his  opinions  he 
was  yielding  and  practicable,  and  not  disposed  to  differ  from  his 
friends.  In  private  conversation  he  was  agreeable  and  fecetious,  and, 
while  in  genteel  society,  seemed  to  miderstand  all  the  decencies  and 
proprieties  of  it ;  but  in  his  heart  he  preferred  low  society,  and  sought 
it  as  often  as  possible. 

He  would  hunt  in  the  pine-woods  of  Fluvanna  with  overseers, 
and  persons  of  that  description,  living  in  a  camp  for  a  fortnight  at  a 
time,  without  a  change  of  raiment.  I  have,  been  often  astonished  at 
his  command  of  proper  language  ;  how  ho  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
it  I  never  could  find  out,  as  he  read  little,  and-conversed  little  with 
educated  men. 

After  all,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  our  leader  in  the  meas- 
lu-es  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia,  and  in  that  respect  more  is  due  to 
him  than  to  any  other  person.  If  we  had  not  had  him,  we  should 
probably  have  got  on  pretty  well,  as  yoM  did,  by  a  number  of  men 
of  nearly  equal  talents ;  but  he  left  all  of  us  far  behind.  His  biog- 
rapher communioated  the  sheets  of  his  work  [to  me],  as  they  were 
printed,  and,  at  the  end,  asked  for  my  opinion.  I  told  bim  it  would 
be  a  question  hereafter,  whether  his  work  belonged  to  the  shelf  of 
history,  or  of  panegyric.  It  is  a  poor  book,  written  in  bad  taste,  and 
gives  an  imperfect  idea  of  Patriok  Henry,  It  seems  written  less  to 
show  Mr.  Henry  than  Mr.  Wirt. 
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BUFPOS". 

WnEN  I  was  in  Fi-aace,  the  Marquis  do  Cliaatelltix  carried  me  to 
Buffon's  residence  in  the  country,  and  introduced  me  to  him.  It  was 
Buffon's  practice  to  remain  in  hia  study  until  dinner-time,  and  receive 
no  visitors  under  aay  pretence ;  but  his  house  was  open,  and  his 
grounds,  and  a  servant  showed  them  very  dvjlly,  and  invited  all,  stran- 
gers and  friends,  to  aremain  and  dine.  We  saw  Bufibn  in  the  garden, 
but  carefully  avoided  him ;  but  we  dined  with  him,  and  he  proved 
himself  then,  as  he  always  did,  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  in  con- 
versation. He  did  not  declaim ;  he  was  singularly  agreeable.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  in  some  notes  on  Virginia, 
had  combated  some  of  his  opinions.  Instead  of  entering  into  an  ar- 
gument, he  took  down  his  last  work,  presented  it  to  me,  and  said, 
"  When  Mr.  Jefferson  shall  have  read  this,  he  will  he  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  I  am  right."  Being  about  to  embark  from  Philadelphia 
for  France,  I  had  observed  an  uncommonly  large  skin  of  a  panther,  at 
the  door  of  a  hatter's  shop.  I  bought  it  for  half  a  Jo  '  on  the  spot, 
determining  to  carry  it  to  Europe,  to  convince  M.  Buffon  of  his  mis- 
take in  relation  to  this  animal,  which  he  had  confounded  with  the 
cougar.  I  sent  him  the  sliin,  with  a  note.  He  acknowledged  his 
mistake,  and  said  he  would  correct  it  in  his  next  voliune.  I  at- 
tempted also  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  relation  to  the  common 
deer  and  the  moose  of  America,  he  having  confounded  our  deer  with 
the  red  deer  of  Europe,  and  our  moose  with  the  reindeer,  I  told  him 
our  deer  had  horns  two  feet  long ;  he  replied,  with  warmth,  that  if  I 
could  produce  a  single  specimen  with  horns  one  foot  long,  he  would 
give  up  the  question.  Upon  this  I  wrote  to  Virginia  for  the  horns 
of  one  of  om-  deer,  and  obtained  a  very  good  specimen,  four  feet 
long.  I  told  him,  also,  that  the  rein  deef  .could  walk  under  the  belly 
of  our  moose,  but  he  entirely  scouted  the  suggestion.  Whereupon, 
I  wrote  to  General  Sulhvan,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  desired  him  to 
send  me  the  bones,  skin,  and  antlers  of  a  moose,  supposing  they  could 
easily  be  obtained  by  him.  Six  months  afterward,  my  agent  in  Eng- 
land advised  me  that  General  Sulhvan  had  drawn  on  him  for  forty 
guineas.  I  had  forgotten  my  request,  and  wondered  why  such  a 
draught  had  been  made,  but  I  paid  it  at  once.  A  little  later,  came 
a  letter  from.  General  Sullivan,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  compKcd  with  my  request ;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  raise 
a  company  of  nearly  twenty  men ;  had  made  an  excursion  toward 
the  White  Hills,  camping  out  many  nights;  and  had  at  last,  after 
'  Jo  is  a  Portuguese  cob  of  eiglit  dollars,  common  in  this  country  at  one  peilod. 
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many  difficiuties,  caught  my  moose,  boiled  Ma  bones  in  the  desert, 
stuffed  Ms  skin,  and  remitted  him  to  me,  horns  and  all.  This  ac- 
eounted  for  my  debt,  and  convinced  M.  Buffoii.  He  promised,  in  his 
next  volume,  io  set  these  things  right  also;  but  he  died  directly 
afterward. 

THE  VIRGINIA  FAiST. 

About  the  time  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  patriotic  feeling  in 
Virginia  had  become  languid  and  worn  out,  from  some  cause  or  other. 
It  was  thought  by  some  of  us  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  excite 
the  people ;  but  we  hardly  knew  the  best  means.  At  length  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  make  grave  faces,  and  have  a  fast.  Some  of  us,  who 
were  younger  members  o£  the  Assembly,  resolved  upon  the  measure. 
We  thought  Oliver  Cromwell  would  be  a  good  guide  in  such  a  a 
"We  accordingly  looked  into  Rushworth,  and  drew  iip  o 
after  the  most  pious  and  praiseworthy  examples.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  in  character  for  us  to  present  them  ourselves.  We  applied, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  a  grave  and  religious  man.  He  proposed 
tliem  in  a  set  and  solemn  speech.  Some  of  us  gravely  seconded  him, 
and  the  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously.  If  any  debate  had 
ocouired,  or  if  they  had  been  postponed  for  consideration,  there  is  no 
chance  that  they  would  have  passed.  The  next  morning  Loid  Botte- 
tourt,  the  Grovemor,  summoned  the  Assembly  to  his  presence,  and 
said  to  them,  "  I  have  heard  of  your  proceedings  of  yesterday,  and 
augur  ill  of  their  effects.  His  Majesty's  interests  require  that  you  be 
dissolved,  and  you  are  dissolved."  Another  election  soon  afterward 
taking  place,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  every  member  of 
the  Assembly,  without  an  individual  exception,  was  reelected. 

Lord  Bottctourt  was  an  honorable  man.  IJis  government  had 
authorized  him  to  make  certain  assurances  to  the  people  hero,  which 
he  made  accordingly.  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  that  he  bad  made 
those  assurances,  and  that,  imless  he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  them, 
he  mitst  retire  from  his  situation.  This  letter  he  sent  unsealed  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  for  his  inspection.  Lord  B.'s  great  respectability, 
his  character  foe  integrity,  and  hia  general  popularity,  would  have 
enabled  bim  exceedingly  to  embarrass  the  measures  of  the  patriots. 
His  death  was  therefore  a  fortunate  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution, He  was  the  first  Grovemor-iu-Chicf  that  had  ever  come  over 
to  Vii^nia,  Before  his  time,  we  had  received  only  Deputies,  the 
Governor  residing  in  England,  with  a  salary  of  £5,000,  and  paying 
his  Deputy  £1,000, 
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Our  fast  produced  very  considerable  effects.  We  all  agreed  to 
go  home,  and  see  that  preachers  were  provided  in  our  counties,  and 
notice  given  to  the  people.  I  came  to  this  county,  and  aotifled  the 
people,  who  wondered  what  it  meant,  and  came  together  m  multi- 
tudes.    I  took  care  to  provide  a  prcaohor  for  the  occasion. 

(In  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Webster.) 

The  DeclaratJon  of  Independence  was  written  in  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Pourth — not  a  cor- 
ner house.  Heiskeli's  Tavern,  in  Fourth  street,  has  been  shown  for 
it — (to  Mr,  Webster) — but  this  is  not  the  house. 

When  Congress  met,  P.  Henry  and  li.  H.  Lee  opened  the  gen- 
eral subject  with  great  ability  and  eloquence — so  much  so  that  Paca 
and  Chase,  delegates  irom  Maryland,  said  to  each  other,  aa  they  re- 
turned from  the  House,  "We  shall  not  be  wanted  here ;  those  gen- 
tlemen from  Virginia  wiU  be  able  to  do  every  thing  without  us."  But 
neither  Henry  nor  Lee  was  a  man  of  business,  and,  having  made 
strong  and  eloquent  general  speeches,  they  had  done  all  they  could. 
It  was  thought  advisable  that  two  papers  should  be  drawn  up,  one, 
an  address  to  the  people  of  England,  and  the  other  an  address,  I 
think,  to  the  King.  Committees  were  raised  for  these  purposes,  and 
Henry  was  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  Lee  of  the  second.  When 
the  Address  to  the  people  of  England  was  reported.  Congress  heard 
it  with  utter  amazement.  It  was  miserably  written,  and  good  for 
nothing.  At  length,  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  ventured 
to  break  silence.  After  complimenting  the  author,  he  said  he  thought 
some  other  ideas  might  be  usefully  added  to  his  draft  of  an  address. 
Some  such  paper  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  contemplated,  and 
he  believed  a  friend  of  his  had  tried  his  hand  in  the  composition  of 
one.  He  thought,  if  the  subject  were  again  committed,  some  im- 
provement in  the  present  draft  might  be  made.  It  was  accordingly 
recommitted,  and  the  address,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  Gfovemor 
Livingston,  and  which  was  written  by  John  Jay,  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  adopted  as  it  now  appears.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  very  best  State  papers  wliich  the  Bevolution  produced. 


Foe  depth  of  purpose,  zeal,  and  sagacity,  no  man  in  Congress  ex- 
ceeded, if  any  equalled,  Sam  Adams ;  and  none  did  more  than  he  to 
originate  and  sustain  revolutionary  measures  in  Congress.  But  he 
could  not  speak.     He  had  a  hesitating,  grunting  n 
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John  Adams  was  our  Colossus  oq  the  floor.  He  was  not  grace- 
ful nor  elegant,  nor  remarkably  fluent,  but  lie  came  out  occasionally 
■with  a  power  of  thought  and  expression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats. 

Theoughodt  the  whole  Revolution,  Virginia  and  the  four  New- 
England  States  acted  together.  Indeed,  they  made  the  Revolution, 
They  made  five  votes  always  to  be  counted  on,  and  they  had  to  pick 
up  the  remaining  two  for  a  majority,  when  and  where  they  could. 

KiCuAED  H.  Lee  moved  the  Declaration  of  Tndependcnco,  in  pu^ 
suancc  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  only  be- 
cause he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 

I  PEEL  much  alai-med  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Gieneral  Jackson 
President.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  I  know  of  for  such  a 
place.  He  has  had  very  little  respect  for  laws  or  constitutions,  and 
is,  in  fact,  merely  an  able  military  chie£  His  passions  are  terrible. 
When  I  was  President  of  the  Senate,  he  was  a  Senator,  and  he  could 
never  speak,  from  the  rashness  of  his  feelings,  I  have  seen  him  at- 
tempt it  repeatedly,  and  choke  with  rage.  His  passions  are,  no 
doubt,  cooler  now;  he  h^  been  much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he 


Maemontel  was  a  very  amusing  man.  He  dined  with  me,  for  a 
long  time,  every  Thursday,  and  I  think  lold  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able stories  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  After  his  death,  I  found  almost 
all  of  them  in  his  memoirs,  and  I  dare  say  he  told  them  so  well  be- 
cause he  had  written  them  out  before  it,  for  this  very  book. 

I  WISH  Mr.  Pickering  would  make  a  radical  Lexicon.  It  would 
do  more  than  any  thing  else,  in  the  present  state  of  the  matter,  to 
promote  the  study  of  Greek  among  us.  Jones's  Greek  Lexicon  is  very 
poor ;  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  it.  The  best  I  have  ever 
used  is  the  Greek  and  French  one  by  Planche. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN^  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

90.  92  *;  94  GtEAWD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN   CYCLOPiilDIA. 

A  POPOLAR  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Editcdliy  tXORGE  EIPLEY  and  CUAKLES  J.  DANA, 


In  Sixteen  large  volumes,  Svo.    750  douljle-colntan  pages  in  each  voliune. 

"  The  leading  daima  to  public  oonsidoration  which  ths  New  American  Cyclopiedla  po3- 
aoaseB  may  be  thus  briefly  stated ; 

"  J.  It  snrpaasea  all  other  works  in  the  fulnesa  and  ability  of  tho  articles  relating  to 
the  United  States. 

"  2,  No  other  work  contains  bo  many  cellablo  blographiea  of  the  leading  men  ol 
this  'and  other  nations,  'la  this  rcap»ct  it  is  far  superior  even  ta  the  more  bulky  Eneyelo- 
piedia  Britamiica. 

"  8.  The  beat  minds  in  thia  country  haye  been  employed  in  enriching  its  pages  with 
the  latest  data,  aad  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  BTCry  braneh  of  manufaotuves,  mechan- 
Us,  and  general  science. 

"  4.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  where  every  topic  is  treated,  and  where  Information  can  ha 
gleaned  which  will  enable  a  student,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  to  consult  other  authorities, 
thus  affording  him  an  invaluable  key  to  knowledge. 

"S.  It  is  neatly  printed,  with  readable  type,  on  good  paper,  and  contains  amostoopioua 

"  6.  It  ia  (he  only  work  which  gives  any  thing  approaching  correct  descriptions  of  cities 
and  towns  of  America,  or  embraces  reliable  statistics  showing  the  wonderful  growth  of  all 

iVom  the  Sew  JTerk  Titnei. 

"  It  is  a  work  written  by  Americana  for  Americana.  It  proffers  tlieni  tho  knowledge 
Ihey  moat  require,  selected  and  arranged  by  those  who  are  compfetent  to  the  task,  because 
they  themselves  had  experienced  the  want  they  now  endeavor  to  supply.  It  is  minnte  on 
poinia  of  general  mtecest,  and  eondetaed  in  those  of  more  partial  application.  .Its  infoiv 
mation  is  the  latest  estant,  and  in  advance  of  any  other  book  of  reference  in  the  world. 
The  best  talent  in  the  country  has  been  engaged  in  its  production." 
JVom.  the  Xorth  American  Xertew. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  least  for  the  use  of  American  readora,  and  ia  some 
rcapecU  wherever  the  Engliah  language  ia  spoken,  the  Cyclopasdia  will  greatly  surpass,  in 
its  value  aa  a  reference  book,  any  similar  compilation  that  has  yet  been  i^ucd  on  eilhei 
jide  of  the  Ailan^" 
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